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CHAPTER  I. 

War  with  the  UM-d  Stntes-Feder.il  Government— States  composing  tiie  Fe.leral  Union-The 
Democratic  I'artv— War  declare.!— Remonstrance  of  Massachusetts— P..pular  violence- 
Evtrava<raiit  h..|;es— iOllects  of  the  War  upon  American  commerrc—Cotton— I  wo  invasions 
of  Canada  defeated-En.plovment  of  Indians  hy  the  British-Naval  successes  of  the 
Americans-Larger  huild  of  the  American  frigates-The  single  combat  ol  the  hhannon 
and  the  Chesapealce-Campaigns  in  Canada-Barbarous  system  ot  warfare-American 
difficulties-Threats  of  secession  by  New  England  States-Proplietic  fears  ol  Jefferson- 
Peninsular  troops  sent  to  Araerica-Attacl<  upon  WashiUKton-Non-warlike  buildings 
destroyed-Faiu're  of  Sir  .lohn  Prevost  at  I'lattsburg-Sir  Edward  Pakenham  s  attack  on 
New  Orleans-His  defeat  and  death-Ketreat  of  the  British— Ihe  War  ended  by  the 
news  of  the  Peace  of  Ghent. 

HE  Diavy  of  Mr.  Abbot,  tbe  Speaker,  for  the  month  <.f 
March,  1815,  contains  brief  but  remarkable  entries 
whioli  may  suggest  some  notion  of  the  agitation  of 
the  public  mind  when  the  news  came  of  two  most 
unexpected  and  untoward  events. 

"  March  8th. — News  arrived  this  day  of  the  failure  of 
the  attack  on  New  Orleans  :  and  the  loss  of  general  Paken- 
ham,  general  Gibbs.and  2500  men  killed  and  wounded." 
"  March  10th.— Xews  arrived  of  Bonaparte  having  escaped  from  Elba, 
and  landing  at  Antibcs,  with  1000  men." 

The  second  startling  piece  of  intelligence,  following  so  close  upon  the 
announcement  of  a  great  defeat  of  the  British  army  in  America,  might  have 
suggested  to  many  a  belief  that  the  treaty  of  peace  and  amity  between 
Great  Britain  and  the  United  States,  .signed  at  Ghent  on  Ae  24th  of 
December,  liad  not  been  ratified  ;  that  the  escape  of  Bonaparte  had  been 
anticipated  by  liis  democratic  friends  in  America;  and  that  a  war  m  both 
hemispheres  would  make  the  peace  as  perishable  as  "'Ihe  lemplo  ot 
Concord,"  splendid  with  lamps  and  fireworks  for  a  few  hours,  upon  whicli 
the  people  had  gazed  in  the  Green  Park  on  the  niglit  of  the  1st  of  August. 
The  Peace  of  Ghent  had  nevertheless  been  duly  ratified.  In  the  days  before 
steam  comm.mication,  news  from  Europe  did  not  reach  the  United  States  m 
less  than  seven  or  eight  weeks.  Fort  Moliile,  at  one  of  the  mouths  of  the 
Mississippi,  had  been  surrendered  to  the  British  on  the  11th  of  February. 
The  news  of  the  conclusion  of  peace  between  the  plenipotentiaries  at  (ihent 
was  received  in  the  States  on  the  14th  of  February. 
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2  FEDERAL  GOVERNMEXT  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES.  [1812 

"VVe  now  propose,  as  intimated  in  our  previous  volume,  to  review  the 
progress  of  this  \inliappy  war  with  ttio  United  States.*  To  render  this 
narrative  more  intelligible,  we  shall  take  a  brief  view  of  ^he  position  of  the 
Union  at  the  period  of  the  rupture  with  Great  Britain,  in  June,  1812. 

The  Federal  government  as  then  constituted,  and  as  still  subsisting, 
entered  upon  its  functions  in  1789.  On  the  21st  of  February,  1787,  Congress 
liad  declared  that  it  was  unable  to  conduct  the  government  under  the  articles 
of  the  first  confederation  of  1777.  Each  of  the  thirteen  States  had  then  its 
separate  legislature,  each  being,  in  fact,  an  independent  republic  assuming 
an  absolute  sovereignty.  There  was  no  suiEcient  central  authority  to  act 
for  the  whole  of  the  States  as  composing  one  nation.  An  assembly  of  fifty-five 
members,  with  Washington  as  its  president,  framed  the  second  constitution, 
by  which  the  authority  is  divided  between  the  Federal  government  and  the 
States.  The  object  aimed  at  was,  that  each  State  should  continue  to  govern 
itself  in  whatever  concerned  its  internal  aifairs,  but  that  the  Union  should 
represent  one  compact  body,  providing  for  the  general  exigencies  of  the 
people.  The  Constitution  did  not  attempt  to  prescribe  the  government  of 
the  separate  States,  each  of  which  had  its  own  constitution.  The  nature  and 
duties  of  tbe  Federal  government  were  defined  with  an  exactness  which 
shows  how  comprehensive  was  the  prevision  of  the  able  men  who  drew  up 
tlie  articles  which  during  a  very  long  period  maintained  so  many  conflicting 
interests  in  tolerable  harmony.  The  Federal  government  was  endowed  with 
legislative,  executive,  and  judicial  powers.  All  legislative  authority  was 
vested  in  a  Congress  of  the  United  States,  consisting  of  a  Senate  and  a  House 
of  Representatives.  The  Senate  was  composed  of  two  members  from  each 
Slate,  wliether  large  or  small.  The  House  of  Eepreseutatives  was  composed 
of  a  varying  number  from  each  State,  according  to  the  amount  of  population. 
AVith  the  Congress  abided  the  power  of  raising  an  army  and  navy,  of 
declaring  war,  of  making  peace,  of  levying  taxes  for  the  common  defence  and 
welfare  of  the  United  States.  The  executive  power  was  vested  in  an  elective 
President  of  the  United  States,  who,  in  some  particulars,  was  to  act  under 
the  advice  and  with  the  consent  of  the  Senate.  The  judicial  power  of  the 
Federal  government  was  vested  in  one  supreme  court,  in  district  courts,  and 
in  circuit  courts.  , 

The  sovereignty  of  the  people,  which  had  been  nurtured  amongst  the 
original  settlers,  became  the  guiding  principle  of  the  revolution  which 
established  the  independence  of  America.  The  most  conspicuous  leaders  of 
that  revolution  were  men  of  old  family  and  of  competent  fortunes ;  but  the 
democratic  element,  progressively  increasing  in  power,  gradually  weakened 
and  finally  destroyed  the  influence  derived  from  property  and  from  ancient 
associations.  The  English  laws  of  entail  enabled  estates,  especially  in 
Virginia,  to  be  transmitted  from  generation  to  generation.  Estates  tail  were 
abolished  in  Virginia  in  1776  :  in  other  States  the  English  entail  laws  were 
wholly  su])pres8ed  ;  and  in  others  were  greatly  modified.  The  desire  for  free 
circulation  of  property,  in  accordance  with  the  general  principles  of  equality 
which  pervaded  the  American  government,  caused  the  rejection  of  the 
Englisli  laws  respecting  descent.    "  If  a  man  dies  intestate,  his  property  goes 
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to  his  heirs  in  a  direct  line.  If  he  has  but  one  heir  or  heiress,  he  or  she 
succeeds  to  the  whole.  If  there  are  several  heirs  of  the  same  degree,  tliey 
divide  the  inheritance  equally  amongst  them,  without  distinctioQ  of  sex."  * 

In  1790  the  Federal  Union  comprised  the  New  England  States  of  Maine, 
New  Hampshire,  Vermont,  Massachusetts,  Khode  Island,  Connecticut ;  the 
Middle  States  of  New  York,  New  Jersey,  Pennsylvania,  Delaware,  Maryland  ; 
the  Southern  States  of  Virginia,  North  Carolina,  South  Carolina,  and  Georgia. 
Vermont  had  been  added  to  the  original  Federation  of  thirteen  States — 
indicated  by  the  stripes  of  the  American  flag.  These  States,  with  about 
100,000  settlers  in  Tennessee  and  Kentucky,  had,  in  1790,  according  to  the 
census,  a  population  of  about  4  millions;  in  1800  the  population  was 
nearly  5^  millions ;  in  1810  it  was  nearly  7^  millions.  The  rate  of  increase 
in  twenty  years  was  very  large  in  the  States  composing  the  Union  in  1790 ; 
but  a  million  of  people  had  been  added  in  1810  by  the  families  that  had 
penetrated  into  the  wilds  of  the  West  and  South-West.  Communities  rose  up, 
in  regions  almost  unknown  to  the  founders  of  the  American  republic,  to 
claim  their  place  in  the  Union  as  independent  States,  having  a  sufQcient 
amount  of  population  to  entitle  them  to  that  distinction.  Kentucky  was 
admitted  to  the  Union  in  1792 ;  Tennessee  in  1796 ;  Ohio  in  1803. 
Louisiana,  which  had  been  purchased  from  France  in  1803,  became  a 
member  of  the  Federation  in  1812.  These  States  added  largely  to  the 
democratic  element  in  the  government.  In  1790  there  were  nearly  700,000 
slaves  in  the  Union;  in  1800  they  approached  900,000;  in  1810  they 
amounted  to  nearly  1,200,000.  Of  the  old  States,  the  four  Southern,  with 
Maryland,  contained,  almost  exclusively,  the  Slave  Population.  The  coloured 
race  were  soon  abundantly  found  amongst  the  swarms  of  the  new  Western 
States,  particularly  in  Kentucky  and  Tennessee.  In  the  ratio  of  Eepre- 
sentatives  to  Population,  three-fifths  of  the  slaves  were  added  to  the  whole 
number  of  free  persons  in  each  State.  The  slaves,  uncared  for  by  legislation, 
augmented  the  legislative  power  of  the  slave-owners.  Universal  Suflrage 
had  one  exception — "  Blacks  excluded." 

Such  was  the  community  that,  in  1812,  declared  war  against  Great 
Britain. 

John  Adams,  the  second  President  of  the  United  States,  was  elected  upon 
the  retirement  of  Washington  after  his  eight  years'  service,  at  the  end  of 
1796.  According  to  the  American  constitution,  the  President  might  be  once 
re-elected  on  the  expiration  of  his  first  term  of  four  years.  Adams  was  not  so 
re-elected,  although  he  had  filled  the  office  of  Vice-President  for  eight  years 
under  Washington.  Each  of  these  eminent  men  was  opposed  to  the 
extreme  Democratic  party,  of  which  JeiJerson  was  the  most  distinguished 
representative.  The  contest  between  the  Federalists  and  the  Democrats 
was  the  most  violent  that  the  Union  had  beheld;  and  it  ended  by  the 
election  of  Jefferson  as  President  by  a  majority  of  one  vote  of  the  electoral 
body.  Jefferson  himself  described  this  event  of  1801  as  a  pacific  revolution, 
as  real  as  that  of  1776 — a  revolution  not  in  the  form  of  the  powers,  but  in 
the  principles,  of  the  government,  which  had  compelled  the  vessel  of  the 

*  Kent's   " Commentahe.i,"   quoted  m  De  Tocijueville,    "Democracy  in  America,"   voL  i 
p.  283. 
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state  to  flnat  out  of  the  nionarcliical  current  in  which  a  faction,  as  if 
possi^ssed — a  faction  composed  of  Anglicised  Ro3'alists  and  Aristocrats — had 
detained  it  during  the  sleep  of  the  people.  The  revolution  of  1801,  he  held, 
had  carried  the  vessel  of  the  state  into  its  natural  course — the  Kepublicau 
and  Democratic  course.* 

During  the  Presidency  of  "Washington  it  was  with  great  diCBculty  that  ho 
could  prevent  the  sympathies  of  the  people  with  Republican  France  from 
plunging  America  into  a  war  with  England.  There  had  been  a  French  and 
an  English  party  since  the  Union  of  the  States  in  1789.  It  is  pointed  out 
as  remarkable,  that  most  of  the  veterans  who  bore  arms  against  England 
during  the  Revolution  had  become  of  the  English  party.  This  party 
included  the  majority  of  the  wealthy  and  the  educated.  But  the  universality 
of  suffrage  more  and  more  compelled  every  candidate  for  power  to  become 
the  partizan  of  France. t  When  the  Democratic  party  became  supreme  under 
.Tefl'erson  from  1801  to  1809,  and  afterwards  under  James  Madison,  although 
it  might  have  been  conceived  that  the  despotism  of  the  Consulate  and  the 
Empire  would  have  revolted  the  genuine  friends  of  liberty,  the  commercial 
derangements  arising  out  of  Bonaparte's  Milan  and  Berlin  decrees  were 
tenderly  dealt  with,  whilst  the  results  of  the  counter  measures  of  the  British 
Orders  in  Council  created  in  the  majority  an  exclusive  bitterness  of  feeling 
against  this  country. J  The  injuries  inflicted  upon  American  commerce  by 
the  decrees  of  Napoleon  called  forth  no  warlike  manifestation  of  American 
resentment.  The  Orders  in  Council  of  England,  in  connection  with  the 
assertion  of  our  claim  to  a  right  of  search  for  British  sailors  in  American 
trading  vessels,  produced  a  hostile  Message  to  Congress  of  the  American 
President  on  the  1st  of  June,  1812.  This  was  the  prologue  to  the  Act  of  the 
18th  of  June  of  the  Senate  and  House  of  Representatives,  by  which  war  was 
declared  "  to  exist  between  the  United  Kingdom  of  Great  Britain  and 
Ireland  and  the  dependencies  thereof  and  the  United  States  of  America  and 
their  territories."  Five  days  after  the  date  of  this  declaration  of  war,  and 
before  the  Message  of  Madison  could  have  been  known  in  England,  our 
governmeiit  had  unconditionally  suspended  the  Orders  in  Council  as  regarded 
America.  A  conditional  revocation  of  the  Orders  had  appeared  in  the 
"  London  Gazette  "  of  the  3rd  of  April.  This  holding  out  the  hand  of 
fellowship  did  not  produce  a  corresponding  demonstration.  The  great 
Democratic  party  were  bent  upon  war.§ 

To  attempt  to  arrive  at  an  impartial  estimate  of  facts  from  the  counter- 
pleas  of  two  parties  in  a  civil  cause,  is  a  very  difficult  and  unsatisfactory  task. 
To  judge  between  two  angry  nations  by  the  accusations  and  recriminations  of 
their  manifestoes,  would  be  an  attempt  still  more  embarrassing  to  the  his- 
torian. The  Message  of  the  American  President  of  the  1st  of  June  is  sush 
an  ex-parte  manifesto;  ||  the  Declaration  of  the  Prince  Regent,  relative  to  the 
causes  and  origin  of  the  war  with  America,  of  the  9th  of  January,  1813,  is  a 


•  Coraelis  dc  Wit,  "Tlioinas  Jefferson,  6tude  Histcrique, '  Paris,  1?31. 

t  Simoml,  "Tour  in  Great  Britain,"  vol.  i.  p.  329. 

+  Ante,  vol.  vii.  pp.  493-  494. 

§  AntCj  vol,  vii.  p   544. 

Il   '-/nnual  Register"  fir  1812,  p.  424. 
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state  paper  of  a  similar  character.*  Tliere  is,  however,  a  very  reiiuirkalilc 
Jociiiiierit  of  American  origin,  which,  although  coming  i'rom  a  commuiiilv 
whose  interests  were  deeply  opposed  to  the  war,  may  furnish  some  evidence 
to  test  the  value  of  the  rival  pleas  of  the  two  belligerent  governments,  t  On 
the  14th  of  June,  1813,  the  Legislature  of  the  State  of  Massachusetts  addressed 
a  liemoustrance  to  the  Senate  and  Representatives  of  the  United  States  in 
Congress  assembled,  in  which  it  was  contended  that,  "  the  promptness  with 
wliich  Great  Britain  hastened  to  repeal  her  Orders,  before  the  declaration  of 
war  by  the  United  States  was  made  known  t6  her,  and  the  restoration  of  an 
immense  amount  of  property,  then  within  her  power,  can  leave  but  little 
doubt  that  tlie  war,  on  our  part,  was  premature  ;  and  still  less,  that  the  perse- 
verance in  it,  after  that  repeal  was  known,  was  improper,  impolitic,  and  unjust." 
The  Legislature  of  Massachusetts  maintained  that  the  United  States  had  never 
induced  Great  Britain  to  believe  that  the  impressment  of  her  own  seamen  on 
board  of  American  ships  was  a  reasonable  ground  of  war.  It  held  that  the 
evil  of  impressment  had  been  grossly  exaggerated  ;  J  and  that  an  honest  and 
fair  proposal  to  exclude  the  subjects  of  Great  Britain  from  the  American 
service  would  have  [iroduced  an  honourable  and  advantageous  arrangement 
of  the  whole  question.  The  Prince  Regent,  in  his  Declaration,  avers,  that  the 
complete  subserviency  of  the  government  of  the  United  States  to  the  ruler 
of  France  was  the  real  cause  of  the  war  ;  that  "  from  their  common  origin, 
from  their  common  interests,  aud  from  their  professed  principles  of  freedom 
and  independence,  the  United  States  was  the  last  power  in  which  Great 
Britain  could  have  expected  to  find  a  willing  instrument  and  abettor  of 
French  tyranny."  The  Remonstrance  of  the  Legislatui-e  of  Massachusetts 
echoes  this  charge  in  words  of  glowing  eloquence  :  "  If  war  must  have  been 
the  portion  of  these  United  States  ;  if  they  were  destined  by  Providence  to 
march  the  downward  road  to  slavery,  through  foreign  conquest  and  military 
usurpation ;  your  remonstrants  regret  that  such  a  moment  and  such  an  occa- 
sion should  have  been  chosen  for  the  experiment ;  that  while  the  oppressed 
nations  of  Europe  are  making  a  magnanimous  and  glorious  etfort  against  the 
common  enemy  of  free  states,  we  alone,  the  descendants  of  the  pilgrims, 
sworn  foes  to  civil  and  religious  slavery,  should  voluntarily  co-operate  with 
the  oppressor  to  bind  other  nations  in  his  chains." 

The  policy  of  Jetlerson  during  tiie  eight  years  of  his  Presidency,  and  that 
of  Madison  during  tlie  first  three  years  of  his  tenure  of  office,  was  not  to 
draw  the  sword  against  either  of  the  two  great  belligerents  who  interfered 
with  the  peaceful  course  of  American  commerce  by  their  decrees  aud  counter- 
decrees.  Their  weapons  were  embargoes  and  tarifl's.  Gradually  the  war- 
party  in  the  States  became  irresistible.  Six  months  only  were  wanting  to 
the  completion  of  the  term  of  Madi.son's  Px'esidency  ;  he  would  not  be  re- 
elected if  he  did  not  yield  to  the  popular  voice,  whose  passionate  expression, 
in  the  Slave  States  especiall}',  was  no  evidence  against  its  real  strength.     In  a 

'  Hanscird,  vol.  xxiv.  p.  363. 

t   "Auuual  ReRister,"  1813,  p.  409  (Slate  Papers). 

t  Simoud  sajs  tbal  one  half  of  the  crews  of  American  ships  were  British  seamen,  having 
false  protoctious,  aud  yet  not  one  in  a  humlred  was  impressed.  He  himself  owned  twenty-lour 
American  vessels,  and  had  not  ten  sailors  impressed  out  of  Ihcm  during  the  war,  although  a 
great  number  were  British-horn.     ("  Tour,"  vol.  i.  p.  334.) 
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mixed  government  the  violence  of  the  multitude  has  a  counterpoise  in  the 
sagacity  and  prudence  of  the  more  educated  classes.  In  America,  when  tTro 
generals,  friends  of  Washington,  who  had  advocated  peace,  were  conveyed  to 
prison  to  shelter  them  from  the  mob,  and  when  the  mob  broke  open  the 
prison,  fractured  the  skull  of  one,  and  killed  another  on  the  spot,  the  lesson 
was  very  intelligible  to  waverers  between  war  and  peace.  Jefleraon  himself 
dreaded  going  to  war,  because  "the  licentious  and  lying  character  of  our 
journals,  but  more  than  this,  the  marvellous  credulity  with  which  the 
members  of  Congress  received  every  current  lie,"  would  produce  constant 
embarrassment  to  the  government  in  the  conduct  of  the  war.  The  news- 
papers had  become  a  new  power  in  the  Federation,  "  indispensable  to  the 
existence  of  freedom,  and  nearly  incompatible  with  the  maintenance  of  public 
order."  *  Tet  their  rapid  and  excessive  multiplication  had  neutralized  tiieir 
influence.  In  1775  there  were  37  newspapers  in  the  thirteen  States ; 
iu  1810  there  were  358  in  the  Union.  Jeil'erson,  however  "quaker" 
was  his  general  policy,  looked  upon  the  probable  issue  of  the  war  of  1812 
with  an  almost  childish  confidence.  The  United  States  had  only  to  create 
a  marine  to  free  the  seas  from  the  ascendancy  of  Great  Britain.  Upon 
American  ground  they  -would  be  irresistible.  The  invasion  of  Canada  would 
be  only  a  march.  To  carry  Halifax  would  be  merely  an  aft'air  of  a  few  months. 
New  York  might  be  burnt  by  the  British  fleet,  but  could  not  the  government 
of  the  Union,  in  its  turn,  cause  London  to  be  burnt  by  English  mercenaries, 
easily  recruited  from  a  starving  corrupt  population  ?  No  truce,  no  inter- 
mission, before  Canada  was  obtained  as  an  indemnity  for  a  thousand  ships 
seized  by  British  cruisers,  aud  for  six  thousand  seamen  carried  off  by  im- 
pressment. No  sheathing  the  sword  before  full  security  for  the  future  was 
obtained  for  every  man  sailing  under  the  American  flag.  All  this  accom- 
plished,— peace  with  Great  Britain,  and  war  with  France.  Such  were  the 
dreams  of  the  man  who  drew  the  first  Declaration  of  Independence,  and  who 
believed  that  nothing  was  beyond  the  power  of  a  democratic  government.f 
The  warlike  impulses  of  this  democracy  were  sensibly  mitigated  by  the 
sudden  pressure  of  taxation  for  the  general  purposes  of  the  Federal  govern- 
ment, in  addition  to  the  local  taxation  of  each  State.  In  the  four  years 
ended  1811,  the  expenditure  upon  the  Military  and  Naval  Establishments  was 
about  24  millions  of  dollars.  In  the  four  years  ended  1815,  they  had  reached 
102  millions  of  dollars.  The  Public  Debt  had  been  more  than  doubled 
between  1813  and  1816,  aa  compared  with  the  four  previous  years. 

The  injurious  effects  to  the  commerce  of  both  countries  which  resulted 
from  the  British  Orders  in  Council,  the  American  Embargo  Acts,  and  the 
war,  are  manifest  in  the  returns  of  exports  of  British  produce  to  the 
United  States,  and  of  the  total  exports  from  American  ports  to  all  countries. 
In  1807  the  United  States  imported  nearly  twenty-nine  millions  of  pounds' 
worth  of  foreit;n  merchandise,  and  exported  twenty-two  millions  and  a  half 
of  home  and  foreign  produce.  In  1811  the  imports  and  the  exports  were 
If.ss  by  one  half.     In   1814  the  total  imports  from   all  parts  of  the  world 


*  De  Tocqueville,  vol.  U.  p.  20. 

+  These  ojiinious  are  supporteil  by  a  reference  to  five  letters  of  Jefferson,  of  January,  Juno, 
and  August,  1812,  to  be  found  in  "Works  of  Jetfcrson,"  vol.  vi.  See  De  Wit,  "Thomac 
Jetl'ersou,"  p.  35S, 
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amounted  only  to  2,700,000?.,  and  the  total  exports  to  1,440,000?.  The 
internal  resources  of  America  were  indeed  very  great,  in  her  unlimited  amount 
of  territory,  in  the  adventurous  industry  of  her  people,  and  in  the  rapid  multi- 
plication of  the  communications  between  the  several  States.  In  1790  there 
were  under  2000  miles  of  Post  Eoutes,  with  75  Post-offices.  In  1815  there 
were  nearly  44,000  miles  of  Post  Eoutes,  with  3000  Post-offices.  But  the 
American  population  would  never  iiave  quadrupled  in  half  a  century  without  the 
Stimulus  of  foreign  commerce.  The  great  Cotton  cultivation  of  the  Southern 
States  was  at  the  period  of  this  war  very  imperfectly  developed,  and  their 
slave  population  was  consequently  less  identified  with  the  ruthless  tyranny 
of  the  demand  for  labour  than  with  the  milder  servitude  under  the  origiual 
planters.  It  miglit  have  been  supposed  that  the  interruption  of  our  cotton 
supply  by  the  war  of  1812  would  have  produced  an  essential  derangement  of 
that  great  branch  of  our  manufacturing  industry  which  had  enabled  us  in  a 
considerable  degree  to  support  the  pressure  of  the  continental  war.  But  at 
that  period  the  imports  of  American  cotton  were  comparatively  trifling.  The 
first  arrival  of  cotton  wool  from  America  was  one  bag  from  Charleston 
delivered  at  Liverpool  in  1785.  In  1791  only  2,000,000  lbs.  of  cotton  were 
grown  in  the  United  States ;  in  1801  the  crop  was  about  40,000,000  lbs. ;  in 
1811  the  crop  was  estimated  at  80,000,000  lbs.  The  exports  of  cotton,  which 
had  been  62,000,000  lbs.  in  1811,  were  reduced  to  28,000,000  lbs.  in  1812, 
and  to  19,000,000  lbs.  in  1813.  When  we  compare  these  figures  with  the 
961,707,264  lbs.  of  raw  cotton  imported  into  the  United  Kingdom  from  the 
United  States  in  the  year  ending  31st  of  December,  1859,  we  may  estimate 
the  danger  and  difficulty  of  a  diminished  supply  now,  as  compared  with  the 
period  when  the  commercial  intercourse  of  the  two  countries  was  wholly  sus- 
pended, except  through  the  extensive  operation  of  that  contraband  trade  which 
no  blockade  or  embargo  could  prevent.*  It  is  a  singular  fact,  as  showing  the 
notions  of  commercial  policy  which  prevailed  at  that  period  in  the  legislative 
mind,  that  Earl  Darnley,  in  the  House  of  Lords  on  May  14, 1813,  complained 
tiiat  "  American  Cotton,  on  a  system  that  could  not  be  too  severely  repro- 
bated, had,  until  lately,  been  allowed  to  be  imported,  to  the  great  detriment 
of  our  own  colonies,  and  to  the  great  advantage  of  the  territory  of  our 
enemies."  f  The  cotton-spinners  of  York  at  that  time  addressed  a  petition 
to  the  House  of  Commons,  in  which  they  said,  that  having  learnt  that 
petitions  had  been  presented  to  the  House  in  favour  of  a  prohibition  on  the 
exportation  of  cotton-wool,  the  growth  of  America,  they  prayed  the  House 
not  to  adopt  any  measures  which  could  assist  the  efforts  of  foreign  nations 
to  supplant  our  cotton  manufacture,  and  which  would  prove  the  entire  ruin 
of  tlie  trade  of  the  petitioners.  J 

In  the  Remonstrance  of  Massachusetts  the  Congress  is  asked,  "  Must  we 
add  another  example  to  the  catalogue  of  republics  which  have  been  ruined  by 
a  spirit  of  foreign  conquests Were  not  the  territories  of  the  United 

*  For  the  preceding  statistical  facts  regarding  the  United  States  at  the  time  of  the  War, 
we  have  consulted  "  Gwgraphy  of  America,"  published  by  the  Society  for  Diffusion  of  Useful 
Knowledge  ;  Porter's  "Progress  of  the  Nation  ;"  Macgregor's  "Commercial  Statistics,"  vol  iu.  ; 
the  "English  Cyclop.Tdia, "  art.  United  States  ;  and  the  "  American  Almanac,"  for  1861. 

t  Hansard,  vol.  xxvi.  col.  180. 

t  Ibid.,  p.  203. 
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States  sufficiently  extensive  before  the  annexation  of  Loiiisi;ina,  the  pro- 
jected reduction  of  Canada,  and  the  seizure  of  West  Florida?"  Within  a 
fortnight  after  the  declaration  of  war,  the  American  general  Hull  set  out  for 
the  invasion  of  Canada  with  a  force  of  2800  men.  On  the  12th  of  July  he 
crossed  the  river  Detroit,  and  captured  the  small  open  town  of  Sandwich. 
From  this  place  he  issued  a  proclamation  threatening  a  war  of  extermination 
if  the  savages  were  employed  in  resisting  his  advance.  The  English  com- 
mander, major-general  Brock,  had,  however,  collected  a  force  of  700  British 
regulars  and  militia,  and  600  Indians,  with  which  he  repulsed  Hull  in  three 
attempts  against  Fort  Amherstburg,  and  compelled  him  to  recross  the  river 
to  Detroit.  On  the  16th  of  August  Hull  capitulated  with  2500  men  to 
Brock  and  his  little  army.  A  second  attempt  to  invade  Upper  Canada  was 
made  by  the  American  general  Wadsworth,  who,  ou  the  13th  of  October, 
carried  Queenstown  with  a  large  force.  In  the  defence  of  Queenstown, 
general  Brock,  the  gallant  English  commander,  fell ;  but  reinforcements  of 
English  troops  having  arrived,  Wadsworth  was  totally  defeated,  and  sur- 
rendered with  900  men.  At  the  time  of  Hull's  capitulation  to  Brock,  the 
American  fort  in  the  small  island  of  Michillimackinac  was  taken  by  a  force  of 
English,  of  Canadians,  and  of  Indians. 

The  employment  of  Indians  in  the  first  American  war  had  aroused  the 
eloquent  wrath  of  Chatham,  when  he  exclaimed,  "  Who  is  the  man  who  will 
dare  to  authorize  and  associate  to  our  arms  the  tomahawk  and  scalping  knife 
of  the  savage  ?  "  Not  only  American  but  English  writers  denounce  their 
employment  in  the  war  of  1812,  as  a  stain  upon  our  national  reputation. 
Certainly  it  is  to  be  apprehended  that  whenever  the  Indians  were  acting  in 
detached  bodies,  as  allies  of  the  British  and  Canadians,  their  warfare  was 
marked  by  the  reckless  destruction  of  life  and  property,  and  by  their  accus- 
tomed cruelty  to  the  vanquished  enemy.  It  is  not  clear,  however,  that 
the  charge  is  unexceptionably  just  that  the  British  brought  into  the 
conflict  "  savages  of  too  low  an  order  to  be  under  military  command."  * 
It  is  but  fair  to  state  that  in  the  last  despatch  of  general  Brock,  addressed 
to  sir  George  Prevost,  Grovernor  in  chief  of  the  British  provinces 
of  North  America,  he  says,  that  many  of  the  Indian  nations  had  been 
engaged  in  active  warfare  with  the  United  States,  notwithstanding  the  con- 
stant endeavours  of  the  British  government  to  dissuade  them  from  it ;  that 
from  the  breaking  out  of  the  war,  they  took  a  most  active  part ;  and  that 
they  were  led  in  the  attack  upon  Hull  at  Detroit  by  an  English  colonel  and 
an  English  captain.  "  Nothing,"  adds  general  Brock,  "  could  exceed  their 
order  and  steadiness.  A  few  prisoners  were  taken  by  them  during  the 
advance,  whom  they  treated  with  every  humanity.  Such  was  their  forbear- 
ance and  attention  to  what  was  required  of  them,  that  the  enemy  sustained 
no  other  loss  in  men  than  what  was  occasioned  by  the  fire  of  our  battery."  f 
This  might  have  been  an  exceptional  case,  in  which  tiie  common  ferocity  of 
Indian  warfare  might  have  been  controlled  by  one  of  the  most  honourable  and 
the  most  lamented  of  the  British  officers  in  America.  The  savages  fighting  under 
him  cannot  be  described  as  of  "  too  low  an  order  to  be  under   military  com- 

*  H.  Martineau,  "  Introduction  to  History  of  the  Peace." 
+  London  Gazette,  October  tith,  1812,  in  "Animal  Register." 
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maud."  The  Brilish  autliorities  umloubteiUy  put  anns  into  the  haiuis  of  the 
ludiau  chiefs  when  the  war  broke  out.  The  crime  was  not  iu  arming  these 
daring  warriurs,  with  the  intent  to  bring  them  under  tlie  common  subjection 
of  the  soldier  to  his  officer  ;  but  in  leaving  them  when  they  were  armed  to 
tiieir  own  uncontrolled  action,  in  which  "forbearance"  would  have  been 
accounted  by  them  weakness  and  not  virtue. 

The  early  successes  of  our  land  forces  could  scarcely  have  been  expected 
The  number  of  regular  British  troops  in  Canada  was  about  4500  men ;  tiie 
militia  of  the  two  provinces  was  not  more  in  number.  The  American  regular 
army  was  equally  small.  But  the  prowess  of  the  American  militia  had  been 
capable  iu  the  former  war  of  gaining  victories  over  the  disciplined  troops  of 
Burgoyue  and  Cornwallis.  The  politicians  of  London  were  surprised  at  the 
victories  of  1812.  They  saw  a  great  host  of  the  militia  of  the  Northern  States 
ready  to  fight  with  the  warlike  enthusiasm  of  democratic  populations.  They 
were  unacquainted  with  the  philosophical  demonstration,  "  that  when  a 
democratic  people  engages  in  a  war  after  a  long  peace,  it  incurs  much  more 
risk  of  defeat  than  any  other  nation."  The  first  successes  of  our  armies  in 
America  begat  a  confidence  that  the  duration  of  the  war  would  be  attended 
with  similar  triumphs.  There  was  surprise  when  our  troops  in  Canada  were 
beaten.  There  was  universal  indignation  when,  in  the  last  year  of  the  war, 
the  choicest  of  the  Peninsular  troops  were  routed  at  New  Orleans.  It  was 
not  understood  that  the  chances  of  success  for  the  army  of  a  democratic  people 
are  necessarily  increased  by  a  prolonged  war  ;  and  that  such  an  army,  if  not 
ruined  at  first,  would  become  the  victors.* 

At  tlie  commencement  of  the  war  of  1812,  the  naval  force  of  the  United 
Slates  consisted  of  four  frigates  and  eight  sloops,  manned  by  GOOO  seamen 
The  British  navy  comprised,  of  ships  in  commission  for  sea  service,  a  total  of 
G21  ;  of  these,  102  were  ships  of  the  line;  of  frigates,  from  44  guns  to  32, 
there  were  111  ;  of  smaller  frigates,  sloops,  gun-brigs,  and  cutters,  there 
were  more  than  300. t  What,  thought  the  people  of  this  country,  could  the 
petty  American  navy  effect  against  such  a  force  f  The  Loudon  Gazette, 
of  the  6th  of  October,  announced  the  capture  of  Detroit  and  the  capitulation 
of  Hull.  The  Loudon  Gazette,  of  the  lOth  of  October,  contains  a  despatch 
from  vice-admiral  Sawyer,  enclosing  "  a  letter  from  captain  Dacres,  of  his 
Majesty's  late  ship  Guerriere,  giving  an  account  of  his  having  sustained  a 
close  action  of  near  two  hours,  on  the  19th  ult.,  with  the  American  frigate 
Constitution,  of  very  superior  force  both  in  guns  and  men  (of  the  latter 
almost  double),  when  the  Guerriere,  being  totally  dismasted,  she  polled  so 
deep  as  to  render  all  further  efforts  at  the  guns  unavailing,  and  it  became  a 
duty  to  spare  the  lives  of  the  remaining  part  of  her  valuable  crew  by  hauling 
down  her  colours."  The  American  frigate  Constitution,  which  captured  the 
Guerriere,  was  of  1533  tons,  whilst  the  English  frigate  was  of  1092 
tons.  On  the  16th  of  October  the  American  brig  Wasp  captured  the 
British  sloop  Frolic,  each  being  of  18  guns,  but  the  American  vessel  much 
superior  in  tonnage.  Both  these  ■small  vessels  were  captured  soon  after 
the  action  by  the  British  ship  of  tlie  line  Poictiers.     Another  disaster  quickly 

*  See  De  Tocqueville,  vol.  iv.  chap.  xxiv. 
•f  See  Tables  to  James's  *' Naval  llistory," 
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followed  the  loss  of  the  Guen-iere.  The  British  frigate  Macedonian,  after  a 
most  gallant  fight,  was  captured  by  the  American  frigate  United  States.  As 
in  the  case  of  the  Guerri^re,  the  tonnage  of  the  Macedonian  was  nearly  a 
third  less  than  the  tonnage  of  the  enemy's  frigate.  Again,  on  the  29th  of 
December,  the  Java,  of  1092  tons,  was  captured  by  the  Constitution.  The 
British  sloop  Peacock,  which  struck  to  the  American  brig  Hornet  on 
the  14th  of  February,  1813,  was  the  fifth  ship  of  our  navy,  numbering 
621  vessels  in  commission  for  sea  service,  wliich  had  hauled  down  its 
colours  in  engagements  with  four  ships  of  that  navy  which  comprised  only 
four  frigates  and  eight  sloops.  The  people  of  this  country  were  in  asto- 
nishment, and  almost  in  despair,  at  this  unexpected  result.  The  glory  of  our 
navy  had  departed.  "  The  charm  of  its  invincibility  had  now  been  broken  ; 
its  consecrated  standard  no  longer  floated  victorious  on  the  main."  *  France 
and  other  nations  rejoiced,  saying  that  England's  maritime  tyranny  was  at  an 
end.  The  Admiralty  was  assailed  by  denunciations  of  its  incapacity  and 
neglect.  It  was  answered  that  our  naval  force  on  the  American  stations  at 
the  commencement  of  the  war  was  in  no  degree  insufficient ;  that  from  Halifax 
to  the  West  Indies  there  were  stationed  ships  seven  times  more  powerful 
than  the  whole  of  the  American  navy.  Our  government  was  evidently 
ignorant  of  the  great  inequality  in  the  comparative  size  of  what  were  called 
American  frigates.  The  Constitution,  the  United  States,  and  the  Presi- 
dent, were  intended  for  line-of-battle  ships.  Although  only  single-decked 
vessels,  they  had  the  same  tonnage  and  capacity  for  carrying  men  as  the 
greater  number  of  British  two-deckers.  They  were  ships  of  the  line  in  dis- 
guise. The  Americans  no  doubt  knew  that  the  captain  of  a  British  32-gun 
frigate  was  bound  to  fight  any  single-decked  ship,  and  that  he  would  be 
liable  to  a  court-martial  if  he  shrank  from  such  an  engagement.  Our  govern- 
ment, which  prescribed  the  rule,  shut  its  eyes  to  the  inevitable  danger. 
Scarcely  a  frigate  of  our  navy  in  the  Atlantic  was  sailing  with  a  consort.  As 
in  the  outset  of  every  other  war,  and  too  often  during  its  continuance,  the 
British  Admiralty  was  the  slave  of  routine.  It  neither  built  frigates,  nor  cut 
dow'n  line-of-battle  ships,  capable  of  meeting  these  enormous  American  vessels 
called  frigates.  It  sent  the  captains  and  crews  of  ordinary  frigates  to  fight 
single-handed  against  such  disparity  of  force.  There  were  numerous  fast 
two-deckers  that  might  have  been  employed  on  the  American  stations,  ready 
for  meeting  these  vessels  on  equal  terms.  The  Admiralty  believed  that  a 
frigate  was  a  frigate,  and  ought  to  contend  with  any  other  frigate.  The 
government  was,  in  truth,  too  busy  with  the  European  war  to  pay  much 
attention  to  an  enemy  regarded  with  an  official  feeling  approaching  to 
contempt. 

Seven  years  only  had  elapsed  since  the  glories  of  Trafalgar,  when  tlie 
British  navy  felt  degraded  and  humiliated  by  these  unforeseen  triumphs  of 
an  enemy  with  whom  that  generation  of  seamen  had  never  measured  their 
strength.  A  spirit  of  emulation  was  quickly  roused.  The  commanders  and 
crews  of  ships  in  the  Atlantic  knew  that  it  would  not  be  enough  to  make 
prize  of  merchant  vessels  and  sweep  privateers  from  the  seas,  but  that  the 
honour  of  the  Britisli  flag  would  be  impaired  unless  some  achievement  could 

•  Karl  Damloy  in  the  House  uf  Lord.i,  JIuy  14,  1813 — (EanoaiJ,  vol.  xxiv-  ool.  182.) 
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restore  its  old  prestige.  There  was  a  captain  of  a  frigate  on  tlie  Halifax 
station  whose  chivalrous  feeling  prompted  him  to  some  exploit  in  which,  with 
an  equal  enemy,  be  might  rely  upon  a  sound  ship  and  upon  well-trained 
men.  Captain  Broke,  of  the  Shannon,  had,  by  careful  training,  brouglit 
his  crew  into  the  highest  state  of  efficiency.  He  bad  been  long  watching  ihe 
frigate  Chesapeake  in  the  harbour  of  Boston.  These  frigates  were  of  nearly 
equal  strength  in  their  weight  of  metal  and  their  number  of  men.  Captain 
Broke,  in  his  desire  to  fight  a  duel  with  the  American  frigate,  had  sent  away 
his  consort,  the  Tenedos,  and  bad  then  despatched  a  courteous  challenge  to 
captain  Lawrence  of  the  Chesapeake,  in  which  he  says : — "  I  request  you 
will  do  me  the  favour  to  meet  the  Shannon,  ship  to  ship,  to  try  the  fortunes 
of  our  respective  flags.  All  interruption  shall  be  provided  against."  This 
challenge  was  sent  on  the  1st  of  June,  and  immediately  afterwards  the 
Shannon  lay-to  under  Boston  lighthouse.  Captain  Lawrence  had  not 
received  Broke's  letter  when  he  sailed  out  of  the  harbour,  followed  by  many 
seamen  and  other  inhabitants  of  Boston  in  barges  and  pleasure  boats,  who 
expected  that  this  daring  demonstration  of  the  hostile  frigate  would  be 
followed  by  its  speedy  capture.  At  half-past  five  in  the  afternoon  the 
American  hauled  up  within  hail  of  the  Englishman  on  the  starboard  side, 
and  the  battle  began.  After  two  or  three  broadsides  had  been  exchanged, 
the  Chesapeake  fell  on  board  the  Shannon,  her  mizen  chains  locking  in  with 
her  adversary's  fore-rigging.  Broke  immediately  ordered  the  two  shijjs  to  be 
lashed  together,  and  the  select  men  to  prepare  for  boarding.  His  own  pitliy 
narrative  tells  the  result  more  eiFectively  than  any  amplification.  "  Our 
gallant  bands  appointed  to  that  service  immediately  rushed  in,  under  their 
respective  officers,  upon  the  enemy's  decks,  driving  everything  before  them 
with  irresistible  fury.  The  enemy  made  a  desperate  but  disorderly  resistance. 
The  firing  continued  at  all  the  gangways,  and  between  the  tops,  but  in  two 
minutes'  time  the  enemy  were  driven  sword  in  hand  from  every  post.  The 
American  flag  was  hauled  down,  and  the  proud  old  British  union  floated 
triumphant  over  it.  In  another  minute  they  ceased  firing  from  below,  and 
called  for  quarter.  The  whole  of  this  service  was  achieved  in  fifteen  minutes 
from  the  commencement  of  the  action."  This  single  combat,  fought  on  the 
anniversary  of  Howe's  great  victory,  had  as  much  eft'ect  in  restoring  the 
confidence  of  England  in  her  naval  arm  as  if  an  enemy's  squadron  had  been 
brought  captured  into  her  ports.  Captain  Broke  sailed  ofi"  with  his  jirize  for 
Halifax,  where  captain  Lawrence,  who  had  fought  his  ship  with  real  heroism, 
died  of  his  wounds,  and  was  followed  to  the  grave  by  the  officers  of  the 
Shannon. 

The  details  of  the  campaigns  in  Canada  would  have  small  interest  for  the 
present  generation.  The  vicissitudes  of  this  warfare,  the  advance  of  the 
Americans  one  week  and  their  retreat  the  next,  the  skirmishes,  the  surprises, 
scarcely  excited  the  attention  of  the  public  of  this  country,  coming  close 
upon  the  stimulating  narratives  of  the  retreat  of  Napoleon  from  Moscow,  or 
the  march  of  WeQington  from  Torres  Vedras  to  Madrid.  The  battle  of 
"  Cbrystler's  Farm"  could  scarcely  compete  in  interest  with  the  victory  of 
Salamanca.  In  1813  the  British  were  compelled  to  evacuate  York  (now 
Toronto),  the  capital  of  Upper  Canada.  The  Americans  there  burnt  the 
public   buildings ;   which   act  was   alleged  as   the  justification  for  a   more 
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memorable  and  more  disgraceful  act  of  retaliation  by  the  British  at  Wash- 
ington. In  an  attack  upon  Burlington,  tlie  Americans  were  compelled  to 
fall  back  upon  Niagara,  and  lost  a  great  part  of  their  army  in  a  series  of 
unsuccessful  actious.  The  British  on  the  Detroit  frontier  were  forced  to 
retreat  in  confusion.  On  Lake  Ontario  our  troops,  uuder  sir  George  Prevost, 
were  repulsed  in  an  attack  upon  Saekett's  Harbour.  On  Lake  Erie  the 
superior  force  of  the  enemy  destroyed  our  flotilla ;  and  the  Americans, 
obtaining  the  command  of  the  lake,  became  masters  of  Upper  Canada.  Ten 
thousand  men  then  marched  from  difl'ereut  points  upon  Lower  Canada, 
where  the  action  near  Chrystler's  Farm  took  place,  and  the  American  army, 
totally  routed,  precipitately  crossed  the  St.  Lawrence.  General  Hull 
sustained  another  severe  defeat  on  the  25th  of  December.  In  this  campaign, 
when  the  American  general  evacuated  Fort  St.  George,  by  the  express  orders 
of  his  government  he  burnt  the  Canadian  vilhige  of  Newark.  Tlie  order 
said,  "  The  exposed  part  of  the  frontier  must  be  protected  by  destroying  such 
of  the  Canadian  villages  in  its  front  as  would  best  shelter  the  enemy  during 
the  winter."  When  the  British  troops  under  colonel  Murray  defeated  the 
Americans  at  Buffalo,  that  village  was  burnt  as  well  as  the  village  of  Black 
liock  ;  and  the  Indians  were  let  loose  on  the  surrounding  country  to  take 
vengeance  for  the  coudagratiou  of  Newark.  Sir  George  Prevost  then  issued 
a  proclamation  lamenting  the  necessity  which  had  compelled  these  reprisals, 
and  deprecating  a  continuance  of  so  barbarous  a  system  of  warfare.  His 
retaliation  had  some  effect  upon  the  Americans  in  putting  a  stop  to  what  an 
officer  of  that  government  called  the  "  new  and  degrading  system  of  defence 
which,  by  substituting  the  torch  for  the  bayonet,  furnished  the  enemy  with 
both  motive  and  justification  for  a  war  of  retaliation."*  The  disgrace 
remained  to  both  sides.  The  retaliatory  spirit  was  strangely  exhibited 
during  this  year  in  another  form.  Twenty-three  prisoners  of  war  were  sent 
to  England  to  be  dealt  with  as  British  subjects.  The  American  general 
then  ordered  into  close  confluement  twenty-three  British  soldiers,  as  hostages 
for  the  safety  of  the  twenty-three  who  were  liable  to  be  dealt  with  as 
traitors.  Our  government  selected  forty-six  officers  and  non-commissioned 
officers — prisoners  in  Eni;land — to  be  regarded  as  hostages  for  the  safety  of 
the  twenty-three  prisoners  in  America.  The  affair  went  oft'  with  menaces - 
and,  on  an  exchange  of  prisoners,  the  British  who  had  fought  against  their 
country,  and  the  hostages,  were  silently  released. 

The  desultory,  indecisive,  and  useless  fightim,'3  in  Canada  had  produced 
not  the  slightest  effect  upon  the  relative  positions  of  Great  Britain  and 
America.  The  English,  however,  liad  iearnt  not  to  underrate  the  courage 
and  enterprize  of  tiieir  enemy  ;  the  Americans  had  learnt  that  Canada  couid 
not  be  conquered  in  a  day's  march,  and  that  a  handful  of  disciplined  troops 
might  defend  the  country  against  numerous  bands  imperfectly  organized. 
The  naval  successes  of  the  United  States  were  almost  wholly  at  an  end  after 
the  first  year.  Our  government  learnt  a  little  caution  and  providence,  and 
gave  up  the  false  confidence  that  any  English  frigate  could  fight  a  vessel 
whose  tonnage  was  as  three  to  two.  The  merchant  service  of  both  countries 
sustained  severe  losses  ;  but  American  commerce  suffered  still  more  from  the 

*  Armstrong  (.\mtiican  Secrcl.ary-at-\Y;ir)  — quutcd  by  Alison. 
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restrictivo  nicnsurea  nf  the  American  fjovemnietit.  The  iiiterruptioii  to  the 
dealings  nf  North  and  South  with  neutral  states  was  so  serious,  that  in 
Marcli,  1814,  the  President  proposed  to  Congress  the  repeal  of  the  Eiiib:irtro 
and  Non-Importation  Acts.  The  British  governmcut  ■proclaimed  a  bloekade 
of  the  whole  Atlantic  coast  of  the  United  States,  nearly  2000  miles  in  extent, 
and  abounding  in  harbours  and  navigable  inlets.  The  President,  on  the 
29th  of  June,  proclaimed  that  such  bh.ckade  was  not  a  regular  or  'egai 
blockade,  as  defined  and  recognized  by  the  law  of  nations,  and  that  it  formed 
no  lawful  prohibition  or  obstacle  to  friendly  and  neutral  vessels  to  triid*!  with 
the  United  States.  We  have  shown  that  in  1S14  t!ie  total  exports  of  the 
United  States  had  fallen  to  less  tlian  a  million  and  a  half  in  value.  The 
government  had  almost  wholly  lost,  in  the  excessive  falling  oil"  of  imports,  its 
great  source  of  revenue — the  Customs.  It  resorted  iul8I4  to  taxes  on  excisable 
articles,  to  licences,  and  to  stamps.  The  system  of  loans,  coupled  with  the 
,ssue  of  Treasury  notes  was  also  adopted  ;  and  the  public  debt  was  very 
quickly  doubli'd.  The  Democratic  party  was  depressed,  and  almost  hopeless. 
Jeft'erson  himself  began  to  speak  with  bitterness  of  the  ruin  of  the  planters, 
of  the  weight  of  taxes,  of  the  silly  boasts  of  the  press.*  The  personal  lot  of 
this  distinguished  man  was  truly  pitiable.  He  said,  that  as  for  himself,  this 
state  of  things  would  compel  him  to  make  the  sacrifice  of  all  tranquillity,  of 
all  comfort,  for  the  rest  of  Ids  days.  From  the  total  depreciation  of  the  pro- 
ducts which  ought  to  procure  him  subsistence  and  independence,  he  should 
be,  like  Tantalus,  dying  of  thirst,  with  the  water  up  to  his  shoulders.  The 
New  England  States  began  openly  to  complain  of  that  preponderance  of  the 
Southern  States  which  had  forced  the  Union  into  war.  Very  early  in  the 
contest  Massachusetts  and  Connecticut  had  refused  to  send  their  contingents 
to  the  army  of  the  Union  ;  and  now  Massachusetts  proposed  to  confer  with 
delegates  from  other  New  England  States,  "to  take  measures  if  they  think 
proper,  for  procuring  a  convention  of  delegates  from  all  the  United  States, 
to  revise  tlie  Constitution" — in  other  words,  to  break  up  the  Union.  Six 
years  later,  the  question  of  preponderance  between  the  North  and  South 
was  again  agitated,  upon  the  discussions  on  the  admission  of  Missouri  to 
the  Union  ;  in  which  struggle  the  great  question  was  involved,  whether 
slavery  should  be  established  m  that  State,  or  excluded  by  the  terms  of 
admission.  The  confidence  of  many  tlioughtful  persons  in  the  United 
St.-ites  in  tlie  duration  of  the  Union  had  been  shaken  by  the  divisions  of 
Federalists  and  Republicans,  which  had  reached  a  climax  in  the  war  of  1812. 
Jefferson,  one  of  the  most  foreseeing  of  the  founders  of  the  Eepublic,  did  not 
regard  these  divisions  with  alarm,  because  they  existed  in  the  bosom  of  each 
State.  What  he  regarded  with  alarm  was  the  coincidence  of  a  line  of  demarca- 
tion, moral  and  political,  with  the  geographical  line.  The  views  of  a  sagacious 
statesman  are  sometimes  prophetic.  The  idea  of  a  line  of  geographical 
demarcation  involving  a  different  system  of  polities  and  morals,  once  con- 
ceived, he  thought  could  never  he  effaced.  He  believed  that  this  idea  would 
appear,  on  every  occasion,  renewing  irritation,  and  kindling  iu  the  end  hate 
so  mortal,  that  separation  would  become  preferable  to  eternal  discord.     He 


•  LetterE  of  Jefferson,  in  the  sixth  volume  of  his  Works. 
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had  been,  Tie  said,  of  those  who  had  had  the  firmest  confidence  in  the  long 
duration  of  the  Union ;  he  began  much  to  doubt  it.* 

On  the  31st  of  May,  1814,  two  thousand  four  hundred  gallant  troops, 
the  soldiers  of  "Wellington  in  the  Peninsula,  were  on  board  a  fleet  in 
the  Garonne,  -waiting  a  favourable  wind  to  sail  for  America.  They  con- 
sisted of  the  Forty-fourth  and  the  Eighty-fifth  regiments,  and  had  marched 
from  Bayonne  when  the  white  flag  hoisted  on  the  citadel  had  announced 
that  the  war  with  France  was  at  an  end.  The  squadron  sailed  for  Bermuda, 
where  they  were  joined  by  other  forces.  The  troops,  amounting  to  about 
3500  men,  were  under  the  command  of  general  Eoss.  Admiral  Cockburn 
commanded  the  fleet.  These  ofiicers  were  experienced  and  energetic.  Their 
political  discretion  may  be  doubted,  although  their  first  dangerous  and 
unjustifiable  measures  might  have  been  under  the  positive  direction  of 
the  government  at  home.  Having  taken  possession  of  the  Tangier  Islands 
in  the  Bay  of  Chesapeake,  they  invited  the  negroes  in  the  adjoining  pro- 
vinces, with  a  promise  of  emancipation,  to  join  the  British  forces.  Seven- 
teen hundred  men  fled  from  their  plantations,  and  were  marshalled  in 
the  English  ranks.  This  incitement  of  the  negro  population  to  revolt 
was  a  measure  that  the  most  uncompromising  hostility  and  the  nearest 
danger  could  scarcely  justify.  The  British  government  had  to  pay  a  heavy 
fine  to  the  owners  of  the  slaves  ;  the  amount  of  which  was  referred  at 
the  Treaty  of  Ghent  to  the  emperor  of  Russia.  He  awarded  a  com- 
pensation of  250,000Z.  On  the  14th  of  August  admiral  Cockburn  ofii- 
cially  announced  to  Mr.  Monroe,  the  American  Secretary  of  State,  that 
it  was  his  purpose  to  employ  the  force  under  his  direction  "  in  destroy- 
ing and  laying  waste  such  towns  and  districts  upon  the  coast  as  may  be 
found  assailable."  He  added  that  this  was  in  retaliation  for  a  wanton 
destruction  committed  by  the  army  of  the  United  States  in  Upper  Canada.f 
The  announcement  was  afterwards  withdrawn.  The  spirit  of  it  was  un- 
happily preserved,  to  diminish  the  lustre  of  a  brilliant  attack  upon  the 
capital  of  the  United  States. J 

The  British  squadron  having  ascended  the  river  Patusent,  the  army 
was  disembarked  at  the  village  of  Benedict,  with  the  intention  of  co- 
operating with  admiral  Cockburn  in  an  attack  on  a  flotilla  of  gunboats. 
The  army  commenced  its  march  on  the  20th  of  August,  and  in  three  days 
had  advanced  to  within  sixteen  miles  of  Washington.  Admiral  Cockburn 
had  during  this  time  taken  and  destroyed  the  whole  of  the  flotilla.  On  the 
23rd  general  Ross  determined  to  make  an  attempt  to  carry  Washington. 
He  put  his  troops  in  motion  on  the  evening  of  the  23rd,  and  on  the  24th 

*  Worts,  vol.  vii.  quoted  by  De  Wit.  See  Miss  Martineau,  "  History  of  the  American 
Compromises." 

+  Alison,  in  quoting  this  announcement,  raalces  admiral  Cockburn  say,  that  it  became  his 
duty  to  do  this  "  under  the  new  and  imperative  character  of  his  orders." 

X  The  duke  of  Wellington  had  ever  scrupulously  respected  private  property,  and  had  spared 
defenceless  places.  When  the  Prince  de  Joinville,  in  1844,  suggested  the  bombardment  of 
Brighton  in  the  event  of  a  war,  the  duke  wrote  to  Mr.  Raikes — "What  but  the  inordinate 
desire  of  popularity  could  have  induced  a  man  in  his  station,  a  prince  of  the  blood  royal,  the 
son  of  the  king,  of  high  rank  and  pretensions  in  that  profession  of  the  service,  to  write  and  imh- 
lish  such  a  production — an  invitation  and  provocative  to  war,  to  be  carried  on  in  a  manner  such 
as  has  been  disclaimed  by  the  civilized  portions  of  mankind." — (Raikea'  "  Correspond jnce," 
p.  366.) 
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defeated  the  Americaa  army,  nmountiag  to  between  eigbt  and  nine  tWnd 

,„en      The  catastrophe  is  related  in  few  words  by  general  Boss :-   Having 

aTt;d  the  army  for  a  short  time,  I  determined  to  n.arch  npon  Washington, 

nd  rea  hed  S  city  at  eight  o'clock  that  night.     Judging  it  o   consequeiice 

0  cI  lete  the  deLuction  of  the  pnblic  buildings  with  tl»e^-t£s.W 
delav    so  that  the  army  might  retire  without  loss  of  time    the   following 
b   iidin"  were  set  iire  tland^onsumed  :-the  Capitol,  including  the  Senate- 

se  id  House  of  Representatives,  the  Arsenal,  the  Dockyard,  Treasury 
War  office  President's  Palace,  Rope-walk,  and  the  great  Bridge  acro>    the 
Po    mac    in  the  dockyard  a  frigate  nearly  ready  to  be  launched,  and  a  s loop- 
ot- war,  were  consumed.     The  object  of  tl>e  expedition  being  accomp  i shed 

1  de  ennined,  before  any  greater  force  of  the  enemy  could  be  a.sen.bl  c^  to 
withdraw  the  troops,  and  accordingly  commenced  retiring  on  the  night  ot 

""Jhe'' indignation  of  the  American  people  was  naturally  extreme  at  an 
event  which  was  not  unjustly  characterized  ,n  a  proclamation  issued  from 
Wiington  on  the  1st  of  September.     The  President  therein  accuses  the 
iS     'force,  that  during  their  possession  of  the  capital  of  the   na  ion 
W..  "only  for  a  single  day,  "  they  wantonly  destroyed  the  P^^ic  edifices 
having  no  relation  in  their  structure  to  operations  of  war,  nor  used  at  the 
",  e  f  ,r  military  annoyance  ;  some  of  these  edifices  being  also  costly  monu- 
nntf  taste  Ld  of  the  arts,  and  others  repositories  of  the  public  archives 
not  on.y  precious  to  the  nation,  as  the  memorials  of  its  origin  and  its  early 
transactions,  but  interesting  to  all  nations,  as  contributions  to  the  general 
tcrr/hLorical  instruction  political  science."     In  England  there  was 

a  °  neml  feeling  that,  however  brilliant  had  been  the  attack  upon  Washington 
UredesLction^f  non-warlike  buildings  was  somethin.g  more  than  a  mis  ake 
It  was  an  outrage  inconsistent  with  civilized  warfare,  which  was  not  likely 
to  produce  '•  on  the  inhabitants  a  deep  and  --'^e  impression  of  the  cala- 
mi ies  of  a  war  in  which  they  have  been  so  wantonly  mvohed.       Sucli  was 
tLughtless  and  undignified  language  of  the  Prince  Eegent's  speech  on 
openin.  the  Session  of  Parliament  on  the  8th  of  November.     A  more  sober 
vfew  ot- this  demonstration  of  the  calamities  of  war  was  taken  by  a  high  mili- 
tary authority  at  the  Horse  Guards.     "  It  may  tend  to  disunite  and  to  spread 
„  ;™    nd  confusion,  but  I  incline  to  think  that  it  will  give  eventually  more 
power  to  the  Congnss.     A  nation  may  be  overpowered  and  compelled  to 
Lee  but  it  must  be  a  most  contemptible  set  to  be  frighened  into  one. 
Lord  Grenville    with  dignified  earnestness,    lamented  a  departure  trom  a 
^vstl^^o    ib  S^  had  been  pursued  even  by  Napoleon  during  a 

oiflict  of  twenty  years,  in  whose  hands  nearly  all  the  capitals  ot  Europe  had 
been,  and  in  no  instance,  except  in  that  of  the  Kremlin  ot  Moscow,  were  any 
unmiitary  buildings  destroyed.t  We  had  done,  said  Mr.  Whitbread  what 
th?  Goths  had  refused  to  do  at  Kome,  when  Behsarius  -P-;-  ^«J  ^o 
them  that  to  destroy  works  of  art  was  to  erect  a  monument  to  the  folly  of 
the  destroyers.!     He  maintained  that  the  outrage  at  Washington  bad  con- 

•  Sir  Willoughby  Gordon,   Letter  to  the  Speaker,   October   Ist,    ISH-LorJ   Colchester  s 
' '  Diary,"  vul.  ii.  p.  520. 

t  Hansard,  vol.  xxix.  col.  17. 

+  See  Gibbon,  chap,  xliii.,  a.d.  508. 
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ciliated  to  the  Ameriean  fjnvernment  those  parts  of  the  United  States  whii'h 
were  hefnre  hostile  to  it;  had  put  in  iiioi  ion  battalions  of  militia  which  before 
Were  n<it  allowed  to  march.  It  had  united  all.  It  had  made  determined 
.ipposition  to  England  a  common  interest.* 

Whether  to  the  destruction  of  the  public  buildings  of  Washington  may 
be  attributed  the  extraordinary  vigour  which  seemed  now  to  be  infused  into 
the  military  character  of  the  American  democracy,  it  is  certain  that  after  that 
event  the  course  of  the  war  was  one  of  almost  unvarving  success  to  their 
arms.  In  a  battle  on  the  11th  of  September,  which  was  the  prelude  to  an 
attack  upon  Baltimore,  general  Eoss  was  mortally  wounded;  and  colonel 
Brooke  who  succeeded  to  tlie  command,  although  gaining  a  victory,  was  com- 
pelled the  next  night  to  retreat  to  the  ships  which  were  intended  to  co-operate 
in  the  assault,  The  Americans  had  sunk  twenty  vessels  in  the  Patapsco 
nver,  which  effectually  prevented  the  British  squadron  rendering  any  aid. 
But  a  more  serious  blow  was  inflicted  upon  tiie  artr.y  in  Canada.  Our  forces 
there,  uader  sir  George  Prevost,  had  been  augmented  till  they  had  reached 
sixteen  thousand  regular  troops,  who  had  arrived  from  the  South  of  France, 
with  tlie  full  conviction  on  the  part  of  our  government  that  the  war  would  be 
speedily  concluded  by  this  array  of  veterans  against  undisciplined  masses. 
Nine  thousand  of  the  soldiers  of  the  Peninsula  were  to  act  in  co-operation 
with  a  flotilla  on  Lake  Champlain.  Tiiis  little  fleet  of  a  frigate,  a  brig,  a  sloop, 
and  tu-elve-gun  boats,  was  ill-manned  and  equipped.  The  American  squadron 
on  the  lake  was  very  superior  in  strength.  The  troops  under  Prevost  were 
to  attack  the  redoubts  of  Plattshurg,  whilst  our  flotilla  was  engaged  with 
the  vessels  in  the  bay.  Cnptain  Downie  led  his  ship  the  Confiance  gallantly 
into  action ;  but  when  a  heavy  fire  opened  from  the  American  line,  the  gnn- 
boats,  which  had  few  British  sailors  on  board,  took  flight  like  scared  wild 
fowl.  The  frigate,  brig,  and  >loop  were  left  to  bear  all  the  brunt  of  the  con- 
test. The  Confiance  made  a  brave  fight,  as  did  the  brig  and  sloop  ;  but  they 
were  finally  compelled  to  strike.  Meanwhile,  Prevost  lingered  i'l  making  the 
land  attack;  and  his  troops  did  not  reach  the  point  of  assault  till  the  fleet 
had  surrendered.  He  had  been  thus  instructed  by  earl  Bathurst :  "  take  care 
not  to  expose  his  Majesty's  troops  to  being  cut  off;  and  guard  against  what- 
ever might  commit  the  safety  of  the  forces  under  your  command."  He 
obeved  his  instructions  to  the  letter.  The  command  of  the  lake  was  lost ; 
and  therefore  it  was  useless  to  attack  Plattshurg.  A  violent  outcry  was 
raised  against  our  commander  of  the  forces  in  Canada.  He  resigned  ;  and 
demanded  a  court-martial.  Wellington  thought  Prevost  was  right  to  retire 
after  the  fleet  was  beaten.f  He  died  before  the  court-mnrtial  commenced. 
His  defence  of  Canada,  with  a  small  force,  against  repeated  incnr.sions  of  an 
enemy  whose  numbers  were  long  thought  by  the  Americans  to  be  irresistible, 
ought  to  have  saved  his  memory  from  the  obloquy  which  has  been  attempted 
to  be  thrown  upon  it  by  some  writers.  J 

On  Christmas  Day,  1814,  general  sir  Edward  Pakenhnm,  one  of  the  most 
brave  and  skilful  of  the  officers  wlio  had  served  tinder  Wellington  in  Spain 


*  Hansard,  vol.  xxix.  col.  4". 
V  "  Deppatcbos,'"'  vol.  xii.  p.  224. 

j  A  writpv  in  the  "  Quaixerly  Review,'  No.  LIV.  is  amnnsst   the  bitterest  of  his  a'^uiscra. 
AIL^.O"  has  ably  and  j^enercusly  (ietl"ided  iiim 
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joined  the  army  that  was  encamped  a  short  distance  from  New  Orleann, 
preparing  for  an  assault  upon  chat  city.  The  British  government  had  not 
unjustly  deemed  that  the  capture  of  a  place  situated  within  a  hundred  miles 
of  the  mouth  of  the  IMississippi,  and  which  therefore  was  the  chief  emporium 
of  the  commerce  of  the  "  Great  Water,"  would  be  an  important  success,  and 
have  a  material  influence  on  the  favourable  conclusion  of  a  peace.  Sir  Edward 
Pakenham,  accompanied  by  general  Gibbs,  had  arrived  from  England  to  take 
the  chief  command  of  the  army,  which,  after  the  fall  of  general  Ross,  had  been 
Tinder  the  orders  of  general  Keane.  Pakenham  found  this  army,  having 
achieved  no  final  success  at  Baltimore,  now  placed  in  a  situation  of  con- 
siderable danger  and  difficulty.  On  that  Christmas-day  the  officers  dined 
together,  but  their  festivity  was  not  cheered  by  any  pleasant  retrospect  of  a 
past  triumph  which  could  give  them  confidence  in  an  approaching  victory. 
New  Orleans  was  an  unfortified  town,  then  containing  only  about  17,000 
inhabitants — one-tenth  of  its  population  in  1860.  The  forts  on  the  Mississippi 
were  too  strong  to  enable  an  armament  to  sail  up  from  its  mouth  in  the  Gulf 
of  Mexico.  But  a  hostile  force  having  passed  from  Lake  Borgne  into  Lake 
Pontchartrain,  might  land  at  either  of  two  creeks.  The  Bayou  of  St.  John  was 
too  well  guarded  to  render  a  landing  easy.  The  Bayou  of  Catiline,  about  ten 
miles  from  the  city,  was  more  practicable;  but  an  army  having  landed  would 
find  itself  planted  on  open  swampy  ground,  with  the  Mississippi  on  the  one  side 
of  the  city,  and  a  morass  on  the  other  side,  preventing  any  assault  except 
from  the  unfavourable  ground  on  the  bank  of  the  lake. 

On  the  13th  of  December  the  troops  embarked  in  small  boats,  and 
began  to  enter  Lake  Borgne.  They  had  here  to  encounter  a  powerful 
American  flotilla,  which  was  finally  defeated.  A  portion  of  the  troops 
was  now  landed  on  a  barren  place  culled  Pine  Island,  where  it  was 
determined  that  the  whole  army  should  assemble.  It  was  the  21st  before 
all  were  got  on  shore  in  this  wretched  desert,  where,  without  tents  oi 
huts,  and  unable  to  find  fuel,  the  troops  were  exposed  to  rain  by  day 
and  to  frost  by  night.  Pine  Island  was  eighty  miles  distant  from  the 
creek  whtre  it  was  proposed  to  disembark.  Only  about  one-third  of  the 
troops  could  be ,  conveyed  at  once  in  the  open  boats,  wliich  only  could 
navigate  those  shallow  waters.  It  was  necessary  therefore  to  arrange  for  the 
landing  in  divisions.  The  advanced  division,  consisting  of  1600  men,  suc- 
cessfully disembarked  at  the  Bayou  of  Catiline,  having  surprised  the  American 
sentinels.  General  Keane  was  in  command  of  this  division..  No  enemy 
was  to  be  seen.  Deserters  came  in,  saying  that  the  inhabitants  of  New 
Orleans  were  favourably  disposed  towards  the  British.  Everything  appeared 
to  promise  safety,  and  general  Keane  marched  into  the  open  country  without 
waiting,  as  had  been  arranged,  for  the  other  divisions  to  join  hnn.  He 
ordered  the  troops  to  encamp  near  tlie  Mississippi.  The  men  had  eaten  their 
supper  in  the  belief  that  their  rest  would  not  be  disturbed,  whena.argo 
vessel  dropped  her  anchor  in  the  river,  and  furled  her  sails  opposite  the 
camp.  A  cry  was  at  last  heard,  "  Give  them  this  for  the  honour  of  America !" 
and  a  broadside  of  grape  swept  down  numbers  of  our  unprepared  soldiers. 
The  night  was  dark  as  the  schooner  continued  to  fire  from  the  river.  On  the 
land  side  the  rattle  of  musketry  was  now  heard.  Our  troops  had  found  some 
shelter  from  the  fire  of  the  schooner,  but  now  they  were  surrounded  by  a 
VOL.  vni. — 226. 
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superior  laud  force.  After  a  severe  struggle,  witliout  any  possibility  of 
forming  the  men,  the  enemy  retreated.  We  had  lost  five  hundred  killed  and 
wounded  in  this  deadly  strife.  The  second  division  of  the  army,  which  had 
embarked  about  twelve  hours  after  the  first  division,  heard  the  firing  in  the 
stillness  of  the  night,  as  the  boats  were  crossing  the  lake.  By  great  exertions 
the  whole  army  had  been  brought  into  position  on  the  evening  of  the  24th. 
The  next  day  Pakenham  arrived  to  take  the  command,  and  was  received  with 
such  hearty  cheers  as  manifested  the  confidence  of  the  soldiers  in  a  Peninsular 
commander. 

The  first  object  of  the  general  was  to  construct  a  battery,  by  which,  firing 
red-hot  shot,  he  destroyed  the  schooner  on  the  river.  On  the  27th  he 
advanced  his  whole  force  to  attack  the  American  array.  It  was  advan- 
tageously posted,  being  defended  in  front  by  a  broad  canal,  and  by  formidable 
breastworks.  The  road  by  which  the  army  marched  was  not  only  commanded 
by  batteries,  but  by  a  flotilla  on  the  Mississippi.  The  British  ranks  were 
greatly  thinned  by  thi.s  conjoint  fire.  It  was  thought  necessary  to  pause 
before  further  operations.  All  this  efltectual  resistance  had  been  evidently 
planned  by  some  officer  of  high  military  talent.  That  ofiicer  was  general 
Jackson,  who  became  President  of  the  United  States  in  1829.  The  British 
army  was  inactive  on  the  28th,  29th,  and  30th.  The  enemy  was  strength- 
ening his  lines,  which  were  so  formidable,  that  Pakenham  resolved  to 
construct  breaching  batteries,  mounted  with  heavy  cannon,  brought  up  from 
the  vessels  on  the  lake.  During  the  night  of  the  31st  six  batteries  had  been 
completed,  the  material  of  which  was  not  earth,  but  hogsheads  of  sugar 
taken  out  of  the  warehouses  on  the  plantations.  One  of  the  other  great 
products  of  Louisiana  was  employed  by  the  Americans.  Their  parapets 
were  constructed  of  earth  and  bags  of  cotton.  It  was  soon  found  that  our 
defences  of  sugar-hogsheads  were  wholly  unavailing.  In  the  first  six  days  of 
January,  a  bold  and  ingenious  attempt  was  made  by  the  British  commander 
to  deepen  a  canal  which  ran  across  the  neck  of  land  lying  between  the  Bayou 
of  Catiline  and  the  Mississippi,  so  that  boats  might  be  brought  up  from  the 
lake,  and  a  portion  of  the  troops  carried  across  the  river  to  attack  the  battery 
on  its  right  bank.  The  morning  of  the  7th  was  arranged  for  a  general  attack. 
The  army  had  been  reinforced  by  the  arrival  of  two  battalions  under  general 
Lambert,  and  its  whole  number  was  now  little  short  of  8,000  men.  A  series 
of  disasters  disturbed,  at  the  critical  moment,  the  arrangements  which 
appeared  to  have  been  made  with  a  tolerable  certainty  of  success.  As  the 
boats  went  up  the  canal,  its  banks  crumbled  in,  blocked  up  the  passage,  and 
permitted  only  a  few  of  the  smaller  boats  to  reach  their  point  of  destination 
The  main  body  of  the  army  was  to  have  attacked  the  works  on  the  left  bank 
at  five  o'clock  on  the  morning  of  the  7th,  simultaneously  with  the  projected 
attack  on  the  right  bank.  Pakenham  waited  till  his  patience  was  exhausted, 
and  then  determined  to  commence  the  assault  without  this  support.  The 
advantage  of  a  sudden  storming  in  the  darkness  of  a  January  morning  had 
passed  away.  It  was  broad  dayliuiht  when  the  Americans  saw  the  British 
column  of  three  regiments  marching  on  to  the  edge  of  the  glacis.  They  were 
halted  at  the  moment  when  a  dash  might  have  succeeded ;  for  the  scaling- 
ladders  and  fascines  had  been  forgotten.  A  terrible  fire  drove  them  back  in 
disorder.     Pakenham,  seeing  that  nothing  but  daring  and  endurance  would 
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carry  the  day,  rallied  his  troops,  and  leading  them  again  to  the  attack,  fell 
mortally  wouuded.  General  Gibbs  and  general  Ktane  were  also  struck  down. 
The  command  devolved  upon  general  Lambert,  who  prudently  resolved  to 
draw  off  the  troops.  Our  loss  had  amounted  to  two  thousand  men,  killed, 
wounded,  and  prisoners.  An  armistice  of  two  days  was  agreed  upon,  for  the 
purpose  of  burying  the  dead.  On  the  18th  of  January,  the  retreat  of  the 
British  army  commenced  ;  and  was  so  safely  effected,  that  the  troops  re- 
embarked  on  the  night  of  the  27th,  with  all  the  artillery  and  stores,  except 
eight  heavy  guns.  An  insignificant  triumph,  in  the  capture  of  Fort  Boyer, 
near  Mobile,  closed  our  military  operations,  on  the  12th  of  February.  The 
news  of  the  conclusion  of  peace  at  Ghent  arrived  the  next  day.* 

The  Peace  of  Ghent  was  concluded  by  three  British  commissioners,  lord 
Gambler,  Mr.  Goulburn,  and  Mr.  Adams  ;  and  by  four  American  plenipoten- 
tiaries, Mr.  John  Quincy  Adams,  Mr.  Henry  Clay,  Mr.  J.  A.  Bayard,  and 
Mr.  Jonathan  Eussell.  The  objection  made  in  October  by  Mr.  Madison  to 
the  terms  proposed  by  Great  Britain,  had  led  the  negotiators  on  each  side  to 
effect  a  compromise.  It  was  fortunate  that  it  had  been  effected  before  the 
American  people,  intoxicated  by  the  triumph  at  New  Orleans,  should  have 
lost  their  anxious  desire  that  hostilities  should  come  to  an  end.  The  American 
government,  by  this  peace,  had  not  obtained  a  concession  upon  the  two  prin- 
ciples for  which  it  went  to  war — that  the  flag  covers  the  merchandize,  and 
that  the  right  of  search  for  deserters  is  inadmissible.  It  was  agreed  that 
each  government  should  use  their  efforts  to  put  down  the  slave-trade.  Diffi- 
cult questions  of  boundary  were  left  unsettled  to  give  rise  to  future  disputes. 
But  in  this  war  of  three  years  the  people  of  both  countries  had  learnt  by 
their  commercial  privations  how  desirable,  if  not  indispensable,  was  a  free 
intercourse  between  two  great  communities,  having  each  so  much  to  offer  for 
the  satisfaction  of  the  other's  wants,  and  both  associated  by  natural  ties  of 
blood  and  language  which  the  coldest  politicians  cannot  wholly  ignore.  The 
mistakes  in  the  conduct  of  the  war  were  pretty  equal  on  both  sides.  The  defeats 
of  the  Americans  in  the  invasion  of  Canada  had  in  some  degree  lowered  the 
European  opinion  of  their  military  qualities.  Plattsburg  had  shaken  the  confi- 
dence of  the  English  public  in  the  effect  likely  to  be  produced  by  a  large 
employment  of  regular  forces  against  imperfectly  disciplined  troops.  The 
final  disaster  of  our  arms  led  to  a  more  impartial  estimate  of  what  a  demo- 
cratic people  is  capable  of  effecting  after  a  few  years  of  rash  and  ill-under- 
stood warfare.  A  calm  and  sagacious  writer  has  said,  "  The  success,  which 
was  too  late  to  affect  the  negotiations  at  Ghent,  was  sufficiently  striking  to 
be  worth  more  to  the  American  people  than  a  good  peace.  It  is  in  reality 
to  the  victory  of  New  Orleans  that  a  great  part  is  due  of  the  moral  impres- 
sion which  has  been  left  upon  the  world  by  the  war  of  1812, — a  war  impru- 
dently engaged  in,  feebly  conducted,  rarely  successful,  very  costly,  perfectly 
sterile  in  diplomatic  results,  and,  nevertheless,  finally  as  useful  to  the  prestige 
of  the  United  States  as  fruitful  for  them  in  necessary  lessons."t 

•  These  unfortunate  operations  are  detailed  with  great  spirit  in  "A  Narrative  of  the  Cam- 
paigns at  Washington  and  New  Orleans,  by  an  Officer  who  served  in  the  Expedition "  (Jtov. 
(i.  K  Gleigl. 

+  Cornelis  de  Wit,  "  Thomas  Jefferson,"  p.  359. 
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The  Hundred  Days — Landing  of  Napoleon  near  Cannes — Retrospect  of  the  Restoration  of  the 
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On  the  high  road,  midway  between  Cannes  and  Antibes,  and  close  to  a 
lane  leading  to  a  landing-place  in  the  Gulf  of  St.  Juan,  are  two  cabarets, 
one  on  tlie  left  side  of  the  road,  the  other  on  the  right,  which  have  set  up 
rival  claims  to  immortality.  The  cabaret  on  the  left  bears  this  inscription, 
"  Napoleon  I.,  au  Golfe  de  Jouan — debarqua  1  Mars,  reposa  dans  cette  menie 
propriety."  The  cabaret  ou  the  right  thus  asserts  its  pretensions: — "Chez 
moi  se  reposa  Napoleon  I.  Venez  boire  passants,  celebrez  son  nom."  In 
the  year  whose  great  event  these  signs  pretend  to  record  neither  of  the 
wayside  public  houses  had  been  built.  A  miserable  column,  erected  a  few 
years  since,  repeats  the  one  inscription  which  is  the  nearest  approach  to 
truth — that  Napoleon  rested  "  in  this  property."  He  liad  sat  down  under 
an  olive-tree  of  this  estate.     He  had  successfully  achieved  his  perilous  voyage 
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fro.n  Elba,  iVom  which  he  had  embarked   on  the  morning  of  the   2GLh    of 
February/wah  his  Guards,  in  «even  small  vessels.     He  once  -o- stood  on 
the  soil  of  France,  at  three  o'clock  in  the  afternoon  of  ^l-t  memorable  1 
March.     The  latle  array  bivouacked  tlrnt  evening  on  some  land  that  w  as  the, 
out  ide  the  town  of  Cannes  on  the  east.     An  attempt  was  made  to  sedu  o 
the  garrison  at  Antibes,  bnt  the  commander  of  fe  fortress  arrested    he 
soldiers  who  had  been  employed  on  this  mission,  and  threatened  to  fare  npou 
any  others  ^ho  should  approach.    Cambronne,  one  of  the  g-eraJs  who  acco  > 
nanied  Nanoleon,  went  mto  the  town  of  Cannes  to  demand  of  the  maire  si. 
Esand  Tations'for  the  troops.     The  ^-and  was  very  unwdlingycom^^^^^^^^ 
with,  for  the  presence  of  the  ex-emperor  excited  the  hatred  ot  Jhe  people 
who  were  tired  of  wars  and  revolutions.     Some  said,  if  he  came  -to  t'le  *- n 
they  would  shoot  him.     At  four  o'clock  on  the  „,orning  f J^^^^  ^^id  of  Ma  ch, 
the  troops  in  number  about  eight  hundred,  with  Napoleon  at  their  head, 
Attended  bVhis  old  companions  in  arms,  Bertrand,  Drouet    and  Ca-nbronne 

mmenced  their  marehLrth  on  the  road  J^  Wrasse  ;  and  |.ssi^^^^^^^^^^ 
Cannes  on  the  east  side,  which  quarter  has  been  almost  entirely  bu.lt  since 

^^^This  landing  in  the  Gulf  of  St.  Juan  on  the  1st  of  March  was  the  intro- 
ducto  y  cene  t^o  the  great  drama  called  "  The  Hundred  Days."  These  count 
from  tL  iTth  of  Ma'rch,  when  Napoleon  assumed  the  government,  to  the 
22nd  of  June,  when  he  abdicated.  .         <■  a„„<.^;., 

The  secret  departure  from  Elba  was  not  known  to  the  sovereigns  of  Austria, 
P  =  !  !rrT?„?.ia  and  to  the  representatives  of  the  other  European  power.s 
rs?embrdt!on7e;  at  CBa,'t,ll  the  7th  of  March,  when  the  duke  o 
WelTinlton  received  a  despatch  from  lord  Burghersh,  the  Bn  ish  minister  at 
Roence  announcing  the  astounding  fact.  It  was  sonie  days  afterwards 
b  ?oretbe  landing  nfar  Cannes  and  the  march  towards  ^^-se  were  kno 

atVienna.t     Such  was  the  slowness  of/°'"™^'^''==^^'°°' 'J^^'^ '^^J^^lf^    e° 
March  it  was  not  known  in  Paris  that  the  ex-emperor  had  quitted  the  ter 
Htory  aU  too  narrow  for  his  ambition.     Let  us,  before  proceeding  to  relate 
e  p'ro  ress  and  issue  of  this  great  adventure  take  a  retrospect  of  the  events 
that  had  followed  Napoleon's  abdication  ot  the  4th  of  April,  1814,-eleven 
months  of  false  confidence  and  hollow  peace.  _  .      .  j„„ 

The  4th  of  June,  1814,  was  an  exciting  day  for  Paris ;  an  important  day 
forthefuUir:tranqumityofrranceandofEurope,  A  Constitutional  Ca^^^^^ 
was  that  day  to  be  promulgated  by  the  restored  king  -,  f  J  °°Ji5j7;\^'Y; 
the  last  of  the  allied  troops  were  to  quit  the  capital.  Lou  s  XV"!-  ^^^  J^ 
beleft  in  the  midst  of  his  subjects,  without  the  guarantee  tor  h,s  safety 
wlchsorae  associated  with  the  continued  presence  of  the  armed  foreigners. 
T  e  Charter  ceated  a  Chamber  of  Peers,  of  about  one  hundred  and  forty 
ihe  L,  barter  cre^i^^^  ^j         ^    j^  the  place  of  the  servile 

flauS  oTTapo  n  alleJ  t  Selte.  The  composition  of  this  new  body 
was  an  approach  to  impartiality  in  the  union  of  Members  of  the  old  noblesse 
SthTr'm'iant  of  the'senate,  and  of  Generals  of  the  army  before  the  revo- 

''^'f  ."^  mUi„.tou  s  Despatches,"  vol.  xii.  p.  266.     Despatch  to  Castlereagh,  12th  of  March. 
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lution,  with  Marshals  of  the  Empire.  By  the  Charter,  a  Representative  body 
was  also  created,  with  very  sufficient  authority,  and  especially  with  the  power 
of  determining  the  taxes  to  be  levied  on  the  people.  But  if  the  value  of  a 
representative  system  was  held  to  be  in  some  degree  proportiouate  to  the 
amount  of  population  by  which  it  is  elected,  some  might  have  doubted  if  the 
limitation  of  electors  to  those  who  paid  300  francs  direct  taxes  yearly,  thus 
restricting  the  nomination  wholly  to  the  more  opulent  class,  was  a  guarantee 
for  the  impartial  working  of  the  Constitution.  The  Charter  also  provided 
for  civil  and  religious  freedom,  for  trial  by  jury,  for  the  liberty  of  the  press. 
The  exclusive  privileges  of  the  old  monarchy, — the  inequalities  before  the 
law, — which  produced  the  revolution  of  1789,  were  no  more.  The  letter  of 
the  ancient  feudalism  had  perished.  But  its  spirit  lingered  in  the  very  date 
of  this  Charter.  It  was  held  that  Louis  XVIII.  began  to  reign  when 
Louis  XVII.,  the  unhappy  son  of  Louis  XVI.  was  released  by  death  from  his 
miseries.  The  Charter,  "  given  at  Paris  in  the  year  of  grace  1814,  in  the 
nineteenth  year  of  our  reign,"  was  an  emanation  of  the  royal  bounty.  The 
king  was  declared  by  the  chancellor,  in  his  speech  of  the  4th  of  June,  to  be 
"in  full  possession  of  his  hereditary  rights,"  but  that  he  had  himself  placed 
limits  to  the  power  which  he  had  received  from  God  and  his  fathers.  The 
compromise  was  as  distasteful  to  the  Republicans  as  the  real  advantages  of 
the  Charter  to  the  people  were  hateful  to  the  Royalists.  An  acute  observer, 
who  was  present  at  the  ceremony  of  the  promulgation  of  the  Charter, 
writes, — "  In  England  such  a  government  would  be  held  to  be  an  execrable 
despotism,  impudently  mocking  the  forms  of  freedom.  I  am  inclined  to 
believe,  however,  that  it  contains  nearly  as  much  liberty  as  the  French  can 
bear."  *  The  dissatisfaction  which  very  soon  followed  the  government  of 
Louis  "  the  desired,"  did  not  arise  out  of  the  greater  or  lesser  amount  of 
liberty  bestowed  by  the  Charter ;  but  out  of  the  manifold  contradictions 
between  the  acts  of  the  government  and  the  character  and  habits  of  the 
French  people.  All  had  been  changed  since  1792,  but  the  notions  of  the 
restored  Royalists  had  undergone  no  change. 

The  Constitutional  Charter  was  in  some  degree  the  work  of  the  king 
himself,  inasmuch  as  he  had  greatly  modified  a  Charter  presented  to  him 
by  the  Senate,  which  he  found  busy  upon  a  coustitution  after  Napoleon's 
abdication.  Tlie  substance,  and  even  the  forms,  of  liberty,  having  perished 
during  the  Consulate  and  the  Empire,  the  change  was  great  when  freedom  of 
speech  and  of  writing  were  possible  ;  when  a  Senate  and  a  Representative  body 
could  debate  without  reserve  and  vote  without  compulsioa.  But  a  quarter  of 
a  century  of  revolution  and  military  despotism  had  really  unfitted  the  French 
to  comprehend  the  value  of  the  partial  liberty  which  they  had  regained.  The 
desire  for  liberty  had  almost  wholly  disappeared  in  the  passion  for  equality 
which  the  revolution  had  generated.  A  Constitutional  Monarchy,  represented 
by  a  gouty  old  man  who  could  not  mount  his  horse— who  had  been  brought 
back  by  foreign  armies — was  a  poor  compensation  to  the  national  vanity  for 
the  glory  of  living  under  a  ruler  who,  for  the  greater  period  of  his  power, 
had  only  gone  forth  to  new  conquests, — who  led  kings  captive,  and  who  filled 
France  with  spoils  of  subject  cities.     The  one  surpassing  folly  of  the  restored 

•  "  Lord  Dudley's  LeMnrB,"  p.  42. 
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govertinient  was  the  bflicf  tliat  Prance,  iiiid  especially  Paris,  coulil  forgot 
Napoleon.  Wiicn  our  Charles  II.  returned  to  St.  James's  under  the  pro- 
teetiou  of  tiie  army  of  Monk,  it  was  held  that  his  reign  commenced  on  the 
terrible  30th  of  Jiinuary,  on  which  his  fother  had  perished  before  the 
Banqueting  House  at  "Whitehall.  It  was  in  England  determined  to  ignore 
the  twelve  years  of  the  Commonwealth.  But  it  was  easier  for  the  Stuarts  to 
take  their  place  as  a  matter  of  absolute  right  and  necessity — for  the  loyalists 
had  always  been  an  enduring  power  even  during  the  supremacy  of  Cromwell 
— than  for  the  Bourbons  to  re-enter  the  Tuileries  as  if  they  had  been  excluded 
for  twenty  years  by  a  mere  dominant  usurpation  which  had  died  out.  The 
very  existence  of  Monsieur,  and  of  the  Comte  D'Artois,  had  been  as  completely 
forgotten  by  the  people,  as  they  had  become  alienated  from  the  emigrant  no- 
bility, who  had  fled  from  their  ancient  chateaux,  and  whose  lands  had  passed 
into  the  hands  of  small  proprietors  who  hated  the  name  of  Seigneurs  in  the 
dread  that  the  quiet  possession  of  what  they  had  bought  as  national  domain 
might  be  disturbed.  The  egregious  folly  which  believed  that  a  nation  could 
altogether  forget,  was  exhibited  in  the  attempt  to  destroy  every  symbol  of  the 
rule  of  Bonaparte.  The  Parisians  laughed  at  the  littleness  which  set  the 
upholsterers  to  work  in  defacing  the  N.,  which  was  multiplied  on  the  carpets 
and  hangings  of  the  Tuileries  ;  but  they  were  angry  when  the  white  flag  took 
the  place  of  the  tricolor.  The  anger  of  the  bourgeoisie  was  perhaps  of  little 
consequence.  They  grumbled  and  sneered  at  the  ordinances  of  the  police, 
which  forbad  shops  to  be  opened  on  Sundays  and  fete  days.  Wine  sellers, 
restaurateurs,  and  billiard-table  keepers,  thought  that  no  tyranny  could  be 
equal  to  that  of  closing  their  establishments  during  the  hours  of  divine 
service.  The  government  was  right  in  its  desire  that  a  decent  show  of 
respect  for  religion  should  take  the  place  of  the  old  license;  yet  it  was  not 
so  easy  to  change  the  habits  of  a  generation.  The  discontent  of  the  idle 
pleasure-seeking  Parisians  would  not  have  brought  back  Napoleon,  had  not 
offence  been  given  to  a  much  more  powerful  and  united  body.  The  army  felt 
more  acutely  than  the  people  the  suppression  of  the  tricolor.  The  men  hid 
their  old  cockades  in  their  knapsacks  ;  the  oflBcers,  when  the  cockades  and 
the  standards  were  required  to  be  given  up,  concealed  the  eagles,  or  burnt  the 
standards,  which  they  had  followed  to  victory.  Thousands  of  old  soldiers 
were  pouring  into  France,  released  as  prisoners  of  war,  or  turned  out  from 
the  fortresses  of  provinces  once  annexed  to  the  empire.  The  distinctive 
numbers  of  the  regiments  were  entirely  changed,  so  that  the  peculiar  glory 
and  heroism  of  each  regiment  were  lost  in  the  renown  of  the  general  mass. 
The  army  was  reduced  with  imprudent  haste ;  officers  of  the  regiments 
retained  by  the  restored  government  were  put  upon  half  pay,  and  their  places 
were  supplied  by  young  men  who  had  seen  no  service,  or  by  ancient  gentle- 
men whose  only  merit  was  to  have  emigrated.  Numerous  Invalides  were 
turned  out  from  their  refuge  in  Paris  to  exhibit  their  wounds  and  proclaim 
their  wrongs  in  the  provinces.  The  power  which  had  so  long  dominated  over 
France  was  not  judiciously  reduced ;  its  vanity  was  outraged  by  unnecessary 
affronts.  The  head  of  that  wondrous  military  organization  which  had  so  long 
kept  Europe  in  terror  was  his  own- master,  in  an  island  within  two  days'  sail 
of  the  shores  of  France,  unwatched  and  uncared  for,  as  if  he  had  utterly 
gone  out  of  tlie  minds  of  his  idolaters.     The  symbols  of  his  authority  had 
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disappearea  from  the  palaces  and  public  buildings  of  FraucL' ;  but  a  syii.bol 
was  invented  to  indicate  that  with  the  return  of  spring  the  hero  would  come 
back  to  chase  the  Bourbons  from  their  throne,  and  to  repair  the  disasters  of 
the  last  year  of  the  empire.  Little  prints  of  groups  of  violets  were  handed 
from  hand  to  hand,  iu  which  the  outline  of  a  well-known  face  might  be  traced 
in  the  arrangement  of  the  flowers.  Pere  la  Violette  was  the  name  by  whicii 
the  expected  one  was  now  recognized ;  and  before  the  violets  were  come,  this 
sign  had  passed  from  soldier  to  soldier.  As  they  looked  proudly  and  signi- 
ficantly around  them,  and  talked  mysteriously  in  spite  of  the  police,  men 
fancied  that  a  crisis  was  approaching,  and  that  the  Bee  niiglit  once  more 
replace  the  Lily  on  robes  of  state  and  on  chairs  of  sovereignty.  The  army 
might  gain  in  a  renewed  power  to  dominate  at  home  and  to  plunder  abroad. 
But  what  would  the  people  gain  who,  in  less  than  a  year  after  they  had 
rejected  Napoleon,  had  begun  to  sympathize  vsith  the  desire  of  the  army  for 
his  return  ?  Some  of  the  more  sober  amongst  Frenchmen  saw,  in  spite  of 
the  ultra-monarchical  tendencies  of  such  as  the  Comte  D'Artois  and  his 
faction,  an  almost  certainty  that  genuine  liberty  and  real  prosperity  would  be 
established  «  hen  false  glory  had  lost  its  charm ;  that  a  spirit  of  Christian 
tolerance  would  take  the  place  of  the  irreligion  which  the  restored  priestcraft 
had  thought  to  supplant  by  a  bigoted  formality.  These  reasoners  did  not 
understand  the  nation  whose  restless  propensities  had  been  confirmed  by 
fifteen  years  of  aggressive  despotism,  succeeding  ten  years  of  sensitive 
democracy — a  nation  most  difficult  to  govern,  because  "  always  deceiving  its 
masters,  who  fear  it  either  too  little  or  too  much."  * 

The  Treaty  of  Paris,  ratified  between  France  and  the  Allied  Powers  on 
the  30th  of  May,  was  published  at  the  same  time  that  the  Charter  was  pro- 
mulgated. Thiers  describes  with  a  touching  sensibility  the  pain  produced 
amongst  all  classes  by  a  knowledge  of  the  terms  of  this  treaty:  "They 
recognized  the  cruel  hand  of  the  stranger,  above  all,  in  the  limitation  of  our 
frontiers."  The  maledictions  of  the  nation,  he  says,  "  fell  chiefly  upon 
England  and  upon  Austria."  f  It  could  have  been  no  matter  of  surprise  to 
any  Frenchman  of  ordinary  intelligence  that  the  prolonged  resistance  ol 
Napoleon  to  the  moderate  demands  of  the  Allied  Powers,  in  1813  and  181-4, 
liad  ended  in  the  limitation  of  France  to  her  ancient  frontiers.  Whilsl 
Bonaparte  was  at  the  head  of  a  powerful  army,  and  the  event  of  a  conflict  on 
the  soil  of  P' ranee  was  full  of  uncertainty,  the  Allied  Powers  published  tht  ir 
celebrated  Declaration  of  Frankfort  of  the  1st  of  December,  1813,  in  which 
they    said,    "  Tiie    Allied    Sovereigns    desire    that    France    may    be    groat, 

|iowerful,  and   happy The  Powers  confirm   to  the  French  empire 

an  extent  of  territory  which  France  under  her  kings  never  knew."  Lord 
Aberdeen  had  concurred  with  Metternich  in  approving  this  declaration 
Lord  Castlereagh,  on  the  contrary,  thought  tiiis  gratuitous  engagement 
previous  to  the  opening  of  a  negotiation  was  most  inconvenient  and  blame- 
able.  X  In  the  conferences  of  Chatillon  of  March  1814,  the  final  terms 
proposed  to  Napoleon  as  the  conditions  on  which  he  should  be  recognized  aa 


*  De  TnciiUfviUe — **  Society  before  the  Revolution." 

t   "  Histoire  du  Consiilat  et  Je  I'Empire,"  tome  xviii.  p.  192. 

t  Leittr  fioiu  the  Hague.  Dec.  H. 
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Emperor,  were  the  cessioa  of  the  whole  of  the  conquests  made  by  Franco 
siuce  1792.  Napoleon  rejected  these  terms,  and  was  compelled  to  abdicate. 
While  these  negotiations  were  pending.  Great  Britain,  Austria,  Russia,  and 
Prussia  coniduded  the  "Treaty  of  Union,  Concert,  and  Subsidy,"  known  as 
the  Treaty  of  Chaumout,  which  declared,  that  if  the  French  Government  should 
refuse  the  conditions  contained  in  proposals  for  a  general  peace,  the  solemn 
engagement  thus  entered  into  was  intended  "  to  draw  closer  the  ties  which 
unite  them,  for  the  vigorous  prosecution  of  a  war  undertaken  for  the  salutary 
purpose  of  putting  an  end  to  the  miseries  of  Europe,  by  re-establishing  a 
just  balance  of  power."  The  restoration  of  the  ancient  dynasty  was  naturally 
associated  with  a  retura  to  the  ancient  territorial  limits  of  France.  It  was 
this  association  that,  in  addition  to  other  grievances,  real  or  imaginary,  made 
the  Bourbons  obnoxious  to  a  generation  incessantly  familiar  with  conquest, 
and  proportionately  stimulated  into  a  belief  that  France  was  the  inevitable 
arbitress  of  the  destinies  of  the  world. 

The  duke  of  Wellington  succeeded  lord  Castlereagh  as  the  British  Minister 
at  Vienna,  when  the  labours  of  the  Congress  were  approaching  their  termina- 
tion. The  main  points  were  concluded.*  There  were  only  some  formal  acts 
to  be  done.  The  sovereigns  and  the  ministers  of  the  larger  states  were  about 
to  separate,  when  their  departure  for  their  several  countries  was  arrested  by 
the  news  of  the  great  event  of  the  return  of  the  ex-emperor  to  France. 

The  position  of  Napoleon  at  Elba  was  that  of  an  independent  sovereign. 
He  had  many  soldiers  around  him  devoted  to  his  interests.  He  had  cruisers 
by  which  he  could  keep  up  a  correspondence  with  Italy  and  with  France. 
During  the  sitting  of  the  Congress,  the  evident  danger  arising  out  of  his 
vicinity  to  the  Continent  was  constantly  present  to  the  minds  of  some  of  the 
diplomatists ;  although  they  heard  that  the  monarch  of  the  little  island 
appeared  not  only  resigned  to  liis  fiite,  but  interested  in  the  improvement 
of  hia  dominions  and  the  prosperity  of  his  people.  His  occupations  of 
directing  new  buildings  and  of  planning  new  roads  did  not  deceive  every 
one ;  and  there  was  serious  talk  of  conveying  him  to  some  more  secure  place 
— some  inaccessible  island  of  the  Atlantic — where  the  shadow  of  the  eagle's 
wing  would  cease  to  frighten  the  timorous  birds.  The  emperor  of  Eussia, 
however,  insisted  upon  the  literal  fulfilment  of  the  Treaty  of  Fontainebleau. 
It  was  with  him  a  point  of  honour  to  leave  Napoleon  undisturbed  ;  to  sur- 
round him  with  no  spies  ;  to  let  hici  feel  that  he  was  in  no  sense  of  the  word 
a  prisoner.  Sir  Neil  Campbell  was  sent,  in  April,  1814,  by  the  British 
government  to  Elba,  with  instructions  to  "  pay  every  proper  respect  and 
attention  to  Napoleon,  to  whose  secure  asylum  in  Elba  it  is  the  wish  of  his 
Uoyal  Highness  the  Prince  Eegent  to  afford  every  facility  and  protection." 
He  was  to  remain  there  as  long  as  Napoleon  might  desire  his  presence.  Sir 
Neil  Campbell  lived  on  the  most  friendly  and  familiar  terms  with  the  ex- 
emperor  ;  occasionally  went  away  to  Florence  or  to  Leghorn  ;  and  having 
no  apprehensions  of  danger,  did  not  consider  that  he  was  called  upon  to 
exercise  any  peculiar  watchfulness.  But  in  the  middle  of  February  his 
suspicions  were  excited,  and  he  went  to  Florence  to  consult  with  the  British 
ambassador  there  as  to  the  necessity  of  having  some  adequate  naval  force 

•  See  Chapter  III. 
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about  tbe  island.  Frencli  historians  have  generally  some  recondite  theory  at 
hand  to  account  for  very  natural  occurrences.  M.  Capefigue  thinks  that 
there  was  a  complicity  on  the  part  of  England  in  the  return  of  Napoleon. 
He  believes  that  England,  which  bad  been  an  absorbing  power  in  Europe 
during  the  imperial  epoch,  now  seeing  that  Russia  was  too  paramount,  con- 
ceived that  she  might  recover  the  first  rank  in  a  new  struggle  with  Napoleon. 
The  English  cruisers  therefore  shut  their  eyes  during  the  passage  of  Bona^ 
parte  to  the  Gulf  of  St.  Juan.*     Always,  perfide  Albion. 

Upon  the  13th  of  March,  "  the  Powers  who  signed  the  Treaty  of  Paris 
assembled  in  Congress  at  Vienna,  being  informed  of  the  escape  of  Napoleon 
Bonaparte,  and  of  his  entrance  into  France  with  an  armed  force,"  published 
a  declaration  which  at  once  put  an  end  to  all  possibility  of  terminating  this 
issue  without  a  trial  of  strength  more  or  less  severe.  The  declaration  con- 
tained these  emphatic  words: — "By  thus  violating  the  convention  which 
had  established  him  in  the  Island  of  Elba,  Bonaparte  destroys  the  only  legal 
title  on  which  his  existence  depended ;  by  appearing  again  in  France  with 
projects  of  confusion  and  disorder,  he  has  deprived  himself  of  the  protection 
of  the  law,  and  has  manifested  to  the  universe  that  there  can  be  neither 
truce  nor  peace  with  him.  The  Powers  consequently  declare,  that  Napoleon 
Bonaparte  has  placed  himself  without  the  pale  of  civil  and  social  relations, 
and  that,  as  an  enemy  and  a  disturber  of  the  tranquillity  of  the  world,  he 
has  rendered  himself  liable  to  public  vengeance." 

In  a  despatch  of  the  duke  of  "Wellington  of  the  12th  of  March,  he 
writes :  "  It  is  my  opinion  that  Bonaparte  has  acted  upon  false  or  no 
information,  and  that  the  king  will  destroy  him  without  difEeulty,  and 
in  a  short  time.  If  he  does  not,  the  afFair  will  be  a  serious  one,  and 
great  and  immediate  eiTort  must  be  made."t  On  the  4th  of  April,  Wel- 
lington had  arrived  in  Brussels  to  devise  measures  for  the  defence  of  the 
Netherlands.  The  "  aiFair "  had  become  "  a  serious  one."  Napoleon  had 
marched  from  Cannes  to  Grenoble  without  encountering  any  opposition 
in  the  thinly-populated  mountainous  regions  of  Dauphiny.  He  had  been 
in  communication  with  Labedoyere,  who  was  an  oiiicer  of  the  garrison  at 
Grenoble,  and  this  young  colonel  was  ready  with  the  men  he  commanded 
to  hoist  the  tricolor.  General  Marchand,  the  governor  of  Grenoble,  who 
was  firm  in  his  allegiance  to  the  sovereign  of  the  Restoration,  sent  out  a 
detachment  to  observe  the  force  tliat  was  approaching.  Napoleon  alone 
advanced  to  meet  them,  exclaiming,  "I  am  your  Emperor  ;  fire  on  me  if  yov. 
wish."  The  soldiers  threw  themselves  on  tlieir  knees,  and  amidst  shouts  of 
"  Vive  V Empereur"  joined  his  ranks.  Labedoyere  and  his  men  swelled  the 
number,  and  Napoleon  entered  Grenoble  amidst  the  cheers  of  the  soldiery 
aud  the  citizens.  On  the  12th  of  March  he  was  at  Lyon.  From  this  city 
he  issued  decrees  which  assumed  that  he  was  already  in  possession  of  the 
supreme  authority.  By  these  the  Chambers  of  Peers  and  Deputies  were 
dissolved ;  the  returned  emigrants  were  banished  ;  titles  of  honour,  except 
for  national  services,  were  abolished  ;  and  emigrant  officers  who  had  received 
commissions  from  the  restored  government  were  struck  off  the  list  of  the  army. 

*  "  LfB  Cent  Jours,"  tome  i.  p.  128. 
t   "Despatches,"  vol.  xii.  p.  268. 
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On  the  14th   of  March,  Marshal  Ney,  who  on  the  7th  had  taken  leave  ot 
tiie  Kin''  with  the  assurance  that  he  would  bring  back  Bonaparte  in  au  iron 
ca-e  published  a  proclamation  to  the  army  at  Auxerre,  which  thus  begins  :- 
"  Officers  aud  Soldiers,  the  cause  of  the  Bourboua  la  irrevocably  lost :  the 
leeilimate  dynasty  whicli  the  French  nation  has  adopted  is  about  again  to 
mount  the  throne."     It  was   in  vain  that  in  the  two  Chambers  at  Pans 
Napoleon  was  denounced  as  a  public  enemy,  and  that  the  benefits  of  a  charter 
under  a  constitutional  monarch  were  set  forth  in  contrast  with  the  principles 
of  a  military  despot.     The  troops  could  no  longer  be  relied  upon,  ^n  the 
19th  of  March  the  king,  by  proclamation,  dissolved  the  Chambers.    T)n  the 
20th  after  midnight,  Louis  aud  the  royal  family  left  the  Tuileries.     On  the 
25th'  his  Court  was  established  at  Ghent.     Napoleon  was  at  Fontainebleau 
on  the  19th.     On  the  21st  he  slept  in  the  palace  of  the  Tuileries,  having 
been  borne  up  tlie  grand  staircase  by  au  enthusiastic  crowd,  and  welcomed 
in  the  familiar  saloons  by  ladies  of  his  old  court,  who  showered  upon  him 
bouquets  of  violets.     The  wives  and  daughters  of  his  marshals  and  generals 
had  been  neglected  or  openly  afi-ronted  by  those  who  had  come  to  the  levies 
of  the  restored  monarch  with  an  imprudent  contempt  of  a  revolutionary 
aristocracy :  the  ladies  of  the  imperial  court  had  now  their  revenge. 

On  the  6th  of  April,  the  Prince  Regent  sent  a  message  to  the  two  houses 
of  Parliament,  that  the  events  which  had  recently  occurred  in  France  had 
induced  his  royal  highness  to  give  directions  for  the  augmentation  of  the 
land  and  sea  forces.  It  was  also  announced  that  the  Prince  Eegent  had  lost 
no  time  in  "  entering  into  communication  with  the  Allied  Powers  for  the 
purpose  of  forming  such  a  concert  as  might  most  effectually  provide  for  the 
general  and  permanent  security  of  Europe."  The  Treaty  of  Vienna  of  the 
23rd  of  March  had  bound  the  Allied  Powers  to  make  war  together  upon 
Napoleon,  and  to  conclude  no  separate  peace  with  him.  The  resistance  in 
the  British  Parliament  to  the  determination  to  engage  in  this  war  was  very 
feeble.  In  the  debate  on  the  Address  for  arming  and  acting  in  concert  with 
our  Allies,  Mr.  Whitbread  moved  an  amendment,  to  implore  the  Eegent  to 
use  his  utmost  endeavours  to  preserve  peace.  It  was  rejected  by  a  majority 
of  220  acainst  37.  A  second  motion  for  an  Address,  praying  the  Crown  not 
to  involve  the  country  in  a  war  upon  the  ground  of  excluding  a  particular 
person  from  the  government  of  France,  was  rejected  by  a  majority  of  273 
against  72.  The  enormous  sums  demanded  by  the  government  were  voted 
almost  without  inquiry.  When  a  budget  was  brought  forward  on  the  14th 
of  June,  which  included  a  total  charge  of  eighty-one  millions,  of  which 
thirty-six  millions  were  a  loan,  there  were  "  not  more  than  seventy  persons 
present  in  the  house,  though  late  in  the  evening."  * 

Napoleon,  on  the  30th  of  April,  had  issued  a  decree  convoking  the  Elec- 
toral Colleges  for  the  nomination  of  Deputies  to  the  Chamber  of  Eepresen- 
tatives.  tIib  greater  number  of  the  people  abstained  from  voting.  It  was 
necessary  to  do  something  striking,  and  Napoleon  determined  to  revive  the 
old  revolutionary  fete  of  the  Champ  de  Mai.  It  was  in  this  assembly  of  two 
hundred  thousand  of  both  sexes  that  he  announced  that  the  wishes  of  the 
nation  having  brought  him  back  to  the  throne,  his  whole  thoughts  wero 

•  Xiord  Colchester's  "  Diary,"  vol.  ii.  p.  546. 
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turned  to  the  "founding  our  liberty  on  a  Constitution  resting  on  the  wislies 
and  interests  of  the  people."  This  Constitution  was  called  "  Acta  additiouel 
aux  Constitutions  de  I'Empire."  It  was  a  very  literal  copy  of  tbe  Charter  of 
Louis  XVIII.,  and  had  been  forced  upon  the  emperor  by  a  party  who  believed 
that  a  limited  monarciiy,  with  representative  institutions,  might  be  a  suc- 
cessful experiment  whether  under  a  Bourbon  or  a  Bonaparte.  Napoleon 
had  addressed  letters  to  the  European  potentates,  professing  his  moderate 
and  peaceful  intentions.  No  faith  could  be  placed  in  his  professions,  and  his 
letters  were  unanswered.  There  could  ouly  be  one  solution  of  the  question 
between  Napoleon  and  the  Allied  Powers.  In  the  Champ  de  Mai  he 
exclaimed,  "  The  princes  who  resist  all  popular  rights  are  determined  on  war. 
Eor  war  we  must  prepare."  The  Chambers  commenced  their  functions,  not 
in  the  old  spirit  of  the  Empire,  but  as  if  they  were  really  trusted  with  power, 
as  portions  of  that  Constitution  to  which  the  emperor  had  sworn  in  the 
Champ  de  Mai.  His  real  security  depended  little  upon  the  state  of  public 
opinion  and  upon  the  subservience  of  the  legislature,  but  upon  the  efficiency 
with  which  he  could  reorganize  his  army.  Devoting  all  his  energies  to  this 
task,  he  was  very  soon  prepared  with  a  bold  plan  of  operation.  He  would 
not  wait  for  the  attacks  of  his  enemies,  but  would  pass  the  French  frontiers, 
and  engage  with  some  portions  of  the  allied  armies  before  they  could  unite. 
On  the  11th  of  June,  having  appointed  a  Provisional  Government  to  act  in 
concert  with  the  Chambers,  he  left  Paris  in  tbe  evening.  On  the  l.^tb 
he  was  at  Avesnes.  On  the  15th  he  had  crossed  the  frontier,  and  was  at 
the  head  of  122,000  men,  at  Charleroi  in  the  Netherlands. 

Most  of  the  garrisons  of  the  Netherlands  had  been  strengthened  by  the 
vigilance  of  the  duke  of  Wellington  ;  Charleroi  was  amongst  the  weakest. 
In  addition  to  the  general  belief  that  Napoleon  would  remain  on  the  defensive, 
the  uncertainty  as  to  the  line  of  operations  which  he  would  choose  if  he 
determined  on  the  offensive  by  an  invasion  of  the  Low  Countries,  forbade  a 
concentration  of  force  upon  any  one  of  the  assailable  points  of  the  frontier. 
It  was  open  to  Napoleon  to  attack  the  Prussians  by  the  Meuse  ;  to  enter  by 
Mons,  to  drive  back  Wellington  upon  Antwerp  ;  or  to  advance  by  the  Sambre, 
upon  the  point  of  junction  of  the  two  armies.  The  four  Prussian  corps  of 
Blucher  were  at  Charleroi,  at  Namur,  at  Dinant,  and  at  Liege.  The  army  of 
Wellington,  consisting  of  British,  Netherlanders,  and  Hanoverians,  was  dis- 
tributed in  cantonments,  a  reserve  occupying  the  environs  of  Brussels,  where 
the  duke  had  established  his  head-quarters.  The  troops  under  his  command, 
however  separated,  could  easily  unite,  and  they  had  the  most  precise  directions 
how  to  act  in  the  case  of  the  Erencb  passing  the  frontier.  Tbe  statement  that 
Wellington  had  received  false  information  from  Fouchd  upon  Napoleon's 
movements,  and  was  therefore  surprised  when  Napoleon  was  upon  tbe  Sambre, 
is  thus  contradicted  by  the  duke's  intimate  friend,  lord  Ellesmere  :  "  I  can 
assert  on  the  duke's  personal  authority,  and  on  that  of  others  in  his  con- 
fidence at  bead-quarters,  that  tbe  duke  neither  acted  on  nor  received  any 
such  intelligence  as  that  supposed,  from  Pouch^  or  any  one  else  :  that  be 
acted  on  reports  received  from  bis  own  outposts  and  those  of  his  allies,  the 
Prussians,  and  on  these  alone."  The  surprise  is  supposed  to  be  confirmed 
by  the  fact  that  Wellington  attended  a  ball  at  Brussels  after  hostilities  had 
begun.     Upon  this,  lord  Ellesmere  savs.  "  it  is  only  necessary  to  state  that 
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Napoleon's  advance  was  known  to  the  duke  long  before  the  period  fixed  for 
t  hat  festivity ;  that  the  question  vrhether  it  should  be  allowed  to  proceed  had 
been  fully  discussed  and  decided  in  the  afiirmative.  It  was  held  that  a  recall 
of  the  invitations  would  create  premature  alarm  among  the  population  of 
Brussels,  and  prematiire  encouragement  to  a  pretty  numerous  party  in  its 
walls  disaffected  to  the  cause  of  the  Allies."  The  Despatches  of  Wellington 
sufficiently  prove  that  he  was  perfectly  aware  of  the  advance  of  Napoleon 
when  he  went  to  the  ball.  At  half-past  nine  on  the  evening  of  the  15th,  he 
wrote  to  the  duke  de  Berri,  that  the  enemy  attacked  the  Prussian  posts  at 
Thuin  that  morning,  and  appeared  to  threaten  Charleroi.  "  I  have  ordered  our 
troops  to  prepare  to  march  at  break  of  day."  The  duke  had  issued  the  most 
precise  directions  for  the  several  positions  which  the  whole  of  his  army  were  to 
take  up  that  night ;  every  separate  direction  concluding  with  the  emphatic 
words,  "  to  be  in  readiness  to  move  at  a  moment's  notice."  *  For  the  troops,  who 
were  immediately  under  his  eye,  the  order  was  "  to  be  in  readiness  to  march 
from  Brussels  at  a  moment's  notice :"  that  moment  arrived  even  before  the  break 
of  day.  The  duke  quietly  supped  with  the  gay  assembly  at  the  duchess  of  Rich- 
mond's ;  he  and  his  generals  gradually  retired ;  the  drums  beat  the  alarm  ;  the 
bugle-call  gave  the  signal  for  "  mounting  in  hot  haste ;  "  the  bagpipes  sum- 
moned the  Highlanders  ;  the  artillery  was  rumbling  through  the  streets ;  the 
measured  tread  of  infantry,  and  the  sharp  rattle  of  cavalry,  were  heard  in  every 
quarter  of  the  old  town.  The  whole  scene  was  changed  from  revelry  to  war 
before  the  "  last  light  had  fled  "  from  that  "  banquet-hall."  The  reserve 
at  Brussels  were  all  on  the  march  through  the  forest  of  Soignies,  on  the  road 
to  Quatre  Bras,  in  the  Djorning  twilight.  The  duke  of  Brunswick  had  gone 
forth,  heading  his  gallant  countrymen  in  their  sombre  livery  of  grief  for  his 
father's  death  at  Jena.  The  prince  of  Orange  had  marched  to  the  front 
the  moment  he  left  the  ball-room.  The  duke  of  Wellington  was  soon  up 
,  with  his  men,  who  cheered  him  as  he  passed.  He  well  knew  the  ground 
where  his  great  struggle  was  to  be  made.  He  could  calculate  with  exactness 
the  moment  when  the  divisions  would  join  him  upon  the  road  towards  the 
enemy. 

There  was  an  interval  only  of  a  few  hours  before  the  march  from  Brussels, 
and  the  gathering  of  other  divisions  on  the  roads  which  led  to  Quatre  Bras, 
were  succeeded  by  a  battle.  The  Prussians,  under  general  Ziethen,  who  liad 
been  driven  from  Charleroi  on  the  15th,  had  retired  upon  Fleurns.  Marshal 
Bliicher  had  concentrated  the  Prussian  army  upon  Sombref,  with  the  villages 
of  St.  Amand  and  Ligny  in  front  of  his  position.  If  Wellington  is  con- 
sidered by  some  to  have  been  tardy  in  concentrating  his  troops  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  the  Sambre,  Napoleon  is  equally  liable  to  reproach  in  having 
believed  that  Blucher  was  concentrating  his  troops  about  Namur,  and  in 
having  neglected  to  attack  the  separate  corps  early  in  the  morning  of  the 
16th,  before  they  had  nearly  all  united.  Bulow's  corps,  however,  had  not 
come  up  to  join  Blucher,  when  Napoleon  attacked  him  in  front,  expecting 
that  Ney  would  also  have  attacked  him  in  the  rear.  The  movement  of  Ney 
was  interferred  with  by  the  timely  arrival  of  Sir  Thomas  Picton's  division  at 
Quatre  Bras,  in  company  with  the    Brunswickers  and  the  contingent  of 
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Nassau  Wellington  had  himself  ridden  to  Sonibref,  and  had  conferred  with 
Bliicher  before  the  battle  known  as  that  of  Liguy  had  begun.  He  had 
returned  to  Quatre  Bras  by  four  o'clock,  and  then  took  the  command  of  his 
own  army.  The  battle  between  the  French  and  the  Prussians  lasted  for  three 
or  four  hours.  Although  Bliicher  maintained  his  position,  he  was  so  weakened 
by  the  severity  of  the  contest,  that  he  marched  in  the  night  and  concentrated 
his  army  upon  Wavre.  The  British  also  maintained  their  position,  "  and 
completely  defeated  and  repulsed,"  says  the  duke,  "  all  the  enemy's  attempts 
to  get  possession  of  it."  Our  loss  was  severe,  amounting  in  killed,  wounded, 
and  missing,  to  more  than  2,500  men.  The  duke  was  very  composed  after 
this  first  trial  of  strength.  The  Spanish  general,  Alava,  saw  at  the  close  of 
that  day  his  old  companion  in  the  Peninsular  war  sitting  by  the  road-side  ; 
and  to  his  surprise  was  asked,  "  "Were  you  at  Lady 's  party  last  night  ?"* 

The  movement  of  Blucher  rendered  a  correspondent  movement  necessary 
upon  the  part  of  "Wellington.  At  ten  o'clock  on  the  morning  of  the  17th  he 
retired  from  Quatre  Bras  upon  "Waterloo,  a  distance  of  about  seven  miles. 
Between  Waterloo  and  Wavre  was  a  distance  of  about  ten  miles,  through  a 
country  of  difficult  defiles.  On  the  17th  the  French  made  no  attempt  to 
pursue  Blucher.  A  large  body  of  French  cavalry  followed  the  English 
cavalry  under  lord  "tJxbridge  ;  and  at  Genappe  they  were  charged  by  the  first 
Life  Guards.  In  the  course  of  the  day  Napoleon  moved  forward  his  ariny 
upon  the  same  road  over  which  Wellington  had  marched  earlier  in  the 
morning.  Wellington  had  taken  up  his  position  in  advance  of  the  village  of 
Waterloo,  near  Mont  St.  Jean,  where  the  high  roads  from  Cbarleroi  and 
Nivelles  crossed.  On  the  night  of  the  17th,  and  early  in  the  morning  of  the 
18th,  Napoleon  collected  his  whole  army,  with  the  exception  of  a  corps 
which  had  been  sent  under  Grouchy  to  observe  Blucher,  on  a  range  of  heightB 
in  front  of  the  British  position. 

The  battle  field  of  Waterloo  has  been  described  again  and  again  by 
observers  capable  of  impressing  us  by  the  spirit  or  the  accuracy  of  their 
pictures.  The  poet,  the  historian,  and  the  tactician,  have  made  every  point 
in  some  degree  familiar  to  us.  Byron  says,  "  I  went  on  horseback  twice  over 
the  field,  comparing  it  with  my  recollection  of  similar  scenes.  As  a  plain, 
Waterloo  seems  marked  out  for  the  scene  of  some  great  action,  though  this 
may  be  mere  imagination.  I  have  viewed  with  attention  those  of  Platea, 
Troy,  Mantinea,  Leuctra,  Chseronea,  and  Marathon  ;  and  the  field  around 
Mount  St.  Jean  and  Hougoumont  appears  to  want  little  but  a  better  cause, 
and  that  undefinable  but  impressive  halo  which  the  lapse  of  ages  throws 
around  a  celebrated  spot,  to  vie  in  interest  with  any  or  all  of  these,  except, 
perhaps,  the  last  mentioned." f  Before  Byron  had  gone  over  the  field,  it  had 
been  called  "  this  modern  Marathon."  J  During  the  lapse  of  nearly  half  a 
century,  it  is  not  the  "  undefinable  but  impressive  halo  which  the  lapse  of 
ages  throws  around  a  celebrated  spot,"  which  has  made  this  ground  such 
an  object  of  curiosity  to  English  visitors  of  the  continent.  Neither  are  there 
many  who  think  that  its  interest  requires  "a  better  cause."     So  many  of 
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our  countrymen  have  traversed  tliis  battle  fielil,  and  have  thus  acquired  a 
knowledge  which  no  description  can  convey,  that  we  shall  only  attempt 
briefly  to  indicate  a  few  of  its  peculiar  aspects  in  connection  with  a  very 
(joneral  narrative  of  the  leading  events  of  the  great  day  of  the  18lh  of 
June.* 

On  the  ground  which  we  call  the  field  of  Waterloo  (although  the  battle 
was  fought  about  a  mile  and  a  half  in  advance  of  that  village),  Wellington 
iiad  taken  up  his  position,  with  a  certain  knowledge,  derived  from  several 
])revious  examinations,  of  its  capabilities  for  defence.  "  He  used  to  describe 
the  line  of  ground  between  the  farm  of  La  Haye  Sainte  and  Hougoumout  as 
resembling  the  curtain  of  a  bastion,  with  these  two  positions  for  its  angles."t 
The  first  care  of  the  duke  was  to  occupy  with  sufficient  force  these  two 
angles,  Hougoumont,  near  the  Nivelles  road,  in  front  of  the  right  centre,  and 
La  Haye  Sainte,  close  to  the  Genappe  road,  in  front  of  the  left  centre.  The 
right  of  his  position  was  thrown  back  to  a  ravine  near  Braine  Merbes, 
which  was  occupied  ;  and  its  left  extended  to  the  chateau  of  Frichermont, 
situated  on  a  height  above  the  hamlet  of  La  Haye.  The  undulating  plain 
upon  which  tiie  army  of  English,  Belgians,  and  Germans  looked  from  the 
ridge  on  which  they  stood  on  the  evening  of  the  17th  was  covered  witli  crops 
of  grain,  of  potatoes,  and  of  clover.  It  had  rained  incessantly  tlirough  the 
day ;  as  night  advanced  the  torrents  of  rain  were  accompanied  with  thunder 
and  lightning.  The  troops  had  to  bivouack  upon  the  wet  crops,  whilst  the 
generals  and  their  stafi'  obtained  shelter  in  the  adjacent  villages.  Wellington 
had  his  head-quarters  in  a  house  opposite  the  church  at  Waterloo.  At  three 
o'clock  in  the  morning  of  the  18th  he  was  writing  to  sir  Charles  Stuart  at 
Brussels,  with  a  calm  confidence  in  the  result  of  the  almost  inevitable 
struggle  of  that  day.  "  The  Prussians  will  be  ready  again  in  the  morning 
for  anything.  Pray  keep  the  English  quiet  if  you  can.  Let  them  all  prepare 
to  move,  but  neither  be  in  a  hurry  or  a  fright,  as  all  will  yet  turn  out  well." 
At  the  same  hour  he  wrote  a  long  letter  in  French  to  the  duke  de  Berri,  in 
which  he  says,  "  I  hope,  and  moreover  I  have  every  reason  to  believe,  that 
all  will  go  well."  At  the  time  of  writing  this  letter,  only  a  portion  of  the 
French  army  had  taken  up  their  ground  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  valley, 
and  he  thought  it  possible  that  the  main  attack  might  be  made  at  Hal,  on  the 
great  road  from  Mons  to  Brussels.  He  had  there  stationed  7000  men,  in 
addition  to  a  large  number  of  troops  under  the  command  of  the  Prince  of 
Orange.  The  possible  success  of  the  enemy  there,  appeared  to  him  "  the 
only  risk  we  run."  J  His  army  was  a  little  superior  in  number  to  that  of 
Napoleon,  but  it  was  inferior  in  artillery.  There  was  however  a  far  greater 
disparity.  Wellington  commanded  an  army  of  various  nations,  who  had 
never  before  fought  together ;  and  even  some  of  his  Britisli  troops  were  new 
levies.  In  the  summer  of  1814,  a  large  number  of  his  famous  Peninsular 
soldiers  had  been  sent  to  America.  Napoleon,  on  the  contrary,  had  an  army 
which  he  could  wield  with  the  most  perfect  assurance  of  unity  of  action, 

•  The  author  visited  the  field  in  May,  1861,  in  company  with  his  friend,   Mr.  W.  Hairoy, 
who  then  made  the  two  sketches  of  Hougoumont  which  illustrate  this  chapter. 
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foiiiposed  m  great  part  of  veterans  who  had  returned  to  France  at  the  peace. 
When  Napoleon  saw  the  English  m  position  before  the  forest  of  Soiguies,  he 
exclaimed,  "  At  last  I  have  them  ;  nine  chances  to  ten  are  in  my  favour." 
He  was  of  opinion,  in  wliich  his  generals  agreed  with  him,  that  it  was  con- 
trary to  the  most  simple  rules  of  the  art  of  war  for  Wellington  to  remaiu  in 
tlie  position  which  he  occupied;  that  having  behind  him  the  defiles  of  the 
forest  of  Soignies,  if  he  were  beaten  all  retreat  would  be  inipi'ssible. 
Extensive  and  compact  as  that  forest  was,  Wellington  knew  that  there  were 
many  roads  through  it,  all  converging  upon  Brussels,  most  of  which  were 
practicable  for  cavalry  and  for  artillery,  as  well  as  for  infantry.  "  The  duke," 
says  Lord  Ellesmere,  "  was  of  opinion  that  his  troops  could  have  retired 
perfectly  well  through  the  wood  of  Soignies,  which,  like  other  beech  woods, 
is  open  at  bottom  ;  and  he  was  still  further  satisfied  that,  if  driven  from  the 
open  field  of  Waterloo,  he  could  have  held  the  wood  against  all  comers  till 
joined  by  the  Prussians,  upon  whose  co-operation  he  throughout  depended 
and  relied."  The  greater  number  of  military  authorities  agree  that  the 
position  of  Mont  St.  Jean  was  well  chosen,  and  suitably  occupied.  * 

General  Jomini  has  described  as  one  of  the  advantages  of  the  position  of 
Wellington,  that  all  the  movements  of  the  French  could  be  seen  from  it. 
There  was  a  drizzling  rain  on  the  morning  of  the  18th  ;  but  occasionally  the 
sun  broke  through  the  clouds,  and  displayed  the  French  columns  deploying 
to  take  up  their  ground.  Amidst  the  inspiriting  airs  of  the  numerous  bands 
which  in  the  French  armies  were  always  ready  to  encourage  the  spirits  of 
the  soldier,  three  lines  were  formed,  of  infantry  and  cuirassiers  and 
lancers,  with  the  artillery  on  the  crest  of  the  ridge.  To  the  French  tlie 
British  army  ofi'ered  no  such  magnificent  spectacle,  the  greater  number  being 
concealed  by  the  undulations  of  the  ridge  on  which  they  stood.  They  had 
taken  their  ground  silently  in  two  lines,  with  the  artillery  in  front,  and  the 
cavalry  in  the  rear.  They  stood  noiselessly,  except  when  one  loud  hurra  was 
raised  as  the  duke  rode  along  the  lines  between  nine  and  ten  o'clock. 
Large  detachments  were  in  the  inclosures  of  Hougoumont  and  La  Haye 
Sainte. 

The  bells  of  the  neighbouring  churches  were  summoning  to  worship  on 
that  Sabbath  morn  when  150,000  men  were  thus  preparing  to  destroy  each 
other.  The  clock  of  Nivelles  struck  eleven  as  the  first  cannon  was  fired 
from  the  French  centre  On  the  left  of  their  line  the  quick  fire  of 
musketry  was  soon  heard  from  the  column  advancing  to  attack  Hougoumont. 
This  property  (the  Chateau-Goumont — corru])ted  into  Hougoumont)  was  a 
comfortable  residence  of  a  Flemish  yeoman,  with  farm  buildings,  and  a  garden 
extensive  enough  to  be  misnamed  an  orchard,  which  was  inclosed  by  a  wall 
on  the  east  and  south  sides.  This  inclosiire  of  about  two  acres  was  laid  out 
in  straight  walks  and  planted  with  well  trimmed  trees.  The  formal  garden 
is  now  laid  down  to  grass.  The  ruins  of  the  chateau,  which  was  burnt,  with 
the  exception  of  a  chapel  attached  to  it,  have  been  cleared  away.  A  humble 
dwelling,  formerly  the  gardener's  house,  now  stands  amidst  some  sheds  auu 
other  rough  buildings,  the  inclosed  space  being  entered  by  a  pair  of  wooden 
gates,  closing  up  the  passage  to  the  yard.     There  is  not  much  here  to  see,  if 
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we  look  cursorily  upon  this  dilapidated  residence.  If  we  examine  it  carefully 
there  is  abundant  evidence  of  the  nature  of  the  struggle  which  here  took 
place  during  seven  or  eight  hours  of  tliat  eventful  day.  The  loop-holed 
walls  show  where  the  defenders  of  Hougoumont  fired  upon  the  attacking 
jnemy  ;  the  dints  of  the  assailing  shot  are  still  visible  on  many  a  brick.  One 
portion  of  the  gate,  too  injured  for  repair,  is  now  hung  up  as  a  memorial. 
It  is  scarcely  an  exaggeration  to  say,  "  This  Belgian  yeoman's  garden  wall 
»as  the  safeguard  of  Europe,  and  the  destiny  of  mankind  perhaps  turned 
upon  the  possession  of  his  house."*  Six  thousand  French,  under  the 
command  of  Jerome  Bonaparte,  commenced  their  attack  upon  the  English 
light  troops  which  were  in  the  wood  around  the  chateau.  This  wood  was 
defended  with  an  obstinacy  which  was  attested  by  the  bullet  marks  upon 
every  tree.  The  wood  was,  however,  carried  by  the  French,  and  the  ligfit 
troops  had  now  to  defend  the  walls  of  the  garden  and  the  gates  of  the  yard. 


Hougoumont — Exterior  of  Gardou  Wall. 

Some  preparation  had  been  made  for  this  in  the  loopholes  which  had  been 
knocked  out,  and  by  scafifblding  from  which  the  defenders  could  fire.  Thia 
deadly  contest  was  prolonged  without  any  result  till  two  o'clock,  when 
Napoleon  ordered  that  a  battery  of  howitzers  should  play  upon  the  building. 
It  was  soon  in  flames,  but  there  was  no  relaxation  in  the  resolute  defence 
of  the  farm  yard  by  the  1st  anil  2nd  Foot- Guards.  By  a  vehement  rush  the 
French  had  burst  open  the  gates ;  but  they  were  finally  closed  by  a  prodigious 
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exertion  of  personal  strength,  in  which  colonel  Macdonnell  was  amongst  the 
most  efficient  of  the  stalwart  heroes.  The  prolonged  defence  of  Hougoumont 
had  a  decided  influence  in  deranging  the  plans  of  Napoleon.  "  The  general 
opinion  was,  that  after  having  taken  the  post  of  Hougoumont,  he  would  tlien 
render  himself  master  of  La  Haye  Sainte,  and  afterwards  decide  the  battle 
by  a  violent  attack  of  his  reserve  upon  the  enemy's  centre."* 

The  difficulties  attending  the  attempt  to  give  an  intelligible  description  of 
a  great  battle,  such  as  that  of  Waterloo,  Lave  been  well  set  forth  by  Wellington 
hfmself.  He  had  been  applied  to  by  one  whom  he  evidently  held  in  great 
respect — probably  Walter  Scott — to  give  him  information  as  to  particular 
events  and  instances  of  personal  heroism,  for  the  purpose  of  a  connected 
narrative  description.  "The  object  which  you  propose  to  yourself  is  very 
difBcult  of  attainment,  and,  if  really  attained,  is  not  a  little  invidious.  The 
history  of  a  battle  is  not  unlike  the  history  of  a  ball.  Some  individuals  may 
recollect  all  the  little  events  of  which  the  great  result  is  the  battle  won  or 
lost ;  but  no  individual  can  recollect  the  order  in  which,  or  the  exact 
moment  at  which,  they  occurred,  which  makes  all  the  difference  as  to  their 
value  or  iraportance."t  Wellington's  own  official  description  of  the  progress 
of  the  contest  is  in  the  most  general  terms.  He  says  that  the  attack  upon 
the  right  of  our  centre  (Hougoumont)  was  accompanied  by  a  very  heavy 
cannonade  upon  our  whole  line.  Repeated  attacks  of  cavalry  and  infantry, 
either  mixed  or  separate,  were  made  upon  us.  In  one  of  these  the  enemy 
carried  the  farm-house  of  La  Haye  Sainte.  The  enemy  repeatedly  cliarged 
our  infantry  with  his  cavalry,  but  these  attacks  were  uniformly  unsuccessful. 
They  were  repeated  till  about  seven  in  the  evening,  when  a  desperate  effort  to 
force  our  left  centre  was  defeated.  Having  observed  that  the  French  retired 
from  this  attack  in  great  confusion  ;  that  the  arrival  of  general  Bulow's  corps 
had  begun  to  take  effect ;  and  that  marshal  Bliicher  had  joiued  in  person 
with  the  corps  of  his  army,  he  (Wellington)  determined  to  attack  the 
enemy,  and  immediately  advanced  the  whole  line  of  infantry,  supported  by 
the  cavalry  and  artillery.  The  attack  succeeded  in  every  point.  Tbese 
official  generalities  have  far  less  interest  than  some  of  the  familiar  and 
pithy  sentences  addressed  by  the  duke  to  personal  friends.  To  lord 
Beresford  he  writes,  on  the  2nd  of  July,  "  You  will  have  heard  of  our 
battle  of  the  18th.  Never  did  I  see  such  a  pounding  match.  Both 
were  what  the  boxers  call  gluttons.  Napoleon  did  not  manceuvre  at  all. 
He  just  moved  forward  in  the  old  style,  in  columns,  and  was  driven  off 
in  the  old  style.  The  only  difference  was,  that  he  mixed  cavalry  with 
liis  infantry,  and  supported  both  with  an  enormous  quantity  of  artillery. 
I  had  the  infantry  for  some  time  in  squares,  and  we  had  the  French 
cavalry  walking  about  us  as  if  they  had  been  our  own.  I  never  saw 
the  British  infantry  behave  so  well."  J  It  has  been  truly  said,  "  there 
is  nothing  in  the  history  of  battles  more  sublime  than  the  generalship 
vvbich  could  order,  and  the  patient  valour  that  could  sustain,  such  a  method  of 
fighting  as  this."§     The  desperate  attempts  to  pierce  our  line  were  defeated 

*  BrialmoDt  (quoting  French  authorities),  tome  ii.  p.  41.1. 

+  "Dispatches,"  vol.  xii.  p.  590. 

X   "  Desitatnhes,"  vol.  xii.  p.  5:^9. 

S  Miss  Martineau — "  Introdiiction  to  the  History  of  the  Peace,"  p.  cccxcv. 
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by  tliat  unequalled  firmness  of  the  British  infantry  which,  it  i8  reported, 
led  Soult  to  say  to  the  emperor,  "  Sire,  I  know  these  English  ;  they  will 
die  on  tlie  grountl  before  they  will  leave  it." 

This  devoted  endurance  during  seven  or  eight  of  the  most  trying  hours 
was  sustained  throughout  by  the  presence  of  the  duke  at  every  point  of 
danger,  ami  by  his  constant  care  to  spare  his  troops  as  much  as  possible, 
by  repressing  the  natural  anxiety  of  men  in  battle  to  be  actively  employed. 
The  character  of  a  part  of  the  ridge  upon  which  the  British  line  was  placed 
has  been  materially  altered,  by  removing  the  earth  for  a  considerable  distance 
to  form  the  materials  for  an  enormous  mound,  on  the  top  of  which  is  the 
Belgian  lion.  Behind  this  natural  parapet  the  duke  had  placed  several 
regiments,  the  men  lying  down  concealed  from  the  French,  who  were  ad- 
vancing to  attack.  "  Up,  Guards,  and  at  them  ! "  were  the  words  that  in 
a  moment  presented  a  wall  of  bayonets  to  the  confident  French.  For  four 
or  five  hours  the  British  commander  had  to  endure  the  agony  of  disappointed 
expectation.  He  had  counted  upon  being  joined  by  Bliicher  about  one  in  the 
afternoon,  according  to  a  message  which  he  had  received  when  the  battle 
had  begun.  Two  o'clock, — three  o'clock, — four  o'clock, — five  o'clock, — six 
o'clock, — came,  but  no  sign  of  the  expected  aid  on  his  left :  there  was 
nothing  for  it  but  to  endure.  General  Picton  had  been  killed  before  the 
battle  was  half  over.  When  Wellington  was  told  that  of  Picton's  division 
of  7000  men  only  1500  remained,  he  replied,  "  They  must  stand  in  their 
place  till  the  last  man,"  and  they  did  stand.  A  general  oflicer  asked  that 
his  brigade,  reduced  to  a  third,  should  be  relieved.  "  It  is  impossible,"  said 
the  duke,  "  he  and  I,  and  all  of  us,  are  called  upon  to  die  in  the  place  which 
we  occupy  at  this  moment."  Surrounded  by  his  men  in  a  square  charged 
by  the  French  cavalry,  he  exclaimed,  "  Stand  fast,  95th !  we  must  not  be 
beaten,  my  friends.  What  would  they  say  of  us  in  England  ?  "  This  stoical 
fortitude  it  was  difficult  for  him  always  to  sustain.  Looking  upon  the 
carnage  around  him,  he  said,  "There  are  yet  some  hours  left  for  cuttin" 
these  brave  fellows  in  pieces :  please  God  that  the  night  or  the  Prussians 
would  arrive  before  that  is  effected  !  " 

The  official  despatch  of  Wellington  contained  these  words :  "  I  should 
not  do  justice  to  my  own  feelings,  or  to  marshal  Bliicher  and  the  Prussian 
<irmy,  if  I  did  not  attribute  the  successful  result  of  this  arduous  day  to  the 
cordial  and  timely  assistance  I  received  from  them."  Bliicher  had  arrived 
precisely  at  the  time  when  his  co-operation  in  another  part  of  the  field  was 
a  warranty  for  the  success  of  the  attack  by  Wellington  which  produced  the 
final  result.  Brialmont  cites  these  words  as  an  example  of  the  perfect  equity 
and  noble  disinterestedness  of  which  the  duke  had  given  so  many  proofs ; 
but  he  protests  against  the  injustice  by  which  some  historians  have  attempted 
to  rest  upon  this  avowal  an  opinion  that  to  Bliicher  is  to  be  attributed  the 
honour  of  the  victory.  When  the  corps  of  Bulow,  Brialmont  says,  arrived 
the  position  of  Wellington  was  serious,  but  it  was  not  desperate.  If  Bliicher 
had  not  debouched  upon  the  left  of  the  position,  fortune  might  have  declared 
against  the  Allies.  If  the  Prussians  arrived  in  the  nick  of  time,  and  decided 
the  victory,  that  was  owing  rather  to  Wellington  than  to  the  initiative  of 
their  own  general.  It  is  impossible  to  refuse  to  Wellington  the  title  of  the 
conqueror  at  Waterloo,  for  it  was  he  who  settled  the  joint  measures  for  the 
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day  of  the  18tli  ;  who  chose,  and  who  occupied,  the  field  of  battle ;  who 
directed  during  seven  hours  the  whole  of  the  operations  ;  and  who  ordered 
the  decisive  attack  at  the  moment  when  the  Prussians,  according  to  their 
promises,  debouched  on  the  right  of  the  enemy.* 

At  six  o'clock  in  the  evening  there  was  uo  point  at  which  tue  allied  army 
had  yielded,  or  which  had  not  been  recovered  from  the  possession  of  the 
French.  It  was  seven  o'clock  when  the  emperor  made  bis  great  attack  upon 
our  left  centre.  It  was  at  this  moment  that  the  issue  of  the  conflict  was 
doubtful.  The  duke,  hcvvever,  rapidly  collected  his  men  from  all  points,  to 
meet  this  apparently  overwhelming  force.  An  observer  of  the  scene  say.s, 
"  To  the  most  dinning  and  continual  roar  of  cannon  and  musketry  I  have 
ever  known,  there  succeeded  a  sudden  pause  and  silence.  It  vras  but 
momentary, — they  had  turned,  and  now  fled,  pursued  by  our  troops."  t  The 
Prussians  had  outflanked  the  movements  of  tlie  reserve  corps  acting  against 
them,  and  were  now  pressing  on  the  main  body  of  Napoleon's  army.  It  was 
then  that  he  was  convinced  of  the  worthlessness  of  the  fatal  delusion  in 
which  he  had  indulged  throughout  the  day, — that  Grouchy,  with  his  thirty 
thousand  men  was  at  hand,  and  that  tlie  Prussians  could  not  come  up  before 
he  had  beaten  "  that  Wellington."  The  rout  and  panic  of  the  French  became 
universal.  For  a  momont  Napoleon  hoped  to  arrest  this  flight  by  forming  a 
.sijuare  of  the  last  regiment  of  his  Guards,  and  by  raising  a  battery  with 
some  dismounted  cannon.  A  bali  from  this  battery  carried  off  the  leg  of 
lord  Uxbridge.  In  the  obscurity  of  the  twilight  the  fugitives  saw  not  this 
rallying  point,  and  hurried  on,  a  disorganized  and  helpless  crowd.  lu  the 
last  square  formed  by  the  Guard,  Napoleon  was  about  to  throw  himself, 
there  in  all  likelihood  to  die.  Soult  turned  Napoleon's  horse,  exclaiming, 
"  Ah,  Sire!  our  enemies  are  already  too  fortunate."  The  emperor  fled  with 
the  mass.  The  square,  however,  held  firm,  to  allow  time  for  their  leader  to 
escape.  Cambronceand  other  ofiicers  remained  in  the  square.  "Surrender!" 
was  the  cry  of  their  assailants.  Cambronne  threw  himself  into  the  ranks  of 
his  enemies,  and  perished.  One  last  cry  of  "  Vive  V Empereur"  was  heard 
amidst  the  smoke  and  clash  of  arms.  "Nothing  more  is  heard;  the  Guard 
is  dead,  the  Empire  is  fiaished."J 

At  nine  o'clock,  Wellington  and  Bliicher  met  near  La  Belle  Alliance, 
which  was  in  the  centre  of  the  French  position.  The  Prussian  general 
Gneisenau  pursued  the  flying  French,  to  whom  all  chance  of  rallying  was 
impossible.  Wellington  joined  in  the  pursuit,  but  the  fatigue  of  his  men 
compelled  him  to  stop  between  Eossomme  and  Genappe.  It  was  at 
Genappe  that  the  carriage  of  the  emperor  was  taken,  to  form  a  show  in 
London.  During  the  pursuit  Wellington  rode  with  the  advanced  guard. 
Colonel  Hervey,  who  was  with  him,  advised  him  to  desist,  as  the  country 
was  growing  less  open,  and  he  might  be  fired  at  by  some  stragglers  from 
behind  the  hedges.  "  Let  them  fire  away,"  he  replied,  "the  battle  is  won, 
and  my  life  is  of  no  value  now.'"  §  Under  the  brilliant  moon  which  succeeded 
the  lowering  day,  Wellington  rode  across  the  battle-field  to  his  quarters  at 

*   "Histoire  de  WellingWii,"  tome  ii.  pp.  440 — 445. 

t  Letter  from  sir  Robert  Gardiner,  in  "  Waril'a  Meiuoira,"  vol.  i.  p.  493. 

+   Brialmont,  tome  ii.  p.  429. 

§  Lord  Dudley's  "Letters,"  p.  134. 
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Waterloo.  Aa  the  heaps  of  dying  and  dead  lay  arouad  him,  the  emotions 
must  have  rushed  upon  him  which  he  so  beautifully  expressed  the  next 
day,  in  a  letter  to  the  duke  of  Beaufort :  "  The  losses  I  have  sustained 
have  quite  broken  me  down,  and  I  have  no  feeling  for  the  advantages  we 
have  acquired."  To  the  earl  of  Aberdeen,  in  a  letter  dated  the  same  day, 
he  said,  "  I  cannot  express  to  you  the  regret  and  sorrow  with  whicli  I  look 
around  me,  and  contemplate  the  loss  which  I  have  sustained,  particularly  in 
your  brother.  The  glory  resulting  from  such  actions,  so  dearly  bought, 
is  no  consolation  to  me."  * 

The  total  loss  of  both  armies  in  this  tremendous  battle  is  thus  stated  : — 
British  and  Hanoverians,  11,678  ;  Netherlanders,  3,547 ;  troops  of  Bruns- 
wick, 1000;  of  Nassau,  1000;  Prussians,  7454.  Total,  24,679.  Of  the 
French  army,  18,500  were  killed  or  wounded,  and  7800  made  prisoners.^ 

•  "  Despatches,"  vol.  lii.  pp.  488,  480. 
t  Brialmoat,  tome  ii.  p.  431. 
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Napoleon's  return  to  Paris — His  abdication — On  board  the  Bellerophon,  at  Plymouth— Sails  fol 
St.  Helena — Specimens  of  the  truth  of  History — The  Allies  talie  possession  of  Paris^ 
Return  of  Louis  XVIII. — Definitive  Treaty  with  France— Settlement  of  Europe  previously 
arranged  by  the  Congress  at  Vienna — Holy  Alliance — Treaty  for  the  Abolition  of  the  Slave 
Trade — Execution  of  Labedoyere — Escape  of  Lavalette — Execution  of  Key — The  Battle  of 
Algiers. 

Aftee  the  fatal  night  of  the  18th  of  June,  Napoleon  had  travelled  with  all 
haste  to  Paris,  where  he  arrived  at  four  o'clock  on  the  morning  of  the  21st. 
The  Chamher  of  liepresentatives  met  at  noon  on  that  day,  and  declared  its 
sitting  permanent.  Its  manifest  intention  was  to  assume  the  executive  power, 
and  to  compel  Napoleon  to  abdicate.  Lucien  Bonaparte  appeared  at  the 
bar  of  tbe  Chamber  to  urge  the  claims  of  his  brother  upon  the  gratitude  of 
France.  Lafayette  replied,  that  "  during  the  last  ten  years  three  millions  of 
Frenchmen  had  perished  for  a  man  who  would  still  struggle  against  all  Europe. 
"We  have  done  enough  for  him.  Now  our  duty  is  to  save  our  country." 
During  the  22ad  Napoleon  was  urged  to  abdicate.  He  resisted  for  some 
time,  exclaiming,  "  The  Chamber  is  composed  of  nothing  but  Jacobins  and 
ambitious  men.  I  ought  to  have  driven  them  away."  He  yielded  at  last, 
and  dictated  his  abdication  in  favour  of  his  son  Napoleon  II. ;  and  in  this 
document,  in  which  he  said  "  My  political  life  is  ended,"  he  invited  the 
Chambers  to  organize  a  Kegency.  The  Chambers  sent  a  deputation  to  thank 
Napoleon  for  the  sacrifice  which  he  had  made  to  the  independence  and  happi- 
ness of  the  French  nation  ;  but  he  replied  that  he  had  only  abdicated  in  favour 
of  his  son,  and  that  if  the  Chambers  did  not  proclaim  him,  his  own  abdication 
would  be  null.  Instead  of  appointing  a  Council  of  Regency,  it  was  deter- 
mined by  the  Chambers  that  the  government  should  be  put  into  the  hands  of 
a  Commission  of  five  members.  Tliis  was  indirectly  to  set  aside  Napoleon 
the  Second.  The  provisional  government  required  that  Napoleon  should 
leave  France,  and  embark  at  Eochefort  for  the  United  States.  He  demanded 
that  the  government  should  give  him  two  frigates  for  his  passage  there.  The 
frigates  were  placed  at  his  disposal,  and  their  commanders  were  ordered  to  set 
Bail  within  twenty-four  hours  after  he  was  on  board,  if  the  English  cruisers 
were  not  in  the  way.     Bonaparte  arrived   at  Eochefort  on  the  3rd  of  July. 
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Findin.-  that  he  had  no  chance  of  escaping  by  sea,  he  sent  Las  C^f^s  ami 
8  vary"to  captain  Maitland,  who  commanded  the  Bel  erophon  to  -k  for  leav 
to  proceed  to  America,  either  in  a  French  or  a  neutral  -«-  '  J'  y^P^  " 
captain  Maitland  was,  that  his  instructmns  forbad  this  ;  but  *';"*  ^  Nap^ko" 
chose  to  proceed  to  England,  he  would  take  him  there,  without  entering  into 
any  promise  as  to  the  reception  he  might  meet  with.  „„,„,^„n 

^n  the  house  of  a  gentleman  at  Plymouth  we  have  looked  with  no  common 
interest  upon  a  portrait  of  Napoleon  Bonaparte    P'^'^^ed  under  very  extraor- 
dinary  circumstances.     At  the  end  of  July,  1815,  the  Bntish  ship  of  war  Bel- 
lerophon  is  at  anchor  in  Plymouth  harbour.     On  board  is  the  e-e-peror  of 
the  French,  who,  on  the  13th  of  July,  had  addressed  a  letter  to  the  Prince 
BegentfromEochefort,  in  which  he  said,  "I  come,  like  Themistocles,  to 
throw  myselt  upon  the  hospitality  of  the  British  nation '   (-~^?"rj** 
foversY     The  Bellerophon,  with  Napoleon  and  his  suite,   had  sailed  from 
Eochefort  on  the  14th  of  July.     Whilst  the  British  government  was  in  a 
state  of  indecision  as  to  the  final  disposal  of  its  fallen  enemy    he  was  not 
permitted  to  land,  nor  was  any  person  from  the  shore  al  owed  to  enter  the 
vessel      But  round   the  Bellerophon  numerous  boats,   filled  with   curious 
obserN'ers,  were  perpetually  rowing,  and  to  these  gazers  Bonaparte  seemed 
rather  disposed  to  show  himself  than  to  remain  in  the  privacy  ot  his  cabin 
The  opportunity  of  making  a  portrait  of  this  remarkable  man  was  not  lost 
upon  a  young  artist,  a  native  of  Plymouth.     Charles  Eastlake,  now  President 
of  the  Eoyal  Academy,  was  sketching  that  stout  figure  and  superb  liead 
from  one  of  the  boats  surrounding  the  ship  of  war;  and  when  Napoleon 
perceived  the  object  of  the  artist,  he  would  stop  his  walk  upon  the  deck,  so 
as  to  atibrd  him  the  opportunity  of  proceeding  euecesstuUy  with  his  work. 
The  Bellerophon  remained  a  fortnight  in  Plymouth  Eoads,  and  then  Napoleon 
was  removed  to  the  Northumberland,  which  sailed  for  St.  Helena. 

On  the  31st  of  July,  lord  Keith,  with  sir  Henry  Bunbury  the  Under- 
Secretary  of  State,  had  announced  to  Napoleon  the  resolution  of  the  British 
government,  that  the  island  of  St.  Helena  should  be  his  future  residence. 
He  protested  that  he  was  not  a  prisoner  of  war,  although  he  subsequently 
acknowledged  that  he  had  made  no  conditions  on  coming  on  board  the  Belle- 
rophon. The  question  as  to  the  status  of  the  es-emperor  under  the  law  ot 
nations  gave  rise  to  very  grave  discussions  amongst  English  jurists.  Lord 
Campbell  says,  "I  think  lord  Eldon  took  a  much  more  sensible  view  ot  the 
subject  than  any  of  them-which  was, '  that  the  case  was  not  provided  lor  by 
anything  to  be  found  in  Grotius  or  Vattel ;  but  that  the  law  of  self-preserva- 
tion would  justify  the  keeping  of  him  under  restraint  in  some  distant  region 
where  he  should  be  treated  with  all  indulgence  compatible  with  a  due  regard 
for  the  peace  of  mankind.'  "  *  The  probability  is,  that  if  Napoleon  had  tallea 
into  the  hands  of  the  Prussians,  who  were  near  Paris  on  the  29th  of  June, 
the  question  of  his  fate  would  have  been  disposed  of  in  a  much  more  sum- 
mary way  than  could  arise  out  of  any  discussion  upon  the  law  o  mitions 
On  the  28th  of  June,  Wellington  wrote  to  sir  Charles  Stuart,      General 

has  been  here  this  day,  to  negotiate  for  Napoleon's  passing  to  America, 

to  which  proposition  I  have  answered  that  I  have  no  authority.     The  Prus- 


•  "  Lives  of  the  Chancellors,"  chap.  ecu. 
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siana  think  the  Jacobina  wish  to  give  him  over  to  me,  believing  that  I  will 

save  his  life.     [Bliicher]  wishes  to  kill  him  ;  but  I  have  told  him  that  I 

shall  remonstrate,  and  shall  insist  upon  his  being  disposed  of  by  common 
accord.  I  have  likewise  said,  that,  as  a  private  friend,  I  advised  him  to  have 
nothing  to  do  with  so  foul  a  transaction  ;  that  he  and  I  had  acted  too  distin- 
guished parts  in  these  transactions  to  become  executioners  ;  and  that  I  was 
determined  that,  if  the  sovereigns  wished  to  put  him  to  death,  they  should 
appoint  an  executioner,  which  should  not  be  me."*  The  Prussian  general 
MufBing  states  in  his  "  Memoirs,"  that  having  been  appointed  to  obtain  the 
concurrence  of  Wellington  in  the  design  of  Bliicher  that  Napoleon  should  be 
shot  in  the  place  where  the  duke  d'Enghien  had  been  killed,  Wellington  had 
replied — "  Such  an  act  would  disgrace  our  names  in  history,  and  posterity 
would  say  of  us,  '  they  were  not  worthy  to  have  been  the  conquerors  of 
Napoleon.'  "  The  prisoner  of  St.  Helena  repaid  this  conduct  by  bequeathing 
ten  thousand  francs  to  the  man  who  had  attempted  to  assassinate  Wellington, 
during  his  residence  in  Paris  as  the  commander  of  the  Army  of  Occupation. 
French  historians  have  attempted  to  justify  this  odious  testamentary  ex- 
pression of  Napoleon's  hatred  of  his  victor,  by  attributing  to  Wellington  that 
he  instigated  the  banishment  to  St.  Helena.  It  is  now  known  that,  as  early 
as  May  1814,  the  plenipotentiaries  at  the  Congress  of  Vienna  decided,  in  a 
secret  conference,  that  if  Napoleon  should  escape  from  Elba,  and  should  fall 
into  the  power  of  the  Allies,  a  safer  residence  should  be  assigned  him,  at  St. 
Helena  or  at  St.  Lucia. 

The  assumption  that  the  Sovereigns  wished  to  put  Napoleon  to  death 
was  the  interpretation  which,  in  the  excitement  of  that  time,  many  persona 
attached  to  the  declaration  of  the  Allied  Powers  of  the  13th  of  March,  that 
he  had  placed  himself  without  the  pale  of  civil  and  social  relations  ;  adding, 
"as  an  enemy  and  a  disturber  of  the  tranquillity  of  the  world,  he  has 
rendered  himself  liable  to  public  vengeance."  Lord  Eldon,  referring  to  this 
declaration,  says  that  the  Allies  have  "  considered  him  as  out  of  the  pale  of 
the  law  of  nations,  as  the  Hostis  humani  generis,  as  an  outlaw  (without 
knowing  very  well  what  they  mean  by  that  word),  as  a  robber  and  freebooter, 
who  might  be  put  out  of  the  world."  t  M.  Thiers,  in  a  spirit  very  different 
from  that  of  the  impartial  historian,  argues,  with  regard  to  the  words  of  the 
13th  of  March,  that  "  the  obvious  conclusion  is,  that  whoever  could  seize 
Bonaparte  ought  immediately  to  shoot  him,  and  would  be  considered  as 
having  rendered  to  Europe  a  signal  service."  J  The  declaration  of  the 
Allies  was  signed  by  the  plenipotentiaries  of  eight  powers,  who  had  been 
parties  to  the  Treaty  of  Paris  of  the  previous  year.  Talleyrand  and  three 
others  signed  on  the  part  of  France  ;  Wellington  and  three  others  on  the 
part  of  Great  Britain.  When  Wellington  insisted,  against  the  opinion  of 
Bliicher,  that  Bonaparte  should  "be  disposed  of  by  common  accord,"  he 
rightly  interpreted  the  words  of  the  declaration  of  the  13tli  of  March : — 
"  comme  ennemi  et  perturbateur  du  repos  du  monde,  il  s'est  livre  k  la 
vindicte  publiqtie."     It  is  established  by  the  papers  of  Talleyrand  that  the 

•  Wellington's  "Despatches,"  vol.  xii.  p.  516. 

+   "Life  of  Eldon,"  (Letter  to  Sir  William  Scott),  vol.  ii.  p.  276. 

X  "  Histoire  du  Consult  et  de  TEiupire,  tome  xix.  p.  275.  1861. 
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precise  words  of  the  dei-laratiuu  were  proposed  by  Talleyranil  hiiiiseif. 
I'et  M.  Thiers  attrihutes  to  Wellington  that  he  was  the  instigator,  upon  his 
own  responsibility,  of  the  measures  which  the  Allies  took  in  this  crisis, 
iucludiug,  of  course,  this  declaration  agaiust  Napoleon.  This  eminent  writer, 
in  a  mistaken  view  which  we  are  unwilling  to  characterize  by  any  harsher 
name,  further  represents  the  duke  of  Wellington  as  plunging  the  British 
nation  into  a  war  without  the  authority  of  his  government,  for  the  grati- 
fication of  his  own  personal  ambition.  Lord  Wellington,  he  says,  who  had 
replaced  lord  Castlereagh,  relying  upon  his  great  services  and  his  popularity 
in  England,  hesitated  not  to  take  his  resolution.  Although  he  had  received 
no  instructions,  he  judged  that  it  was  worth  while  to  renew  the  war,  to 
maintain  the  state  of  things  that  England  was  about  to  establish  in  Europe. 
"  He  had  a  conlused  hope  of  increasing  his  own  glory  in  this  new  war ;  and 
he  was  not  afraid  of  involving  his  government,  convinced  that  no  one  would 
dare  to  disavow  him  in  England,  whatever  might  be  thought  of  his  conduct."  * 
One  of  the  duke's  objects  in  going  to  Belgium  in  April,  says  M.  Thiers,  was 
that  he  might  be  nearer  London,  "  to  uphold  the  courage  of  his  own  govern- 
ment, and  to  compel  it  to  ratify  the  engagements  which  he  had  made  without 
being  authorized."t  The  English  Cabinet,  he  concludes,  if  it  had  been  pre- 
sent at  Vienna,  would  not  have  engaged  in  the  war  as  easily  as  the  duke  of 
Wellington,  for  they  were  aware  that  public  opinion  was  opposed  to  it.  The 
0[iinion3  thus  expressed  by  M.  Thiers,  that  the  war  against  Napoleon  was 
urged  on  by  the  personal  ambition  of  the  duke  of  Wellington,  that  the 
JJritish  government  was  reluctant  to  engage  in  it,  and  that  the  British  people 
were  decidedly  opposed  to  it,  are  quite  upon  a  par  with  the  belief  of  the  same 
historian,  that  Bonaparte  had  returned  from  Elba  entirely  changed, — a  lover 
of  peace,  an  upholder  of  liberty,  a  friend  to  the  free  expression  of  opinion,  a 
ruler  who  would  vindicate  the  choice  of  the  people  by  equity  and  moderation. 
Of  his  good  faith  no  one  ought  to  have  doubted.  "  Jle  gave  to  the  world, 
after  so  many  spectacles  of  such  instructive  grandeur,  a  last  spectacle,  more 
profoundly  moral  and  more  profoundly  tragic  than  any  which  had  gone  before  ; 
genius,  vainly,  though  sincerely,  repentant."  J  When  statements  and 
opinions  such  as  these  are  boldly  put  forward,  we  may  give  their  author  the 
benefit  of  that  charitable  scepticism  which  thinks  tliat  "  the  Historian, 
ailirming  many  things,  can,  in  the  cloudy  knowledge  of  mankind,  hardly 
escape  from  many  lies."§ 

On  the  7th  of  July  the  English  and  Prussian  armies  entered  Paris,  and 
took  military  possession  of  all  the  principal  points,  under  a  convention  signed 
on  the  3rd  of  July,  by  which  the  French  army  was  to  evacuate  Paris  and  to 
retreat  beyond  the  Loire.  Louis  the  Eighteenth  made  his  public  entrance, 
escorted  by  the  National  Guards,  on  the  8th  of  July.  To  the  firm  modera- 
tion of  Wellington  it  is  wholly  due  that  the  Parisians  were  not  doomed  to 
suffer  any  humiliation  bevond  that  of  the  presence  of  foreign  armies.  He 
calmed  Blucher's  thirst  for  vengeance  by  exhortation,  and  even  by  stronger 
modes  of  remonstrance.  When  the  Prussian  general  had  begun  to  mine  the 
bridge  of  Jena,  with  the  intention  to  blow  it  up,  because  that  monument 

*   "  Histoire  du  Consulat  et  de  I'Empire,"  tume  xix.  p.  361. 

t  Ibid.,  p.  366.  X  Ibid.,  p.  629. 

§  Sir  P.  Sidney— "Defence  of  Poesy,"  p.  33,  "Poetical  Works,"  ed.  1720. 
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proclaimed  a  defeat  of  the  Prussian  arms,  "  The  duke  of  Wellington,"  says 
a  French  historian,  "  interfered  by  placing  an  English  sentinel  on  the  bridge 
itself.  A  single  sentinel.  He  was  the  British  nation ;  and  if  Bliicher  had 
blown  up  the  bridge,  the  act  was  to  be  held  as  a  rupture  with  Great 
Britain."* 

The  definitive  treaty  between  France  on  the  one  part,  and  Great  Britain, 
Austria,  Eussia,  and  Prussia,  on  the  other,  was  signed  on  the  20th  November, 
1815.  Its  object  was  declared  to  be  for  the  "  restoring  between  France  and 
her  neighbours  those  relations  of  reciprocal  confidence  and  goodwill  which 
the  fatal  effects  of  the  Eevolution  and  of  the  system  of  conquest  had  for  so 
long  a  time  disturbed."  This  treaty  left  the  boundaries  of  France,  with  a 
very  slight  alteration  in  her  frontier  lines,  tlie  same  as  agreed  at  the  Peace 
of  1814.  It  was,  nevertheless,  resolved  to  keep  possession  of  the  frontier 
fortresses  for  a  term  not  exceeding  five  years,  and  to  maintain  an  army  of 
occupation,  to  be  paid  and  supported  by  France  during  the  same  period. 
The  greatest  mortification  which  the  French  had  to  endure  was  the  determi- 
nation of  the  Allied  Powers  that  the  works  of  art  which  had  been  plundered 
from  various  countries  during  the  wars  of  the  Republic,  the  Consuhite,  and 
the  Empire,  should  go  back  to  the  churches  and  the  museums  from  which  they 
had  been  forcibly  taken.  This  act  of  retribution  provoked  then,  as  it  still 
provokes,  the  lamentation  of  pretended  lovers  of  the  fine  arts,  whose  selfish 
convenience  would  be  more  gratified  by  seeing  the  greatest  masterpieces  of 
sculpture  and  painting  in  the  Louvre  than  in  their  proper  sites  at  Eome,  at 
Florence,  at  Antwerp,  at  the  Hague.  The  honest  national  pride  of  the  true 
owners  of  such  works  is  accounted  as  nothing  in  these  lamentations. 

To  France  alone  did  the  treaty  of  the  20th  of  November  apply.  The 
settlement  of  Europe,  as  it  was  hopefully  called,  had  been  effected  by 
the  general  treaty  signed  in  Congress  at  Vienna,  on  the  9th  of  Juue. 
When  the  Peace  of  1814  was  concluded  with  the  restored  Monarchy  of 
France,  there  were  an  immense  number  of  political  questions  left  undeter- 
mined, which  were  almost  of  as  much  importance  to  the  tranquillity  of  the 
future  as  the  overthrow  of  the  gigantic  power  of  the  French  Empire.  The 
convulsions  of  twenty  years  had  left  Europe  in  a  chaotic  state,  out  of  which 
order  and  harmony  could  scarcely  be  evolved  even  by  any  exercise  of  political 
wisdom  based  upon  an  unselfish  moderation.  In  the  reorganization  of 
Europe  there  would  unquestionably  be  a  struggle  for  aggrandizement,  which 
might  present  as  great  dangers  as  the  military  supremacy  which  had  been 
overthrown.  On  the  25th  of  September,  1S14,  the  emperor  of  Russia ;  the 
king  of  Prussia ;  the  kings  of  Bavaria,  Denmark,  and  Wiirtemberg ;  princes  of 
small  states,  German  and  Italian ;  princesses,  amongst  whom  the  duchess  of 
Oldenburg,  the  sister  of  Alexander,  was  the  most  influential  ;  great  plenipo- 
tentiaries, such  as  lord  Castlereagh  and  M.  Talleyrand ;  and  lesser  diplomatists, 
who  came  to  get  something,  if  possible,  out  of  the  general  scramble — all 
assembled  at  Vienna  to  debate,  to  dine,  to  vary  the  tedious  discussions  of  the 
morning  with  the  enlivening  festivities  of  the  night.  Ambassadors  vied  with 
Sovereigns  in  the  splendour  of  their  entertainments.  Castlereagh  gave  as 
sumptuous  dinners,  and  as  attractive  balls,  as  Alexander : — 

•  Capefigue,  "Les  Cent  Jours,"  tome  ii.  p.  365. 
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"  Now  tliis  mask 
Waa  cry'd  incomparable  ;  and  the  eusuing  nlgUt 
Made  it  a  fool  and  beggar."* 

Nevertheless,  the  slightest  survey  of  the  map  of  Europe  would  show  that 
there  was  serious  work  to  be  accomplished.  It  had  beeu  agreed  by  secret 
articles  of  the  Treaty  of  Paris,  that  a  kingdom,  under  the  title  of  tho 
Netherlands,  should  be  formed  by  the  uuioa  of  Belgium  with  Hollaud; 
Prussia  was  to  obtain  the  Ehenish  Provinces ;  Sweden  and  Norway  were  to 
be  united ;  Hanover  was  to  be  restored  to  the  kiug  of  England,  with  an 
accession  of  territory  taken  from  Westphalia  ;  Lombardy  and  Venice  were  to 
return  to  the  rule  of  Austria;  Savuy  to  that  of  Piedmont.  The  Congress 
had  been  sitting  two  montlis,  when  rumours  of  the  probable  destiny  of  Saxony 
and  of  Poland  roused  the  spirit  of  inquiry  in  the  British  Parliament. 
Mr.  Whitbread,  on  the  28th  of  November,  protested  against  the  reported 
annexation  of  Saxony  to  the  kingdom  of  Prussia.  The  Chancellor  of  the 
Exchequer,  Mr.  Vansittart,  could  not  believe  that  the  fate  of  Saxony  waa 
yet  fixed,  much  less  could  he  believe  that  any  British  Minister  would 
have  been  a,  party  to  such  a  decision  as  was  supposed  to  have  been  made. 
Nevertheless,  it  is  now  certain,  that  up  to  the  end  of  October,  lord 
Castlereagh  had  been  a  consenting  party  to  the  annexation  of  Saxony,  which 
he  defended  by  referring  to  the  tergiversations  of  the  king :  of  the  people  no 
mention  was  made  by  our  Minister.  Mr.  Whitbread  further  said,  "  the 
rumours  were,  that  the  emperor  Alexander  had  strenuously  contended  for  the 
independence  of  Poland,  and  that  he  bad  been  opposed  by  the  British  Minister." 
The  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  replied,  that  "  he  did  not  believe  that  a 
British  Minister  had  been  tlie  author  of  the  subjugation  of  that  country." 
There  is  now  no  doubt,  that  the  very  reverse  of  the  rumours  with  regard  to 
Poland  marked  the  conduct  of  the  emperor  Alexander  and  of  lord  Castlereagh. 
As  recently  as  July  2ud,  1861,  lord  John  Russell,  founding  his  opinion 
upon  the  correspondence  of  the  time,  declared  in  the  House  of  Commons,  that 
everything  that  could  be  done  by  British  diplomacy  for  Poland  was  done  by 
lord  Castlereagh  at  the  Congress  of  Vienna;  that  our  minister  wished, 
when  Europe  was  to  be  reconstructed,  that  Poland  should  rise  Irom 
her  ashes,  and  should  again  possess  an  independent  government;  and  that 
thus  desiring  the  independence  of  Poland,  he  could  not  conceive  that  such 
independence  was  consistent  with  Poland  being  placed  imder  the  domi- 
nion of  the  emperor  of  Russia.  In  the  debate  of  the  28th  of  November, 
Mr.  Whitbread  said,  "  We  now  lived  in  an  age  when  free  nations  were  not 
to  be  sold  and  transferred  like  beasts  of  burden  ;  and  if  any  attempt  of  the 
kind  was  made,  the  result  would  be  a  bloody  and  revengeful  war."  The 
attempt  was  made,  and  successfully,  in  too  many  instances ;  but  it  was  not 
without  the  immediate  risk  of  a  war  that  the  designs  of  Russia  for  the 
transference  of  nations  were  encountered  in  the  Congress  of  Vienna.  The 
policy  of  lord  Castlereagh  with  regard  to  Saxony  was  changed  as  the 
negotiations  advanced.  Talleyrand,  as  a  representative  of  France,  had 
been  admitted,  after  great  hesitation,  to  take  a  part  in  the  deliberations  ol 

•  Shakspere-    "  Henry  VIII.,"  act  i.  Kene  1. 
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the  Congress.  The  annexation  of  Saxony  to  Prussia  was  opposed  by  Austria 
and  by  France.  It  had  become  evident  that  Prussia  and  Kussia  were 
assuming  a  dangerous  preponderance  in  the  partition  of  states,  and  that 
Great  Britain  must  join  with  France  in  opposing  them.  These  three  powers 
before  the  end  of  1814  had  agreed  that  Russia  should  not  say  to  Prussia, 
"  Secure  me  Poland,"  and  that  Prussia  should  not  say  to  Eussia,  "  Secure 
me  Saxony,"  and  that  they  should  shake  hands  upon  this  compact.  On  the 
3rd  of  February,  1815,  a  secret  treaty  was  concluded  between  Austria, 
England,  and  France,  to  act  in  concert,  each  with  an  arm}'  of  150,000  men, 
to  carry  into  effect  the  Treaty  of  Paris,  "  holding  it  necessary,  in  con- 
sequence of  pretensions  recently  manifested,  to  look  to  the  means  to  resist 
every  aggression."  M.  Thiers  assumes  that  lord  Castlereagh,  haviug 
received,  at  the  beginning  of  January,  the  news  of  the  conclusion  of  peace 
with  America,  had  taken  a  higher  attitude  towards  Kussia  and  Prussia. 
"  His  heart  relieved  of  an  enormous  weight,  that  of  the  Americaii  war,  he 
was  ready  to  brave  the  most  extreme  consequences,  rather  than  to  cede  to 

the  arrogance  of  tlie  Prussians  and  the  Russians He  had  said  to  them 

that  England  was  not  made  to  receive  the  law  from  any  one."  The  attitude 
of  lord  Castlereagh,  and  the  fact,  which  could  not  be  concealed,  of  nego- 
tiations going  on  between  him,  Talleyrand,  and  Metternich,  apart  from  tlie 
other  Powers,  probably  produced  some  concessions  from  Alexander  and 
Frederick  William,  although  they  yielded  little  in  reality.  Prussia  obtained 
one-half  of  Saxony,  with  a  portion  of  the  duchy  of  Warsaw.  Russia  secured 
the  kingdom  of  Poland  in  undisputed  sovereignty.  The  new  kingdom  of 
Poland  was  to  have  a  constitution,  with  national  institutions  and  national 
representation.  But  these  promised  advantages  were  to  be  bestowed  upon 
the  people  in  the  manner  which  the  government  should  think  most  suitable. 
"  That,  of  course,  left  a  very  wide  scope  for  interpretation ;  but  beyond  that 
there  was  a  feeling  which  acted  from  that  time,  and  which  is  acting  at  the 
present  time,  namely,  that  while  the  emperor  Alexander  I.  wished  to  retain 
his  power  over  Poland,  at  the  same  time  he  wished  to  grant  to  Poland  large 
privileges,  and  to  make  it,  at  all  events,  a  flourishing  province,  under  tlie 
name  of  the  kingdom  of  Poland ;  but  the  general  feeling  at  St.  Petersburg, 
the  seat  of  power,  was  that  Poland  ought  not  to  be  indulged  with  privileges 
more  large  and  more  liberal  than  were  granted  to  Russia."* 

Whilst  Austria  was  opposing  the  acquisitions  of  territory  desired  by 
Russia  and  by  Prussia,  she  herself  was  acquiring  new  dominions  and  extended 
sovereignty,  however  uusuited  were  her  annexed  subjects  for  the  yoke  of  her 
absolute  power.  The  four  millions  of  the  Louibardo-Venoto  kingdom  would 
be  as  difficult  to  rule  as  those  of  the  old  provinces  of  the  Low  Countries 
which  were  severed  from  her  empire.  Little  objection  was  made  at  this 
time  to  the  anomaly  of  a  German  rule  over  Italian  people.  The  only  hostile 
voice  in  the  British  Parliament  was  one  raised  against  the  annexation  of 
Genoa  to  Piedmont.  By  the  final  arrangement  the  hope  was  at  an  end 
which  England  had  stimulated,  when  lord  William  Bentinck,  in  1814,  entered 
Genoa  at  the  head  of  a  British  army,  on  whose  banners  was  inscribed 
"  Italian  independence."     Italy  returned  to  its  old  condition  of  disunion. 

*  Iiord  Jolm  Buesell — Debate  in  the  Gonunons,  Jul;  2,  1861. 
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Murat  who  had  been  placed  by  Napoleon  npon  the  throne  of  Naples  when 

Jo'ph  Bonaparte  had  become  the  "  intrusive  king"  of  Spain,  had  deser  ed 

irise  of  L  great  fellow-soldier  .fter  the  battle  of  Le.p.g.    .Jo--g  ^2!! 

AllieJ  Powers,  he  appeared  to  have  secured  his  position  as  an  independent 

rovLrei-^n.     But  in  the  Congress  there  was  no  advance  towards  his  recogui- 

tLn  as"hi  the  case  of  Bernadotte.     He  entered  into  correspondence  with  the 

exempeor  a  E  ba,  thus  precipitating  his  own  fall.   Murat  made  t  impossible 

for  the  Allies  to  believe  in  Napoleon's  professions  of  a  <i-- .^^  P-^' ^^ 

rashly  plunging  into   hostilities  against  Austria.     The  old  misrule  of     he 

Boa  bon  in  Naples  and  Sicily  was  no  impednnent  to  the  determination  of  the 

Ames  to  restore  that  miserable  dynasty.     The  Grand  Duchy  ot  Tuscany  was 

restored,  as  well  as  smaller  states.  A  quarter  of  a  century  passed  away  befo  e 

he  hoUowness  of  these    arrangements  was   tested  by   the   revolt    ot  «ume 

portion  of  the  people  of  the  Italian  peninsula  agamst  their  rulers,  and  by 

the  loudly  expressed  desire  of  the  whole  for  a  common  nationality. 

Whilst  the  prosaic  destinies  of  Europe  had  been  set  led  a.mds    a  confl  ct 
of  iarring  interests,  the  emperor  of  Eussia  had  assiduously  laboured  to  obtain 
ZZltAo  a  political  union,  which  should  be   founded  upon  principles  very 
different  from  those  which  ordinarily  guide  the  councils  ot  diploma    sts      In 
a  manifesto  from  St.  Petersburg,   dated  "on  the   day   of  the  birth  o  tour 
Saviour,  25th  December,  1815,-   the  emperor  commanded  that  there  si, ould 
be  read  in  all  the  churches  a  "  Convention  concluded  at  Pans,  on  the  26th  ot 
September  1815,  between  the  emperor  of  Eussia,  the  emperor  of  Austria 
and  the  king  of  Prussia,"  in  which   "they  solemnly  declare  that  the  present 
Lt  has  no  other  object  than  to  publish  in  the  face  of  the  whole  worid  their 
fixed  resolution,  both  in  the  administration  of  their  respective  States  and  m 
their  poUtical  relations  with  every  other  government,  to  take  for  their  sole 
guide  the  precepts  of  the  holy  religion  of  our  Saviour,  namely,  the  precep  s 
%  justice.  Christian  charity,  and  peace,  which,  far  from  being  applicable  only 
to  private  concerns,  must  have  an  immediate  influence  on  the  councils  of 
princes,  and  guide  all  their  steps,  as  being  the  only  means  of  consolidating 
Lman  institutions,  and  remedying   their  i-Perfections/'      This   was     he 
famous  declaration  of  "The  Holy  Alliance."     When  asked  to  sign  it,  the 
duke  of  WeUington  said  that  the  English  Parliament  would  require  some- 
thing  more  predse.     Whenever,  in  after  years,  either  of  the  three  Sovereigns 
manifested  symptoms  of  disregard  for  "  the  precepts  of  justice.  Christian 
charity  and  peace,"  the  Holy  Alliance  was  held,  perhaps  somewhat  unjustly, 
to  be  a  cloak  under  which  their  violation  of  pledges  to  their  own  subject^s, 
and  their  desire  for  territorial  aggrandizement,  might   be  best   concealed 
Denunciations  of  this  Convention  were  long  heard  in  the  British  Parliament. 
The  Peace  of  Europe  was  settled,  as  every  former  peace  had  been  settled, 
uDon  a  struggle  for  what  tlie  continental  powers  thought  most  conducive  to 
their  own  advantage.     The  representatives  of  Great  Britain  manifested  a 
praiseworthy   abnegation   of    merely   selfish   interests.      Napoleon,   at    St. 
Helena,  said  to  O'Meara,  "  So  silly  a  treaty  as  that  made  by  your  ministers 
for  their  own  country  was  never  known  before.     You  give  up  everything  and 
caiu  nothing."     We   can  now  answer  tliat   we  gamed  everything  when  we 
Lined  a  longer  period  of  repose  than  our  modern  annals  could  previously 
exhibit      We  gained  everything  when,  after  twenty  years  of  warfare  upon 
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the  most  extravagant  scale,  the  spirit  of  the  people  conducted  that  warfare 
to  a  triumphant  end.  The  gains  of  a  great  nation  are  not  to  be  reckoned 
only  by  its  territorial  acquisitions,  or  its  diplomatic  influence.  The  war 
which  England  had  waged,  often  single-handed,  against  a  colossal  tyranny, 
raised  her  to  an  eminence  which  amply  compensated  for  the  mistakes  of  her 
negotiators.  It  was  something  that  they  did  not  close  the  war  in  a  huck- 
stering spirit — that  they  did  not  squabble  for  this  colony  or  that  entrepot. 
The  fact  of  our  greatness  was  not  to  be  mistaken  when  we  left  to  others  the 
scramble  for  aggrandizement,  content  at  last  to  be  free  to  pursue  our  own 
course  of  consolidation  our  power  by  tbe  arts  of  peace.  There  were  years 
of  exhaustion  and  discontent  to  follow  those  years  of  perilous  conflict  and 
final  triumph.  But  security  was  won ;  we  were  safe  from  the  giant 
aggressor. 

If  the  plenipotentiaries  of  this  country  might  return  home  a  little  imbued 
with  the  temper  of  despotic  cabinets — if  they  could  be  accused  of  having  too 
strenuously  asserted  the  principle  of  legitimacy — if  they  had  appeared  to 
have  contended  too  much  for  the  claims  of  kings,  and  too  little  for  the  rights 
of  the  people — in  one  respect  they  had  done  their  duty,  and  truly  upheld  the 
moral  supremacy  of  England.  They  had  laboured  strenuously,  and  they  had 
laboured  with  tolerable  success,  for  the  abolition  of  the  Slave  Trade.  In  the 
Treaty  of  Utrecht,  England  protected  her  commercial  interests — despicable 
protection — by  stipulating  for  a  monopoly  of  the  slave  trade  for  thirty  years. 
In  the  Treaty  of  Paris,  England  wrested  from  France  an  immediate  abolition 
of  the  traffic,  and  a  declaration  from  all  the  high  contracting  powers  that 
they  would  concert,  without  loss  of  time,  "  the  most  effectual  measures  for 
the  entire  and  definitive  abolition  of  a  commerce  so  odious."  At  the  ]ieace 
of  1814,  the  restored  government  of  France — restored  by  our  money  and  our 
arms — refused  to  consent  to  the  immediate  abolition.  Bonaparte,  amidst  his 
memorable  acts  of  the  Hundred  Days,  abolished  the  hateful  traffic  by  a  stroke 
of  his  pen.  The  Bourbon  government,  a  second  time  restored,  dared  no 
longer  refuse  this  one  demand  of  Great  Britain.  Other  nations  had  promised. 
But,  where  we  might  have  commanded,  there  alone  was  resistance.  Spain 
and  Portugal  still  maintained  the  trafBc. 

After  great  revolutions,  such  as  those  of  France  in  1814  and  1815 — such 
as  England  had  witnessed  in  the  restoration  of  the  Stuarts — it  is  almost 
impossible  that  a  triumphant  party  should  altogether  have  the  magnanimity 
to  pardon  political  off'ences.  But  History  looks  with  a  just  indignation  upon 
any  unreasonable  severities,  and  especially  upon  any  signal  want  of  clemency 
in  the  ruler  who  has  the  unquestioned  power  to  exercise  the  divine  preroga- 
tive of  mercy.  Louis  XVIII.  can  scarcely  be  accused  of  blood-thirstiness ; 
yet  his  character  would  have  stood  better,  not  only  with  the  French  people 
but  with  the  British,  had  he  not  sanctioned  the  condemnation  and  capital 
punishment  of  three,  who  had  indeed  betrayed  the  trust  which  the  restored 
government  had  reposed  in  them,  but  who  had  some  excuse  in  their  inability 
to  resist  the  fascinations  of  Napoleon.  Talleyrand  had  been  unable  to 
accomplish  by  negotiation  as  favourable  terms  for  France  as  he  had  expected, 
and  he  resigned  his  office  as  President  of  the  Council.  He  was  succeeded 
by  the  Due  de  Eichelieu,  who  signed  the  treaty  of  the  20th  of  November. 
Whil-^t  Talleyrand  remained  in  power  he,  as  well  as  Fouche,  was  anxious  tbat 
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ao  capital  puniehments  should  be  inflicted  upon  any  of  those  ^^^  ^^''^ 
JrosSed  by  an  ordonnance  of  the  24th  of  July,  for  the  part  they  had  taken 
L    he  return  of   Bonaparte  in  March.      Ney,  Labedoyfere,  and  Lavalette 
ZrenlZl  to  place  themselves  in  safety  by  leaving  France      They   .ere 
t-inlv  and  irresolute;    the  friendly  warning  was  useless      Labedoyere  was 
tried  bv  CourtMnartial ;  and  was  shot.     Lavalette,  who  had  been  condemned 
to  <leith  by  the  Cour  d'Assise,  escaped  through  a  stratagem  of  his  wife,  who, 
having  visited  him  in  prison,  was  able  to  disguise   her  husband  in  her  own 
dress,  remaining  herself   as    an    object    for  the  possible    vengeance    of_  the 
royalists.     Lavalette  was  assisted  to  pass  the  frontier  by  the  generous  friend- 
«hip  of  three  Englishmen,-sir  Eobert  Wilson,  Mr.  Bruce,  and  Mr.  Hutch- 
nson  •    who  were  tried  for  this  offence,  and   sentenced   to   three   months 
imprisonment.     The  proceeding  which  most  commanded  public  attention  in 
England  was  the  trial  and  execution  of  Ney  ;  for  it  was   held  to  involve  the 
honour  of  the  duke  of  Wellington.     Whilst  the  trial  was  proceeding  before 
the  Chamber  of  Peers,  Ney  was  advised  to  rely  for  his  defence  on  the  capi- 
tulation of  Paris.     His  wife  had  an  interview  with   Welling  on    who  had 
previously  expressed  his  opinion,  in  a  letter  to  the  prmce  de  la  Mosk^a,- 
to  the  efi-ect  that  the  capitulation  related  exclusively  to  the  mditary  occupa- 
tion of  Paris  ;  that  the  object  of  the  12lh  article  was  to  prevent  the  adoption 
of  any  measures  of  severity,  under  the   military  authorities  of  those  who 
made  it,  towards   any  persons  on  account  of  the  offices  which  they  filled,  or 
their  conduct  or  their  political  opinions.     "  But  it  was  never  intended,  and 
could  not  be  intended,  to  prevent  either,  the  existing  French  government, 
under  whose  authority  the  French   commander-in-chief  must  have  actea,  or 
anv  French  government  which  should  succeed  to  it,  from  acting  in  this  respect 
as  it  mi-ht  deem  fit."  *     When  the  bravest  of  the  French  marshals  was 
executed''  party  spirit  blamed  the  duke  of  Wellington  for  not  regarding  the 
capitulation  as  an  amnesty.     It  would  have  been   generous  in   the   king  o 
France  to  have  spared  Ney's  life ;  but  the  capitulation  of  Pans  offered  no  legal 
obstacle  to  that  infliction  of  punishment  which  the  king  had  threatened  to 
the  guilty  before  the  capitulation. 

"  One  day  of  dreadful  occupation  more  "t  before  England  could  be  held  to 
be  at  peace  with  foreign  foes.  At  the  Congress  of  Vienna,  the  aggressions 
of  the  Barbary  States  formed  a  natural  subject  of  deliberation.  It  was  pro- 
posed that  a  general  European  crusade  should  be  undertaken  against  the 
infidel  corsairs;  who,  for  three  hundred  years,  had  been  the  terror  of 
Europe  warring  against  every  flag  in  the  Mediterranean,  and  carrying  off 
Christian  slaves  from  every  shore.  In  1815,  the  government  of  the  United 
States  whose  ships  bad  been  plundered  by  the  Algerines,  captured  a  frigate 
and  a  brig  belonging  to  the  Dey,  and  obtained  a  compensation  of  sixty  thou- 
sand dollars.  In  the  spring  of  1816,  lord  Exmouth,  with  a  squadron  under 
his  command,  proceeded  to  Algiers,  Tunis,  and  Tripoli,  where  he  effected  the 
release  of  seventeen  hundred  and  ninety-two  Christian  slaves,  and  negotiated 
treaties  of  peace  and  amity  on  behalf  of  the  minor  powers  in  the  Meditei^ 

*   "Despatches,"  vil.  xii.  p.  694. 
t  Soathey — "Ode  on  the  Buttle  uf  Algiers." 
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ranean.  From  Tunis  and  Tripoli  a  declaration  was  obtained  that  no  Christian 
slaves  should  in  future  be  made  by  either  of  those  powers.  The  Dey  of 
Algiers,  however,  refused  to  agree  to  t)ie  abolition  of  slavery  without  permis- 
sion from  the  Sultan.  Lord  Exmouth  acceded  to  a  suspension  for  three 
months  of  the  Dey's  decision,  and  returned  to  England.  One  condition  of 
the  treaty  with  Algiers,  then  concluded  by  lord  Esmouth,  was,  that  the 
governments  of  Sicily  and  Sardinia  should  pay  ransom  for  the  release  of 
their  subjects ;  and,  in  point  of  fact,  they  did  so  pay,  to  the  extent  of  nearly 
four  hundred  thousand  dollars.  This  clause  of  the  treaty  was  justly  de- 
nounced in  the  British  Parliament,  as  an  acknowledgment  of  the  right  of 
depredation  exercised  by  the  barbarians. 

The  fleet  of  lord  Exmouth  was  dismantled;  the  crews  were  paid  off  and 
disbanded.  A  sudden  outrage,  which  occurred  even  before  lord  Exmouth 
quitted  the  Mediterranean,  but  which  did  not  then  come  to  his  knowledge, 
was  the  obvious  cause  of  the  change  in  the  determination  of  our  government. 
Under  a  treaty  of  1806,  we  occupied,  for  the  protection  of  the  coral  fishery, 
Bona,  a  town  in  the  regency  of  Algiers.  On  the  2.3rd  of  May,  the  fishers 
who  had  landed  were  massacred  by  a  large  body  of  troops  ;  the  British  flag 
was  torn  down  and  trampled  under  foot,  and  the  house  of  our  vice-consul  was 
pillaged.  It  was  alleged  that  this  outrage  was  a  fanatical  movement  of  the 
licentious  Algerine  soldiery.  An  expedition  against  Algiers  was  instantly 
determined  upon  by  the  British  Cabinet.  A  formidable  fleet  was  equipped, 
with  the  least  possible  delay,  at  Portsmouth,  and  crews  were  collected  from 
the  diS'erent  guard-ships,  and  volunteers  invited  to  serve  upon  this  particular 
enterprise.  For  once,  a  British  fleet  went  to  sea  without  recourse  to  the 
disgraceful  practice  of  impressment.  Lord  Exmouth  left  Plymouth  on  the 
28th  of  July,  with  a  fleet  consisting  of  twenty-five  sail  of  large  and  small 
ships.  At  Gibraltar  he  was  joined  by  the  Dutch  admiral.  Van  Cappellan, 
with  five  frigates  and  a  sloop  ;  and  he  finally  set  sail  for  Algiers  on  the  14th. 
The  winds  being  adverse,  the  fleet  did  not  arrive  in  sight  of  Algiers  till  the 
27th  of  August.  During  his  course,  lord  Exmouth  learnt  that  the  British 
Consul  had  been  put  iu  chains. 

A  most  interesting  and  graphic  narrative  of  the  expedition  to  Algiers  was 
published  by  Mr.  Abraham  Salame,  a  native  of  Alexandria,  who  was  taken 
out  by  lord  Exmouth  to  act  as  his  interpreter.  On  the  morning  of  the  27th, 
as  the  fleet  was  nearing  Algiers,  Salame  was  sent  forward  with  a  letter  to  the 
Dey,  which  demanded  the  entire  abolition  of  Christian  slavery  ;  the  delivery 
of  all  Christian  slaves  in  the  kingdom  of  Algiers ;  the  restoration  of  all  the 
money  that  had  been  paid  for  the  redemption  of  slaves  by  the  king  of  the 
Two  Sicilies  and  the  king  of  Sardinia ;  peace  between  Algiers  and  the 
Netherlands  ;  and  the  immediate  liberation  of  the  British  Consul,  and  two 
boats'  crews  who  had  been  detained  with  him.  At  eleven  o'clock,  the  inter- 
preter reached  the  Mole,  in  a  boat  bearing  a  flag  of  truce,  and,  delivering  his 
letters  to  the  captain  of  the  port,  demanded  an  answer  to  the  letter  addressed 
to  the  Dey  in  one  hour.  He  was  told  that  if  answer  were  returned  at  all, 
it  should  be  delivered  in  two  hours.  Salame  waited  for  his  answer  till  half- 
past  two,  but  no  answer  came.  During  this  time  a  breeze  sprung  up,  the 
fleet  advanced  into  the  bay,  and  lay-to  within  half-a-mile  of  Algiers.  The 
interpreter  then  hoisted  the  signal  that  no  answer  had  been  given,  and  the 
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fleet  immediately  began  to  bear  up,  aud  every  ship  to  take  her  position. 
Salame  reached  the  Queen  Charlotte,  lord  Exmouth's  ship,  in  safety  ;  but,  be 
candidly   acknowledges,   al.nost    more    dead  than  alive.     Then    he    saw  the 
change  which   comes  over  a  brave  and  decided  man   at  the  moment  when 
resolve  passes  into  action.     "  I  was  quite  surprised  to  see  how  his  lordship 
was  altered  from  what  I  left  him  in  the  morning,  for  I  knew  his  manner  was 
in  general  very  mild;  and  now  he  seemed  to  me  all-figlitfuX,  as  a  fierce 
lion" which  had"  been  chained  in  its  cage  and  was  set  at  liberty.     With  all 
that,  his  lordship's  answer  to  me  was,  '  Never  mind— we  shall  see  no\v  ; '  and 
at  the  same  time  he  turned  towards  the  officers,  saying,  '  Be  ready!'  "    Tiiere 
i^  perhaps,  nothing  in  the  history  of  warfare  more  terrific  in  its  consequences 
than  the   first   broadside   that  the   British   fired   at   Algiers.     The  Queen 
Charlotte  passed  through  all  the  batteries  without  firing  a  gun,  and  took  up 
a  position  within  a  hundred  yards  of  the  Mole-head  batteries.     At  the  first 
shot,  which  wan  fired  by  the  Algerines  at  the  Impregnable,  lord  Exmouth 
cried  out,  "  That  wiU  do  ;  fire,  my  fine  fellows  !  "     The  miserable  Algerines 
who  were  looking  on,  as  at  a  show,  with  apparent  indifl'erence  to  the   conse- 
quences, were  swept  away   by  hundreds   by   this  first  fire   from  the  Queen 
Charlotte.     From  a  quarter   before  three  o'clock  till  nine,  the  most  tremen- 
dous firing  on  both  sides  continued  without  intermission,  nnd  the  firing  did 
not  cease  altogether  until  half-past  eleven.     During  this  engagement  of  nine 
hours,  the  allied   fleet  fired  a  hundred  and  eighteen  tons  of  gunpowder,  and 
five   hundred  tons  of  shot  and  shells.     The   Algerines  exclaimed  that  hell 
had  opened    its  mouth   upon  them   through  the  English   ships.     That  the 
Algerines   had    plied  their  instruments   of    destruction   with   no   common 
alacrity  is  sufficiently  shown  by  the  fact,  that  eight  hundred  and  fifty-two 
officers  and  men  were  killed  in  the  British  squadron,  and  sixty-five  in  the 
Dutch.     Lord  Exmouth  himself  says,  in  his  despatch,  "  There  were  awful 
moments  during   the  conflict,  which   I   cannot   now  attempt   to   describe, 
occasioned  by  firing  the  ships  so  near  us."     The  Algerine  batteries  around 
lord  Exmouth's  division  were  silenced  about  ten  o'clock,  and  were  in  a  com- 
plete state  of  ruin  and  dilapidation  j  but  a  fort  at  tlie  upper  angle  of  the 
city  continued  to  annoy  our  ships,  whose  firing  had  almost  ceased.     This  was 
the  moment  of  the  most  serious  danger  to  our  fleet.    Our  means  of  attack  were 
well-nigh  expended  ;  the  upper  batteries  of  the  city  could  not  be  reached  by 
our  guns  ;  the  ships  were  becalmed.     "  Providence,  at  this  interval,"  says 
lord  Exmouth,  "  gave  to  my  anxious  wishes  the  usual  land-wind  common  in 
this  bay,  aud  my  expectations  were  completed.    We  were  all  hands  employed 
warping  and  towing  off,  aud  by  the  help  of  the  light  air  the  whole  were 
under  sail,  and  came  to  anchor  out  of  reach  of  shells  about  two  in  the  morn- 
ing, after  twelve  hours'  incessant  labour."     Nine  Algerine  frigates  and  a 
number  of  gunboats  were  burning  within  the  bay  ;  the  storehouses  within 
the  Mole  were  on  fire.     The  blaze  illumined  all  the  bay,  and  showed   the 
tow  n  and  its  environs  almost  as  clear  as  in  the  day-time ;  instead  of  walls, 
the  batteries  presented  nothing  to  the  sight  but  heaps  of  rubbish  ;  and   out 
of  these  ruins  the  Moors  aud  Turks  were  busily  employed  in  dragging  their 
dead.     When  the  fleet  had  anchored  a  storm  arose — not  so  violent  as  the 
storm  which  here  destroyed  the  mighty  fleet  of  Charles  the  Fifth,  and  left 
his  magnificent  army,  which  had  landed  to  subdue  the  barbarians,  to  perish  by 
VOL.  vui.— 228. 
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sword  and  famine — but  a  storm  of  thunder  and  lightning,  which  filled  up  the 
tneasure  of  sublimity,  at  the  close  of  the  twelve  awful  hours  of  battle  and 
slaughter. 

Ou  the  morning  of  the  28th,  lord  Exmouth  wrote  a  letter  to  the  Dey, 
who  had  himself  fought  with  courage,  in  which  the  same  terms  of  peace  were 
offered  as  on  the  previous  day.  "  If  you  receive  this  offer  as  you  ought,  you 
will  fire  three  guns,"  wrote  lord  Exmouth.  The  three  guns  were  fired,  the 
Dey  made  apologies,  and  treaties  of  peace  and  amity  were  finally  signed,  to 
be  very  soon  again  broken.  The  enduring  triumph  of  this  expedition  was 
the  release,  within  three  days  of  the  battle,  of  a  thousand  and  eighty-three 
Christian  slaves,  who  arrived  from  the  interior,  and  who  were  immediately 
conveyed  to  their  respective  countries. 


Stntue  of  Bonaparte,  by  Canova.  in  Apslcy  House. 
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M«tiugof  Parliament-Reception  of  Lord  Casllereagb-Del^tea  on  'f^^'^^-J„ZZTi^ 
defeated  on  the  pr-posed  renewal  of  the  Property-Tax-Marnage  of  the  Pnuce8s  Charlotte- 
Unpopularity  of  the  I'rince  Regent-CompIainU  of  Agricultural  1  islress-Depress.on  of 
Commerce  and  Manufactures-Causes  assigned  for  the  depression  of  Industry-Reduction 
of  the  Circulating  lledium— Unfavourable  Season— Riots  and  outrages  in  Agriuultura 
Districts— Renewal  of  Luddism-Private  Benevolence— Progress  of  Legislation  for  bocial 
Improvement-Criminal  Laws-Forgeries  of  Bank  Notes-Police  ot  Loud.,n--(Tas-Light- 
MendicitT  and  Vagrancy— Law  of  Settlement- General  Admimstralion  of  Poor  Laws- 
InquUj  into  the  State  of  Education— Savings'  Banks— Game  Laws. 

The  Imperial  Parliament  assembled  on  the  1st  of  February,  1816.  At 
this  opening  of  the  Session  the  ministry  met  the  representatives  of  the  people 
with  all  the  pride  and  confidence  of  a  success  beyond  hope._  The  march  to 
Paris,  twice  over,  says  a  conspicuous  actor  in  the  politics  of  that  hour,  was 
suffic'iently  marvellous  ;  "  but  it  appeared,  if  possible,  still  more  incredible, 
that  we  should  witness  lord  CastlereagJi  entering  the  House  of  Commons, 
and  resuming,  amidst  universal  shouts  of  applause,  the  seat  which  he  had 
quitted  for  a  season  to  attend  as  a  chief  actor  in  the  arrangement  of  continental 
territory."  t  "Why  incredible  ?  Lord  Castlereagh  in  the  House  of  Com- 
mons was  the  impersonation  of  a  great  national  triumph.  The  parliamentary 
majority  cheered  the  Minister  for  Foreign  Affairs  as  he  would  have  been 
cheered  by  any  other  assembly,  when  he  came  home  flushed  with  success 
For  a  little  while  the  nation  might  bear  even  the  presumption  of  those 
who  claimed  all  the  merit  of  the  triumph.  On  the  first  night  of  the  Session, 
it  was  clearly  seen  that  thi-re  was  to  be  a  limit  to  what  Parliament  would  bear. 
The  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  declared  his  intention  to  continue  the  Pro- 
perty or  Income  Tax,  on  the  modified  scale  of  five  per  cent.  This  avowal 
was  the  signal  for  one  of  the  chief  battle-cries  which  were  to  lead  on  the 
scanty  forces  of  Opposition. 

•  The  period  comprised  in  this  Chapter,  and  in  Chapter  V.,  embracing  the  annals  of  1816 
and  1817  has  been  previously  treated  of  by  the  author  of  "The  Popular  History  m  The 
nistory  of  the  Peace,"  published  in  1846.  This  work,  begun  by  him,  w,as  continued  and  com- 
nleted  by  Miss  Martineau,  and  therefore  bears  her  name.  Although  in  the  present  history  tha 
author  proposed  only  to  occupy  about  half  the  space  of  what  he  had  previously  written,  he 
felt  the  extreme  difficulty  of  relating  the  same  events,  and  expressmg  the  same  opinions,  alto- 
gether in  new  words.  Having  stated  his  difficulty  to  Messrs.  Chambers,  who  are  now  the  pro- 
prietors of  the  copyright  of  "  The  History  of  the  Peace,"  he  has  received  from  them  a  very  kind 
permission,  to  condense  the  original  narrative,  or  adopt  any  passages,  at  his  own  discretion. 
Whilst  this  licence  relieves  the  author  from  an  obvious  embarrassment,  he  has  nevertheless  been 
desirous  to  avoid  a  nie.e  transcript  of  any  large  portion  of  what  he  had  previously  written.  But 
he  has  not  made  the  useless  attempt  to  distinguish  between  the  new  matter  and  the  old,  hoping 
that  he  has  amalgamated  the  separate  parts  so  as  to  jiroiluce  a  harmonious  result. 

t  Brougham's  "  Si  eeches,"  vol.  i.  p.  tJ34  :  Introduction  to  Speech  on  Uoly  Allianca, 
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In  a  debate  in  tlie  Committee  of  Supply,  lord  Castlereagh  used  a  memor- 
able expression  which  roused  a  spirit  in  the  country  of  deep  hostilit}'^ — almost 
of  disgust :  "  He  felt  assured  that  the  people  of  England  would  not,  from  an 
ignorant  impatience  to  be  relieved  from  the  pressure  of  taxation,  put  every- 
thing to  hazard,  wlien  everything  might  be  accomplished  by  continued 
constancy  and  firmness."*  From  the  moment  of  this  offensive  declaration 
the  Income  Tax  was  doomed.  The  people  had  not  borne  the  taxation  of  so 
many  years  of  war  with  a  heroism  such  as  no  people  bad  ever  before 
Bhown,  to  be  taunted  with  ignorant  impatience  of  taxation,  now  that  they  had 
won  peace.  The  presumption  of  the  government  at  this  period  was  calcu- 
lated to  produce  a  violent  reaction  throughout  the  land.  Men  really  thought 
that  the  old  English  spirit  of  freedom  was  about  to  be  trampled  upon  when 
the  debates  on  the  Treaties  took  place,  in  which  lord  Liverpool  moved  the 
Address.  Lord  Grenville  proposed  an  amendment,  which  deprecated  in  the 
strongest  language  "  the  settled  system  to  raise  the  country  into  a  military 
power."  In  the  House  of  Peers  the  government  had  a  majority  of  sixty- 
four.  Lord  Holland  entered  a  protest  against  the  Address,  in  terms  which 
embodied  his  speech  upon  the  Treaties,  and  expressed  the  opinions  uf  that 
section  of  the  Opposition :  "  Because  the  treaties  and  engagements  contain 
a  direct  guarantee  of  the  present  government  of  France  against  tlie  people  of 
tliat  country  ;  and,  in  my  judgment,  impl^  a  general  and  perpetual  guarantee 
of  all  European  governments  against  tlie  governed."  In  the  House  of  Com- 
mons the  Foreign  Secretary  moved  the  Address  upon  the  Treaties.  An 
amendment  was  proposed  by  lord  Milton,  which  deprecated  the  military 
occupation  of  France  and  the  unexampled  military  establishments  of  this 
country.  The  debate  lasted  two  nights,  the  Address  being  finally  carried  by 
a  majority  of  a  hundred  and  sixty-three.  What  was  said  on  both  sides  was, 
to  a  considerable  extent,  the  regular  display  of  party  conflict.  The  exultation 
of  the  government  at  the  settlement  of  their  war-labours  look  now  scarcely 
more  inflated  than  the  fears  of  some  members  of  the  Opposition  that  the 
confederated  arms  of  the  despots  of  Europe  might  be  turned  against  the 
liberties  of  England.  The  practical  business  that  was  at  hand — the  enforce- 
ment of  economy,  the  alleviation  of  distress — was  the  matter  of  real  importance 
that  was  to  grow  out  of  these  debates. 

The  Corporation  of  London  took  the  lead  in  the  national  expression  of 
opinion  against  the  Property  Tax.  It  was  not  only  the  anti-ministerial  party 
of  the  City  that  joined  in  the  petition  of  the  corporation  ; — the  judgments  of 
mercantile  men  against  the  continuance  of  the  tax  were  almost  universal. 
The  dislike  of  the  rural  population  was  as  fixed  as  that  of  the  inhabitants  of 
towns.  The  battle  against  this  tax  w-as  one  of  the  most  remarkable  examples 
of  parliamentary  strategy  that  was  ever  displayed.  For  six  weeks  the  Oppo- 
sition, headed  by  Mr.  Brougham,  availed  themselves  of  all  the  means  of  dilay 
afforded  by  the  forms  of  the  House.  As  petitions  against  the  tax  were  pre- 
sented night  after  night,  debates  on  the  petitions  prevented  debate  and 
division  on  the  reading  of  the  Bill.  It  was  the  17th  of  March  before  the 
resolutions  for  the  continuance  of  the  tax  were  presented  to  the  House. 
The  division  of  the  Ibth  of  March,  upon  the  motion  of  the  Chancellor  of 
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the  Exchequer  in  a  Committee  of  W.vs  and  Means,  was  terminated  in  half 
an  hour  by  the  impatience  of  the  House.  For  the  coDtmuance  of  the  Pro- 
perty  Tax  201  members  voted  ;  against  it,  238.  This  defeat  of  the  govern- 
ment dispelled  the  belief  that  resistance  to  taxation  was  "ignorant  impa- 
tience "  The  Chancellor  of  the  E.Kchequer  took  a  somewhat  remarkable 
course  after  this  defeat.  He  voluntarily  abandoned  the  war-duties  upon 
malt,  amounting  to  about  2,700,000/.  The  decision  of  the  House  would 
compel  him  to  resort  to  the  inoney-market,-in  other  words,  to  raise  a  loan. 
"It  was  of  little  consequence  that  the  loan  should  be  increased  by  tbe 
amount  of  the  calculated  produce  of  the  malt-duty."  Lord  Castlereagh 
said  "  it  was  a  matter  of  indiflerence  whether  they  took  a  loan  ot  six  or 
eight  millions."  This  was  the  "  inditterence"-the  result  of  a  long  course  ot 
unbounded  expense-that  required  all  the  efforts  of  the  people  and  of  their 
triends  during  many  years,  to  change  into  responsibility.  _ 

The  inquisitorial  character  of  the  Property  Tax  had  some  influence  in 
producing  the  popular  hostility  to  its  continuance.     The  returns  ot  the  tax 
pavers  were  then  scrutinized  with  a  severity  which  has  been  wisely  put  aside 
in 'the  present  times.     But  during  the  pressure  of  war-expenditure,  and  long 
afterwards  tiie  imposition  and  collection  of  other  taxes  were  rendered  as 
odious  as  possible  to  the  people.     The  government  employed,  to  an  extent 
which  scarcely  seems  credible  now,  an  army   of  common  informers,  through 
whose  a.'ency  the  system  of  surcharges  and  penalties  was  enforced.     Southey 
attacked  this  disgrace   of  our  nation  as  being  ten  times   more  inquisitorial 
than  the  Holy  Office  of  Spain.     "  This  species  of  espionage  has  within  these 
few  years  become  a  regular  trade  ;  the   laws  are  in   some  instances  so  per- 
.plexinc'    and  in  others  so  vexatious,  that  matter  for  prosecution  is  never 
wanting."     He  describes  how  "a  fellow  surcharges  half  the  people  in  the 
district'';  that  is,  he  informs  the  tax-commissioners  that  such  persons  have 
given   in  a  false  account  of  their  windows,  dogs,  horses,  carriages,  &c.,  an 
ottence  for  which  the  tax  is   trebled,  and  half  the  surplus   given  to   the 
informer."     Harassed  and  perplexed— summoned  from  distant  parts  to  appear 
before  the  commissioners— the  persons  informed  against  give  up  the  trouble 
and  expense  of  seeking  justice  ;  pay  the  penalty  and  bear  the  surcharge.* 

The  debates  upon  the  Army  Estimates,  which  eventually  caused  some 
reduction— the  rejection  of  the  Property  Tax— the  searching  inquiry  into  the 
Civil  List— the  agitation  of  the  question  of  sinecure  offices— were  indications 
of  the  feeling  which  any  government  would  have  to  encounter  that  did  not 
resolutely  determine  that  a  season  of  peace  should  be  a  season  of  economy. 
When  the  details  of  the  Civil  List  exhibited  items  of  wanton  and  ridiculous 
luxury,  the  members  of  the  Administration  themselves  were  pained  and 
humiliated.  When  the  same  ministers  proposed  the  magnificent  establish- 
ment for  the  Princess  Charlotte  and  Prince  Leopold,  upon  their  marriage, 
not  a  dissentient  voice  was  heard  in  Parliament.  The  nation  saw  in  this 
marriage  of  the  presumptive  heiress  of  the  Crown— a  marriage  of  aiTection- 
some  assured  hope  that  public  duties  might  be  fitly  learned  in  the  serenity  of 
domestic  happiness.  The  private  virtues  were  felt  to  be  tbe  best  preparation 
for  the  possession  of  sovereign  power.     The  idea  of  a  patriot  queen  dis- 
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cliarging  all  her  high  functions  with  steady  alacrity,  confident  in  the  affections 
of  her  people,  of  simple  habits,  of  refined  and  intellectual  tastes,  her  throne 
sanctified  by  tbe  attributes  of  womanly  affection — such  hopes  were  something 
to  console  tlie  nation  for  the  present  endurance  of  authority  that  claimed 
only  "  mouth-honour,"  without  love  or  respect.  The  marriage  of  th-e  Princes? 
Charlotte  was  hailed  as  a  public  blessing.  It  toolv  place  at  Carlton  House, 
on  the  evening  of  the  2nd  of  May. 

One  of  the  most  painful  circumstances  of  this  period,  and  one  preguant 
with  danger,  was  the  general  contempt  for  the  character  of  him  who  now 
wielded  the  sovereign  authority.  The  military  triumphs  of  tbe  Regency 
made  the  nation  only  consider  how  strongly  in  contrast  to  the  elevation  of 
tliat  heroic  time  were  the  cravings  for  ease  and  indulgence,  the  reckless 
expenditure  upon  childish  gratifications,  of  the  Regent.  The  attacks  of  the 
press  upon  his  sensual  follies  made  hiai  hate  the  expression  of  public  opinion. 
That  voice  was  heard  in  a  place  where  the  character  and  actions  of  the 
sovereign  are  usually  unnoticed,  even  in  the  greatest  freedom  of  parliamentary 
debate.  The  Priuce  of  "Wales  wns  in  "all  but  name  a  King."  Eumilly 
describes  a  scene  in  the  House  of  Commons,  which  took  place  in  a  debate  on 
the  20th  of  March,  in  which  Brougham,  he  says,  made  a  violent  attack  upon 
the  Regent,  "  whom  he  described  as  devoted,  in  the  recesses  of  his  palace,  to 
the  most  vicious  pleasures,  and  callous  to  the  distresses  and  sufferings  of 
others,  in  terms  which  would  not  have  been  too  strong  to  describe  the  lattei 
(lavs  of  Tiberius."  He  adds,  "  it  is  generally  believed  that,  but  for  the 
speech  of  Brougham's,  the  ministers  would  again  have   been  in  a  minority. 

Brougham's   speech  was  very  injudicious  as  well  as  very  unjust,  for, 

with  all  the  Prince's  faults,  it  is  absurd  to  speak  of  him  as  if  he  were  one 
of  the  most  sensual  and  unfeeling  tyrants  that  ever  disgraced  a  throne."  * 
Nevertheless,  although  satire  ran  riot  in  ridicule  of  the  unbounded  and 
efl'euiinate  luxury  of  Carlton  House  in  spite  of  ex  officio  informations,  there 
was  wanting  some  authoritative  voice  to  proclaim  that  the  mightiest  of  the 
sarth  are  unworthy  of  their  high  station  when  they  live  for  their  own  plea- 
sures alone.  The  declamation  of  Mr.  Brougham  might  be  unstatesmanlike, 
but  it  was  not  without  its  use. 

AVhen  the  government,  in  the  name  of  the  Prince  Regent,  informed 
Parliament  that  "  the  manufactures,  commerce,  and  revenue  of  the  United 
Kingdom  were  in  a  flourishing  condition,"  the  exception  of  Agriculture  was 
a  sufficient  announcement  that  the  cry  of  "Distress"  was  near  at  hand. 
Amidst  the  best  and  the  worst  species  of  opposition — the  power  of  argument 
and  the  weakness  of  tumult— a  Bill  was  in  1815  hurried  through  Parliament 
which  absolutely  closed  the  ports  till  the  price  of  wheat  rose  to  80s.  This 
law  was  passed  during  a  season  of  wonderful  abundance.  It  produced  the 
immediate  good  to  the  landed  interest  of  preventing  the  abundant  supply 
being  increased  by  im])ortation ;  but  the  effect  which  it  produced  to  the 
nation  was  to  dry  up  the  resources  in  years  of  scarcity  which  the  foresight  of 
other  countries  might  have  provided.  The  war-and-f'amine  pnce  of  1812  was 
again  reached  in  the  latter  part  of  1816,  in  1S17,  and  in  1818.  The  golden 
days  of  the  deity  that   is  found   in  no  mythology,   the   Anti-Ceres,    were 
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returned.  But  the  people  were  starving.  ]\Iisery  and  insurrection  filled  the 
land. 

A  year  after  the  hasty  enactment  of  a  Corn-Law  in  1815,  amidst  riots  in 
the  metropolis  and  the  provinces,  a  majority  of  tiie  landed  interest  came  to 
Parliament  to  ask  for  the  remission  of  peculiar  burthens,  and  to  demand 
fresh  protection.  The  landed  interest  of  1816  had  but  one  remedy  for  every 
evil — unequal  remission  of  taxation  conjoined  witli  protection.  They  desired 
themselves  to  pay  less  to  the  State  than  their  fellow-subjects;  thev  required 
the  State  to  limit  their  fellow-subjects  to  that  exclusive  market  for  the 
necessaries  of  life  which  should  dry  up  the  sources  of  profitable  in<lu8try, 
and  thus  make  their  taxation  doubly  burthensome.  On  the  7th  of  March  ]\lr. 
Western  laid  upon  the  table  of  the  House  a  series  of  fourteen  Eesolutions, 
which  declared  the  "unexampled  distress"  of  those  whose  capitals  were  em- 
ployed in  agriculture.  They  demanded  the  repeal  of  so  much  of  the  Act  of 
1815  as  should  allow  foreign  corn  to  be  warehou.-ied,  so  that  only  British  corn 
should  be  stored ;  and  urged  an  advance  of  money  by  the  government  to  such 
individuals  as  might  be  inclined  to  buy  up  our  native  produce.  The  prin- 
ciple upon  which  all  this  was  advocated  was  a  sufficiently  broad  one  :  "  That 
excessive  taxation  renders  it  necessary  to  give  protection  to  all  articles  the 
produce  of  our  own  soil,  against  similar  articles  the  growth  of  foreign 
countries,  not  subject  to  the  same  burthens;"  and  "that  it  is  therefore 
expedient  to  impose  additional  duties  and  restrictions  on  the  importation  of 
all  articles,  the  ])roduce  of  foreign  agriculture."  It  is  a  remarkable  example 
of  the  power  of  the  landed  interest  in  the  House  of  Commons,  that  these 
assertions  and  unconditional  demands  were  received  not  only  with  tolerance 
but  respect.  The  day-spring  of  economical  politics  had  scarcely  yet  dawned. 
The  strength  either  of  the  Ministry  or  the  Opposition  essentially  depended 
upon  the  numerical  force  of  the  country  gentlemen.  The  commercial  and 
manufacturing  interests  were  most  imperfectly  represented.  The  landed 
aristocracy  had  retained  official  power,  in  association  with  a  few  "clerkly" 
workers,  from^the  earliest  feudal  times.  The  admission  of  a  merchant  to  the 
councils  of  the  sovereign  would  have  been  deemed  pollution.  The  mill-owners 
had  carried  us  through  the  war ;  yet  as  a  political  body  they  were  without 
influence,  almost  without  a  voice.  There  wa^  no  one  in  the  House  of 
Commons,  who  had  either  the  courage  or  the  iib.  ity  to  probe  ttie  wounds  of 
tlie  agricultural  interests,  which  were  thus  paraded  before  the  nation.  The 
Resolutions  of  Mr.  Western  in  1816  came  to  no  practical  result ;  for  the 
chief  reason,  that  the  forced  abandonment  of  the  property-tax,  and  the  volunr 
tary  relinquishment  of  the  war  malt-duty,  had  really  left  very  little  within 
the  reach  of  Government  to  be  oflered  as  a  further  boon  to  the  landed 
interest. 

"  Manufactures  and  Commerce,"  said  the  speech  of  the  Prinoe  Eegent, 
"are  in  a  flourishing  condition."  This  was  to  rely  upon  the  bare  figures  of 
Custom  House  returns.  In  1815  the  declared  value  of  British  and  Irish 
produce  and  manufactures  exported  was  fifty-one  millions,  being  six  millions 
more  than  in  1814.  Well  might  the  commerce  of  the  country  seem  to  be 
flourishing.  Those  who  knew  the  real  workings  of  that  commerce  were  not 
so  deceived.  Mr.  Baring,  on  the  second  night  of  the  Session,  declared,  that 
"  he  saw  more  loss  than  gain  in  this  great  increase  of  export."     When  the 
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destruction  of  the  power  of  Napo'eon  in  ISW  had  opened  the  ports  of  the 
continent  to  our  vessels ;  when  the  consumption  of  our  exports  no  longer 
depended  upon  a  vast  system  of  contraband  trade  ;  it  vras  universally  thought 
that  there  could  be  no  limit  to  the  demand  for  British  manufactures  and 
colonial  produce.  If,  under  the  anti-commercial  decrees  of  our  great  enemy, 
the  shipments  to  European  ports  had  been  twelve  millions  in  1811,  why 
should  they  not  be  doubled  in  1814?  And  accordingly  they  were  doubled. 
The  most  extravagant  profits  were  expected  to  be  realized.  The  ordinary 
course  of  trade  was  forsaken,  and  small  capitalists  as  well  as  large,  at  the 
outports  as  well  as  in  London,  eagerly  bouglit  up  colonial  produce,  and 
looked  for  golden  returns.  "  The  shippera  found  to  their  cost,  when  it  was 
too  late,  that  the  effective  demand  on  the  continent  for  colonial  produce  and 
British  manufactures  had  been  greatly  over-rated  ;  for  whatever  might  be  the 
desire  of  the  foreign  consumers  to  possess  articles  so  long  out  of  their  reach, 
they  were  limited  in  their  means  of  purchase,  and  accordingly,  the  bulk  of 
the  commodities  exported  brought  very  inadequate  returns."  *  A  very  slight 
consideration  w  ill  explain  the  causes  of  this  enormous  mistake.  In  the  first 
place,  the  continent  was  wholly  exhausted  by  the  long  course  of  war ;  by  the 
prodigious  expenditure  of  capital  that  the  war  had  demanded  ;  by  the  wasteful 
consumption  of  mighty  armies  embattled  against  the  oppressor  ;  by  the  rapine 
of  the  predatory  hordes  that  were  let  loose  upon  their  soil  ;  by  confiscation. 
Tiie  people  had  necessarily  the  greatest  difficulty  to  maintain  life  ;  they  had 
little  to  spare  for  the  secondary  necessaries — nothing  for  indulgence.  The 
merchants  of  our  own  country — the  nation  in  general — had  been  so  accus- 
tomed to  the  outward  indications  of  prosperity  at  home  during  the  course  of 
the  war,  that  they  had  no  adequate  idea  that  war  vi-as  the  great  destroyer  of 
capital,  and  that  it  essentially  left  all  mankind  poorer.  In  the  second  place, 
what  had  the  continent  to  give  us  in  exchange  for  our  coftee  and  our  sugar, 
our  calicoes  and  our  cutlery  ?  The  old  mercantile  school  still  existed  amongst 
us,  who  thought  that  the  perfection  of  commerce  was  to  exchange  goods  for 
money,  and  that  a  great  commercial  nation  might  subsist  w_ithout  barter. 
J5iit  the  continent  had  no  money  to  exchange  for  English  products,  even  if 
the  exploded  theories  of  the  balance  of  trade  could  have  found  any  realization. 
The  continent,  exhausted  a'  it  was,  had  its  native  commodities,  but  those  we 
refused.  AVe  doggedly  h'  .d  on  in  a  course  of  commercial  regulation  which 
belonged  only  to  the  infancy  of  society.  "We  perpetuated  foreign  restrictions 
and  exclusions  of  our  own  manufactured  produce,  by  persistence  in  a  system 
which  other  nations  of  necessity  regarded  as  the  cause  of  our  manufacturing 
super'ority.  We  did  not  then  know  how  essentially  this  system  retarded  our 
own  national  progress.  "We  listened  to  those  who,  on  every  side,  clamoured 
for  exclusive  interests.  Agriculturists  and  manufacturers,  landowners  and 
shipowners,  equally  sliouted  for  protection. 

'J'he  state  of  the  American  trade  of  1818  was  described  by  Mr.  Brougham, 
after  speaking  of  the  disastrous  results  of  the  continental  speculations : — 
"  The  peace  with  America  has  produced  somewhat  of  a  similar  effect ;  though 
I  am  very  far  from  placing  the  vast  exports  which  it  occasioned  upon  the 
same  footing  with  those  to  the   European  markets  the  year  before;  because 

*  Tooke'e  "ilibtury  of  Prices,'*  vol.  ii.  p.  8. 
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ultimately  the  Americans  vill  pay;  ^vhich  the  exhausted  state  of  the  cor^ 
t^ent  renders  very  unlikely."  *  Let  us  remark  that  we  did  not  prevent  he 
Arricans  payit^g  in  the  oiy  way  in  which  one  great  peep  e  can  pay  another 
-by  the  nterchange  of  coinmodities  which  each  want.,  in  return  for  com- 
Jl^Tlui^  e°ach  can  produce  a  superfluity.  J^  ^^^^^JuS 
but  we  did  not  shut  out  their  cotton.  But  we  went  iar  her  vath  t^^e  United 
Slates  in  the  recognition  of  just  commercial  principles  than  with  any 
Europe  n  nation.  By  the  Treaty  of  Ghent,  in  1814,  both  countries  agreed 
tZlell  their  navigation  laws,  and  "  the  ships  of  the  *-  --^es  ^re 
placed  reciprocally  upon  the  same  footing  in  the  ports  of  England  and  the 
United  StaLs,  and  all  discriminating  duties  chargeable  upon  the  goods  which 
they  conveyed  were  mutually  repealed."  .  ,   •   .         ,. 

The  distresses  of   the  agricultural   and  the  commercial  interests   were 
coincident;  for  the  means  of  purchase  amongst   all  classes  were  exhaus  ed 
The  capital  which  was  to  impel  their  profitable  ludustry  was  dried  up.    There 
was  "  a  very  general  depression  in  the  prices  of  nearly  all  productions   and  in 
Z  value  of  all  fixed  property,  entailing  a  convergence  of  losses  and  failures 
amont^the  agricultural!  and  commercial,  and  manufacturing,  and  mining,  and 
IhZtn^  and  building  interests,  which  marked  that  period  as  one  of  most 
e2nsiv;  suffering  a;;d  distress."  t     Some  proclaimed  that  the  depression 
and  the  distress  were  caused,  not  by  the  exhaustion  of  war,  but  by      the 
transition  from  a  state  of  war  to  a  state  of  peace."     The  tlieory  upon  which 
this  delusion  was  upheld  was  this :-"  The  wliole  annual  war  expenditure,  to 
the  amount  of  not  less  than  forty  millions,  was  at  once  withdrawn  from 
circulation.     But  public  expenditure  is  like  the  fountain  tree  m  the  Indian 
paradise  which  diffuses  in  fertilizing  streams  the  vapours  which  it  wascreated 
to  collect  and   condense  for  the  purpose  of  more  beneficially  returning  and 
distributing  them."  J     According  to  this  logical  imagery,  or  imaginative  logic 
the  capital  of  a  nation  in  the  pockets  of  its  proprietors  is   "  vapour  ;     it 
becomes  a  "  fertilizing  stream"  when  it  condenses  into  taxes.     It  assumes  that 
there  is  more  demand  when  the  capital  of  a  country  is  expended  by  govern- 
ment than  when  the  same  capital  is  expended  by  individuals.     It  assumes  that 
the  expenditure  of  capital  by  govern.uent  in  subsidies,  m  the  wasteful  con- 
sumption  of  armies,  in  all  the  tear  and  wear  of  war,  is  more  profitable  than  the 
expenditure  of  capital  in  the  general  objects  of  industry  which  create  more 
capital.     It  assumes  that  the  partial  expenditure  of  capital  by  government  in 
its  victualling  offices,  is  more  profitable  than  the  regular  expenditure  ot  the 
same  capital  left  in  the  pockets  of  the  tax-payers,  to  give  them  an  additional 
command  over  food  and  raiment,— over  the  comforts  and  elegancies  of  lite.    1  his 
fillncv   as  well  as  many  others  connected  with  the  depression  of  industry  at 
the' close  of  the  war,  has  been  disproved  by  the  long  experience  ot  peace. 
We  had  arrived  in  1816  at  the  higliest  point  of  war  exhaustion.     The  expen- 
diture of  government  in  the  eleven  years  between  1805  and  1815  was  very 
nearly  900  000  0001.     In  1815  the  revenue  raised  by  taxation  was  72,000,000/. 
Upon  a  population  of  fifteen  millions  in  the  United  Kingdom  this  was  a 


•  BrouRham's  "Speeches,"  vol.  i.  P-  519. 
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rate  per  head  of  4Z.  I6s.  The  rate  of  taxation  per  head  upou  the  population 
of  the  Uuited  Kingdom  in  1860  was  21.  8s.  There  was  tiie  same  aggregate 
amount  of  taxation,  but  the  burden  was  divided  between  twice  the  number 
of  tax-payers. 

Tlie  partial  rettim  to  a  real  standard  of  the  currency  at  the  period  of 
peace  was  considered  by  many  to  have  been  a  main  if  not  the  sole  cause 
of  the  distress  and  embarrassment  which  we  have  described.  Neverthe- 
less, the  Bank  of  Eri^land  at  the  peace  scarcely  contracted  its  issues 
at  all.  In  August,  1813,  the  circulation  of  bank-notes  was  nearly  twenty- 
five  millions;  at  the  same  season  in  1814  it  was  twenty-eight  miUious  ; 
in  1815  twenty-seven  millions ;  in  1816  only  half  a  million  less.  The 
utmost  amount  of  the  depreciation  of  bankriiotes  was  in  1814,  when  a 
hundred  pounds  of  paper  would  only  buy  74Z.  17s.  Gd.  of  gold — a  depre- 
ciation of  about  25  per  cent.  In  1815  and  1816  a  hundred  pounds  of 
paper  would  buy  83Z.  5s.  9(/.  of  gold — a  depreciation  of  nearly  17  per  cent. 
Tims  the  rise  in  the  value  of  money,  which  Cobbett,  and  many  others  of  less 
violent  politics,  declared  had  produced  the  wide-spreading  ruin  of  1816,  by 
causing  a  proportionate  fall  of  the  prices  of  commodities  exchanged  for 
money,  was  not  more  than  8  per  cent.,  as  compared  with  the  period  when  the 
value  of  an  unconvertible  paper-money  was  at  the  lowest.  It  is  no  less  true 
that  a  vast  amount  of  paper-money  was  withdrawn  from  circulation  at  this 
period,  by  the  failure  of  many  country-banks,  and  the  contraction  of  their 
advances  by  all  who  were  stable.  This  was  a  consequence  of  the  great  fall 
of  agricultural  produce — a  consequence  of  the  diminished  credit  of  the  pro- 
ducers. \\  hen  the  restriction  upon  cash  payments  by  the  Bank  of  England 
was,  in  1816,  agreed  to  be  renewed  for  two  years,  the  bearing  of  the  con 
tinuance  of  the  restriction  upon  the  state  of  prices  was  not  overlooked.  On 
the  1st  of  Itay,  1816,  Mr.  Homer,  on  his  motion  for  a  Committee  to  inquire 
into  the  expediency  of  restoring  the  cash  payments  of  the  Bank  of  England, 
said  that,  "  from  inquiries  which  he  had  made,  and  from  the  accounts  on  the 
table,  he  was  convinced  that  a  greater  and  more  sudden  reduction  of  tlie 
circulating  medium  had  never  taken  place  in  any  country  than  had  taken 
place  since  the  peace  in  this  country,  with  the  exception  of  those  reductions 
which  had  happened  in  France  after  the  Mississippi  scheme,  and  after  the 
destruction  of  the  assignats.  The  reduction  of  the  currency  had  originated 
in  the  previous  fall  of  the  prices  of  agricultural  produce.  This  fail  had 
produced  a  destruction  of  the  country  bank-paper  to  au  extent  which  would 
not  have  been  thought  possible  without  more  ruin  than  had  ensued.  The 
Bank  of  England  had  also  reduced  its  issues,  as  appeared  by  the  accounts 
recently  presented.  But  without  looking  to  the  diminution  of  the  Bank  of 
England  paper,  the  reduction  of  country  paper  was  enough  to  account  for 
the  fall  which  had  taken  place."  *  William  Cobbett,  in  November,  1816, 
maintained,  not  unreasonably,  although  he  exaggerated  the  extent  of  the 
diminished  issue  of  bank-paper,  that  if,  with  reduced  prices  of  commodities, 
the  debt  and  taxes  had  come  down  too,  there  would  have  been  no  material 
injury  .t 

*  Hansard,  vol.  xxxiv.  p.  14S. 
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That  the  paralysis  of  industry  which  marked  the  latter  niontha  of  1815 
and  tlio  beginiiiug  of  1816  was  most  felt  by  those  whose  voicea  of  com- 
plaint were  least  heard,  by  the  working  population,  was  soon  made  perfectly 
manifest.  There  was  a  surplus  of  labour  in  every  department  of  human 
exertion.  Mr.  Brand  declared  in  Parliament,  at  the  end  of  March,  speaking 
especially  of  the  agricultural  population,  that  "  the  poor,  in  many  cases,  aban- 
doned thtir  own  residences.  Whole  parishes  had  been  deserted;  and  tiie 
crowd  of  paupeia,  increasing  in  numbers  as  they  went  from  parish  to  parish, 
spread  wider  and  wider  this  awful  desolation."  *  Discharged  sailors  and  dis- 
banded militiamen  swelled  the  ranks  of  indigence.  If  the  unhappy  wan- 
derers crowded  to  the  cities,  they  encountered  bodies  of  workmen  equally 
wretched,  wholly  deprived  of  work,  or  working  at  short  time  upon  insufficient 
wages.  But  another  evil,  of  which  we  find  no  parliamentary  record,  amidst 
debates  on  the  prevailing  distress,  had  come  upon  the  laud  to  aggravate  dis- 
content into  desperation.  AVhile  the  landowners  were  demanding  more  pro- 
tection, and  passing  new  laws  for  limiting  the  supply  of  food,  the  heavens 
lowered ;  intense  frosts  prevailed  in  Pebruary  ;  the  spring  was  inclement ; 
the  temperature  of  the  advancing  summer  was  unusually  low :  and  in  July 
incessant  rains  and  cold  stormy  winds  completed  the  most  ungenial  season 
that  liad  ocoun-cd  iu  this  country  since  1799.  In  January  the  average  price 
of  wheat  wa>  i>'2s.  Qd. ;  iu  May  it  was  76s.  id.  The  apprehensions  of  a  deficient 
crop  were  universal  in  Germany,  in  Trance,  and  iu  the  south  of  Europe.  The 
result  of  the  harvest  showed  that  these  apprehensions  were  not  idle.  The 
prices  of  grain  in  England  rapidly  rose  after  July  ;  and  at  the  end  of  the  year, 
rye,  barley,  and  beans  had  more  than  doubled  the  average  market  price  at 
the  beginning ;  wheat  had  risen  from  52«.  6d.  to  103*. 

"  The  matter  of  seditions  is  of  two  kinds,"  says  lord  Bacon,  "  much 
poverty  and  much  discontentment."  Both  causes  were  fully  operating  in 
Great  Britain  in  1816.  The  seditions  of  absolute  poverty — "  the  rebellions 
of  the  belly,"  as  the  same  great  thinker  writes — were  the  first  to  manifest 
themselves.  Early  in  May,  symptoms  of  insubordination  and  desperate 
violence  were  dit^played  among  the  agricultural  population  of  the  eastern 
counties.  These  "poor  dumb  mouths"  soon  made  themselves  audible. 
They  combined  iu  the  destruction  of  property  with  a  fierce  recklessness  that 
startled  those  who  saw  no  danger  but  in  the  violence  of  dense  populations, 
and  who  were  constantly  proclaiming  that  the  nation  which  builds  on  manu- 
factures sleeps  upon  gunpowder.  In  Suffolk,  nightly  fires  of  incendiaries 
began  to  blaze  in  every  district ;  threshing  machines  were  broken  or  burnt  in 
open  day;  mills  were  attacked.  At  Brandon,  near  Bury,  large  bodies  of 
labourers  assembled  to  prescribe  a  maximum  price  of  grain  and  meat,  and  to 
])ull  down  the  houses  of  butchers  and  bakers.  They  bore  flags,  with  the 
njotto,  "  Bread  or  Blood."  At  Bury  end  at  Norwich,  disturbances  of  a 
similar  nature  were  quickly  repressed.  But  the  most  serious  demonstration 
of  the  spirit  of  the  peasantry  arose  in  what  is  called  "  the  Isle  of  Ely." 
When  we  regard  the  peculiar  character  of  this  portion  of  the  country,  we 
may  easily  understand  how  a  great  fall  in  the  prices  of  grain  had  driven  the 
hind  out  of  cultivation,  and  cast  ofl"  the  labour  of  the  ipeasantry,  to  be  as 

*  Hansard,  tuI.  xiLxiii.  p.  671. 
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noxious  in  its  staguatiou  as  the  overcharged  waters  of  that  artificial!}'  fertile 
region.  That  country  was  then  very  imperfectly  drained,  and  the  rates  for 
the  imperfect  drainage  being  unpaid  by  many  tenants,  the  destructive  agencies 
of  nature  were  more  active  than  the  healing  and  directing  energies  of  man. 
It  is  well  known,  too,  that  in  the  fen  countries  the  temptation  of  immediate 
profit  had  more  than  commonly  led  the  farmer  to  raise  exhausting  crops,  and 
that  the  nature  of  the  land,  under  such  circumstances,  is  such,  that  a  more 
provident  tillage,  and  abundant  manure,  cannot  for  a  long  time  restore  it. 
The  high  prices  of  wheat  from  1810  to  1814  had  supplied  this  temptation. 
The  Isle  of  Ely,  in  1816,  had  become  somewhat  lilte  Prospero's  isle,  where 
there  was  "  everything  advantageous  to  life,  save  means  to  live."  It  was 
under  such  circumstances  that,  on  the  22nd  of  May,  a  great  body  of  insurgent 
fen  men  assembled  at  Littleport,  a  small  town  on  the  river  Lark.  They 
commenced  their  riotous  proceedings  by  a  night  attack  on  the  house  of  a 
magistrate.  They  broke  into  shops,  emptied  the  cellars  of  public-houses,  and 
finally  marched  to  Ely,  where  they  continued  their  lawless  course  of  drunken- 
Tiess  and  plunder.  For  two  days  and  nights  these  scenes  of  violence  did  not 
cease  :  and  the  parish  of  Littleport  was  described  as  resembling  a  town  sacked 
by  a  besieging  army,  the  principal  inhabitants  having  been  .compelled  to 
abandon  their  houses  in  terror  of  their  live?,  leaving  their  property  to  the 
fury  of  this  fearful  band  of  desperate  men.  There  could,  of  necessity,  be  but 
one  termination.  The  military  were  called  in,  and  a  sort  of  skirmish  ensued, 
in  which  blood  flowed  on  both  sides.  A  large  number  of  the  rioters  were 
finally  lodged  in  Ely  gaol.  Then  came  the  sure  retribution  of  the  offended  laws. 
A  Special  Commission  was  issued  for  the  trial  of  the  culprits.  Thirty-four 
persons  were  convicted,  and  sentenced  to  death,  on  charges  of  burglary  and 
robbery,  of  whom  five  were  executed. 

Incendiary  fires,  attempts  at  plunder,  riots  put  down  by  military  force, 
spread  alarm  through  districts  chiefl}'  agricultural.  The  distress  which  had 
fallen  upon  the  manufacturing  and  other  non-agricultural  portions  of  the 
population  was  manifested  in  many  signal  ways.  At  the  beginning  of  July, 
a  body  of  colliers,  thrown  out  of  employment  by  the  stoppage  of  iron-works 
at  Bilston,  took  the  singular  resolution  of  setting  out  to  London,  for  the 
purpose  of  submitting  their  distresses  in  a  petition  to  the  Prince  Regent, 
and  presenting  him  with  two  waggons  of  coals,  which  they  drew  along  with 
them.  One  ^arty  advanced  as  far  as  St.  Alban's,  and  another  reached 
Maidenhead  Thicket.  The  Home  Office  took  the  precaution  of  sending  a 
strong  body  of  police,  with  magistrates,  from  London,  to  meet  these  poor 
fellows,  and  induce  them  to  return  ;  and  they  were  successful.  The  distresses 
of  the  workmen  in  the  iron  trade  were  quite  appalling.  Utter  desolation 
prevailed  in  districts  where  iron-works  had  been  suspended.  The  workmen 
in  these  districts  used  to  be  surrounded  with  many  comforts.  They  had 
saved  a  little  money.  The  factories  were  shut  up,  the  furnaces  blown  out, 
the  coal-pits  closed.  Then  the  neat  cottages,  where  hundreds  of  families 
had  lived  in  comfort,  were  gradually  stripped  of  every  article  of  furniture; 
the  doors  of  these  once  cheerful  dwellings  were  closed  ;  the  families  were 
wandering  about  the  country,  seeking  for  that  relief  from  private  charity 
which  the  parishes  could  not  supply  them.  Depredation  was  very  rare. 
Later  in  the  year,  the   miners  and  colliers  connected   with   the  great  iron 
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<rorks  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Merthyr  assembled  in  a  tumultuous  maunpr, 
and  their  numbers  gradually  swelling  tUl  they  reached  tea  -  t-l-.i-^X'' 
they  finally  extinguished  the  blast  at  several  works,  but  did  little  other 
daiage.  These  men  were  ou  very  reduced  wages,  but  their  distress  does  not 
seeTto  have  been  nearly  so  great  as  the  utter  destitution  of  the  Stafiordsbire 

''°   The  Luddite  insurrection  of  1812  had  never  been  wholly  put  down.*     In 
1816  it  broke  forth  with  new  violence.     At  Loughborough,  m  July,  many 
frames  employed  in  the  manufacture  of  lace  were  destroyed  with  the  same 
secrecy  as  in  1812.     Armed  bands,  under  the  orders  ot  a  chiet,  lield  the 
inhabitants  in  nightly  terror,  commanding  them  to  put  out  their  light.,  and 
keep  within  their  houses,  under  penalty  of  death.     Their  ravages  were  not 
confined  to  the  towns  ;  they  would   march  with  suddenness  and   secrecy  to 
distant   villages,   and   rapidly  effect   their   purposes   of    destruction.      The 
General  Ludd  who  led  on  these  armed  and  disguised  desperadoes,  would 
address  his  forces  in  a  short  speech,  divide  them  into  parties,  and  assign  their 
respective  operations.    Then,  in  the  silence   of   night,  would   houses   and 
factories  be  broken   open,  frames  and  other  machines  be  demolished,  un- 
finished work  be  scattered  on  the  highways,  furniture  be  wholly  destroyed. 
The  ignorance  which  has  more  or  less  prevailed  at  all  times  on  the  subject  of 
machinery— coupled  with  the  want  of  employment  produced  by  the  depres- 
sion of  every  branch  of  industry— was  the  cause  that,  undeterred   by  the 
terrible  penalties  of  the  law,  the  Luddites  still  pursued  the  course  which  had 
well-nigh  driven  the  lace  manufacture  from  their  district,   and   converted 
temporary  distress  into  permanent  ruin. 

The  sufi'erings  of  the  poor  in  1816  were  too  manifest  not  to  call  forth  an 
unusual  amount  of  public  sympathy,  displayed  in  subscriptions  for  relief,  and 
in  schemes  for  providing  employment.  However  local  charity  may  have 
mitigated  the  intensity  of  the  evil  arising  out  of  the  general  exhaustion  of 
capital,  the  more  ostentatious  exertions  of  that  period  were  economic  mis- 
takes, which  would  have  become  fatal  delusions  if  they  had  not  quickly 
broken  down.  Every  scheme  to  provide  unprofitable  employment  by  what  is 
called  charity  must  necessarUy  be  fallacious.  Afi'ording  no  returns  to  pro- 
duce continued  employment,  it  soon  comes  to  an  end.  The  higher  benevo- 
lence which  goes  to  the  root,  as  far  as  possible,  of  the  evils  of  society,  was 
then  little  understood  and  less  practised.  Let  us  endeavour  to  trace  the 
operation,  during  the  first  year  in  which  Parliament  had  leisure  to  attend  to 
the  condition  of  the  people,  of  that  legislation  which  seeks  to  remove  evil 
laws  and  to  amend  worn-out  institutions. 

The  notion  that  had  been  engendered  by  the  French  Eevolution  that  to 
innovate  was  to  destroy,  that  to  reform  was  to  revolutionize,  was  the  creed 
of  the  majority  from  the  close  of  the  war  to  the  end  of  the  reign  of  George 
the  Fourth.  The  re-action,  which  in  1816  had  commenced,  of  a  more 
enlightened  public  opinion,  finally  produced  the  remarkable  progress  in  social 
improvement  which  is  the  great  characteristic  of  the  happier  eras  of  William 
the  Fourth  and  of  Victoria.  This  re-action  acquired  efficiency  and  perma- 
uence  from  the  very  obstinacy  with  which  it  was  resisted.     It   grew  up 
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duriusf  an  incessant  conflict,  in  which  the  roughest  weapons  of  controversy 
were  freely  used  by  speakers  and  by  writers.  The  amount  of  acrimony  and 
intolerance  which  we  may  trace  in  the  periodical  press  of  that  time,  now 
appears  ludicrous  to  the  few  who  have  survived  what  Sydney  Smith  calls  "  an 
awful  period  for  those  who  had  the  misfortune  to  entertain  liberal  opinions." 
A  later  generation  turns  with  loathing  from  the  mode  in  which  educated  men 
denounced  those  who  diftered  from  them  in  the  notion  that  the  English  con- 
stitution, as  then  understood,  was  the  best  possible  form  of  government,  and 
that  what  those  who  were  sneered  at  as  enthusiasts  called  social  evils  were 
really  blessings  in  disguise.  When  the  enthusiasts  attempted  to  repeal  or 
modify  laws  wholly  unsuited  to  the  advanced  opinions  of  the  age,  and  which 
appeared  unlikely  to  provoke  the  hostility  of  mere  selfish  interests,  there  was 
always  some  formidable  adversary  to  stand  in  the  breach,  ready  to  defend  the 
crumbling  outer  walls  of  our  time-honoured  institutions,  as  if  they  con- 
stituted the  strength  and  glory  of  the  citadel.  AVise  men  looked  upon 
English  life,  and  thought — 

"  'tis  an  unweeded  garden 
That  grows  to  Eeed  ;  tUiiigs  rank  aud  gross  in  nature 
Possess  it  merely." 

They  were  levellers — they  were  visionaries — they  would  make  government 
impossible,  said  an  overwhelming  majority.  A  type  of  the  class  who  resisted 
every  approach  to  improvement  was  the  Lord  Chancellor  Eldon.  His  thought 
by  day,  his  dream  by  night,  was  to  uphold  what  he  called  the  Constitution — 
that  indefinable  compound  of  principles  and  expedients,  that  to  him  was  as 
sacred  as  the  commands  of  Holy  Writ.  Whoever  approached  to  lay  his 
hands  on  that  ark,  whether  he  came  to  blot  out  a  cruel  statute,  or  to  mitigate 
a  commercial  restriction,  or  to  disfranchise  a  corrupt  borough,  or  to  break 
down  a  religious  disability,  was  his  enemy.  It  has  been  truly  observed,  that 
he  confounded  every  abuse  that  surrounded  the  throne,  or  grew  up  witliin 
the  precincts  of  the  altar,  witli  the  institutions  themselves — "alike  the  deter- 
mined  enemy  of  all  who  would  either  invade  the  institution  or  extirpate  the 
abuse."  Eomilly  was  the  foremost  amongst  the  courageous  spirits  who 
risked  something  for  the  amelioration  of  the  lot  of  their  fellow-men.  His 
perseverance  was  an  example  to  other  earnest  labourers,  who,  amidst  much 
suspicion,  and  some  ridicule,  rested  not  till  they  had  secured  a  neutral 
ground  on  which  the  benevolent  and  wise  of  each  party  might  labour  without 
any  comprouiise  of  their  political  consistency.  Criminal  Laws ;  Police ; 
Poor-Laws ;  Education  ;  these  oifered  themselves,  when  the  excitemeut  of 
the  war  had  passed  away,  as  subjects  that  might  be  dealt  with  in  the  same 
spirit  whicii  had  finally  carried  the  abolition  of  the  Slave  Trade.  Tory  might 
unite  with  Whig  in  measures  whose  necessity  was  proclaimed  in  many  forms 
of  misery,  of  oppression,  of  neglect.  Resistance  to  change  gradually  became 
feebler  and  feebler.  There  was  a  wide  gulf  between  the  land  of  promise  and 
tlie  land  of  reality  ;  but  it  was  first  bridged  over  with  a  single  plank,  and  then 
a  solid  structure  arose,  across  which  the  advocates  of  "  things  as  they  should 
be"  securely  passed  to  an  enduring  triumph,  of  which  the  wisest  of  the 
adherents  of  "  things  as  they  are"  came,  in  the  fulness  of  time,  to  share  the 
honour. 

The  name  of  reform  in  the  Criminal  Laws  had  not  been  heard  in  the  House 
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of  Commons  for  fifty-ei<iht  years,  wlien,  in  1808,  Eomilly  carried  hia  Bill  for 
the  abolition  of  the  punishment  of  death  for  privately  stealing  from  the  person 
to  the  value  of  five  shillings;  in  other  words,  for  picking  pockets.  His 
triend  Scarlett  advised  him  to  attempt  at  once  to  repeal  all  the  statutes 
which  punish  with  death  mere  thefts  unaccompanied  by  any  act  of  violence, 
or  other  circumstance  of  aggravation ;  but  Komilly,  seeing  that  he  bad  no 
chance  of  being  able  to  carry  through  the  House  a  Bill  which  was  to  expunge 
at  once  all  those  laws  from  the  statute-book,  determined  to  attempt  the  repeal 
of  them  one  by  one.  Upon  this  prudential  principle  Eomilly  carried  hia 
first  reform  in  1808.  Nevertheless,  the  House  of  Commons,  which  consented 
to  pass  the  Bill,  forced  upon  him  the  omission  of  its  preamble : — "  Whereas, 
the  extreme  severity  of  penal  laws  hath  not  bsen  found  effectual  for  the 
prevention  of  crimes;  but,  on  the  contrary,  by  increasing  the  difficulty  of 
convicting  offenders,  in  some  cases  affords  them  impunity,  and  in  most  cases 
renders  their  punishment  extremely  uncertain."  The  temper  with  which 
too  many  persons  of  rank  and  influence  received  any  project  of  amelioration 
at  the  beginning  of  this  century,  is  forcibly  exhibited  in  an  anecdote  which 
Eomilly  has  preserved  for  our  edification.  The  brother  of  a  peer  of  the 
realm,  fresh  from  a  debauch,  came  up  to  him  at  the  bar  of  the  House  of 
Commons,  and  stammered  out,  "  I  am  against  your  Bill ;  T  am  for  hanging 
all."* 

In  1810  Eomilly  brought  in  three  Bills  to  repeal  the  Acts  which 
punished  with  death  the  crimes  of  stealing  privately  in  a  shop  goods  of 
the  value  of  five  shillings,  and  of  stealing  to  the  amount  of  forty  shillings 
in  a  dwelling-house,  or  on  board  vessels  in  navigable  rivers.  The  first 
Bill  passed  the  House  of  Commons,  but  was  lost  in  the  Lords.  The 
other  two  were  rejected.  In  1811  the  rejected  Bills  were  again  intro- 
duced, with  a  fourth  Bill,  abolishing  the  capital  punishment  for  stealing  in 
bleaching-grounds.  The  four  Bills  were  carried  through  the  House  of 
Commons  ;  but  only  that  on  the  subject  of  bleaching-grounds  was  sanctioned 
by  the  Lords.  The  constant  argument  that  was  employed  on  these  occasions 
against  the  alteration  of  the  law  was  this — that  of  late  years  the  offences 
which  they  undertook  to  repress  were  greatly  increased.  Justly  did  EomiUy 
say,  "A  better  reason  than  this  for  altering  the  law  could  hardly  be  given." 
On  the  24th  of  May,  1811,  when  three  of  the  Bills  were  rejected  in  the 
House  of  Lords,  lord  EUenborough  declared,  "  They  went  to  alter  those  laws 
which  a  century  had  proved  to  be  necessary,  and  which  were  now  to  be  over- 
turned by  speculation  and  modern  philosophy.' '  t  The  Lord  Chancellor,  Eldon, 
on  the  same  occasion  stated,  that  he  had  himself  early  in  life  felt  a  disposition 
to  examine  the  principles  on  which  our  criminal  code  was  framed,  "  before 
observation  and  experience  had  matured  his  judgment.  Since,  however,  he 
had  learnt  to  listen  to  these  great  teachers  in  this  important  science,  his 
ideas  had  greatly  changed,  and  he  saw  the  wisdom  of  the  principles  and 
practice  by  which  our  criminal  code  was  regulated."  J  In  1813  sir  Samuel 
Eomilly's  Bill  for  the  abolition  of  capital  punishment  in  cases  of  shoplifting, 
was  carried  by  the  Commons  in  the  new  Parliament ;  but  it  was  again  rejected 
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in  the  House  of  Lords.     No  further  attempt  was  made  towards  the  amelio- 
ratiou  of  this  branch  of  our  laws  till  the  year  1816. 

On  the  16th  of  February  sir  Samuel  Eomilly  obtained  leave  to  bring  in 
a  Bill  repealing  the  Act  of  William  the  Third,  which  made  it  a  capital 
offence  to  steal  privately  in  a  shop  to  the  value  of  five  shillings.  He 
described  this  Act  as  the  most  severe  and  sanguinary  in  our  statute-book. 
As  recently  as  1785,  no  less  than  ninety-seven  persons  were  executed  in 
London  for  this  offence  alone ;  and  the  dreadful  spectacle  was  exhibited  of 
twenty  suffering  at  the  same  time.  The  capital  sentence  was  now  constantly 
evaded  by  juries  committing  a  pious  fraud,  and  finding  the  property  of  less 
value  than  was  required  by  the  statute.  The  consequence,  if  severe  laws 
were  never  executed,  was,  that  crime  went  on  to  increase,  and  the  crimes  of 
juvenile  offenders  especially.  On  moving  the  third  reading  of  the  Bill,  on 
the  15th  of  March,  sir  Samuel  Eomilly  called  attention  to  the  great  number 
of  persons  of  very  tender  age  who  had  recently  been  sentenced  to  death  for 
pilfering  in  shops.  At  that  moment  there  was  a  child  in  Newgate,  not  ten 
years  of  age,  under  sentence  of  death  for  this  offence;  and  the  Recorder  of 
Loudon  was  reported  to  have  declared  that  it  was  intended  to  enforce  the 
laws  strictly  in  future,  to  interpose  some  check,  if  possible,  to  the  increase 
of  youthful  depravity.  The  Bill  passed  the  Commons,  but  was  thrown  out 
in  the  Lords  on  the  22ud  of  May.  On  this  occasion  the  Lord  Chief  Justice 
agreed  with  the  Lord  Chancellor,  "  that  the  effect  of  removing  the  penalty 
of  death  from  other  crimes  had  rendered  him  still  more  averse  to  any  new 
experiment  of  this  kind.  Since  the  removal  of  the  vague  terror  which  Lung 
over  the  crime  of  stealing  from  the  person,  the  number  of  offences  of  that 
kind  had  alarmingly  increased."  *  Thus,  with  the  absolute  certainty  of 
experience  that  bloody  laws  rigorously  administered  did  not  diminish  crime, 
the  legislators  of  the  beginning  of  the  nineteenth  century  believed,  or  affected 
to  believe,  that  the  same  laws  scarcely  ever  carried  into  execution  would 
operate  through  the  influence  of  what  they  called  "  a  vague  terror."  The 
inefficiency  of  this  system  is  forcibly  demonstrated  by  a  comparison  of  the 
number  of  forged  notes  presented  at  the  Bank  of  England,  with  the  number 
of  persons  convicted  of  forging  and  uttering  such  notes,  and  the  number  of 
these  executed  for  forgery.  In  1816  there  were  17,885  forged  notes  pre- 
sented at  the  Bank  of  England  ;  104  persons  were  convicted  of  forgery  ;  18 
were  executed.  The  capital  punishment  for  forgery  was  not  abolished  till 
183.3;  but  there  was  no  execution  for  that  offence  after  1829.  The  crime 
had  decreased  by  removing  the  temptation  to  its  perpetration  upon  a  large 
scale.  In  1820  there  were  29,035  forged  notes  presented  at  the  Bank  ; 
the  convictions  were  352  ;  the  executions  were  21.  In  1823  the  forged  notes 
presented  were  1648  ;  the  convictions  were  6  ;  the  executions  were  2.  The 
resumption  of  cash  payments  had  extini,'uished  the  notes  for  one  pound  and 
two  pounds,  which  had  previously  constituted  the  chief  circulating  medium. 

In  1816  our  system  of  police  had  arrived  at  its  perfection  of  imbecile 
wickedness.  The  machinery  for  the  prevention  and  detection  of  crime  was 
exactly  accommodated  to  the  machinery  for  its  punishment.  On  the  3rd  of 
April,  on  tne  motion  of  Mr.  Bennet,  a  Committee  of  the  House  of  Commous 
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was  appointed  to  inquire  into  the  state  of  the  police  of  the  metropolis  The 
Committee  was  resumed  in  1S17  ;  and  two  Eeports  were  presented,  which 
were  among  the  first  causes  of  the  awakening  of  the  public  mind  to  a  sense 
of  the  frightful  evils  which  were  existing  in  what  we  flattered  ourselves  to 
be  the  most  civilized  city  in  the  world.  There  was  no  unity  of  action  amongst 
tlie  petty  jurisdictions  into  which  the  metropolis  was  divided.  The  notion  of 
a  preventive  police  was  utterly  unknown.  The  "  thief-tnker,"  as  the  police 
officer  was  called,  was  the  great  encourager  of  crime.  The  suppression  of 
crime  would  have  taken  away  the  chief  profits  of  his  occupation.  Flash- 
Louses,  known  in  the  scientific  phraseology  of  the  police  as  "flash-cribs," 
"  shades,"  and  "  infernals,"  were  filthy  dens,  where  thieves  and  abandoned 
females  were  always  to  be  found,  riotoas  or  drowsy,  surrounded  by  children 
of  all  ages,  qualifying  for  their  degrees  in  the  college  of  crime.  "  There," 
says  a  Middlesex  magistrate,  examined  before  the  Committee  of  1816,  "  they 
(the  children)  see  thieves  and  thief-takers  sitting  and  drinking  together  on 
terms  of  good-fellowship  ;  all  they  see  and  hear  is  calculated  to  make  them 
believe  they  may  rob  without  fear  of  punishment,  for  in  their  thoughtless 
course  they  do  not  reflect  that  the  forbearance  of  the  oflacers  will  continue  no 
',onger  than  until  they  commit  a  forty-pound  crime,  when  they  will  be 
sacrificed."  A  forty-pound  crime ! — the  phraseology  is  as  obsolete  as  if  it 
were  written  in  the  pedlar's  French  of  the  rogues  of  the  sixteenth  century. 
A  forty-pound  crime  was  a  crime  for  whose  detection  the  State  adjudged  a 
reward,  to  be  paid  on  conviction,  of  forty  pounds ;  and,  as  a  necessary  con- 
sequence, the  whole  race  of  thieves  were  fostered  into  a  steady  advance  from 
small  oflences  to  great,  till  they  obligingly  ventured  upon  some  deed  of  more 
than  common  atrocity,  which  should  bestow  the  blood-money  upon  the  officers 
of  the  law  who  had  so  long  petted  and  protected  them.  The  system  received 
a  fatal  blow  in  1816,  in  the  detection  of  three  officers  of  the  police,  who  had 
actually  conspired  to  induce  five  men  to  commit  a  burglary,  for  the  purpose 
of  obtaining  the  rewards  upon  their  conviction.  The  highwaymen  who 
infested  the  suburbs  of  the  metropolis  had  been  eradicated — they  belonged 
to  another  age.  Offences  against  the  person  were  very  rarely  connected  with 
any  ofi'ences  against  property.  But  the  uncertainty  of  punishment,  the 
authorized  toleration  of  small  ofl'enders,  and  the  organized  system  of  nego- 
tiation for  the  return  of  stolen  property,  had  filled  the  metropolis  with 
legions  of  experienced  dejiredators.  The  public  exhibitions  of  the  most 
profligate  indecency  and  brutality  can  scarcely  be  believed  by  those  who 
have  grown  up  in  a  diflerent  state  of  society.  AVhen  Defoe  described  his 
Colonel  Jack,  in  the  days  of  his  boyish  initiation  into  vice,  sleeping  with 
other  children  amidst  the  kilns  and  glasshouses  of  the  London  fields,  we  read 
of  a  state  of  tilings  that  has  long  passed  away.  But,  as  recently  as  1810,  in 
Covent  Garden  Market,  and  other  places  affording  a  partial  shelter,  hundreds 
of  men  and  women,  boys  and  girls,  assembled  together,  and  continued  during 
the  night,  in  a  state  of  shameless  profligacy,  which  is  described  as  presenting 
a  scene  of  vice  and  tumult  more  atrocious  than  anything  exhibited  even  by 
the  laxzaroni  of  Naples. 

The  brilliantly  lighted,  carefully  watched,    safe,   orderly,   and   tranquil 
London  of  the  present   day,   presents  as  great  a  contrast  to  the  Loudon  of 
1816,  as  that  again,  contrasted  with  the  London  of  1762,  the  year  in  whicb 
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tlie  AVestminster  Paving  and  Lighting  Act  was  passed.  Street  robberies, 
before  that  period,  were  tbe  ordinary  events  of  the  night.  Security  was  the 
exception  to  the  course  of  atrocity,  for  which  the  Government  applied  no 
remedy  but  to  hang.  For  half  a  century  after  this  the  metropolis  had  its 
comparative  safety  of  feeble  oil-lamps  and  decrepit  watchmen.  The  streets 
were  filled  with  tumultuous  vagabonds  ;  and  the  drowsy  guardians  of  the 
night  suffered  every  abomination  to  go  on  in  lawless  vigour,  happy  if  their 
sleep  were  undisturbed  by  the  midnight  row  of  the  drunken  rake.  In  1807 
Pail-Mall  was  lighted  by  gas.  The  persevering  German  who  spent  his  own 
money  and  that  of  subscribers  to  his  scheme,  had  no  reward.  The  original 
gaa  company,  whose  example  was  to  be  followed,  not  only  by  all  England 
but  by  the  whole  civilized  world,  was  first  derided,  and  then  treated  in  Parlia- 
ment as  rapacious  monopolists,  intent  upon  the  ruin  of  established  industry. 
The  adventurers  in  gas-light  did  more  for  the  prevention  of  crime  than  the 
Government  had  done  since  the  days  of  Alfred.  We  turn  to  the  Parlia- 
mentary Debates,  and  we  see  how  they  were  encouraged  in  1816, — nine 
vears  after  it  had  been  found  that  the  invention  was  of  inappreciable 
public  benefit.  "The  company,"  said  the  earl  of  Lauderdale,  "  aimed  at  a 
monopolv,  which  would  ultimately  prove  injurious  to  the  public,  and  ruin 
that  most  important  branch  of  trade,  our  whale  fisheries."  *  Alderman  Atkins 
"  contended  that  the  measure  was  calculated  to  ruin  that  hardy  race  of  men, 
the  persons  employed  in  the  Southern  and  Greenland  whale  fisheries,  in  each  of 
which  a  million  of  money,  and  above  a  hundred  ships,  were  engaged.  If  the 
Bill  were  to  pass,  it  would  throw  out  of  employ  ten  thousand  seamen,  and 
above  ten  thousand  rope-makers,  sail-makers,  mast-makers,  &c.,  connected 
with  that  trade."  t  Who  can  forbear  to  admire  the  inexhaustible  fund  of 
benevolence  that  for  ages  had  been  at  work  in  the  advocacy  of  the  great 
principle  of  protection  ? 

A  Committee  of  the  House  of  Commons  was  appointed  in  1815  to 
inquire  into  the  state  of  mendicity  and  vagrancy  in  the  metropolis  and  its 
neighbourliood ;  and  they  continued  their  sittings  in  ISIG ;  reporting 
minutes  of  the  evidence  in  each  year.  Beyond  these  Reports  no  legislative 
measure  was  adopted.  The  evidence  went  rather  to  show  the  amount  of 
imposture  than  of  destitution.  To  collect  such  evidence  was  an  amusing 
occupation  for  the  idle  mornings  of  Members  of  Parliament.  To  inquire 
into  the  causes  of  de.ititution  and  its  remedies  would  have  been  a  far 
heavier  task.  The  chief  tendency  of  the  evidence  was  to  show  how  the 
sturdy  beggar  was  a  capitalist  and  an  epicure ;  ate  fowls  and  beefsteaks  for 
supper,  and  despised  broken  meat ;  had  money  in  the  funds,  and  left  hand- 
some legacies  to  his  relations.  The  witnesses,  moreover,  had  famous  stories 
of  a  lame  impostor  who  tied  up  his  leg  in  a  wooden  frame,  and  a  blind  one 
who  wrote  letters  in  the  evening  for  his  unlettered  brethren ;  of  a  widow 
who  sat  for  ten  years  with  twins  who  never  grew  bigger,  and  a  wife  who 
obtained  clothes  and  money  from  eleven  lying-in  societies  in  the  same  year. 
Rut  the  Committee  had  also  some  glimpses  of  real  wretchedness  amidst  these 
t;xciting  tales  of  beggar-craft  —  as  old  as  the  days  of  the  old  Abraham 
men.      They  heard   of  Calmel's  Buildings,  a   small   court  of  twenty-four 
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houses  in  the  immediate  vicinity  of  Portman  Square,  where  more  than  seven 
huudred  Irish  lived  in  the  most  complete  distress  and  profligacy  ;  and  they 
were  told  that  the  court  was  totally  neglected  by  the  parish;  that  it  was 
never  cleaned ;  that  people  were  afraid  to  enter  it  from  dread  of  contagion. 
In  George  Yard,  Whitecbapel,  they  were  informed  that  there  were  two 
thousand  people,  occupying  forty  houses,  in  a  similar  state  of  wretchedness. 
Much  more  of  this  was  told  the  Committee  ;  but  the  evil  was  exhibited  and 
forgotten.  Legislation  for  Public  Health  was  unknown  till  1843,  except  in 
the  old  laws  of  quarantine.  Very  much  of  what  was  called  the  vagrancy  of 
the  metropolis  was  a  natural  consequence  of  the  administration  of  the  Poor 
Laws  throughout  the  kingdom.  A  large  proportion  of  the  money  raised 
for  the  relief  of  the  poor  was  expended  in  shifting  the  burthen  of  their 
relief  from  one  parish  to  another ;  and  Middlesex  kept  a  number  of 
functionaries  in  active  operation,  to  get  rid  of  the  vagrants  that  crowded 
into  London,  by  passing  them  out  of  the  limits  of  the  metropolitan  county, 
to  return,  of  course,  on  the  first  convenient  occasion.  As  Middlesex  worked 
under  the  Law  of  Settlement,  so  worked  the  whole  kingdom.  An  intelligent 
foreigner,  who  travelled  in  England  in  1810,  saw  how  the  poor  were  repulsed 
from  one  parish  to  another  "  like  infected  persons.  They  are  sent  back  from 
one  end  of  the  kingdom  to  the  other,  as  criminals  formerly  in  France,  de 
brigade  en  brigade.  Ton  meet  on  the  high  roads,  I  will  not  say  often  but  too 
often,  an  old  man  on  foot  with  his  little  bundle — a  helpless  widow,  pregnant 
perhaps,  and  two  or  three  barefooted  children  following  her — become  paupers 
in  a  place  where  they  had  not  yet  acquired  a  legal  right  to  assistance,  and 
sent  away,  on  that  account,  to  their  original  place  of  settlement."*  This 
Law  of  Settlement  was  in  full  operation,  playing  its  fantastic  tricks  from  the 
Channel  to  the  Tweed,  when  the  peace  filled  the  laud  with  disbanded 
seamen  and  other  servants  of  war ;  and  agricultural  labourers,  who  could 
find  no  employ  at  home,  were  wandering,  as  it  was  called,  to  search  for 
capital  in  some  unknown  region  where  capital  was  seeking  for  labour.  The 
statute  of  1662,  the  foundation  of  the  Law  of  Settlement,t  forbade  this 
wandering,  and  gave  a  very  amusing  explanation  of  the  ground  of  its  prohi- 
bitions :  "  Whereas,  by  reason  of  some  defects  in  the  law,  poor  people  are 
not  restrained  from  going  from  one  parish  to  another,  and  therefore  do 
endeavour  to  settle  themselves  in  those  parishes  where  there  is  the  best 
stock."  The  great  natural  law  of  labour  seeking  exchange  with  capital  was 
to  be  resisted,  by  a  law  which  declared  that  those  who  sought  to  eifect  this 
exchange  were  "  rogues  and  vagabonds."  In  this  spirit  agricultural  parishes 
very  generally  came  to  the  resolution  of  employing  none  but  their  own 
parishioners.  "Tlie  immediate  consequence  of  this  determination  was,  the 
removal  of  numbers  of  the  most  industrious  families  from  homes  where  they 
had  lived  in  comfort,  and  without  parish  relief,  all  their  lives,  to  a  workhouse 
in  the  parish  to  which  they  belonged. "J 

It  was  not  till  1861  that  the  wedge  was  introduced  that  might  break  up 
the  selfish  and  ignorant   laws   for  the  removal  of-  the  poor.     One  of  the 

•  Simond — "Tour  in  Great  Britain,"  vol.  i.  p.  293. 
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fjreatest  evilg  attending  the  parochial  terror  of  new  settlers  was  the  filthy 
and  ruinous  state  of  the  dwellings  of  agricultural  labourers.  The  evil  has 
been  remedied  in  some  degree,  but  in  too  many  districts  it  exists  now  as  it 
existed  when  Simond  "  asked  proprietors  of  land,  or  farmers,  why  they  did  not 
build  houses  for  their  labourers  ;"  and  was  told  that  "  far  from  building,  they 
would  rather  pull  down  such  houses."  The  labourers  were  crowded  in 
hovels  of  the  adjacent  town  or  village.  Cottages  were  not  built  or  properly 
upheld  in  agricultural  parishes,  for  what  capitalist  would  speculate  in  houses 
for  the  labourers,  when  the  most  industrious  might  be  hurried  away  at  the 
bidding  of  the  overseer  ?  The  tyranny  seems  likely  to  be  destroyed  by  the 
intelligence  which,  sooner  or  later,  sweeps  away  the  great  or  the  petty 
tyrant. 

On  the  28th  of  May,  Mr.  Curwen,  an  intelligent  agriculturist,  brought 
the  subject  of  the  Poor  Laws  before  the  House  of  Commons,  on  a  motion  for 
the  appointment  of  a  Committee  of  Inquiry.  Mr.  Curwen  had  a  plan— as 
many  others  had  their  plans.  His  scheme  formed  small  part  of  the  delibe- 
rations of  the  Committee,  which  reported  in  1817.  Their  recommendations 
for  the  remedy  of  the  enormous  evil  of  the  existing  Poor  Laws  did  not 
penetrate  beneath  the  surface.  In  1816  the  amount  of  poor-rate  levied  was 
6,937,425/!.  This  charge  was  at  the  rate  of  12s.  i^d.  per  head  upon  the 
population  of  England  and  Wales.*  The  average  annual  expenditure  for 
the  relief  of  the  poor  had  gradually  increased  from  about  two  millions  at  the 
commencement  of  the  war,  to  seven  millions  at  its  close.  A  very  large 
portion  of  the  money  that  had  been  spent  in  fostering  pauperism  during  the 
war  years,  by  parish  allowances  in  aid  of  wages,  represents  the  amount  of 
degradation  and  misery  which  the  labourers  endured,  as  compared  with  tlieir 
unallowanced  forefathers.  The  national  debt  represents,  in  a  great  degree, 
the  money  expended  in  unprofitable  wars, — the  waste  of  capital  upon  objects 
that  can  only  be  justified  by  the  last  necessity,  and  which  are  the  result  of 
those  evil  passions  which  the  improved  knowledge  and  virtue  of  mankind 
may  in  time  root  out.  In  the  same  way,  had  the  money  expended  upon 
fostering  pauperism  been  raised  upon  loan,  we  should  have  had  an  amount 
of  some  two  hundred  millions,  representing,  in  a  like  degree,  the  waste  of 
capital  expended  in  drying  up  the  sources  of  industry  and  skill,  and  paying 
tiie  alms  of  miserable  indigence  instead  of  the  wages  of  contented  labour. 
It  is  difBcult  to  conceive  a  more  complete  state  of  degradation  than  tlie 
allowanced  labourers  exhibited  in  1816.  With  the  feudal  servitude  had 
passed  away  the  feudal  protection.  The  parish  servitude  imposed  the  miseries 
and  contumelies  of  slavery,  without  its  exemption  from  immediate  care  and 
future  responsibility.  The  old  workhouse  system  was  as  productive  of  evil 
in  principle,  though  not  in  amount,  as  the  allowance  system.  In  the  parish 
workhouses  the  consequences  of  want  of  classification  and  bad  management 
operated  with  the  greatest  hardship  upon  children.  Habits  were  formed  in 
tlie  workhcmse  which  rendered  the  p.ath  to  re.ipectability  almost  inaccessible. 
These  children  were  disposed  of  under  the  apprenticing  system,  and  were 
doomed  to  a  dreary  period  of  servitude,  under  some  needy  master  who  had 
been  tempted  in  the  first  instance  to  take  them  by  the  offer  of  a  small 

*  Purdy,  "  On  ihe  English  Poor  Eatc" 
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premium.  The  parochial  plan  of  putting  out  children,  with  its  iitteiidant 
evils,  was  a  uecessary  conaequence  of  the  want  of  training  while  in  the 
workhouse. 

In  1807,  Mr.  Whitbread  proposed  to  the  ITouse  of  Commons  a  very  large 
and  comprehensive  measure  of  Poor-Law  lieform.  The  principles  which  he 
advocated  were  those  of  real  statesman.ihip.  To  arrest  the  constant  progress 
of  pauperism,  he  desired  to  raise  the  character  of  the  labouring  classes.  He 
culled  upon  the  country  to  support  a  plan  of  general  national  education  ;  he 
proposed  a  method  under  which  the  savings  of  the  poor  niiglit  be  properly 
invested  in  a  great  national  bank.  At  the  period  when  Mr.  Whitbread 
brought  forward  hia  plan  of  Poor-Law  Reform,  the  system  of  mutual  instruc- 
tion, introduced  by  Lancaster  and  Bell,  was  attracting  great  attention.  Too 
much  importance  was  perhaps  at  first  attached  to  the  mechanical  means  of 
education  then  recently  developed  ;  but  the  influence  was  favourable  to  the 
pstablishment  of  schools  by  societies  and  individuals.  The  Govemuieut  left 
the  instruction  of  the  people  to  go  on  as  it  might,  without  a  single  grant,  for 
more  than  a  quarter  of  a  century. 

From  1807  to  the  close  of  the  war,  the  Legislature  heard  no  word  on  the 
Education  of  the  People.  The  man  who  for  forty-five  years  has  devoted 
much  of  his  untiring  energy  to  this  great  question,  had  in  1816  come  back 
to  the  place  in  the  councils  of  the  nation  which  he  won  in  1812  by  a  com- 
bination of  industry  and  talent  almost  unprecedented.  Henry  Brougham 
had  not  been  in  Parliament  for  three  years.  On  the  21st  of  May,  1816,  he 
moved  for  the  appointment  of  a  Select  Committee  "  to  inquire  into  the  state 
of  the  Education  of  the  lower  orders  of  the  people  in  London,  Westminster, 
and  Southwark."  The  motion,  which  was  brought  forward  with  great 
caution  by  the  mover,  was  unopposed.  The  Committee  made  its  first  report 
on  the  20th  of  June,  having  conducted  its  inquiries  with  more  than  usual 
activity.  The  energy  of  Mr.  Brougham,  who  acted  as  chairman,  gave  a 
remarkable  impulse  to  this  important  investigation.  It  was  found  tliat  in 
tlie  metropolis  there  were  a  hundred  and  twenty  thousand  children  vi'ithout 
the  means  of  education.  The  principal  labours  of  the  Committee  had  con- 
sisted in  their  examination  of  evidence  as  to  the  number  and  condition  of 
the  charity  and  parish  schools  destined  for  the  education  of  the  lower 
orders.  The  number  of  such  institutions  exceeded  anything  that  could  have 
been  previously  believed ;  but  the  expenditure  of  the  funds  was,  in  many 
cases,  neither  pure  nor  judicious.  A  few  were  educated  and  brought  up — 
the  many  were  neglected.  In  the  country,  instances  of  flagrant  abuses  liad 
been  heard  of.  Mr.  Brougham's  Report  produced  no  hostile  feelings  on  this 
occasion.  In  1818  the  powers  of  inquiry  granted  to  the  Committee  were  no 
longer  confined  to  the  metropolis.  Then  the  larger  question  of  the  extension 
of  education  was  merged  in  a  furious  controversy  as  to  the  amount  of  abuses 
in  endowed  charities,  and  the  propriety  of  subjecting  the  higher  schools,  such 
as  Eton  and  Winchester,  and  also  Colleges  in  the  Universities,  to  a  searching 
inquiry  into  the  nature  of  their  statutes,  and  their  adherence  to  the  objects 
of  their  foundation.  An  Act  was  subsequently  passed,  in  consequence  of  the 
labours  of  the  Committee,  to  appoint  Commissioners  to  inquire  concerning 
the  abuse  of  Charities  connected  with  Education ;  and  by  a  second  Act  the 
right  of  inquiry  was  extended  to  all  charities,  the  Universities  and  certain 
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ereat  Foundation  schools  excepted.  The  Education  Commission  was  thus 
merged  in  the  Charity  Commission.  Of  the  great  national  benefits  that 
resulted  from  that  Commission  no  one  can  doubt.  But  it  may  be  doubted 
whether  the  controversial  shape  which  the  question  of  education  assumed  in 
181S  did  much  to  advance  the  disposition  which  prevailed  in  1816,  to  provide 
a  general  system  of  popular  instruction.  From  some  unhappy  prejudice — 
from  apathy,  or  from  cowardice — the  education  of  the  people  made  small 
legislative  progress  for  twenty  years.  Perhaps  the  old  fable  of  the  sun  and  the 
wind  experimenting  upon  the  removal  of  the  traveller's  cloak,  niav  afford  us 
some  solution  of  this  problem.  But  the  Reports  of  the  Education  Committee 
were  of  the  highest  value  in  showing  us  the  extent  of  instruction  at  the  time 
of  its  labours.  There  were  18,500  schools,  educating  644,000  children ;  of 
this  number  166,000  were  educated  at  endowed  schools,  and  478,000  at  unen- 
dowed schools,  during  six  days  of  the  week.  This  number  was  independent 
of  Sunday  schools,  of  which  there  were  5100,  attended  by  452,000  children ; 
but  of  course  many  of  these  Sunday  scholars  were  included  in  the  returns  of 
other  schools. 

In  the  plan  of  Poor-Law  Reform  brought  forward  by  Mr.  Whitbread  in 
1807,  he  earnestly  advocated  the  consideration  of  a  mode  by  which  the  savings 
of  the  poor  might  be  safely  and  profitably  invested.  Three  or  four  years 
previous,  Mr.  Malthus,  in  his  "  Essay  on  Population,"  had  argued  that  "  it 
might  be  extremely  useful  to  have  county  banks,  where  the  smallest  sums 
would  be  received,  and  a  fair  interest  granted  for  them."  Mr.  George  Rose 
had,  as  early  as  1793,  legislated  for  the  encouragement  of  Friendly  Societies. 
In  1798  a  bank  for  the  earnings  of  poor  children  was  established  at  Totten- 
ham ;  and  this  was  found  so  successful,  that  a  bank  for  the  safe  deposit  of 
the  savings  of  servants,  labourers,  and  others,  was  opened  at  the  same  place 
in  1804.  Interest  was  here  allowed  to  the  depositors.  A  similar  institution 
was  founded  at  Bath  in  1808.  But  the  greatest  experiment  upon  the  possi- 
bility of  the  labouring  poor  making  considerable  savings  was  tried  in  Scot- 
land. "The  Parish  Bank  Friendly  Society  of  Ruthwell"  was  established 
by  the  Rev.  Henry  Duncan  in  1810.  The  first  London  Savings-Bauk  did 
not  commence  its  operations  till  January,  1816.  In  the  Parliamentary  Ses- 
sion of  1816,  Mr.  Rose  brought  iu  a  bill  for  the  regulation  of  Savings-Banks, 
which  was  subsequently  withdrawn  for  revision.  Of  the  possible  benefits  of 
these  institutions  there  could  be  no  doubt  iu  the  minds  of  all  men  who  were 
anxious  to  improve  the  condition  of  the  people.  "  What  a  bubble  !  "  wrote 
Cobbett. 

In  the  Session  of  1816  one  step  was  made  towards  some  improvement  oi 
that  code  which  Blackstone  termt;d  a  "  a  bastard  slip  of  the  old  forest  laws ; 
.  .  .  both  productive  of  the  same  tyranny  to  the  Commons,  but  with  this 
difference, — that  the  forest  laws  established  only  one  mighty  hunter  through 
out  the  land ;  the  game-laws  have  raised  a  little  Nimrod  in  every  manor." 
The  attention  of  the  House  of  Commons  was  called  to  this  subject  in  conse- 
quence of  the  murder  of  colonel  Berkeley's  gamekeeper  by  a  gang  of  armed 
pnachers;  and  a  Committee  was  appointed  "  to  take  into  consideration  the 
laws  relating  to  game."*  They  came  to  the  Resolution,  "that  it  is  the  opinion 

*  HauEai'u,  vol.  xixiv.  col.  586. 
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ot  this  Committee,  tliat  all  game  should  be  the  property  of  tlie  person  u|ioii 
whose  lands  mich  game  should  be  fouad."  They  contemplated  the  removal  of 
the  qualification  to  kill  game — that  law  which  had  its  beginning  in  the 
reign  of  Itichard  II.,  and  which,  perfected  by  the  aristocratic  legislators  of 
the  time  of  Charles  II.,  required  "fifty  times  the  property  to  enable  a  man 
to  kill  a  partridge  as  to  vote  for  a  knight  of  the  shire."*  The  Committee  of 
1816  evidently  pointed  to  the  necessity  of  "  removing  the  restraints  upon  the 
sale  of  game."  It  was  not  till  after  fifteen  years  of  controversy  that  the 
statute  of  "William  IV.  dispensed  with  the  qualilication  for  killing  game,  and 
legalized  its  sale.  The  statute  of  the  9th  of  George  IV.,  and  that  of  "Wil- 
liam IV  ,  rendered  the  law  more  stringent  and  effective  against  poaching, 
especially  by  night.  The  number  of  convictions  under  the  Acts  for  the  pre- 
servation of  game  furnish  no  uncertain  test,  not  only  of  the  state  of  morals 
niiiongst  the  agricultural  labourers,  but  of  the  presence  or  absence  of  those 
qualities  which  make  the  landed  proprietor  a  blessing  or  a  curse  to  his 
humhle  neighbours.  In  the  more  daring  and  depraved  of  the  population  of 
the  rural  districts,  the  severe  administration  of  the  game-laws  produced  a 
spirit  such  as  was  displayed  in  January,  1816,  by  the  Berkeley  poachers,  who 
cried  out  "  tHory  !  glory ! "  wheu  they  had  killed  one  gamekeeper  and 
vrounded  sis  others.f 

*  Blackstone. 
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Parliamentary  Reform  taten  cp  by  the  ignorant  and  uneducated — Extended  circulation  of  th{ 
■writings  of  Cobbett — Tlie  Hampden  Clubs — The  Spenceans — Orator  Hunt  and  the  Spa- 
fields  Meeting — Riot  in  the  City — Meeting  oi  i'ariiament — Outrage  on  the  Prince  Regent — 
Secret  Committees — Habeas  Corpus  Act  suspended,  and  other  stringent  measures — Oliver, 
the  spy — The  Derbyshire  Insurrectiun — Lord  Sidmonth's  Circular  Letter — Prosecutions  for 
Libel — The  Three  Trials  of  William  Hone — The  Government  and  the  People — Eulogies  on 
Francis  Horner  in  the  House  of  Commons. 


The  call  for  Parliamentary  Eeform  seems  to  bave  made  itself  very  feebly 
heard  iu  the  Lower  House  in  the  Session  of  1816.  With  the  exception  of 
some  four  or  five  petitions  that  produced  very  slight  discussion,  it  would 
scarcely  be  thought,  from  an  inspection  of  the  Parliamentary  Debates,  that 
sucth  a  questiou  agitated  any  part  of  the  nation  at  all.  On  one  occasion,  iu 
June,  some  Members  spoke  very  briefly  upon  the  subject.  One  complaiued 
of  the  apathy  with  which  the  question  was  regarded  in  England ;  another 
(Mr.  Brougham)  mentioned  tlie  cause  as  "  opposed  by  some,  deserted  by 
others,  and  espoused  by  persons  whose  conduct  e.vcited  no  small  degree  of 
disgust  out  of  doors."  But  from  this  time  the  name  of  Parliamentary 
Ueform  became,  for  the  most  part,  a  name  of  terror  to  the  Government — to 
the  elevated  by  rank   and  wealth — to   the    most  influential   of  the  middle 
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classes.  It  became  fearful  from  the  causes  which  would  have  made  it  con- 
temptible in  ordinary  times.  It  was  "  espoused  by  persons  whose  conduct 
excited  no  small  degree  of  disgust  out  of  doors."  It  passed  away  from  the 
patronage  of  a  few  aristocratic  lovers  of  popularity,  to  be  advocated  by 
writers  of  "  twopenny  trash,"  and  to  be  discussed  and  organized  by 
"  Hampden  Clubs"  of  hungering  philanthropists  and  unemployed  "  weaver- 
boys." 

Samuel  Bamford,  who  thought  it  no  disgrace  to  call  himself  "a  Eadical" 
— a  man  of  real  native  talent,  and  of  honest  intentions, — says,  "At  this  time 
[181(i]  the  writings  of  William  Cobbett  suddenly  became  of  great  authority; 
they  were  read  on  nearly  every  cottage  hearth  in  the  manufacturing  districts 
of  South  Lancashire,  in  those  of  Leicester,  Derby,  and  Nottingham  ;  also  in 
many  of  the  Scottish  manufacturing  towns.  Their  influeuce  was  speedily 
visible." 

Cobbett  advocated  Parliamentary  Reform  as  the  corrective  of  whatever 
miseries  the  lower  classes  sufl'ered.  A  new  order  of  politicians  was  called 
into  action — "  The  Sunday-schools  of  the  preceding  thirty  years  had  pro- 
duced many  working  men  of  sufficient  talent  to  become  readers,  writers,  and 
speakers  in  the  village  meetings  for  Parliamentary  Reform ;  some  also  were 
found  to  possess  a  rude  poetic  talent,  which  rendered  their  eii'uaions  popular 
and  bestowed  an  additional  charm  on  their  assemblages ;  and  by  such  various 
means,  anxious  listeners  at  first,  and  then  zealous  proselytes,  were  drawn 
from  the  cottages  of  quiet  nooks  and  dingles,  to  the  weekly  readings  and 
discussions  of  the  Hampden  Clubs."  *  But  let  it  be  remembered,  that 
though  the  Sunday-schools  of  the  preceding  thirty  years  had  made  some 
working  men  readers,  writers,  and  speakers,  the  mass  of  the  labouring 
population  were  in  the  lowest  state  of  ignorance,  and  were  consequently 
ready  to  accept  the  crude  and  violeat  opinions  of  a  few  of  their  own  class  as 
the  only  true  maxims  of  political  action.  The  speakers  at  the  village 
meetings  echoed  the  strong  words  of  Cobbett,  without  the  qualifying  pru- 
dence which  generally  kept  that  master  of  our  language  pretty  safe  in 
argument  and  phraseology.  He  was  not  the  man  to  tempt  a  prosecution  by 
a  rash  sentence  that  could  have  been  construed  into  sedition. 

Up  to  the  2nd  of  November,  1816,  "  Cobbett's  Weekly  Political  Register" 
was  a  publication  not  addressed  to  the  "  cottage  hearth,"  but  to  persons 
who  could  aHord  to  pay  a  shilling  and  a  halfpenny  weekly  for  a  single  octavo 
stamped  slieet,  printed  in  open  type.  His  writings,  singularly  clear  and 
argumentative,  strong  in  personalities,  earnest,  bold,  never  halting  between 
two  opinions,  powerful  beyond  all  anonymous  writing  from  their  rare  indi- 
viduality, would  have  commanded  an  extensive  influence  under  any  form  of 
publication.  But  at  the  beginning  of  November,  he  announced  his  intention 
>;0  print  "  The  Twopenn;/  Register."  We  see,  therefore,  why,  at  the  end  of 
1816,  "  the  writings  of  William  Cobbett  suddenly  became  of  great  authority, 
and  were  read  on  nearly  every  cottage  hearth  in  the  manufacturing  districts." 
Never  before  had  any  single  writer  in  England  wielded  such  a  power.  That 
his  cheap  Registers  gave  the  discontent  of  the  labouring  classes  a  new 
direction  cannot  be  doubted  ;  that  they  did  much  to  repress  riot  and  outrage 
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may  fairly  be  conceded.  But  that  they  were  scattering  the  seerls  of  a  greater 
danger  than  the  outrage  and  plunder  of  infuriated  mobs  cannot  be  denied. 
Tlieir  object  was  suddenly  to  raise  up  the  great  masses  of  labourers  and 
mechanics  into  active  politicians ;  to  render  the  most  impatient  and  uncon- 
trollable materials  of  our  social  system  the  most  preponderating.  The 
danger  was  evident ;  the  means  of  repression  were  not  so  clear.  The  effect 
of  Cobbett's  writings  may  be  estimated  by  the  violence  of  his  opponimts, 
as  well  as  by  the  admiration  of  his  disciples.  From  the  date  of  his  twopenny 
Registers  he  was  stigmatized  as  a  "firebrand" — "a  convicted  incendiary." 
"  Why  is  it  that  this  convicted  incendiary,  and  others  of  the  same  stamp,  are 
permitted,  week  after  week,  to  sow  the  seeds  of  rebellion,  insulting  the 
Grovernment,  and  defying  the  laws  of  the  country  ?  .  .  .  .  We  have  laws  to 
prevent  the  exposure  of  unwholesome  meat  in  oiir  markets,  and  the  mixture 
of  deleterious  drugs  in  beer.  We  have  laws  also  against  poisoning  the 
minds  of  the  people,  by  exciting  discontent  and  disaflection ;  why  are  not 
these  laws  rendered  effectual,  and  enforced  as  well  as  the  former?"*  The 
answer  is  very  obvious.  The  laws,  as  they  stood  at  the  end  of  1816,  when 
this  was  written,  could  not  touch  William  Cobbett.  He  knew  well  how  to 
manage  his  strength.  He  risked  no  libels.  He  dealt  with  general  subjects. 
He  called  upon  the  people  to  assemble  and  to  petition.  He  exhorted  the 
people  against  the  use  of  force.  He  sowed  the  dragons'  teeth,  it  in  true, 
but  they  did  not  rise  up  as  armed  men.  They  rose  up  in  the  far  mor^ 
dangerous  apparition  of  the  masses,  without  property,  without  education, 
without  leaders  of  any  weight  or  responsibility,  demanding  the  supreme 
legislative  power — the  power  of  universal  suffrage.  The  idea  ceased  to  be  a 
theory — it  became  a  tremendous  reality. 

In  a  Report  of  the  Secret  Committee  of  the  House  of  Commons,  presentei 
on  the  19th  of  February,  1817,  the  Hampden  Clubs  are  described  as  "  associ- 
ated professedly  for  the  purpose  of  Parliamentary  Reform,  upon  the  most 
extended  principle  of  universal  suffrage  and  annual  parliaments  ;"  but  that 
"  in  far  the  greater  number  of  them,  and  particularly  in  those  which  are 
established  in  the  great  manufacturing  districts  of  Lancashire,  Leicestershire, 
Nottinghamshire,  and  Derbyshire,  and  which  are  composed  of  the  lower 
order  of  artisans,  nothing  short  of  a  Revolution  is  the  object  expected  and 
avowed."  The  testimony  of  Samuel  Bamfbrd  shows  that,  in  this  early 
period  of  their  history,  the  Hampden  Clubs  limited  their  object  to  the  attain- 
ment of  Parliamentary  Reform — a  sweeping  reform,  indeed,  but  not  what 
is  understood  by  the  term  "  Revolution."  They  contended  for  the  right  of 
every  male  above  eighteen  years  of  age,  and  who  paid  taxes,  to  vote  for  the 
election  of  Members  of  Parliament ;  and  that  Parliaments  should  be  elected 
annually.  These  demands  Bamford  describes  as  "  the  moderate  views  and 
wishes  of  the  Reformers  of  those  days."  t  He  adds,  "  It  was  not  until  we 
became  infested  by  spies,  incendiaries,  and  tlieir  dupes — distracting,  mis- 
leading,  and  .betraying — that  physical  force  was  mentioned  amongst  us. 
After  that,  our  moral  power  waned  ;  and  what  we  gained  by  the  accession  of 
demagogues,  we  lost  by  their  criminal  violence,  and  the  estrangement  of 
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real  friends."  It  would  appear,  howevor,  that  in  Scotland,  at  a  very  early 
stase  of  the  proceedings  of  Keform  Clubs,  that  is  in  December,  1816,  the 
mode  in  which  large  masses  of  men  ordituirily  look  for  the  accomplishment 
of  political  changes  was  not  so  cautiously  kept  out  of  view. 

Of  the  Jlampden  Club  of  London,  sir  Francis  Burdettwas  the  chairman. 
Vanity,  as  well  as  misery, "  makes  a  man  acquainted  with  strange  bed-fellows." 
Bamfor'd,  at  the  beginning  of  1817,  came  to  London  as  a  delegate  from  the 
Middletou  Club,  to  attend  a  great  meeting  of  delegates  to  be  assembled  in 
London.  The  Crown  and  Anchor  Tavern  was  the  scene  of  these  deliberations. 
There,  was  Major  Cartwright  in  the  chair— a  placid  enthusiast,  sincere  in  his 
belief'tliat  unmingled  good  would  be  the  result  of  the  great  experiment 
which  he  had  so  long  advocated.  The  chief  supporters  were  Cobbett,  with 
his  shrewd  self-possession  and  "bantering  jollity;"  and  Hunt,— "  Orator 
Hunt,"  as  he  was  called,— the  incarnation  of  an  empty,  blustering,  restless, 
ignorant,  and  selfish  demagogue.  The  great  Baronet  was  absent,  and  his 
absence  provoked  no  little  comment.  But  he  was  accessible  in  his  own 
mansion.  Samuel  Bamford  was  awe-struck  by  the  passionate  bellowing  of 
Hunt,  frozen  by  the  proud  condescension  of  sir  Francis  Burdett,  but 
charm'ed  by  the  unaffected  cordiality  of  lord  Cochrane.  These  were  the 
cliief  actors  in  the  procession  scenes  of  the  popular  drama  that  was  then 
under  rehearsal.  Other  and  more  important  parts  were  filled  quite  as 
appropriately. 

The  Middleton  delegate  was  introduced,  amidst  the  reeking  tobacco- 
fog  of  a  low  tavern,  to  the  leading  members  of  a  society  called  the  "  Speucean 
Philanthropists."  They  derived  their  name  from  that  of  a  Mr.  Spence,  a 
schoolmaster  in  Yorkshire,  who  had  conceived  a  plan  for  making  the  nation 
happy,  by  causing  all  the  lands  of  the  country  to  become  the  property  of  the 
State,  which  State  should  divide  all  the  produce  for  the  support  of  the 
people.  Socialism,  in  its  estremest  principles,  is  not  a  new  doctrine.  The 
schoolmaster  was  an  honest  enthusiast,  who  fearlessly  submitted  his  plan  to 
the  consideration  of  all  lovers  of  their  species,  and  had  the  misfortune  to 
be  prosecuted  for  its  promulgation  in  1800.  In  1816  "  Spence's  Plan  "  was 
revived,  and  the  Society  of  Spencean  Philanthropists  was  instituted,  who 
held  "  sectional  meetings,"  and  discussed  "  subjects  calculated  to  enlighten 
the  human  understanding."  This  great  school  of  philosophy  had  its  separate 
academies,  as  London  was  duly  informed  by  various  announcements,  at  "  the 
Cock,  in  Grafton-street,  Soho  ;"  and  "  the  Mulberry  Tree,  Moorfields  ;"  aud 
"  tlie  Nag's  Head,  Carnaby  Market;  "  aud  "  No.  8,  Lumber-street,  Borough." 
At  these  temples  of  benevolence,  where  "  every  individual  is  admitted,  free 
of  expense,  who  will  conduct  himself  with  decorum,"  it  is  not  unlikely  that 
some  esoteric  doctrines  were  canvassed,  such  as,  that  "  it  was  an  easy  matter 
to  upset  Goverument,  if  handled  in  a  proper  manner."*  The  Committee  of 
the  Spenceaus  openly  meddled  with  sundry  grave  questions  besides  that  of  a 
community  in  land  ;  and,  amongst  other  notable  projects,  petitioned  Parlia- 
ment to  do  away  with  machinery.  Amongst  these  fanatics  some  dangerous 
men  had  establisliej  themselves,  such  as  Thistlewood,  who  subsequently  paid 
the   penalty  of  five  years  of  maniacal  plotting  ;  and  some,  also,  who   were 
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clearly  in  communication  with  the  police,  and  hounded  on  the  weak  disciples 
of  the  Cock  in  Graf'ton-street  and  the  Mulberry  Tree  in  INIoorfields,  to  acta 
of  more  real  danger  to  themselves  than  to  the  public  safety.  If  we  are  to 
believe  the  chief  evidence  in  these  transactions,  John  Castle,  a  man  of  the 
most  disreputable  character,  who  became  a  witness  against  the  leading 
Spencean  philanthropists,  they  had  murderous  designs  of  sharp  machines  for 
destroying  cavalry,  and  plans  for  suffocating  quiet  soldiers  in  their  barracks, 
destroying  them  as  boys  burn  wasps'  nests  ;  and  schemes  for  taking  the 
Tower,  and  barricading  London  Bridge,  to  prevent  the  artillery  coming  from 
AVoolwich.*  And  there  were  to  be  five  commanders  to  effect  all  these  great 
movements  of  strategy, — Mr.  Thistlewood,  Mr.  Watson  the  elder,  and  Mr. 
Watson  the  younger,  Mr.  Castle,  and  Mr.  Preston,  who  came  the  last  in 
dignity  "  because  he  was  lame."  And  then  there  was  to  be  a  Committee  of 
Public  Safety,  who  were  to  be  called  together  after  the  soldiers  were  subdued 
— twenty-four  good  and  true  men.  And  then  they  calculated  at  what 
amount  of  public  expense  they  could  buy  the  soldiers,  by  giving  them  each 
a  hundred  guineas ;  and,  upon  an  accurate  computation,  it  was  found 
that  the  purchase-money  would  be  somewhere  about  two  millions,  which 
would  be  nothing  in  comparison  with  the  national  debt,  which  would 
be  wiped  oflT.t  With  this  preparation,  if  we  may  believe  the  very  ques- 
tionable evidence  of  Mr.  Castle,  a  meeting  was  held  in  Spa-fields  on  the  15th 
November. 

The  district  known  as  Spa-fields,  now  covered  with  dwellings  of  industry 
and  comfortable  residences  of  the  middle  classes,  was,  at  the  beginniug  of 
tlie  present  century,  and  for  some  years  afterwards,  a  large  unenclo.'ied  space, 
utterly  neglected  and  useless.  A  public-house  was  there,  called  by  the 
mysterious  name  of  Merlin's  Cave;  and  thither  Mr.  Hunt  came  in  a  chariot 
with  the  Watsons  and  harangued  a  mob  from  the  chariot  roof,  attended  with  a 
flag  and  cockades,  and  "  everything  handsome."  After  adjourning  the  meeting 
for  a  fortnight,  Mr.  Hunt  and  the  chariot  went  away,  drawn  by  the  mob 
and  the  mob  running  the  chariot  against  a  wall,  they  all  got  out  and  walked. 
So  innocently  passed  the  first  Spa-fields  meeting — innocently,  save  that  at 
a  dinner  at  Mr.  Hunt's  hotel  in  Bouverie-street,  where,  as  he  represented  the 
matter,  the  philanthropists  having  thrust  themselves  upon  him  very  much 
against  his  will,  the  betrayer.  Castle,  gave  a  toast,  which  is  too  infamous  to 
be  repeated  here,  and  was  threatened  to  be  turned  out  of  the  room,  but 
quietly  remained,  and  went  into  what  was  described  as  "a  fos-sleep."  But 
the  2ud  of  December,  the  day  to  which  the  first  meeting  was  adjourned,  closed 
not  so  peaceably.  Mr.  Hunt  came  to  town  from  Essex  in  his  tandem,  and, 
as  lie  passed  along  Cheapside,  at  "  twenty  minutes  to  one  o'clock,"  he  was 
stopped  by  Mr.  Castle,  who  was  moving  along  with  a  considt rable  crowd ; 
and  the  worthy  man  told  him  that  the  meeting  had  been  broken  up  two  hours, 
and  that  they  were  going  to  the  Tower,  which  had  been  in  their  possession 
for  an  hour.  The  country  squire,  to  whom  "  the  boisterous  hallooing  of 
multitudes  was  more  pleasing  than  the  chinkling  of  the  plough-traces,  the 
bleating  of  lambs,  or  the  song  of  the  nightingale," — (in  these  terms  Cobbett 
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defended  his  friend  for  his  aspirations  after  mob  popularity) — was  not  weak 
enough  to  believe  the  tempter ;  and  his  tandem  went  on  to  Spa-fields, 
where  the  greatest  number  of  people  were  collected  together  that  he  had 
ever  beheld.  But  more  active  JBeformers  were  in  Spa-fields  before  Mr. 
Hunt.  The  Spencean  philanthropists  aad  provided  a  waggon  for  their  own 
operations,  and  arrived  on  the  ground  considerably  before  the  appointed  hour 
of  meeting,  with  banners  and  inscriptions,  one  of  which  was,  "The  brave 
Soldiers  are  our  Friends  !"  These  men  also  brought  arms  and  ammunition, 
which  they  deposited  in  their  waggon.  Mr.  Watson  the  elder  commenced  a 
BulRciently  violent  address,  and  then  his  son  followed  him.  The  young  mad- 
man, after  declaiming  against  the  uselessness  of  petition,  cried  out,  "  If  they 
will  not  give  us  what  we  want,  shall  we  not  take  it  ?  Are  you  willing  to 
take  it  ?  "Will  you  go  and  take  it  ?  If  I  jump  down  amongst  you,  will  you 
come  and  take  it  ?  Will  you  follow  me  ?  "  And  as  at  every  question  the 
encouraging  "  Yes "  became  louder  and  louder,  and  put  down  the  dissen- 
tient "  Ko,"  he  jumped  from  the  waggon,  seized  a  tri-coloured  flaq;,  and  away 
rushed  the  mob  to  take  the  Tower.  Two  resolute  men,  the  chief  clerk  of 
Bow-street  and  a  Bow-street  officer,  had  the  boldness  to  attack  this  mob,  and 
destroyed  one  of  their  banners,  without  any  injury  to  themselves.  The  work 
of  mischief  necessarily  went  on.  The  young  fanatic  led  his  followers  to  the 
shop  of  Mr.  Beckwith,  a  gunsmith  on  Snow-hill ;  and,  rushing  in,  demanded 
arms.  A  gentleman  in  the  shop  remonstrated  with  him,  and,  without  any 
pause,  was  immediately  shot  by  him.  Instantly  some  compunction  seems  to 
have  come  over  this  furiouo  leader,  and  he  oft'ered  to  examine  the  wounded 
man,  saying  he  was  himself  a  surgeon.  The  assassin  was  secured ;  but  the 
mob,  who  destroyed  and  plundered  the  shop,  soon  released  him,  and  pro- 
ceeded along  Cheapside,  where  they  fired  their  recently-acquired  arms,  like 
children  with  a  new  plavthing.  They  marched  through  the  Eoyal  Exchange, 
where  they  were  met  by  the  Lord  Mayor,  and  several  were  secured.  The 
City  Magistrates  on  this  occasion  behaved  with  a  firmness  which  admirably 
contrasted  with  the  pusillanimity  of  their  predecessors  in  the  riots  of  1780. 
The  courage  of  the  Lord  Mayor,  Alderman  Wood,  and  of  Sir  James  Shaw, 
is  worthy  of  honourable  record  ;  and  it  shows,  not  only  the  insignificancy  of 
the  so-called  conspiracy,  its  want  of  coherence  and  of  plan,  but  the  reai 
power  of  virtue  in  action  to  put  down  ordinary  tumult.  Sir  .James  Shaw 
says,  "  On  the  2nd  of  December  last  I  was  at  the  Eoyal  Exchange  at  half- 
past  twelve ;  I  saw  the  mob  first  in  Comhill ;  the  Lord  Mayor  and  I  went 
in  pursuit  of  them  ;  they  crossed  the  front  of  the  Eoyal  Exchange ;  we  rushed 
through  the  Eoyal  Exchange  to  take  them  in  front  on  the  other  side ;  the 
Lord  Mayor  and  I  having  received  information  of  prior  occurrences,  deter- 
mined on  putting  them  down.  I  seized  several  of  them,  and  one  flag  of 
three  colours,  extended  on  a  very  long  pole.  I  did  not  then  perceive  any 
arms.  .  .  The  Lord  Mayor  and  I  went  to  meet  the  mob  with  Mr.  White  and 
cwo  constables ;  we  got  five  constables  in  all ;  the  whole  party  consisted  of 
eight." 

Such  is  the  way  in  which  the  beginnings  of  seditions  ought  to  be  met. 
Firmness  such  as  this  would  have  saved  Bristol  in  1832.  After  a  further 
plunder  of  gunsmiths'  shops  in  the  Minories,  and  the  summoning  of  the 
Tower  by  some  redoubted  and  unknown  champion,  who  Bamford  tells  us  was 
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Preston,  the  insurrection  fell  to  pieces,  altogether  from  the  want  of  cohesiou 
in  the  materials  of  which  it  was  composed.  The  only  blood  shed  was  that  of 
the  gentleman  in  Mr.  Beckwith's  shop,  who  eventually  recovered.  A 
wretched  sailor  was  convicted  of  the  ofi'ence  of  pluuder  at  the  shop  on  Snow 
HiU,  and  was  hanged.  The  younger  Watson  escaped  from  his  pursuers. 
The  elder  Watson  was  tried  for  high-treason  on  the  9th  of  June.  Tlie  trial 
lasted  seven  days.  It  was  memorable  from  "  the  eccentric  exuberance  of 
sir  Charles  Wetherell,  and  the  luminous  energy  of  Serjeant  Copley,"*  who 
were  assigned  as  counsel  for  the  prisoner.  The  exposure  of  Castle,  the 
spy,  was  so  complete,  that  the  jury,  without  hesitation,  returned  a  verdict 
of  Not  Guilty.  Four  other  prisoners,  who  were  to  have  been  tried  upon  the 
same  evidence,  were  at  once  acquitted. 

On  the  28th  of  January,  1817,  the  Prince  Regent  opened  the  fifth  session 
of  the  existing  Parliament.  The  speech  from  the  Throne  contained  the 
following  passage  :  "  In  considering  our  internal  situation  you  will,  I  doubt 
nut,  feel  a  just  indignation  at  the  attempts  which  have  been  made  to  take 
advantage  of  the  distresses  of  the  country,  for  the  purpose  of  exciting  a  spirit 
of  sedition  and  violence.  I  am  too  well  convinced  of  the  loyalty  aud  good 
sense  of  the  great  body  of  his  Majesty's  subjects,  to  believe  them  capable  of 
being  perverted  by  the  arts  which  are  employed  to  seduce  them ;  but  I  am 
determined  to  omit  no  precautions  for  preserving  the  public  peace,  and  for 
counteracting  the  designs  of  the  disaffected."  It  would  have  been  difficult 
to  infer  from  this  language  that  the  Government  believed  that  a  formidable 
and  widely-organized  insurrection  was  threatening  the  country,  and  that  the 
oul}'  remedy  was  a  violation  of  the  constitutional  safeguards  of  the  liberties 
of  the  nation.  Attempts  to  excite  a  spirit  of  sedition,  amongst  a  people 
incapable  "  of  being  perverted  by  the  arts  employed  to  seduce  them,"  were 
subjects  for  vigilance  towards  the  few,  without  infringement  of  the  rights 
of  the  many.  The  seconder  of  the  Address  in  the  Commons  asserted  tliat 
the  demagogues  and  their  acts  would  die  of  themselves.  The  debate  in  the 
Lower  House  was  suddenly  interrupted  by  a  message  from  the  Lords.  An 
outrage  had  been  offered  to  the  Prince  Regent  on  his  return  from  opening 
the  Parliament.  Tlie  windows  of  the  state-carriage  had  been  broken  by 
some  missile.  The  two  Houses,  after  agreeing  upon  an  Address  to  the 
Prince  Regent  on  this  event,  adjourned.  Upon  the  resumption  of  the 
debate  the  next  dav  in  the  Commons,  and  upon  its  commencement  in  the 
Lords,  the  insult  to  the  representative  of  the  sovereign,  which  was  at  first 
asserted  to  be  an  attempt  upon  his  life,  gave  a  decided  tone  to  the  pro- 
ceedings of  both  Houses.  In  both  assemblies  the  Opposition  loudly 
proclaimed  the  necessity  of  a  rigid  and  unsparing  economy,  aud  the  proposed 
amendment  upon  the  Address  went  directly  to  pledge  the  moat  severe 
reduction  of  every  possible  expense.  Tlie  practical  answer  to  these  abortive 
proposals  was  the  intimation  of  lord  Sidmouth,  that  in  three  days  he  should 
present  a  message  from  the  Prince  Regent  on  the  subject  of  the  alleged 
disafi'ection  of  large  bodies  of  the  people. 

On  the  second  night  of  the  debate  on  the  Address,  Mr.  Canning  took  a 
leading  part  in  the  proceedings.     He  had  returned  from  the  embassy  to 
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Lisbon.  Au  offine  so  below  the  proper  ambition  of  such  a  man  was  to  him 
a  degradation.  He  had  been  excluded  from  power  for  three  years.  The 
Government  opened  the  Session  of  181G  in  the  confidence  that  they  could  do 

without  "  the  greatest  speaker  in  eitber  House  of  Parliament They 

wondered  what  use  he  could  be  of."*  The  ministerial  inefficiency  in  that 
session  was  the  cause  of  Canning's  recall  to  jealous  colleagues.  He  became 
President  of  the  Board  of  Control.  He  was  now  put  forward  as  the 
eloquent  anti-reformer,  to  deny  that  the  existing  state  of  the  representation 
was  a  grievance  ;  to  confound  the  most  moderate  projects  of  reform  with  the 
doctrines  of  universal  suflrage  and  annual  parliaments.  It  would  seem  that 
Eeformers  of  all  grades  had,  in  his  mind,  a  family  resemblance  to  the 
Spenceans.  He  chose  to  forget  what  had  been  the  opinions  of  his  great 
master,  Pitt ;  maintaining  that  our  representative  system  "  satisfies  the 
wants,  the  opinions,  and  the  feelings  of  the  great  bulk  and  body  of  the 
nation."  He  asked  the  moderate  reformers  in  that  House  if  they  hoped  to 
guide  the  whirlwind  which  they  might  raise  ?  "  Are  they  not  aware 
that  mightier  spirits  are  abroad,  who  will  take  that  task  out  of  their 
hands  ?  "  t  It  scarcely  needed  eloquence  like  his  to  call  up  the  ghosts  o 
the  French  Eevolution.  The  day  had  dawned ;  the  shadows  had  lost  their 
midnight  terrors. 

The  message  of  the  3rd  of  February  announced  that  the  Prince  Eegent 
had  given  orders  that  there  be  laid  before  the  Houses,  "  Papers  containing 
information  respecting  certain  practices,  meetings,  and  combinations  in  the 
metropolis,  and  in  ditferent  parts  of  the  kingdom,  evidently  calculated  to 
endanger  the  public  tranquillity,  to  alienate  the  aiiections  of  his  Majesty's 
subjects  from  his  Majesty's  person  and  government,  and  to  bring  into  hatred 
and  contempt  the  whole  system  of  our  laws  and  institutions."  In  moving 
the  order  of  the  day  for  the  consideration  of  this  message,  lord  Sidmouth,  in 
the  House  of  Lords,  affirmed  that  the  communication  was  in  no  degree 
founded  on,  or  connected  with,  the  outrage  upon  the  Prince  Regent  on  the 
first  day  of  the  Session.  The  message  of  the  Prince  Eegent  was  referred  to 
a  Secret  Committee  in  each  House,  and  these  Committees  made  their 
Reports  on  the  18th  and  19th  of  the  same  month.  The  Spencean  Societies, 
the  Hampden  Clubs,  the  Spa-fields  Riot,  now  called  conspiracy,  formed  the 
staple  of  these  Reports.  The  objects  of  the  conspirators  are  described  not 
only  to  be  "  the  overthrow  of  all  the  political  institutions  of  the  kingdom, 
but  also  such  a  subversion  of  the  rights  and  principles  of  property  as  must 
necessarily  lead  to  general  confusion,  plunder,  and  bloodshed."  Under  the 
influence  of  these  Reports,  it  would  have  been  impossible  to  have  made  such 
a  resistance  to  the  Government  as  would  have  prevented  the  enactment  of 
stringent  measures,  one  of  which  was  decidedly  unconstitutional.  Bills  were 
brought  in  and  passed  by  large  majorities,  to  guard  against  and  avert  the 
dangers  which  had  been  so  alarmingly  proclaimed.  The  first  of  these 
renewed  the  Act  for  the  prevention  and  punishment  of  attempts  to  seduce 
soldiers  and  sailors  from  their  allegiance ;  the  second  extended  to  the  Prince 
Eegent  all  the  safeguards  against  treasonable  attempts  which  secure  the 
Bctual  sovereign  ;   the  third  was  for  the  prevention  of  seditious   meetings ; 
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the  last  of  the  four  gave  to  the  executive  power  the  fearful  right  o' 
imprisonment  without  trial.  In  common  parlance,  the  Habeas  Corpus  Act 
was  suspended,  under  "  An  Act  to  empower  his  Majesty  to  secure  and 
detain  such  persons  as  his  Majesty  shall  suspect  are  conspiring  against  his 
person  and  government."  The  suspension  was,  however,  in  this  instance, 
limited  to  the  ensuing  1st  of  July. 

The  Habeas  Corpus  Suspension  Act  was  passed  on  the  3rd  of  March ; 
the  Bill  for  restraining  Seditious  Meetings  did  not  become  law  till  the  29th 
of  March.  Within  a  week  after  the  passing  of  the  Act  for  imprisonment 
without  trial,  and  before  the  magistrates  had  received  any  accession  to  their 
powers  as  to  the  dispersion  of  tumultuous  assemblies,  an  occurrence  took 
place  at  Manchester,  which  was  at  once  evidence  of  the  agitated  condition  of 
distressed  multitudes  in  the  manufacturing  districts,  and  of  the  extreme 
weakness  of  their  purpose.  This  was  the  famous  march  of  the  Blauketeers. 
The  Blanket  Meeting,  which  took  place  in  St.  Peter's  Keld  at  Manchester, 
was  so  called  because  many  of  the  vast  body  of  workmen  who  attended  were 
observed  to  have  blankets,  rugs,  or  large  coats,  rolled  up  and  tied  knapsack- 
like,  on  their  backs.  Some  carried  bundles  under  their  arras  ;  some  had 
papers,  supposed  to  be  petitions,  rolled  up  ;  and  some  had  stout  walking- 
sticks.  The  magistrates  came  upon  the  field  and  read  the  Eiot  Act ;  the 
meeting  was  dispersed  by  the  military  and  constables ;  three  hundred  com- 
menced a  straggling  march,  followed  by  a  body  of  yeomanry,  and  a  hundred 
and  eighty  reached  Macclesfield  at  nine  o'clock  at  night.  Some  were 
apprehended,  some  lay  in  the  fields.  The  next  morning  the  numbers  had 
almost  melted  away.  The  avowed  Eeform-leaders — delegates  and  Hampden- 
Club  men — were  now  under  perpetual  terror.  Some  wandered  from  their 
homes  in  dread  of  imprisonment ;  others  were  seized  in  the  bosoms  of  their 
families.  Public  meetings  were  at  an  end.  The  fears  and  passions  of  large 
bodies  of  men  had  no  safety  valve.  "  Open  meetings  thus  being  suspended, 
secret  ones    ensued ;    they  were   originated  at   Manchester,   and  assembled 

under  various  pretexts Their  real  purpose,   divulged  only  to    the 

initiated,  was  to  carry  into  effect  a  night  attack  on  Manchester,  the  attempt 
at  which  had  before  failed  for  want  of  arrangement  and  co-operation."* 
This  scheme  was  noticed  in  the  Second  Report  of  the  Lords'  Secret  Com- 
mittee :  "  It  is  stated  to  have  been  proposed  that  Manchester  should  be  made 
a  Moscow,  for  the  purpose  of  strengthening  their  cause,  by  throwing  numbers 
of  people  out  of  employment." f  A  little  while  after  this  "  Moscow" 
proposal,  a  co-delegate  came  to  Bamford,  to  propose  the  assassination  of  all 
the  ministers.  We  know  that  tliis  scheme  smouldered  for  several  years. 
"  The  fact  was,"  says  Bamford,  "  this  unfortunate  person,  in  the  confidence 
of  an  unsuspecting  mind,  as  I  believe,  had,  during  one  of  his  visits  to 
London,  formed  a  connection  with  Oliver,  the  spy ;  which  connection,  during 
several  succeeding  montlis,  gave  a  new  impulse  to  secret  meetings  and  plots 
in  various  parts  of  Lancashire,  Yorkshire,  and  Derbyshire,  and  ended  in 
the  tragedy  of  Brandretli,  Ludlow,  and  Turner,  at  Derby."  This  tragedy  is 
the  only  one  of  the  insurrectionary  movements  of  the  manufacturing  districts 
in  1817  that  has  left  any  traces  of  judicial  investigation,  with  the  exception  ct 
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proceedings  at  Tork,  at  wliicVi  all  the  state  prisoners  were  discharged  by  the 
Grand  Jury,  or  acquitted  upon  trial.  All  the  persons  connected  with 
the  Blanket  expedition,  and  the  expected  risings  at  Manchester,  were 
discharged  before  trial. 

The  Midland  Counties  of  Nottingham,  Leicester,  and  Derby,  had  been 
in  a  disturbed  state  for  several  years.  The  habit  of  daring  outrage  was 
familiar  to  large  numbers  of  the  manufacturing  population.  The  course  of 
ignorant  and  brutal  violence,  known  as  Luddism,  had  revived  in  redoubled 
fury.  At  the  Leicester  assizes,  on  the  Ist  of  April,  eight  men  were  tried 
and  convicted  of  the  moat  daring  outrages  at  Loughborough,  and  six  of  these 
offi'nders  were  executed  on  the  17th  of  the  same  month.  There  was  not  the 
slightest  attempt  at  this  trial  to  connect  the  crimes  of  these  men  with  an) 
political  opinions.  But  amongst  a  population  that  for  four  years  had  wit- 
nessed the  night  attacks  of  armed  men  upon  machinery,  and  with  whom 
some  of  the  leaders  of  such  organized  attacks  were  in  habitual  intercourse, 
it  is  manifest  that  the  materials  for  political  insurrection  were  abundantly 
accumulated.  It  was  not  the  part  of  a  wise  and  humane  government  to 
permit  the  feeblest  spark  of  excitement  from  without  to  approach  these 
inflammable  materials.  The  secret  operations  of  "  the  Spy  System  "  in  the 
manufacturing  districts  were  first  brought  to  light  by  the  sagacious  energy 
of  the  late  Mr.  Baines  of  Leeds.  The  circumstances  of  this  discovery  are 
briefly  told  by  his  son,  to  the  effect,  that  Mr.  Baines  having  learnt  that  a 
government  emissary,  named  Oliver,  had  been  attempting  to  entrap  Mr. 
James  Willan,  a  printer,  of  Dewsbury,  to  attend  a  meeting  where  ten  persons 
had  been  arrested,  thought  it  his  duty  to  investigate  the  facts  by  personal 
inquiry.  Mr.  Willan  proved  that  Oliver,  who  represented  himself  as  a  dele- 
gate from  the  Eadicals  of  London,  had  several  times,  for  the  space  of  two 
months,  endeavoured  to  seduce  him  into  acts  of  violence  and  situations  of 
danger,  and  that  he  had  especially  urged  him  to  attend  a  meeting  of  "  dele- 
gates "  at  Thornhill-Lees  on  the  previous  Friday,  at  which  meeting  ten  men 
were  arrested  by  a  party  of  military,  under  the  command  of  major-general 
sir  John  Byug.  "Willan,  who  was  a  conacieutious  man,  and  a  professor  oi' 
the  principles  of  the  Society  of  Friends,  indignantly  repelled  every  invi- 
tation to  violence,  and  refused  to  attend  the  meeting.  The  ten  prisoners  had 
been  conveyed,  with  Oliver  himself,  to  Wakefield,  for  examination  by  the 
magistrates  ;  but  at  that  town  Oliver  was  seen  at  liberty,  and  in  communi- 
cation with  the  servant  of  general  Byng.  It  was  farther  learnt  that  Oliver 
had  been  at  general  Byng's  house  at  Campsall,  a  few  days  before.*  Mr.  Balnea 
having  published  a  statement  of  these  circumstances  in  his  paper,  '  Tiie 
Leeds  Mercury,'  the  transaction  formed  the  subject  of  a  violent  debate  in 
the  House  of  Commons  on  the  16th  of  June.  In  the  '  Life  of  Lord  Sidmouth,' 
this  aflair  has  been  minutely  gone  into,  for  the  purpose  of  justifying  the 
Secretary  of  State  for  the  Home  Department  against  the  imputations  which 
arose  out  of  the  employment  of  such  persons  as  Oliver.  "None  of  them," 
says  the  au'}hor  of  the  Life,  "  were  employed  in  the  first  instance  by  lord 
Sidmouth  ;  but  themselves  sought  him  out ;  and  if,  which  is  not  probable, 
they,  in  any  instances,  instigated  the  conspirators  to  crime  in  order  to  betrav 
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tlietn,  the  treacherous  act  must  have  been  entirely  their  own,  as  nothing  would 
have  excited  more  his  lordship's  indignation  than  the  bare  idea  of  so  base  a 
proceeding."  *  This  opinion  is  supported  by  a  letter  of  lord  Strafford  (for- 
merly sir  John  Byng),  written  in  1846.  Sir  John  Byng  himself  was  perfectly 
incapable,  as  was  acknowledged  on  all  hands,  of  turning  the  spy  into  a  tempter. 
On  Sunday,  the  8th  of  June,  there  was  a  remarkable  assemblage  at  Pent- 
ridge,  a  village  situated  some  two  miles  from  the  Ambergate  station  on  the 
present  North  Midland  Eailway.  The  village  is  in  the  hilly  and  thinly 
peopled  district  to  the  west  of  the  river  Derwent.  In  the  neighbourhood  of 
Pentridge  there  are  several  other  scattered  villages, — all  not  far  removed 
from  a  direct  road  to  Nottingham.  About  a  mile  from  Pentridge,  at  But- 
terley,  was  a  large  iron  foundry.  Two  men  in  the  employ  of  the  proprietors 
of  this  foundry  went  out  into  the  "VVliite  Horse  public-house  at  Pentridge,  on 
the  morning  of  the  8th  of  June,  and  found  a  good  many  persons  in  the  parlour 
there,  "  talking  about  this  revolution."  There  was  one  amongst  them  they 
called  "  The  Captain."  He  had  a  map  in  his  hand,  and  the  people  came  in, 
and  kept  asking  him  questions  ;  and  he  said,  there  would  be  no  good  to  be 
done  except  a  complete  overthrow  of  the  Government.  All  the  country  was 
to  rise,  all  at  one  time.  Many  talked  thus.  They  made  no  secret.  They 
spoke  it  openly.  They  did  not  mind  who  heard  them.  They  said  they  had 
plenty  of  pikes  ;  and  tliey  would  go  and  take  Nottingham  wholly  to  themselves; 
and  when  they  got  to  Nottingham,  every  man  would  have  a  hundi-ed  guineas, 
and  plenty  of  rum,  and  it  would  be  nothing  but  a  journey  of  pleasure.  Tliis 
extraordinary  assembly  lasted  six  or  seven  hours.  The  two  men  from  the 
iron  works  were  special  constables ;  but  they  were  afraid  to  say  anything 
about  it.  Having  agreed  to  meet  on  the  night  of  the  9th  after  dark,  the 
people  separated.  The  Captain  with  the  map  in  his  hand  was  Jeremiah 
Brandreth,  a  frame-work  knitter,  whose  family  had  received  parochial  relief. 
JMi.  Deunian  (who  was  counsel  for  the  prisoners),  after  Brandreth  had  been 
convicted,  compared  this  man  with  '  The  Corsair'  of  lord  BjTon.  In  spite 
of  Mr.  Denman's  rhetorical  description  of  the  mastery  of  this  leader  over 
his  weak  followers,  we  must  be  content  to  believe,  from  the  evidence  of 
Brandreth's  acts,  that  he  was  a  frantic  enthusiast,  goaded  to  violence  by 
great  poverty,  by  imaginary  oppression,  and,  what  is  more,  by  the  grossest 
delusions  as  to  his  own  power  and  the  strength  of  his  cause.  We  do  not 
think  that  he  was  the  less  dangerous  from  his  real  character  and  the  real  cir- 
cumstances around  him  ;  but,  we  believe,  as  Mr.  Denman  came  to  the  con- 
elusion,  that,  in  spite  of  his  influence  and  command,  "  he  was  most  clearly 
himself  an  instrument  wielded  by  other  hands."  On  Saturday  night,  the  7th 
of  June,  Oliver  goes  to  a  meeting  at  Nottingham,  with  instructions  from  sir 
John  Bvrig  "  not  to  conceal  anything  as  to  the  Yorkshire  meeting  by  which 
these  jieople  could  be  deceived."  On  Sunday  morning,  the  Nottingham 
Captain  is  heard  saying,  "  All  the  country  is  to  rise,  all  at  one  time."  On 
Monday  night  he  passes  the  door  of  a  labouring  man  at  South  W'ingfield, 
about  three  miles  from  Pentridge,  in  his  way  to  an  old  barn  up  in  the  fields ; 
and  he  iirges  the  man  to  come  with  him,  saying  that  "the  countries,  England, 
Ireland,  and  Prance,  were  to  rise  that  night  at  ten  o'clock,"  and  that  "  tho 
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nortliern  clouds,  men  from  the  north,  would  come  down  and  sweep  all  before 
them."  It  is  difEcult  not  to  regard  the  language  of  Brandreth  as  pure 
insanity,  especially  when  we  contrast  it  with  the  sober  sense  of  some  around 
him.  "  There  was  an  old  woman  standing  by,"  says  the  South  Wingfield 
man,  "  and  she  tapped  him  oq  the  shoulder,  and  said,  '  My  lad,  we  have  got  a 
magistrate  here '  "  ; — and  the  labourer  himself  "  thought  he  must  be  drunk 
or  mad  to  think  of  such  things."  But  on  the  madman  went.  In  the  old 
barn  at  South  Wingfield  he  assembled  twenty  men,  who  had  pikes  and  guns, 
and  they  went  forward,  stopping  at  solitary  houses,  and  demanding  guns,  aud 
dragging  unwilling  men  out  of  their  beds  aud  hiding-places,  and  compelling 
them  to  march  with  them.  At  the  farm-house  of  a  widow,  who  behaved  with 
unflinching  courage,  Brandreth  fired  in  at  a  window,  and  killed  one  of  ht-r 
servants,  upon  arms  being  refused  to  him.  His  followers  said  he  should  not 
have  shot  that  poor  innocent  man ;  and  he  replied,  it  was  his  duty  to  do  it. 
Onwards  they  marched — the  volunteers  and  the  conscripts  ;  and  the  Captain, 
when  they  halted  at  some  low  dwellings,  and  met  with  any  one  who  refused 
to  inarch,  had  his  ready  exhortation,  that  "  a  great  cloud  out  of  the  north 
would  sweep  all  before  them,"  with  the  more  particular  information  that 
"  It  would  not  be  necessary  to  go  farther  than  Nottingham,  for  Londou  would 
be  taken  by  the  time  they  got  there."  Some  of  the  pressed  men  ran  away 
in  the  darkness;  one  refused  to  march  in  rank,  and  upon  Brandreth  Rwearinf 
he  would  shoot  him  in  a  moment,  the  bold  fellow  stepped  up  to  him  with  his 
knife,  and  the  Captain  turned  off  from  him.  During  all  this  march  the  rain 
was  incessant.  By  the  time  they  reached  the  Butterley  Iron-works,  their 
numbers  amounted  to  about  a  hundred.  Brandreth  was  boldly  met  by  Mr. 
Ooodwin,  the  manager  of  tiie  works,  and,  when  he  demanded  men  was  told, 
"  You  shall  not  have  one  of  them.  You  are  too  many  already,  unless  you 
were  going  for  a  better  purpose  ;  disperse  !  depend  upon  it,  the  laws  will  be 
too  strong  for  you  ;  you  are  going  with  halters  about  your  necks."  Tiiree 
men  took  shelter  iu  the  office  of  the  works  ;  one  man,  Isaac  Ludlam,  who 
was  afterwards  convicted  and  executed,  was  exhorted  by  Mr.  Goodwin  not  to 
go  on ;  but  he  answered,  much  agitated,  "  I  am  as  bad  as  I  can  be ;  I  cannot 
go  back."  After  a  short  pause,  Brandreth  gave  the  command  "  March." 
Soon  after,  this  main  body  was  followed  by  about  fifty  other  men.  On  the 
morning  of  the  10th  of  June,  Mr.  Eolleston,  a  magistrate,  went  from  Not- 
tingham on  the  road  towards  Eastwood,  about  six  miles  from  Nottintrham, 
and  meeting  there  a  considerable  body  of  men  armed  with  pikes,  he  returned 
to  Nottingham,  and  procured  some  troops  from  the  barracks,  eighteen  privates, 
commanded  by  a  captain  and  a  subaltern.  Upon  hearing  tliat  the  soldiers' 
were  coming,  the  insurgents  fled.  The  captain  in  command  of  the  Hussars 
deposed  that  the  military  were  kept  on  the  alert  during  the  night.  He  was 
ordered  out  with  a  party,  on  the  road  towards  Derbyshire,  about  six  in  the 
morning,  and  approached  about  sixty  men,  who  fled  across  the  fields.  A  man 
in  the  road  tried  to  form  them,  but  they  paid  no  attention  to  him.  A  number 
of  prisoners  were  taken,  and  about  forty  guns  and  other  arms  were  collected 
together. 

Thus  ended  "the  Derbyshire  insurrection."  For  these  oflFences,  three 
men  were  executed  ;  eleven  were  transported  for  life;  four  were  transported 
for  fourteen  years  ;  and  five  wire  imprisoned  for  various  terms. 
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The  acquittal  of  "Watson,  for  high  treason,  appears  to  have  had  no 
influence  on  the  measures  of  Government.  The  second  suspension  of  the 
Habeas  Corpup  was  passed  by  large  majorities  in  both  Houses ;  and  the 
Prince  Eegent,  in  his  Speech  closing  this  Session  on  the  12th  of  July, 
averred,  that  "  a  favourable  change  was  happily  taking  place  in  the  interna) 
situation  of  the  country,  which  was  to  be  maiuly  ascribed  to  the  salutary 
measures  which  Parliament  had  adopted  for  preserving  the  public  tran- 
quillity." The  private  records  of  lord  Sidmouth's  life  show  that  he  had  no 
gn-at  confidence  in  the  "  favourable  change."  At  the  end  of  July,  lord 
Sidmouth  established  his  family  at  Malvern,  intending  to  remain  there  a 
short  time  himself,  "  and  then  back,"  as  he  said,  "  to  sedition,  and  treason 
again,"  his  imder-secretary  being  left  in  charge  during  the  interim.  Before 
his  lordship's  departure,  however,  as  he  informed  his  brother  on  the  20th, 
he  "  revised  all  the  cases  of  persons  committed  and  detained  under  the 
Suspension  Act;  and  the  result,  he  trusted,  would  be  the  release  of  some 
upon  their  own  recognizance,  and  increased  indulgence  to  those  vrho  could 
not  be  released."* 

On  moving  the  second  reading  of  the  Habeas  Corpus  Suspension  Bill, 
lord  Sidmouth  made  the  following  statement : — "  Some  noble  lords  had  com- 
plained, that  prosecutions  had  not  been  instituted  against  the  authors,  printers, 
or  publishers,  of  infamous  libels;  but  it  was  but  justice  to  Government  to 
state,  that  they  had  not  neglected  their  duty  with  regard  to  these  publica- 
tions. As  soon  as  they  reached  the  hands  of  ministers,  they  were  transmitted 
to  the  law  ofTicers  of  the  Crown,  who  felt  that  these  publications  were  drawn 
up  with  so  much  dexterity, — the  authors  had  so  profited  by  former  lessons 
of  experience, — that  greater  difficulties  to  conviction  presented  themselves 
than  at  any  former  time."  Within  a  month  from  this  declaration,  lord 
Sidmouth  entrusted  the  administration  of  the  law  of  libel  to  less  scrupulous 
hands  than  the  law  officers  of  the  Crown.  On  the  27th  of  March  the 
Secretary  of  State  addressed  his  famous  Circular  Letter  to  the  Lords- 
Lieutenants  of  Counties,  in  which,  urging  the  importance  of  preventing  the 
circulation  of  blasphemous  and  seditious  pamphlets,  he  stated  that  he  had 
obtained  the  opinion  of  the  law  officers,  that  "  a  justice  of  the  peace  may 
issue  a  warrant  to  apprehend  a  person  charged  before  him  upon  oath,  with 
the  publication  of  libels  of  the  nature  in  question,  and  compel  him  to  give 
bail  to  answer  the  charge."  He  called,  therefore,  upon  the  lords-lieutenants 
to  communicate  this  opinion  at  the  ensuing  quarter  sessions,  so  that  all 
magistrates  might  act  thereupon.  Such  a  proceeding  as  this,  was,  perhaps, 
the  most  daring  invasion  of  public  liberty  th.at  had  been  attempted  since  the 
time  of  the  Stuarts.  It  called  forth  from  lord  Grey,  on  the  12th  of  May, 
one  of  the  most  luminous  speeches  which  that  statesman  ever  delivered. 
By  the  libel  bill  of  Mr.  Fox,  he  said,  it  vras  at  last  established,  that  in  prose- 
cutions for  libel,  both  the  law  and  the  fact  were  within  the  province  of  the 
jury,  and  to  be  determined  by  them.  "  But,  my  lords,  what  avails  this  just 
and  benrfieent  statute, — what  security  is  there  either  for  the  freedom  of  the 
press,  or  the  libcrt}'  of  the  subject, — if,  whilst  you  have  imposed  this  salutary 
restraint  upon  the  judges  in  trials  for  libels,  you  give  to  them,  and  to  justices 

*  Lord  Siilmouth'B  "Life,*'  vol.  iii.  p.  196. 
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of  the  peace  before  trial  a  right  to  decide  that  difficult  question ;  and  to 

commit  to  prison  (in  ...any  instances,  perhaps,  to  inflict  a  severer  punishment 

than  the  Court  upon  conviction  would  adjudge),  upon  a  charge  which  alter 

all   m-.v  turn  out  to  have   had  no  fouudatiou,  but  in  the  false  interpretation 

of' words  perfectly  innoce.it  by  the  justice  before  whom  the  charge  was 

brought  ?  .If  such  be  the  power  of  the  magistrate,  and  it  this  be  the 

law  where   I  ask,  are  all  the  boasted  securities  of  our  independence  and 

freedom?"'    The  House  of  Lords  was  indilierent  to  the  preservation   of 

these  boasted  securities.     Writing  four  months  after   this   debate  to   the 

bishop  of  Durham,  lord  Sidmouth  says,  "The  attempt  to  cheek  the  progress 

of  treason  and  blasphemy,  by  apprising  the  magistrates  that  they  had  the 

power  of  apprehending  and  holding  to  bail  the  publishers  or  venders  of  either, 

«as  one  of  the  charges  brought  agaii.st  me  in  the  course  of  the  last  Session. 

Such  a  char<Te  it  shall  be  my  constant  endeavour  to  deserve ;  and  i  am  happy 

;n   being  able  to  assure  your  lordship,  that  the  activity  of  the  itinerant 

dealers  in  these  articles  is  materially  controlled,  aud  their  number  greatly 

di.ninished  "  *     "We  apprehend  that  there  cannot  be  the  shghtest  doubt  m 

n.anv  minds,  at  the  present  day,  that  this  proceeding  of  lord  Sidmouth  was 

most  unconstitutional;    and  that  he   speaks  and  writes  in   defence  of   his 

conduct  with  all  the  self-approval  of  the  worst  political  bigot  ot  the  worst 

periods  of  tvranny. 

It  is  difficult  to  imagine  a  more  degraded  and  dangerous  position  than 
that  in  which  every  political  writer  was  piaeea  curing  the  year  1817.  In  the 
first  place,  he  was  subject,  by  a  Secretary  of  State's  warrant,  to  be  imprisoned 
upon  suspicion,  under  the  Suspension  of  the  Habeas  Corpus  Act.  Secondly, 
he  was  open  to  an  ex-officio  information,  under  which  he  would  be  compelled 
to  find  bail  or  be  imprisoned.  The  power  of  ex-officio  information  had  been 
extended  so  as  to  compel  bail,  by  an  Act  of  1808 ;  but  from  1808  to 
1811  during  which  three  years  forty  such  informations  were  laid,  only  one 
perso'n  was  "held  to  bail.  In  1817  numerous  ex-officio  informations  were 
tiled,  aud  the  almost  invariable  practice  then  was  to  hold  the  alleged  offender 
to  bail,  or,  in  default,  to  commit  to  prison.  Under  this  Act  Mr.  Hone  aud 
otbers'were  committed  to  prison  during  this  year.  To  complete  a  triple 
cord  with  which  the  ministers  believed  they  could  bind  down  the  "  man- 
mountain  "  of  the  press,  came  forth  lord  Sidmouth's  Circular.  The  entire 
eourse  of  these  proceedings  was  a  signal  failure.  There  was  only  one  solitary 
instance  of  success— William  Cobbett  ran  away.  On  the  28th  of  _  March 
he  fled  to  America,  suspending  the  publication  of  his  '  Eegister '  for  four 

On  the  12ln  of  May  earl  Grey  mentioned  in  the  House  of  Lords  that  a 
Mr.  Hone  was  proceeded  against' for  publishing  some  blasphemous  parody  , 
but  he  had  read  one  of  the  same  nature,  written,  printed,  and  published, 
some  years  ago,  by  other  people,  without  any  notice  having  been  officially 
taken  of  it.  The  parody  to  which  earl  Grey  alluded,  and  a  portion  of  which 
he  recited,  was  Canniiig's  famous  parody,  "  Praise  Lepaux;  "  t  and  he  asked 
whether  the  authors,  be  they  in  the  cabinet  or  in  any  other  place,  would  also 
be  found  out  and  visited  with  the  penalties  of  the  law  ?     This  hint  to  the 

•  "Life  cf  Lord  Sidmouth."  vol.  iii.  o.  170.  t  Ante,  vol.  vii.  p.  315. 
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obscure  publisher  against  whom  these  ex-officio  informations  nad  been  filed 
for  blasphemous  and  seditious  parodies,  was  effectually  worked  out  by  him 
m  the  solitude  of  his  prison,  and  in  the  poor  dwelling  where  he  had  sur- 
rounded himself,  as  he  had  done  from  his  earliest  years,  with  a  collection  of 
odd  and  curious  booka.  From  these  he  liad  gathered  an  abundance  of  know- 
ledge that  was  destined  to  perplex  the  technical  acquirements  of  the  Attorney- 
General,  to  whom  the  sword  and  buckler  of  liis  precedents  would  be  wholly 
useless;  and  to  change  the  determination  of  the  boldest  judge  in  the  land  to 
convict  at  any  rate,  into  the  prostration  of  helpless  despair.  Altogether,  the 
three  trials  of  William  Hone  are  amongst  the  most  remarkable  in  our  consti- 
tutional history.  They  produced  more  distinct  effects  upon  the  temper  of  the 
country  than  any  public  proceedings  of  that  time.  They  taught  the  Govern- 
ment a  lesson  which  has  never  been  forgotten,  and  to  which,  as  much  as  to 
any  other  cause,  we  owe  the  prodigious  improvement  as  to  the  law  of  libel 
itself,  and  the  use  of  the  law,  in  our  own  day, — an  improvement  which  leaves 
what  is  dangerous  in  the  press  to  be  corrected  by  the  remedial  power  of  the 
press  itself;  and  which,  instead  of  lamenting  over  the  newly-acquired  ability 
of  the  masses  to  read  seditious  and  irreligious  works,  depends  upon  the 
general  diffusion  of  this  ability  as  the  surest  corrective  of  the  evils  that  are 
incident  even  to  the  best  gift  of  heaven, — that  of  knowledge. 

On  the  morning  of  the  18th  of  December  there  is  a  considerable  crowd 
round  the  avenues  of  Guildhall.  An  obscure  bookseller,  a  man  of  no  sub- 
stance or  respectability  in  worldly  eyes,  is  to  be  tried  for  libel.  He  vends  his 
wares  in  a  little  shop  in  the  Old  Bailey,  where  there  are,  strangely  mingled, 
twopenny  political  pamphlets,  and  old  harmless  folios  that  the  poor  publisher 
keeps  for  his  especial  reading  as  he  sits  in  his  dingy  back  parlour.  The 
door-keepers  and  officers  of  the  court  scarcely  know  what  is  going  to  happen  ; 
for  the  table  within  the  bar  has  not  the  usual  (Covering  of  crimson  bags,  but 
ever  and  anon  a  shabby  boy  arrives  with  an  armful  of  books  of  all  ages  and 
sizes,  and  the  whole  table  is  strewed  with  dusty  and  tattered  volumes  that  the 
ushers  are  quite  sure  have  no  law  within  their  mouldy  covers.  A  middle- 
aged  man, — a  bland  and  smiling  man, — with  a  half  sad  half  merry  twinkle  in 
his  eye, — a  seedy  man,  to  use  an  expressive  word,  whose  black  coat  is 
wondrous  brown  and  threadbare, — takes  his  place  at  the  table,  and  begins 
to  turn  over  the  books  which  were  his  heralds.  Sir  Samuel  Shepherd,  the 
Attorney-General,  takes  his  seat,  and  looks  compassionately,  as  was  his  nature 
to  do,  at  the  pale  man  in  threadbare  black.  Mr.  Justice  Abbott  arrives 
indue  time;  a  special  jury  is  sworn;  the  pleadings  are  opened;  and  the 
Attorney-General  states  the  case  against  William  Hone,  for  printing  and 
publishing  an  impious  and  profane  libel  upon  the  Catechism,  the  Lord's 
Prayer,  and  the  Ten  Commandments,  thereby  bringing  into  contempt  the 
Christian  religion.  "  It  may  be  said,"  argued  the  Attorne3'-General,  "  that 
the  defendant's  object  was  not  to  produce  this  effect.  I  believe  that  he 
meant  it,  in  one  sense,  as  a  political  squib  •  but  his  responsibility  is  not  the 
less."  As  the  Attorney-General  proceeded  to  read  passages  from  the  parody 
upon  the  Catechism,  the  crowd  in  Court  laughed;  the  Bench  was  indignant; 
and  the  Attorney-General  said  the  laugh  was  the  fullest  proof  of  the  baneful 
effect  of  the  defendant's  publication.  And  so  the  trial  went  on  in  the 
smoothest  way,  and  the  case  for  the  prosecution  was  closed.     Then  the  pale 
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•     KUnk  rnsp  and   with  a  faltering  voice,  set  forth  the  difficulty  he  had 
Tardreit     he  Cou^    and   how  his  poverty   prevented   hi:n   obta.mng 
-ouisel    Tnd  now  he  began  to  warm  in  the  recital  of  what   he  thought   his 
:Znt  htclnmitmentr;  his  hurried  calls  to  plead  ;  ^he  expense  ot  copes 
Tth;  informations  against  him:  and,  as  Mr.  Justice  Abbot,  w.th  perfect 
Itlenes     but  with  hi,  cold  formaUty,  interrupted  h,m,  the  timid  man,  who 
all  tou't  would  have  mumbled  forth  a  hasty  defence,  grew  bolder  and 
bold  r  a'-nd  in  a  short  time  had  possession  of  his  audience  as  if  he  were  '  some 
well  ™d  actor"  who  was  there  to  receive  the  tribute  ot  popular  admira- 
Ti  n  'Th  y  were  not  to  inquire  whether  he  were  a  member  of  the  Established 
Church  or  a  Dissenter;  It  was  enough  that  he  professed  hiniselt  to  be  a 
Christian ;  and  he  would  be  bold  to  say,  that  he  made  that  profession  with  a 
reverence  for  the  doctrines  of  Christianity,  which  could  not  be  exceeded  by 
auy  person  in  that  Court.  He  had  his  books  about  him,  and  it  was  irom  thein 
tdt\e  must  draw  his  defence.     They  had  been  the  solace  ot  his  life.     He 
M-as  too  much  attached  to  his  books  to   part  with  them.     As  to  parodies 
they  were  as  old  at  least  as  the  invention  of  printing ;  and  he  never  heard 
of  ;  prosecution  for  a  parody,  either  religious  or  any  other.     There  were  two 
kinds  of  parodies;  one  in  which  a  man  might  convey  ludicrous  or  rid.culous 
ideas  relative  to  some  other  subject;  the   other    where  it   was   meant   to 
ridicule  the  thing  parodied.    This  latter  was  not  the  case  here,  and  theretoie 
he  had  not  brought  religion  into  contempt.     This  was  the  gist  ot  William 
Hone's  defence.     To  show  fuUy  how  this  argument  was  worked,-with  what 
readiness,  what  coolness,  what  courage.-would  be  to  trauscnbe  the  trials  of 
three  davs*  on  the  first  of  which  the  defendant  spoke  six  hours,  on  the 
second  seven  hours,  and  on  the  last  eight  hours.     It  was  in  vain  that  the 
Attorney-General  urged  that  to  bring  forward  any  previous  parody  w-as  the 
same  thing  as  if  a  person  charged  with  obscenity  shoud  produce  obscene 
volumes  in  his  defence.     It  was  in  vain  that  Mr.  Justice  Abbott  repeated  his 
wish  that  the  defendant  would  not  read  such  things.     On  he  went,  till  in- 
terruption was  held  to  be  in  vain.     It  was  worse  than  vain,  it  was  unjust. 
Trulv  did  Hone  reply  to  Mr.  Justice  Abbott,  "My  Lord,  your  Lordship  s 
observation  is  in  the  very  spirit  of  what  Pope  Leo  the  Tenth  said  to  Maitiu 
Luther  -'  I'or  God's  sake  don't  say  a  word  about  the  indulgences  and  the 
monasteries,  and  I'll  give  you  a  living  ; '-thus  precluding  him  from  mention- 
in.,  the  very  thing  in  dispute.     I  must  go  on  with  these  parodies,  or  I  cannot 
eo°on  with  my  defence."     Undauntedly  he  went  on,  from  the  current  litera- 
ture of  the  time,  such  as  grave  lawyers  read  in  their  few  hours  ot  recreation, 
to  the  foi-otten  volumes  of  old  theology  and  polemical  controversy,  that  the 
said   "rave  lawyers  of   modern   days  are  accustomed  to  regard  aa   useless 
lumber      The  Editor  of  Blackwood's  Magazine  was  a  parodist,— he  parodied 
a  chapter  of  Ezekiel ;  Martin  Luther  was  a  parodist,-he  parodied  the  first 
Psalm  •  Bishop  Latimer  was  a  parodist,  ai-d  so  was  Dr.  Boys,  Dean  ot  Can- 
ferbury-  the  author  of  the  "RoUiad"   was  a  parodist,  and  so  was  Mr.  Can- 
n^utr      Passage  alter  passage  did  Mr.  Hone  read  from  author  after  author. 
Hethou-htit  was  pretty  clear  that  Martin  Luther  did  not  mean  to  ridicule 
the  Psalms;  that  Dr.  Boys  did  not  mean  to  ridicule  the  Lord's  Prayer;  that 

•  Tbf  three  trials  were  priiitcd  as  separate  iiamplilets. 
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Mr.  Canning  did  not  mean  to  ridicule  the  Scriptures.  Why,  then,  should  it 
be  presumed  that  he  had  such  au  intention?  As  soon  as  he  found  that  hia 
parodies  had  been  deemed  offensive,  he  had  suppressed  them,  and  that  he 
had  doue  long  before  his  prosecution.  It  was  in  vain  that  the  Attorney- 
General  replied  that  Martin  Luther  was  a  libeller,  and  Dr.  Boys  was  a 
libeller.  The  judge  charged  the  jury  in  vain.  William  Hone  was  acquitted, 
after  a  quarter  of  an  hour's  deliberation. 

But  Guildhall  "  saw  another  sight."  "With  the  next  morning's  fog,  the 
Lord  Chief  Justice  rose  from  his  bed,  enfeebled  by  illness,  but  unuiminished 
in  the  energy  of  his  talent.  He  had  been  deeply  mortified  by  the  acquittal 
of  Watson  for  high-treason.  He  was  now  resolved  that  the  libeller  should 
not  go  unpunished.  "  He  swore,"  says  Lord  Campbell,  "  that  at  whatever 
cost  he  would  preside  in  Court  nest  day  himself,  so  that  conviction  might  be 
certain,  and  the  insulted  law  might  be  vindicated."*  With  lowering  brow 
lord  Ellenborough  took  his  place  in  that  judgment-seat  which  he  deemed  had 
been  too  mercifully  filled  on  the  previous  day.  The  mild  firmness  of  the 
poor  publisher,  and  his  gentlemanly  sense  of  the  absence  of  harshness  in  the 
conduct  of  his  first  trial,  had  won  for  him  something  like  respect ;  and  when 
on  one  occasion  Mr.  Justice  Abbott  asked  him  to  forbear  reading  a  particular 
parody,  and  the  defendant  said,  "  Tour  lordship  and  I  understand  each 
other,  and  we  have  gone  on  so  good-humouiedly  hitherto,  that  I  will  not 
break  in  upon  our  harmony,"  it  became  clear  that  the  puisne  judge  was  not 
the  man  to  enforce  a  verdict  of  guilty  on  the  second  trial.  Again  Mr.  Hone 
entered  the  court  with  his  load  of  books,  on  Friday,  the  19th  of  December. 
He  was  this  day  indicted  for  publishing  an  impious  and  profane  libel,  called 
"  Tiie  Litany,  or  General  Supplication."  Again  the  Attorney-General 
affirmed  that  whatever  might  be  the  object  of  the  defendant,  the  publication 
had  the  effect  of  scoffing  at  the  public  service  of  the  Church.  Again  the 
defendant  essayed  to  read  from  his  books,  which  course  he  contended  was 
essentiaUy  necessary  for  his  defence.  Then  began  a  contest  which  is  perhaps 
unparalleled  in  an  English  court  of  justice.  Upon  Mr.  Fox's  libel  bill,  upon 
ex-offieio  informations,  upon  his  right  to  copies  of  the  indictment  without 
extravagant  charges,  the  defendant  battled  his  judge, — imperfect  in  his  law, 
no  doubt,  but  with  a  firmness  and  moderation  that  rode  over  every  attempt 
to  put  him  down.  Parody  after  parody  was  again  produced,  and  especially 
those  parodies  of  the  Litany  which  the  Cavaliers  employed  so  frequently  as 
vehicles  of  satire  upon  the  Eoundheads  and  Puritans.  The  Lord  Chief 
Justice  at  length  gathered  up  his  exhausted  strength  for  his  charge,  and 
concluded  in  a  strain  that  left  but  little  hope  for  the  defendant:  "  He  would 
deliver  the  jury  his  solemn  opinion,  as  he  was  required  by  Act  of  Parliament 
to  do ;  and  under  the  authority  of  that  Act,  and  still  more  in  obedience  to 
his  conscience  and  his  God,  he  pronounced  this  to  be  a  most  impious  and 
profane  libel.  Believing  and  hoping  that  they,  the  jury,  were  Christians,  he 
had  not  any  doubt  but  that  they  would  be  of  the  same  opinion."  The  jury, 
in  an  hour  and  a-half,  returned  a  verdict  of  Not  Guilty. 

It  might  have  been  expected  that  these  prosecutions  would  have  here 
ended.     But  the  chance  of  a  conviction  from  a  third  jury,  upon  a  third 

•   "LiveB  of  the  Chief  Justioes.."  vnl.  iii,  p.  224. 
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iiidietmeut,  was  to  be  risked.  On  the  20th  of  December  lord  EUenborougb 
again  took  hia  seat  on  the  bench,  and  the  exhausted  defendant  came  late  into 
court,  pale  and  agitated.  The  Attorney- General  remarked  upon  hia 
appearance,  and  offered  to  postpone  the  proceedinga.  The  courageous  man 
made  hia  electian  to  go  on.  This  third  indictment  was  for  publishing  a 
parody  on  the  Creed  of  St.  Athanasius,  called  "  The  Sinecurist'a  Creed." 
Alter  the  Attorney-General  had  finished  his  address,  Mr.  Hone  asked  for 
five  minutes'  delay,  to  arrange  the  few  thoughts  he  had  been  committing  to 
paper.  The  judge  refused  the  small  concession;  but  said  that  he  would 
postpone  the  proceedings  to  another  day,  if  the  defendant  would  request  the 
Court  so  to  do.  The  scene  which  ensued  was  thoroughly  dramatic.  "  No  ! 
I  make  no  such  request.  My  lord,  1  am  very  glad  to  see  your  lordship  here 
to-day,  because  I  feel  I  sustained  an  injury  from  your  lordship  yesterday— an 

injury  which  I  did  not  expect  to  sustain If  his  lordship  should  think 

proper,  ou  this  trial  to-day,  to  deliver  his  opinion,  I  hope  that  opinion  will  be 

coolly  and  dispassionately  expressed  by  hia  lordship My  lord,  I  think 

it  necessary  to  make  a  stand  here.  I  cannot  say  what  your  lordship  may 
consider  to  be  necessary  interruption ;  but  your  lordship  interrupted  me  a 
great  many  times  yesterday,  and  then  said  you  would  interrupt  me  no  more, 

and  yet  your  lordship  did  interrupt  me  afterwards  ten  times  aa  much 

Gentlemen,  it  is  you  who  are  trying  me  to-day.  His  lordship  is  no  judge  of 
me.     Tou  are  my  judges,  and  you  only  are  my  judges.     His  lordship  sita 

there  to  receive  your  verdict I  will  not  say  what   his  lordship  did 

yesterday ;  but  I  trust  his  lordship  to-day  will  give  his  opinion  coolly  and 
dispassionately,  without  using  either  expression  or  gesture  which  could  be 
construed  as  conveying  an  entreaty  to  the  jury  to  think  as  he  did.  I  hope 
the  jury  will  not  be  beseeched  into  a  verdict  of  guilty."  The  triumph  of  the 
weak  over  the  powerful  was  complete.  "  The  frame  of  adamant  and  soul  of 
tire,"  as  the  biographer  of  lord  Sidmouth  terms  the  Chief  Justice,  quailed 
before  the  indomitable  courage  of  a  man  who  was  roused  into  energies  which 
would  seem  only  to  belong  to  the  master-spirits  that  have  swayed  the  world, 
fet  this  was  a  man  who,  in  the  ordinary  business  of  life,  was  incapable  of 
enterprise  and  persevering  exertion ;  who  lived  in  the  nooks  and  corners  of 
his  antiquariauism  ;  who  was  one  that  even  his  old  political  opponents  came 
to  regard  as  a  gentle  and  innocuous  hunter  after  "  all  such  reading  aa  was 
never  read;"  who  in  a  few  years  gave  up  his  politics  altogether,  and, 
devoting  himself  to  his  old  poetry  and  his  old  divinity,  passed  a  quarter  of  a 
century  after  this  conflict  in  peace  with  all  mankind,  and  died  the  sub-editor 
of  a  religious  journal.  It  waa  towards  the  close  of  this  remarkable  trial, 
that  the  judge,  who  came  eager  to  condemn,  sued  for  pity  to  his  intended 
victim.  The  defendant  quoted  Warburton  and  Tillotson,  as  doubters  of  the 
authenticity  of  the  Athanasian  Creed.  "  Even  his  lordship's  father,  the  bishop 
of  Carlisle,  he  believed,  took  a  simdar  view  of  the  Creed."  And  then  the 
judge  solemnly  said,  "  Whatever  that  opinion  was,  he  has  gone,  many  yean; 

ago,  where  he  has  had  to  account  for  his  belief  and  his  opinions Por 

common  delicacy  forbear."  "  0,  my  lord,  I  shall  certainly  forbear."  Grave 
and  temperate  was  the  charge  to  the  jury  this  day;  and  in  twenty  minutes 
they  returned  a  verdict  of  Not  Guilty. 

Lord  Campbell  has  an  anecdote  of  the  Chief  Justice,  which  indicatea  the 
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struggle  he  made  agaiust  auy  display  of  his  deep  mortification  at  the  issue 
of  tliis  prosecution.  "  Bishop  Turner,  who  was  present  at  the  trial,  and 
accompanied  the  Chief  Justice  home  in  his  carriage,  related  that  all  the  way 
he  laughed  at  the  tumultuous  mob  who  followed  him,  remarking,  '  that  he 
was  afraid  of  their  saliva,  not  of  their  bite ; '  and  that  passing  Charing  Cross 
he  pulled  the  check-string,  and  said,  '  It  just  occurs  to  me  that  they  sell  the 
best  red  herrings  at  this  shop  of  auy  in  London;  buy  six.'  "*  Lord  Camp- 
bell adds,  "  The  popular  opinion,  however,  was,  that  lord  EUenborough  was 
killed  by  Hone's  trial,  and  he  certainly  never  held  up  his  head  in  public 
after."  There  is  a  more  conclusive  evidence  of  his  feelings  than  popular 
opinion.  On  Sunday,  the  21st  of  December,  the  day  after  this  last  trial,  lord 
EUenborough  wrote  thus  to  lord  Sidmouth :  "  The  disgraceful  events  which 
have  occurred  at  Guildhall  within  the  last  three  or  four  days  have  led  me, 
both  on  account  of  the  public  and  myself,  to  consider  very  seriously  my  own 
sufficiency,  particularly  in  point  of  bodily  health  and  strength,  to  discharge 
the  official  duties  of  Uiy  station  in  the  manner  in  which,  at  the  present 
critical  moment,  it  is  peculiarly  necessary  they  should  be  discharged.  ...  I 
wish  to  carry  my  meditated  purpose  of  resignation  into  eft'ect,  as  soon  as  the 
convenience  of  Government,  in  regard  to  the  due  selection  and  appointment 
of  my  successor,  may  allow. "f 

The  proceedings  of  the  Government  in  the  libel  matters  of  1817  were 
signal  failures.  A  few  miserable  hawkers  were  held  to  bail,  or  sent  to  prison 
under  lord  Sidmouth's  Circular;  some  ex-qfficio  informations  were  filed,  with 
only  one  conviction, — that  of  a  printer  in  the  country,  who  republished  one 
of  Hone's  parodies,  and  was  tried  before  Hone  himself  was  tried.  As  to 
the  three  acquittals  we  have  described,  it  is  perfectly  evident  that  three 
juries,  consisting  of  respectable  London  merchants,  would  have  assuredly 
convicted  the  defendant,  had  they  not  felt  that  the  real  sting  of  the  alleged 
profaneuess  was  the  severity  of  the  political  satire.  Although  the  indictment 
stated  that  these  parodies  were  seditious  as  well  as  profane,  the  sedition  was 
studiously  kept  in  the  background.  Had  they  not  been  really  prosecuted  for 
their  political  doctrines,  their  unquestionable  indecency  and  impropriety 
must  have  carried  a  verdict  against  them  on  the  first  trial.  The  second  and 
third  trials  looked  like  persecution  ;  and  public  opinion  threw  its  shield  over 
the  offender.  There  was  a  feeling,  moreover,  that  political  passions  were 
influencing  the  judgment-seat.  The  severity  of  the  Lord  Chief  Justice  to 
the  reforming  member  for  Westminster,  lord  Cochrane,  was  not  for- 
gotten. 

"W  hen  we  look  back  upon  this  unhappy  period,  we  may  honestly  infer 
that  tiie  real  danger  was  not  so  much  that  the  people  should  be  irritated 
and  misled  by  mob-leaders  and  unscrupulous  writers,  as  that  a  general 
'teling  should  grow  up  in  the  nation  that  Government  was  a  power  antago- 
nistic to  the  governed — an  oppressive  and  not  a  protective  power — a  power 
of  separate  interests  from  the  interests  of  the  people.  This  grew  into  a  very 
widely-diti'used  feeling,  and  was  found  deeply  rooted,  long  after  the  fiirst 
sufl'erings  that  attended  the  transition  state  of  peace  had  passed  away — a 


•   "Lives  of  the  Chief  Justices,"  vol.  iii.  p.  225. 
+   "I^«  of  Lord  Sidmouth,''  vd.  iii.  p.  236. 
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feelinn;  that  was  for  more  dangerous  to  the  national  welfare  than  any  insur- 
rectionary outbreak  of  the  masses  of  the  workinn;  population.  Deluded 
these  masses  unquestionably  were — acted  upon  by  demagogues — ready  foi 
riot  and  violence ;  capable  of  serious  mischief,  but  iucapable  of  resisting  the 
law  wisely  administered.  The  eagerness  of  the  Government  to  suspend  the 
constitutional  protections  for  the  liberty  of  the  subject ;  to  call  for  new 
enactments  to  repress  sedition ;  to  fetter  the  expression  of  opinion  by  ren- 
dering the  plain-speaking  of  the  public  journals  very  perilous  ;  to  employ  the 
spy-system,  with  the  certainty  that  it  would  excite  the  violence  which  it 
pretended  to  discover — these  were  the  causes  why  the  Government  had  no 
love  from  any  class ;  very  little  respect ;  intense  hate  from  many ;  slavish  fear 
from  more.  A  large  number,  indeed,  of  the  upper  and  middle  classes  were 
alarmed  into  a  prostrate  adhesion  to  the  menacing  policy  of  the  Governmeut, 
and  were  ready  with  "  lives  and  fortunes  "  to  put  down  the  revolutionary 
spirit  which  they  were  assured  was  working  under  the  guise  of  Parliamentary 
Eelbrni.  From  this  year  we  may  date  the  retrogression  of  public  opinion  on 
the  question  of  an  improved  representation  of  the  people.  As  long  as  the 
middle  classes  were  afraid  of  its  agitation,  and  naturally  associated  the  idea  of 
Reform  with  the  rash  movements  of  the  operative  classes, — with  their  violent 
declamations  and  their  tumultuous  meetings, — the  differeuces  of  principle 
took  the  unhappy  form  of  a  contest  between  wealth  and  poverty,  between 
capital  and  labour.  The  humbler  classes  had  been  taught  by  the  demagogues 
that  all  the  evils  of  civilization  are  political  evils,  and  that  democratic  insti- 
tutions would  at  once  sweep  away  all  social  miseries.  The  upper  and  middle 
classes  opposed  all  changes,  in  the  belief  that  the  preservation  of  existing 
institutions,  however  decayed  and  imperfect,  was  necessary  for  the  main- 
tenance of  the  security  of  property.  There  were,  nevertheless,  many  of  the 
wealthy  and  educated  classes  who,  in  1817,  thought,  as  Mr.  Wilberforce 
then  thought,  when  he  wrote,  "  I  continue  friendly  to  the  moderate,  gradual, 
and  almost  insensibly  operating  Parliamentary  Eeform,  which  was  last 
brought  forward  by  Mr.  Pitt ;  "  *  but  who,  nevertheless,  were  "  adverse  to  the 
measure,"  on  account  of  the  character  of  its  advocates  and  their  follov\ers. 
The  reciprocal  distrust  of  reformers  and  anti-reformers  must  have  ended  in  a 
convulsion,  had  not  alarm  and  violence  gradually  shrunk  before  a  growing 
intelligence.  The  English  mind  had  been  trained  by  its  historical  experience 
to  know  that  all  the  triumphs  of  liberty  had  been  won  quietly  and  legally. 
The  time  was  not  far  distant  when  this  forbearance  would  have  its  reward. 

Amidst  the  democratic  agitations  of  1817,  which  necessarily  produced  a 
corresponding  violence  in  the  tone  of  political  parties,  it  is  pleasant  to  turn 
to  an  "  affecting,  improving,  and  most  memorable  scene  "  f  in  the  House  of 
Commons,  on  the  3rd  of  March.  Francis  Horner  had  closed  his  valuable 
and  blameless  life  at  Pisa  on  the  6th  of  February.  Lord  Morpeth,  iu  movino- 
a  new  writ  for  the  borough  of  St.  Mawes,  in  the  room  of  Mr.  Horner 
delivered  what  Macintosh  describes  as  "  a  speech  so  perfect,  that  it  might 
have  been  well  placed  as  a  passage  in  the  most  elegant  English  writer."     In 

•   "  Life  of  Wilberforce,"  vol.  iv.  p.  315. 
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the  eulogiea  upon  this  statesmau,  so  prematurely  cut  off  from  that  career 
wliich  opened  the  widest  expectations  of  his  future  eminence,  the  leading 
men  of  all  parties  concurred,  in  a  spirit  which  was  calculated  to  inspire  hope 
and  confidence  amidst  the  fears  and  doubts  of  that  gloomy  time.  "  Never  \v:is 
so  much  honour  paid  in  any  age  or  nation  to  iutrinsic  claims  alone.  A  Howard 
introduced,  and  an  English  House  of  Commons  adopted,  the  proposition  of 
thus  honouring  the  memory  of  a  man  of  thirty-eight,  the  son  of  a  shopkeeper, 
who  never  filled  an  office,  or  had  the  power  of  obliging  a  living  creature,  and 
whose  grand  title  to  this  distinction  was  the  belief  of  his  virtue.  Uow 
honourable  to  the  age  and  to  the  House !  A  country  where  such  ?entiniont.» 
prevail  is  not  ripe  for  destruction."  * 

*  Sir  James  Macintosh — Diary,  m  his  "  Life,"  vcl.  ii.  p.  839. 
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Deatl]  of  the  Princfss  Charlotte — Illness  of  tlie  Regent — Causes  of  liis  gloom  anil  irritation- 
Opening  of  Parliament — Bill  of  Inddmuity — The  Petition  of  Ogden — Mr.  Canning— Sir  K. 
Burdett  proposes  a  pl.an  of  Parliamentary  Rtform — Parliament  dissolved — Death  of  Sir  S. 
Romilly — Death  of  Queen  Charlotte — Evacuation  of  France  by  the  Allied  troops — Meeting 
of  the  New  Parliament — Duke  of  York  the  Custos  of  the  King — Act  for  Resumption  of 
Cash  Payments — Sir  James  Macintosh's  motion  un  the  Criminal  Laws — Last  effnrts  of  Mr. 
Grattan  for  Catholic  Emaucip.ation — Agitation  for  Reform — The  Manchester  Massacre,  so 
called— The  Six  Acts— Death  of  the  Duke  of  Kent— Death  cf  G(°nrge  IIL 

FoETT-rouE  years  ago,  "  without  the  slightest  warning,  without  the  oppor- 
tunity of  a  moment's  immediate  preparation,  in  the  midst  of  the  deepest 
tranquillity,  at  midnight  a  voice  was  heard  in  the  palace,  not  of  singing  men 
and  singing  women,  not  of  revelry  and  mirth,  but  the  or}',  Behold,  the  bride- 
groom Cometh."  *  The  death  of  the  Presumptive  Heiress  of  the  British 
Crown,  on  the  Gth  of  November,  after  the  birth  of  a  dead  child,  was  the  great 
event  in  the  domestic  history  of  1817.  Never  was  a  whole  nation  plunged  in 
such  deep  and  universal  grief.  From  the  highest  to  the  lowest,  this  death  was 
felt  as  a  calamity  that  demanded  the  intense  sorrow  of  domestic  misfortune. 
Around  every  fireside  there  were  suppressed  tears  and  bitter  remembrances. 
The  most  solemn  disclaimer  vras  uttered,  through  this  universal  mourning,  of 
the  calumny  against  the  people  that  they  were  desirous  of  a  vital  change 


*  Robert  Hairs  Funeral  Sermon. 
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in  their  "laws  and  institutions.  "Whatever  might  be  their  complaints,  they 
showed,  on  this  occasion,  that  their  attachment  to  a  constitutional  monarchy 
was  undiminished  by  factious  contests  or  real  grievances  ;  and  that  they  looked 
with  exulting  hopes  to  the  days  when  a  patriot  Queen  should  dift'use  the 
sunlight  of  just  government  through  every  corner  of  a  prosperous  and  happy 
land. 

The  Princess  Charlotte  seemed  born  to  build  up  for  generations  the  suc- 
cession to  the  British  Crown,  by  calling  around  her  own  person  the  warmest 
devotion  of  a  zealous  but  a  reflecting  people.  The  nation  exulted  in  the 
maturity  of  her  person  and  her  mind.  She  stood,  as  was  hoped  amongst  her 
future  subjects,  a  beautiful,  an  accomplished,  a  noble-hearted  woman.  She 
had  wisely  asserted  her  own  right  to  choose  for  herself  in  the  most  important 
action  of  her  life.  The  nation  hailed  and  reverenced  her  motives.  The  Prince 
of  her  choice  brought  neither  extent  of  territory  nor  continental  influence  ; 
but  he  brought  an  active,  firm,  inquiring  mind,  and  an  amiable  temper. 
In  the  retirement  of  Claremont,  they  lived  calmly  and  unobtrusively,  in  that 
enviable  tranquillity  which  is  so  congenial  to  British  feeling.  The  public 
sympathy  with  the  husband  of  the  Princess  Charlotte  upon  his  great  bereave- 
ment is  well  characterized  by  Southey  in  a  private  letter:  "The  manner  ^n 
which  I  have  heard  Prince  Leopold  spoken  of  on  the  occasion  impressed  n  e 
a  good  deal.  He  was  called  '  poor  ma7i' and  '  \ioor  felloiv.'  His  afflicticn 
has  brought  him  down  to  our  level,  and  rank  was  forgotten  in  the  sympathy 
of  humanity."  * 

Since  the  death  of  the  Princess  Charlotte,  the  Prince  Eegent  had  been 
seriously  indisposed,  and  for  a  short  time  his  life  was  considered  in  danger.  He 
was  not  a  hard-hearted  though  he  was  a  selfish  man,  and  the  sudden  calainiiy 
appears  to  have  had  a  greater  influence  upon  his  health  and  spirits  than  might 
have  been  expected  by  those  who  judged  that  there  had  been  no  great  afl'ectii m 
between  the  father  and  daughter.  In  the  "  Autobiography  of  Miss  Knight, 
Lady  Companion  to  the  Princess  Charlotte,"  there  are  many  curious  details  of 
unpleasant  passages  in  the  intercourse  of  the  Eegent  and  the  Princess,  some 
of  which  had  acquired  an  awkward  publicity  at  the  period  of  their  occurrence. 
In  the  unhappy  position  of  the  father  and  the  mother  of  the  Princess  there 
was  a  natural  source  of  irritation ;  and  the  restrictions  wliich  were  placed 
upon  the  intercourse  of  the  daughter  with  the  mother  were  in  themselves 
galling  to  a  young  woman  of  strong  aft'ections  and  high  spirit.  In  the 
enforcement  of  these  restrictions  the  public  sympathized  with  the  two  royal 
ladies;  and  manifested  little  respect  for  the  support  which  the  Prince  Eegent 
received  when,  in  1813,  he  placed  before  the  Privy  Council  all  the  documents 
relative  to  the  inquiry  into  the  conduct  of  the  Princess  of  Wales  in  1806. 
He  then  obtained  an  opinion,  tliat,  with  reference  to  the  welfare  of  the 
Princess  Charlotte  and  the  most  important  interests  of  the  State,  the  inter- 
course between  the  mother  and  the  daughter  should  continue  to  be  subject 
to  regulation  and  restraint.  The  dissension  became  serious  upon  the  refusal 
of  tlie  Princess  Charlotte  to  marry  the  Prince  of  Orange.  The  impulsiveness 
of  the  Princess  Charlotte's   character  was  manifested  when,  in  July,  ISli, 
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she  fled  fron>  Warwick   House,  ber   own   residence,  to   the   house  of  the 

Princess  of  Wales,  in  the  belief  that  she  was  about  to  be  subjected  to  more 

coercion  and  to  a  stricter  surveillance  than  she   had   yet  endured       Miss 

Kni.'ht  savs,  "It  is  possible  that  when  Princess  Charlotte  was  a  child   her 

temper  nii"ht  have  been  violent  and   headstrong,  and  the  world  held  that 

opi.'ion  when  she  was  grown  up.     I  never  saw  anything  of  this  violence  or 

obstinacy.     Much   agitation,   nervous   uneasiness,   and   sometimes   nervous 

irapatience,-all  this  I  observed,  and  sometimes  to  such  a  degree  as  to  injure 

her  health      As  a  proof  of  this,  it  may  be  remarked,  that  she  was  so  much 

afraid  of  her  father,  that  when  she  had  seen  him,  or  expected  him,  she 

stuttered  exceedingly,  which  she  never  did  at  times  when  there  was  nothing 

particular  to  agitate  her."*    Placed  under  happier  circumstances  by  her  union 

witli  a  man  of  extraordinary  good  sense  and  prudence,  the  nation  hoped  that, 

ftlthou-h  one  cause  of  previous  unhappiness  still  existed  in  full  force,  there 

wo.ild°be  no  manifestation  of  those  dissensions  which,  m  former  days,  had 

rendered  the  position  of  the  sovereign  and  of  the  heir-apparent  one  of  mutual 

misery  and  of  public  scandal. 

The    national    expression   of    feeling    upon   the    death    of  the    Princess 
Charlotte  was  termed  by  lord  Dudley   "exaggerated  lamentation;"  and  he 
thou-rlit  that  it  "  could  not  but  be,  from  its  obvious  purport,  offensive  to  the 
other    branches    of  tbe    Kuyal    family."  t      It    certainly    might    have   been 
offensive  to  the  Eegent ;  for  the  stroug  national  expression  of  hope   in  a 
future  reign  presented  a  forcible  contrast  to  the  small  measure  of  enthusiasm 
towards  him  who  was  in  the  actual  exercise  of  the  sovereign  power.     But 
beyond  this,  there  was  a  more  direct  cause  of  the  Prince  Eegeut's  depression 
of"  spirits— tlie   scandals  that  had   reached  him   respecting  the   Princess  of 
Wales.     The  only  remedy  for  his  gloom  and  irritation  "  was  beset  with  so 
many   difaculties,   that    bis   Ministers   shrunk   from    the   responsibility   of 
advising  it,  though  he  grew  daily  more  urgent  for  thein  to  attempt  it  at 
any  risk."  {     On  the  Ist  of  January  the  Prince  Eegent  wrote  to  the  Lord 
Chancellor/' You  cannot  be  surprised  (uiuch  difficulty  in  point  of  delicacy 
beinc  now'  set  aside  in  my  mind  by  the  late  melancholy  event  wliich  has 
taken  place  in  my  family),  if  I  turn  my  whole  thoughts  to  the  endeavouring 
to  extricate  myself  from  the  cruellest,  as  well  as  the  most  unjust,  predicament, 
that  ever  even  the  lowest  individual,  much  more  a  Priuce,  ever  was  placed 
in,'  by  unshackling  myself  from  a  woman  who,"  &c.  &c.§     Mr.  Fremantle,  tiie 
gossiping  correspondent  of  the  marquess  of  Buckingham,  assigns  as  a  reason 
for  the  Eegent  not  opening  the  Parliament  in  person,  on  the  27th  of  January, 
"  that  allusion  must  be  made  in  the  Speech  to  the  death  of  the  Princess  Char- 
lotte, which  he  cannot  bear."||     Lord  Dudley  considered  that,  in  the  Speech 
composed  for  the  Prince  Eegent,  he  could  distinguish  somewhat  ol  that  feeling 
which  "the  exaggerated  lamentation"  for  the  Princess  was  calculated  to  excite: 
'  The  mention  of  her  is  rather  dry — sulky  rather  than  sad." 

•  "  Autobiogi-aiihy  of  Miss  Cornelia  Kniglit,"  vol.  ii.  pp.  S8,  18G1. 
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The  general  tone  of  the  Eoya'i  Speech  was  hopeful  and  confiding.  ImproTe 
ment  in  every  branch  of  domestic  industry,  and  the  state  of  public  credit, 
were  proofs  that  the  difficulties  under  which  the  country  had  been  labouring 
were  to  be  ascribed  to  temporary  causes.  So  important  a  change  could  not 
fail  to  withdraw  from  the  disaffected  the  principal  means  of  fomenting 
a  spirit  of  discontent.  The  peace  and  tranquillity  of  the  country  had  been 
restored.  The  confidence  thus  expressed  by  tlie  Government  was  supported 
by  the  announcement  of  their  intention  of  bringing  in  a  bill  for  the  immediate 
repeal  of  the  Habeas  Corpus  Suspension  Act.  The  chief  business  of  the  Oppo- 
sition was  therefore  to  contend  against  the  mode  in  which  the  Ministers  had 
exercised  their  extraordinary  powers,  and  to  argue  that  no  necessity  had  ever 
arisen  for  granting  those  powers.  The  discussion  on  these  topics  was 
initiated  in  both  Houses  by  the  Ministers  themselves.  Papers  relative  ta 
the  recent  state  of  the  country  were  presented  on  the  2nd  of  February. 
Committees  were  appointed  to  report  upon  them,  and  the  Eeports  of  the 
Lords  and  Commons  were  presented  towards  the  end  of  the  month.  The 
Reports  went  to  completely  justify  the  necessity  for  extraordinary  measures, 
and  to  prove  the  discretion  and  moderation  of  the  Government  in  the  execu- 
tion of  the  powers  vested  in  it  by  the  two  Acts  of  the  last  Session.  It  was 
somewhat  contrary  to  the  general  tenor  of  these  Reports,  that  they  expressed 
a  decided  opinion  that  the  great  body  of  the  people  had  remained  unseduced 
by  the  designs  of  the  disaffected,  even  in  the  most  disturbed  districts,  and  at 
the  periods  of  the  greatest  distress.  The  Reports  produced  little  debate, 
but  the  discussions  were  repeated  and  vehement  upon  "  A  Bill  for  Indem- 
nifying Persons  who,  since  the  26th  of  January,  1817,  have  acted  in  appre- 
hending, imprisoning,  or  detaining  in  custody,  persons  suspected  of  high 
treason,  or  treasonable  practices,  and  in  the  suppression  of  tumultuous  and 
unlawful  assemblies."  On  the  motion  for  going  into  Committee  on  this 
Bill,  Mr.  Canning  uttered  five  words,  which  long  had  the  effect  of  inducing  a 
belief  that  he  regarded  the  sufferings  of  the  humble  with  cold-blooded 
indifference,  and  made  a  jest  of  their  misfortunes.  One  of  three  petitioners, 
who  complained  of  severities  which  they  endured  whilst  under  confinement, 
was  described  by  Canning  as  "  the  revered  and  ruptured  Ogden."  In 
Hansard's  Parliamentary  Debates  the  words  are  given  as  "  the  ever  to  be 
revered  and  unhappy  Ogden."  *  There  appears  to  be  little  doubt,  that  the 
words  which  his  enemies  ascribed  to  Canning  were  the  words  which  he 
used.  But  in  the  same  sentence  in  which  he  employed  the  unfortunate 
alliteration,  he  exposed  the  shameful  mendacity  of  the  petition  which  had 
been  got  up  for  Ogden,  which  affirmed  that  hernia  had  been  caused  by 
the  weight  of  his  irons,  when  he  had  suffered  from  the  affliction  during  eight 
years,  and  was  cured  whilst  in  confinement,  having  written  to  his  relatives 
and  friends  to  express  the  delight  he  felt  in  being  made  a  new  man  again. 
Amongst  the  most  virulent  of  the  attacks  upon  Mr.  Canning  for  his  some- 
what imprudent  expression,  was  an  anonymous  pamphlet,  "  which  he  con- 
sidered as  suggestive  of  his  assassination,"  and  of  which  he  "  was  alwaj's  fully 
persuaded   that  Mr.  Hobhouse  was  the  author."  t     A  fashion,  now  happilj 


*  Iliinsard,  vtil.  xxxvil.  cm.  102G. 
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past  with  regard  to  all  classes,  was  at  that  time,  for  men  filling  the  highest 
offices  in  the  State,  to  settle  attacks  upon  their  personal  honour  by  the 
nrbitrement  of  a  duel.  To  provoke  a  duel,  Canning  wrote  to  the  anonymous 
author  of  the  pamphlet,  "  you  are  a  liar  and  a  slanderer,  and  want  courage 
only  to  be  an  assassin."  Tlie  writer  of  the  pamphlet  acknowledged  the 
letter,  but  declined  to  remove  the  mask. 

The  question  of  Parliamentary  Eeform,  which  had  slept  for  ten  years,  as 
far  as  Parliament  was  concerned,  was  revived  in  the  House  of  Commons  by 
sir  Francis  Burdett.  In  1809  he  had  proposed  that  every  county  should  be 
divided  into  electoral  districts,  each  returning  one  member;  and  that  the 
franchise  should  be  vested  in  the  taxed  male  population.  Fifteen  members 
then  supported  this  motion.  In  1818  sir  Francis  Burdett,  in  accordance 
with  the  views  of  the  Hampden  Club,  of  which  he  was  the  chairman,  brought 
forward  resolutions  for  universal  male  suftrage,  equal  electoral  districts,  vote 
by  ballot,  and  annual  parliaments.  Sir  Francis  restricted  his  proposal  to 
male  suffrage,  although  many  of  the  Eeform  Associations  were  composed  of 
women  as  well  as  of  men.  In  the  session  of  1818  the  seconder  of  the  reso- 
lutions, lord  Cochrane,  was  their  only  supporter  on  the  division,  in  addition 
to  the  mover.  The  advocates  of  Eeform  out  of  doors  were  damaging  a  cause 
which  had  once  had  the  support  of  Pitt  and  Fox,  of  Grey  and  Erskine. 
Moderate  men  had  begun  to  wish  that  the  cause  was  iu  better  hands  than 
the  violent  advocates  of  the  same  principle  that  Burdett  had  announced. 
Sydney  Smith,  in  1819,  wrote  to  Francis  Jeffrey,  "  I  am  doubtful  whether  it 
is  not  your  duty  and  my  duty  to  become  moderate  Eeformers,  to  keep  off 
worse."  * 

In  this  session  messages  from  the  Eegent  were  delivered  to  both  Houses, 
announcing  that  treaties  of  marriage  were  in  negotiation  between  the  duke 
of  Clarence  and  the  Princess  Adelaide  Louisa  Theresa  Caroline  Amelia  of 
Saxo  Meiningen;  also  between  the  duke  of  Cambridge  and  the  Princess 
Augusta  Wilhelmina  Louisa  of  Hesse  ;  also  announcing  that  the  Prince 
Eegent  had  given  his  consent  to  a  marriage  between  the  duke  of  Kent  and 
her  Serene  Highness  Mary  Louisa  Victoria,  daughter  of  the  duke  of  Saxe 
Cobourg  Saalfeld,  widow  of  Enrich  Charles  Prince  of  Leiningen,  and  sister 
of  Prince  Leopold.  There  were  long  debates  as  to  the  sums  to  be  voted  by  ' 
Pai-liament  in  consequence  of  these  projected  alliances.  The  marriage  of  the 
duke  of  Cambridge  was  solemnized  on  the  1st  of  June;  those  of  the  duke 
of  Clarence  and  the  duke  of  Kent  on  the  13th  of  July.  The  daughter  of 
the  fourth  son  of  George  III.,  by  his  marriage  with  the  sister  of  Prince 
Leopold,  was  born  on  the  24th  of  May,  1819.  It  is  a  remarkable  example 
of  the  vanity  of  human  fears,  that  the  people  who  wept,  as  a  people  without 
hope,  for  the  decease  of  Charlotte  Augusta,  should  have  realized  through  her 
premature  death  precisely  such  a  female  reign,  of  just  and  mild  government, 
of  domestic  virtues,  of  generous  sympathy  with  popular  rights,  of  bold  and 
liberal  encouragement  of  sound  improvement,  as  they  had  associated  with 
her  probable  career,— a  reign  more  congenial  to  the  spontaneous  love  of  the 
people  than  they  could  have  thought,  in  that  season  of  disquiet,  was  a  possible 
blessing  to  be  reached  in  a  few  coming  years. 

•  "  Memoir  of  Sydney  Smith,"  vol  ii.  p..  181. 
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On  the  10th  of  June  the  Prince  Eegent  announced  from  the  throne  hia 
intention  forthwith  to  dissolve  the  Parliament.  The  word  prorogation  was 
not  mentioned.  At  the  close  of  the  royal  speech  the  Lord  Chancellor 
in  formal  terms  notified  the  will  and  pleasure  of  his  Royal  Highness  "  that 
this  Parliament  be  now  dissolved,  and  this  Parliament  is  dissolved  accord- 
ingly." When  the  Commons  returned  to  their  House,  Mr.  Manners  Sutton, 
the  late  Spe.iker,  offered  to  read  the  speech  at  the  table,  as  is  usual  after 
a  prorogation.  Mr.  Tiemey  objected  to  any  such  proceeding,  as  implying 
some  approbation  of  this  mode  of  dissolution,  which  he  considered  aa  an 
insult  to  Parliament.  Mr.  Manners  Sutton  said  that  this  was  a  case  in  which 
there  was  no  precedent,  there  having  been  no  such  dissolution  since  that  of 
the  Oxford  Parliament  in  the  reign  of  Charles  II.  The  motive  for  this 
extraordinary  proceeding  was,  apparently,  that, no  delay  should  arise  in 
summoning  a  new  Parliament.  It  had  been  a  stormy  session ;  and  it  was 
not  desirable  in  the  view  of  the  ministry,  that  the  same  Parliament  should 
re-assemble  in  consequence  of  the  demise  of  the  Crown,  which  then  appeared 
to  be  an  event  very  Ukely  speedily  to  happen.  The  Proclamation  for  calling 
a  new  Parliament  was  issued  the  same  day  as  that  on  which  the  dissolution 
took  place.  The  writs  for  the  new  Parliament  were  made  returnable  on  the 
4th  of  August. 

The  elections  were  all  over  by  the  middle  of  July.  Sydney  Smith  wrote 
to  Earl  Grey,  "  I  congratulate  you  on  the  general  turn  of  the  elections,  and 
the  serious  accession  of  strength  to  the  Whigs."  There  probably  never 
was  a  general  election  in  which  there  was  a  more  revolting  display  of 
the  violence  which  too  often  attended  protracted  contests.  In  West- 
minster, the  government  candidate,  sir  Murray  Maxwell,  a  distinguished 
naval  officer,  was  nearly  killed  by  the  brutality  of  the  mob,  who  were  out- 
rageous that  he  stood  before  Burdett  on  the  poll.  In  this  stronghold  of 
popular  opinions,  it  was  creditable  to  the  good  sense  of  the  middle  classes 
that  Eomilly  was  returned  with  Burdett,  and  that  Hunt,  who  continued  the 
contest  to  the  end  of  the  fifteen  days  allowed  by  law,  had  only  eighty-four 
votes.  EomUly's  high  character  secured  him  a  triumphant  return  at  the 
head  of  the  poll,  though  he  had  not  spent  a  shilling,  nor  solicited  a  vote,  nor 
made  his  appearance  on  the  hustings.  He  never  took  that  place  in  Parliament 
which  the  reverence  of  his  fellow  citizens  had  awarded  him.  On  the  29th  of 
October  he  lost  his  wife,  to  whom  he  was  most  tenderly  attached.  In  a 
paroxysm  of  insanity  he  died  by  his  own  hand  on  the  2nd  of  November. 

On  the  17th  of  November  took  place  the  death  of  Queen  Charlotte,  at  the 
age  of  seventy-five.  For  fifty-seven  years  she  had  shared  the  political  anxieties, 
and  watched  over  the  mental  aberrations  of  the  King,  who  had  since  1811 
leased  to  be  conscious  of  the  sympathy  of  wife  or  child.  Under  the  Regency 
Bill  she  was  appointed  the  Custos  of  the  king's  person.  During  the  Regency 
she  had  presided  over  the  Court  ceremonies  with  the  same  decorum  which  she 
had  always  maintained,  and  which  did  something  to  preserve  the  appearance 
of  virtue,  however  the  reality  might  be  sacrificed  in  royal  retreats  which  her 
scrupulous  eye  might  not  care  to  explore.  Richard  Rush,  the  plenipoten- 
tiary from  the  United  States,  who  was  presented  to  her  Majesty  in  tlie 
February  preceding  her  decease,  describes  her  deportment  with  a  strong 
feeling  of  respect :  "  During  the  whole  interview  there  was  a  benignity  in  her 
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manner,  which,  in  union  with  her  age  and  rank,  was  both  attractive  and 
touching."  ♦ 

At  the  Congreas  of  the  Allied  Sovereigns  and  of  tiie  ministers  of  the 
several  powers,  at  Aix-la-Chapelle,  the  duke  of  Wellington,  associated  with 
Lord  Castlereagh,  represented  Great  Britain.  The  only  object  of  the 
Congress  was  to  determine  with  regard  to  the  continued  occupation  of  the 
French  territory  by  the  troops  of  the  Allies,  of  which  WeUingtou  was 
generalissimo.  On  the  2nd  of  October,  the  evacuation  was  unanimously 
agreed  upon.  By  the  Treaty  of  Paris,  the  possible  occupation  had  been 
fixed  at  five  years.  The  fears  of  the  more  timid  of  the  French  Eoyalists 
inclined  the  representatives  of  the  continental  powers,  with  the  exception  of 
Russia,  to  prolong  the  occupation  for  the  whole  term.  Louis  XVIII.  and 
his  ministry  had  more  confidence  in  the  security  which  had  been  established, 
during  the  three  years  which  had  sufficed  to  restrain  any  attempt  to  shake 
the  government  by  popular  violence.  The  duke  of  Wellington  was  satisfied 
with  the  state  of  things  which  he  had  witnessed  during  that  period.  A 
French  historian  says  that  sufficient  justice  bad  not  been  done  to  the  duke, 
"  for  the  liberal  and  fkithful  manner  in   which  he  protected  the  interests  of 

France  throughout  all  the  negotiations   with  foreign  powers He 

was  of  opinion  that  this  measure  of  precaution  ought  to  cease,  seeing  that 
France  had  not  only  duly  discharged  her  stipulated  payments,  but  that  her 
government  appeared  to  present  the  character  of  order  and  duration."  t 

The  members  of  the  new  Parliament  having  assembled  on  the  14th  of 
January,  and  IVIr.  Manners  Sutton  having  been  re-elected  Speaker,  the 
Prince  Regent's  speech  was  delivered  by  commission  on  the  21st.  The  most 
important  passage  in  that  speech  was  in  connection  with  the  announcement 
of  the  death  of  the  Queen : — "  His  Royal  Highness  has  commanded  us  to 
direct  your  attention  to  the  consideration  of  such  measures  as  this  melancholy 
event  has  rendered  necessary  and  expedient  with  respect  to  the  care  of  his 
Majesty's  sacred  person."  This  was  the  preliminary  to  a  Bill  appointing  the 
duke  of  Tork  as  a  successor  to  the  Queen  in  the  office  of  the  King's  Gustos. 
In  a  committee  on  the  Civil  List  it  was  proposed  that  the  sum  of  10,000/.,  which 
her  Majesty  had  received  on  account  of  this  office,  should  be  continued  to  the 
duke  of  York.  The  Windsor  establishment  was  proposed  to  be  reduced 
from  100,000Z.  to  50,000/.  The  motion  of  Mr.  Tierney,  that  these  charges 
should  be  defrayed  out  of  the  privy  purse,  was  negatived  by  a  majority  of  95. 
The  proposed  allowance  to  the  duke  of  Tork  was  the  subject  of  continued 
and  animated  debate.  The  repugnance  to  this  measure  was  not  confined  to 
the  ordinary  parliamentary  Opposition.  Lord  Grenville  thought  that  there 
was  "  something  very  revolting  in  paying  a  sum  of  10,000/.  per  annum  to 
superintend  the  condition  of  his  father,  that  father  being  the  sovereign  of  the 
country."  J  He  was  apprehensive  that  this  would  be  a  very  general  feelincr. 
Sydney  Smith  did  not  probably  express  himself  too  strongly,  after  the  House, 
on  the  22nd  of  March,  had  divided  upon  the  question,  that  the  clause  grant- 
ing 10,000/.  a  year  to  the  duke  of  York  should  stand  as  part  of  the  Eoyal 


•   "Residence  at  the  Conrt  of  London,"  p.  134. 
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Housei.old  Bill,  and  the  majority  for  the  clause  had  been  59  : — "  Tou  see 
this  spirited  House  of  Commons  knows  how  to  demean  itself  when  any  solid 
act  of  baseness,  such  as  the  10,000Z.  to  the  duke  of  York,  is  in  agitation."  * 
Mr.  Charles  Williams  Wynn,  in  a  letter  to  the  marquess  of  Buckingham, 
shows  that  there  were  other  reasons  for  this  measure  than  the  desire  to  put 
a  large  sum  into  the  somewhat  empty  pockets  of  the  king's  son : — "  The 
duke  of  York's  auxious  wish  was  to  have  avoided  the  question,  by  declining 
all  salary  ;  but  general  Grenville  says,  'the  Eegent  compelled  him  to  take 
it.'  And  one  of  the  duke's  most  intimate  friends,  who  came  down  to  vote 
for  him  last  niglit,  told  Phillimore,  in  confidence,  that  the  answer  to  the 
duke's  request  was,  '  So,  sir  !  you  want  to  be  popular  at  our  expense.'  "  t 

Tiie  state  of  the  currency,  and  the  question  of  the  resumption  of  cash 
payments,  were  subjects  of  paramount  importance  in  the  deliberations  of  this 
session.  Secret  Committees  of  both  Houses  had  been  appointed  to  iuquiro 
into  the  state  of  the  Bank  of  England.  Early  in  April  both  committees 
presented  Reports,  recommending  that  a  Bill  should  be  forthwith  passed  to 
])rohibit  the  continuance  of  the  payment  in  gold  by  the  Bank  of  their  notes 
issued  previous  to  the  1st  of  January,  1817,  in  conformity  with  the  voluntary 
notice  to  that  efl'ect  of  the  directors.  The  circulation  of  these  notes  having 
been  unusually  large,  and  the  price  of  gold  being  about  3  per  cent,  above 
that  of  paper,  six  or  seven  millions  had  been  rapidly  withdrawn  from  the 
Bank  coffers.  It  was  stated  in  the  Eeports  of  the  Committees  that  the 
measure  which  they  recommended  had  for  its  object  to  facilitate  the  final  and 
complete  restoration  of  cash  payments.  Mr.  Peel,  who  had  been  first  re- 
turned to  Parliament  in  1809,  and  who  was  now,  at  the  age  of  thirty-one, 
member  for  the  University  of  Oxford,  was  chosen  chairman  of  the  Committee 
of  the  House  of  Commons  on  the  currency  question.  He  then  filled  no  office 
under  government.  In  the  agitation  of  this  question  he  first  signally  mani- 
fested that  remarkable  quality  of  mind  which  led  to  the  most  important 
results  of  his  statesmanship.  Early  in  February  Mr.  Wynn  wrote,  "  Peel, 
who  is  the  chairman  of  the  Bank  Committee,  professes,  I  find,  to  have  as  yet 
formed  no  opinion  on  tlie  subject,  but  to  be  open  to  conviction  ;  and  the  same 
is  the  language  of  the  duke  of  Wellington."  J  On  the  24th  of  May  the  minis- 
terial resolutions  were  proposed  to  the  House  of  Commons  by  Mr.  Peel. 
The  Eesolution  which  he  had  to  submit  to  the  House  had  been  adopted 
unanimously  by  the  Committee.  In  consequence  of  the  evidence  before  the 
Committee,  and  the  discussions  upon  it,  his  opinion  with  regard  to  this 
question  had  undergone  a  material  change.  "  He  was  ready  to  avow,  with- 
out shame  or  remorse,  that  he  went  into  the  Committee  with  a  very  different 
opinion  from  that  which  he  at  present  entertained ;  for  his  views  of  the 
subject  were  most  materially  different  when  he  voted  against  the  resolutions 
brought  forward  by  Mr.  Horner  in  1811,  as  the  chairman  of  the  Bullion 
Committee.  .  .  .  He  now,  with  very  little  modification,  concurred  in 
the  principles  laid  down  in  the  fourteen  first  resolutions  submitted  to  the 
House  by  that  very  able  and  much  lamented  individual,     lie  conceived  them 

*   "  Memoir  of  Sydney  Smith,"  vol.  ii.  p.  177. 
t  "Court  of  Kiiglainl  iluriug  the  EcgciK'y,"  vol.  ii.  p.  321. 
X  llnU.,  Vol.  ii.  p.  303. 
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to  represent  the  true  nature  and  laws  of  our  monetary  system."  *  Founded 
upon  the  resolution  thus  proposed,  the  Act  for  the  gradual  resumption  of 
cash  payinentti,  commonly  known  as  Peel's  Act,  was  passed  on  the  23rd  of 
June.  By  this  measure  the  restriction  upon  cash  payments  was  continued 
until  February,  1820  ;  and  it  was  provided  that  from  the  Ist  of  February  to 
the  Ist  of  October,  the  public  should  be  entitled  to  demand  payment  of 
notes  in  gold  bullion,  in  quantities  of  not  less  than  sixty  ounces,  at  the  rate 
of  81s.  per  ounce;  and  that  the  same  mode  of  payment  in  bullion,  at  a 
gradually  reduced  rate  per  ounce,  should  continue  till  the  1st  of  May,  1822, 
after  which  date  current  gold  coin  of  the  realm  might  be  demanded  in  ex- 
change for  notes.  The  Bank  anticipated  this  period,  resuming  the  payment 
of  its  notes  in  specie  on  the  1st  of  May,  1821. 

It  was  in  this  Session  of  Parliament  that  sir  James  Mackintosh  succeeded 
to  a  great  trust  which  devolved  upon  him  by  the  death  of  sir  Samuel  Eomilly — 
the  advocacy  of  amendment  in  the  criminal  laws.  On  the  2nd  of  March, 
he  moved  for  a  Select  Committee  "  to  consider  of  so  much  of  the 
Criminal  Laws  as  relates  to  capital  punishment  in  felonies."  He  did  not 
propose,  he  said,  to  form  a  new  criminal  code,  nor  to  suggest  the  abolition  of 
the  punisliment  of  death,  nor  to  take  away  the  right  of  pardon  from  the 
crown  ;  he  did  not  aim  at  realizing  any  universal  principle.  His  object  was 
to  bring  the  letter  of  the  law  more  near  to  its  practice,  under  wliich  the 
remission  of  the  law  formed  the  rule  and  the  execution  the  exception.  "  It 
is  one  of  the  greatest  evils  which  can  befal  a  country  when  the  criminal  law 
and  the  virtuous  feeling  of  the  community  are  in  hostility  to  each  other. 
They  cannot  be  long  at  variance  without  injury  to  one,  perhaps  to  both.  One 
of  my  objects  is,  to  approximate  them  ;  to  make  good  men  the  anxious  sup- 
porters of  the  criminal  law,  and  to  restore,  if  it  has  been  injured,  that  zealous 
attachment  to  the  law  in  general,  which,  even  in  the  most  tempestuous  times 
of  our  history,  has  distinguished  the  people  of  England  among  the  nations  of 
the  world."  f  The  proposition  of  sir  James  Mackintosh  was  opposed  by  the 
government ;  but,  upon  a  division,  the  numbers  in  favour  of  the  motion  were 
147  ;  against  it,  128.  The  Eeport  of  the  Committee  recommended  the  repeal 
of  many  capital  punishments.  Six  bills,  embodying  some  of  these  recom- 
mendations, were  introduced  by  Mackintosh  in  the  Session  of  1820. 

The  determination  of  the  Lord  Chancellor  to  stand,  without  yielding  an 
inch,  upon  the  ancient  ways,  was  put  to  the  test  by  a  remarkable  occurrence 
in  1818.  In  the  Court  of  King's  Bench,  in  the  celebrated  case  of  Ashford 
and  Thornton,  an  "  appeal  of  murder  "  was  prosecuted,  which  involved  such  a 
"  trial  by  battle  "  as  Shakspere  has  exhibited  between  "the  armourer  and  his 
man."  J  Lord  Campbell  says,  as  regards  the  appeal  of  murder  in  1818,  "I 
myself  saw  the  appellee,  on  being  required  to  plead,  throw  down  his  gauntlet 
on  the  floor,  and  insist  on  clearing  his  innocence  by  battle — as  the  judges 
held  he  was  entitled  to  do."  Lord  Campbell  adds,  that  it  was  the  opinion  ot 
many  great  lawyers  that  this  appeal  of  murder,  which  might  be  brought  after 
an  acquittal  before  a  jury,  and  in  which  the  Crown  had  no  power  to  pardon, 
was  a  glorious  badge  of  the  rights  and  privileges  of  Englishmen.     "  Yet 

•  Hansard,  vol.  xl.  col.  C77.  t  Ihid.,  vol.  xxxix.  col.  784. 
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fjord  Chancellor  Eldon,  to  the  amazement  of  the  House  of  Peers  and  of  the 
public,  moved  the  second  reading  of  a  Bill,  sent  up  by  the  Commons,  to 
reform  those  practices,  which  he  described  as  abuses,  and,  notwithstanding 
their  antiquity,  attacked  in  the  most  unsparing  manner."  *  The  conversion 
of  lord  Eldon  to  the  support  of  any  legal  innovation  was  the  more  remarkable, 
inasmuch  as  he  was  opposed  to  a  great  popular  authority,  the  Common 
Council  of  the  City  of  London,  who  petitioned  Parliament  that  the  people 
might  not  be  deprived  of  their  ancient  and  undoubted  right  of  appeal  in 
criminal  cases. 

In  this  session,  the  question  of  Parliamentary  Eeform  was  again  agitated 
by  sir  Francis  Burdett.  He  proposed  that,  early  in  the  next  session,  the 
House  should  take  into  its  consideration  the  state  of  the  representation. 
The  occasion  was  remarkable  for  the  first  declaration  of  the  opinions  of  lord 
John  Eussell,  who  had  entered  the  House  of  Commons  in  1813,  at  the  age  of 
twenty-one.  Lord  John  did  not  agree  with  those  who  opposed  all  and  every 
system  of  Reform.  He  agreed  in  the  propriety  of  disfranchising  such 
boroughs  as  were  notoriously  corrupt ;  he  would  restrict  the  duration  of  Par- 
liament to  three  years.  "  He  could  not,  however,  pledge  himself  to  support 
a  measure  that  went  the  length  of  proposing  an  inquiry  into  the  general 
state  of  the  representation,  because  such  an  inquiry  was  calculated  to  throw 
a  slur  upon  the  representation  of  the  country,  and  to  fill  the  minds  of  the 
people  with  vague  and  indefinite  alarms."  f  At  the  close  of  the  session,  lord 
John  Eussell  announced  his  intention,  on  the  next  meeting  of  Parliament, 
to  propose  the  disfranchisement  of  Grampound,  the  corruption  of  which 
borough  had  become  notorious.  He  intimated  that  he  should  propose  also 
to  adopt  the  principle  which  had  not  yet  been  recognized  by  the  House — the 
principle  of  admitting  the  unrepresented  large  towns  into  a  share  of  the  repre- 
sentation. In  the  session  of  1820,  these  proposals  were  brought  forward  by  him 
in  certain  resolutions,  which  were  met  in  a  conciliatory  spirit  by  the  government. 
Eventually  Grampound  was  disfranchised  in  1821,  and  it  was  agreed  by  the 
Commons  that  the  two  vacant  seats  should  be  given  to  the  town  of  Leeds.  The 
Lords,  however,  rejected  this  extension  of  the  representation  to  great  towns, 
and  assigned  two  additional  members  to  the  county  of  York.  The  moderate 
Eeformers  had  become  hopeful,  when  lord  Cat<tlereagh  gave  his  assent  to 
lord  John  Eussell's  motion  in  1820.  Sydney  Smith  writes  to  earl  Grey, 
expressing  his  opinion  that  this  assent  "  includes  every  thing  that  is  important; 
that  a  disfranchised  borough  may  be  taken  out  of  the  surrounding  hundred 
and  conferred  elsewhere ;  or  rather,  that  it  need  not  necessarily  be  thrown 
into  the  surrounding  hundred."  J 

On  the  3rd  of  May,  the  fervid  eloquence  of  Mr.  Grattan  was  heard  for 
the  last  time  in  the  House  of  Commons  in  support  of  the  measure  nearest 
his  heart,  that  of  Catholic  Emancipation.  He  moved,  that  the  state  of  the 
laws  by  which  oaths  or  declarations  are  required  to  be  taken  as  qualifications 
for  the  exercise  of  civil  functions,  as  far  as  affected  His  Majesty's  Eoraan 
Catholic  subjects,  sh  luld  be  taken  into  consideration  by  a  Committee  of  the 

•  "Lives  of  the  Obancellors,"  chap.  20S. 
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t  "Memoir,"  vol.  ii.  p.  WA. 
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whole  House.  After  the  speech  of  Grattan,  the  House  v.as  impatient  to 
divide.  The  numbers  were,  241  for  the  motion ;  243  against  it.  In  the  new 
Parliament,  on  the  28th  of  April,  1820,  sir  Henry  ParneU  gave  notice  that 
Mr.  Grattan  would,  on  the  11th  of  May,  submit  to  the  House  a  mo  ion  for 
the  removal  of  the  Eoman  Catholic  disabilities.  The  great  Irish  orator  had 
arrived  in  London  in  a  state  of  much  debility,  and  his  triends  remonstrated 
that  the  exertion  that  he  contemplated  would  be  attended  with  serious 
injury  to  his  feeble  health.  His  answer  was,  "  I  should  be  happy  to  die 
in  the  discharge  of  my  duty."     He  died  on  the  14th  of  May,  at  tlie  age  of 

^^"^  o/the  13th  of  July,  Parliament  was  prorogued  by  the  Prince  Regent  in 
person.     There  was  a  passage  in  the  Eoyal  Speech  calculated  to  renew  the 
alarm  that  appears  to  have  subsided  at  the  beginning  of  the  year,  when  the 
suspension  of  the  Habeas  Corpus  Act  had  been  deemed  no  longer  necessary. 
The  Prince  Eegent  now  said,  "I  have  observed  with   great   concern  the 
attempts  which  have  recently  been  made  in   some   of  the   manulacturmg 
districts  to  take  advantage  of  circumstances  of  local  distress  to  excite  a 
spirit  of  disaffection  to  the  institutions  and   government  of  the  country 
There  had  been  considerable  interruption  to  the  prosperous  state  of  trade 
from  February  to  July.     The  number  of  bankruptcies  was  unusually  great; 
credit  was  very  generally  impaired;  the  demand  for  labour  was  ot  course 
proportionably  affected,  and  the  rate  of  wages  was  necessarily   ower      At  the 
same  time  the  price  of  food  had  been  steadily  advancing^     There  had  been 
meetin-3  of  the  operative  classes  in  Lancashire  and  at  Glasgow,  to  consider 
the  low%ate  of  wages,  and  to  appeal  to  public  sympathy  upon  their  distressed 
condition.     Gradually,  however,  at  these  meetings  the  peaceably  disposed 
were  borne  down  by  the  turbulent,  and  the  speeches  assumed  that  character 
of  political  violence  that  justified  the  terms  of  the  Prince  Eegent  s  speech 
Parliament,  however,  separated  without  any  expectation  that  serious  mischief 
was  at  hand.     Many  of  the  members  of  the  Cabinet  were  seekmg  a  tempo- 
rary repose  from  their  official  labours.     The  Lord  Chancellor,  perplexed  by 
events  which  we  shaU  now  have  to  describe,  writes  to  his  brotherin  August 
"  rour  exhortations  to  the  King's  servants,  I  doubt,  can't  reach  many  of 
them  for,  with  exception  of  Liverpool,   Castlereagh,  Sidmouth,  Wellington 
Van, 'and  myself,  they  are  all,  eight  in  number,  in  different  parts  of  Europe. 

At  a  great  open-air  meeting  at  Stockport  on  the  28th  ot  June,  ^ir  Charles 
Wolselev  bart.,  was  the  chairman,  there  commencing  a  career  which  ended 
in  the  jdl,  and  might  have  ended  on  the  scaffold.  He  told  his  audience  that 
he  was  one  of  those  who  had  mounted  the  ramparts  ot  the  Bastille  at  the 
commencement  of  the  French  Eevolution,  and  he  would  never  shrink  from 
attacking  the  Bastilles  of  his  own  country.  On  the  12th  of  July,  at  a 
meetin-  held  at  New  Hall  Hill,  near  Birmingham,  sir  Charles  Wolseley  was 
elected" "legislatorial  attorney  and  representative"  for  that  town.  The 
government  naturally  became  alarmed,  and  caused  sir  Charles  Wolseley,  and 
a  dissenting  preacher,  to  be  indicted  for  seditious  words  spoken  by  them  at 
the  meeting  at  Stockport.  Wolseley  was  arrested  at  his  own  house, 
Wolseley  Park,  in  Staflbrdsliire.    At  a  great  assembly  in  Smithfield,  where 

•  "  Life  of  Lord  Eldon,"  vol   ii.  p.  836. 
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Hunt  presided,  H  arnson  wa.s  arre.'<ted ;  and  on  being  conveyed  to  Stockport, 
the  constable  who  arrived  there  with  him  was  attacked  and  shot.     These 
events  produced  great  alarm.     Lord  Sidmouth,  in  a  private  letter  of  the  15th 
of  August,  expressed  his  opinion  that  "  the  laws  were  not  strong  enough  for 
the  times,  but  that  they   must  be  made   so."     Nevertheless,  he  thought  the 
plentiful  season  was  unfavourable  for  sedition,  and  that  at  Manchester  there 
was  happily  an  increased  demand  for  labour.*     Tlie  attention  of  the  Home- 
office  had  naturally  been  directed  to  Manchester  with  some  anxiety,  for  a 
])ublic  meeting  had  been  called  by  the  Eeformers,  who  had  now  taken  the 
name  of  Eadieals,  for  the  9th  of  August,  to  elect  a  "  legislatorial  attorney  " 
as  representative  of  that  place.     The  magistrates,  in  consequence,  issued  a 
notice  declaring  such  a  meeting  to  be  illegal,  and  requiring  the  people,  at 
their  peril,  to  abstain  from   attending  it.     The  design  was  relinquished  ;  and 
another  meeting  was  advertised  to  be  held  in  St.  Peter's  Field,  in  Man- 
chester, for  the  purpose  of  petitioning  for  a  Reform  of  Parliament.     One 
great  cause  of  alarm  at  the  beginning  of  August  was  derived  from  represen- 
tations made  to  the  Lancashire  magistrates,  that  in  the  neighbourhoods  of 
Bury,  of  Bolton,  and  of  Eochdale,  there  were  nightly  assemblies  of  great 
numbers  of  men,  who  met  together  for  the  purpose  of  learning  and  practising 
military  training.     There   is  no  evidence  that  these  meetings  for  drill  had 
been  long  continued,  or  that  there  had  been  any  attempt  to  conduct  the 
drillings  in  secret.     A  very  plausible  reason  for  this  practice,  at  this  parti- 
cular period,  is  given  by  one  who  was  freely  admitted  to  all  the  councUs  of 
the  Eeformers,  and  as  freely  differed  from  them  when  they  contemplated  any 
resort  to   physical   force.      Bamford   says,   that  the   Reformers   had  been 
frequently  taunted  by  the  press  with  their  ragged  dirty  appearance  at  their 
assemblages,  with  the  confusion  of  their  proceedings,  and  the  mob-like  crowd 
in  which  their  numbers  were  mustered.     In  preparation  for  the  great  meeting 
of  the  16th  of  August,  the  Committees  issued  injunctions  for  a  display  of 
cleanliness,  sobriety,  and  order.     He  adds,  "  order  in  our  movements  was 
obtained  by  drilling,"  and  "  peace,"  according  to  a  subsequent  injunction  of 
ciie  Committees,  was  to  be  secured  "  by  a  prohibition  of  all  weapons  of 
oflence  or  defence  ;  and  by  the  strictest  discipline  of  silence,  steadiness,  and 
obedience  to  the  directions  of  the  conductors."      Nothing   can   look  more 
harmless,  and  even  poetical,  than  Baiiiford's   description   of   the    evening 
drills.     They  were,  he  says,  "  to  our  sedentary  weavers  and  spinners,  periods 
of  healthful  exercise  and  enjoyment ;  our  drill  masters  were  generally  old 
soldiers  of  the  line,  or  of  militia  or  local  militia  regiments.     They  put  the 
lads  through  their  facings  in  quick  time,  and   soon   learned  them  to  march 
with  a  steadiness  and  a  regularity  which  would  not  have  disgraced  a  regiment 
on  parade.     When  dusk  came,  and  we  could  no  longer  see  to  work,  we  jumped 
from  our  looms,  and  rushed  to  the  sweet  cool  air  of  the  fields,  or  the  waste 
lands,  or  the  green  lane-sides.     We  mustered,  we  fell  into  rank,  we  faced, 
marched,  halted,  faced  about,  countermarched,  halted  again,  dressed,  and 
w  heeled  in  quick   succession,  and  without  confusion ;  or,  in  the  gray  of  a 
tine  Sunday  morn,  we   would  saunter  through   the  mists,  fragrant  with  the 
uight  odour  of  flowers  and  of  new  hay,  and  ascending  the  Tandle  hills,  salute 

*  "  Life  of  Lord  Sidmouth,"  vol.  iii.  p.  249. 
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the  broad  sun,  as  he  climbed  from  behind  the  high  moors  of  Saddleworth."  * 
Nevcrtlieless,  although  there  wei-e  no  armed  meetings  and  no  midnight 
drilliuga,  we  can  understand  the  fears  of  one  of  the  Manchester  magistrates, 
who  deposed  that  "  when  he  saw  the  party  with  the  blue  and  green  banners 
come  upon  the  field  in  beautiful  order,  not  until  then  did  he  become  alarmed." 
It  was  announced  that  at  the  meeting  of  the  16th  of  August,  Mr.  Hunt 
would  take  the  chair.  The  arrival  of  the  hero  of  the  day,  preceded  by 
Hags  flying,  and  a  band  of  music,  was  hailed  by  a  shout  from  eighty  thousand 
persons.  The  greater  part  of  this  vast  assemblage  was  not  composed  of  the 
operatives  of  Manchester.  Detachments,  each  of  several  thousand  persons, 
came  from  the  neighbouring  manufacturing  districts,  most  of  these  bodies 
arriving  in  that  military  order  for  which  they  appear  to  have  had  a  consider- 
able aptitude.  Bamford  was  himself  the  conductor  of  the  procession  of  his 
fellow-townsmen  of  Middleton,  who  marched  five  abreast,  every  hundred 
having  a  leader  distinguished  by  a  sprig  of  laurel  in  his  hat,  and  these  leaders 
being  directed  by  superior  officers.  The  Middleton  band  had  two  silk  flags, 
on  which  were  inscribed,  '  Unity  and  Strength,  Liberty  and  Fraternity,'  '  Par- 
liaments Annual,  Suffrage  Universal.'  They  also  bore  a  crimson  velvet  cap 
of  Liberty.  The  number  of  the  Middleton  men  was  three  thousand ;  and 
they  were  joined  by  a  similar  number  of  the  Eochdale  people.  As  they 
entered  Manchester,  they  found  that  many  other  parties  had  preceded  them, 
including  that  of  the  Leeds  and  Saddleworth  Union,  bearing  a  black  flag, 
with  the  words  in  white  letters,  of  '  Equal  Eepresentation  or  Death.'  It 
would  appear  that  these  ominous  words  were  little  in  accordance  with  the 
loyal  spirit  of  the  populace,  who  are  stated  to  have  very  generally  taken  off 
their  hats  when  the  band  played  '  God  save  the  King.'  Mr.  Hunt  arrives  ; 
he  mounts  the  hustings :  he  has  his  distinguishing  white  hat  in  his  hand  as 
he  bows  to  the  people ;  he  begins  to  address  the  assembly  amidst  a  profound 
silence.  After  a  few  sentences  he  pauses  ;  there  is  a  pressure  from  the  verge 
of  the  field  towards  the  hustings ;  a  body  of  cavalry  is  striving  to  make  way 
through  the  terrified  multitude. 

From  the  exaggerated  contemporary  accounts,  it  is  difficult  to  derive  a 
clear  and  connected  retrospect  of  the  causes  which  led  to  such  an  onslaught 
upon  a  peaceable  assemblage,  as  would  justify  history  in  continuing  to  desig- 
nate it  by  its  original  name,  '  the  Manchester  massacre.'  To  obtain  an  im- 
partial view  of  the  circumstances  we  must  refer  to  the  statements  of  the 
Lancashire  magistrates  in  the  papers  laid  before  parliament ;  to  the  evidence 
upon  the  trial  of  Hunt  and  his  associates  ;  and  to  narratives  of  individuals 
wliich  have  appeared  in  more  recent  times.  Twenty-five  years  after  these 
occurrences,  sir  William  JolliflTe  supplied  to  the  biographer  of  lord  Sidmouth 
a  circumstantial  narrative  of  the  events  which  he  had  himself  witnessed  on 
the  16th  of  August,  when  acting  as  a  lieutenant  in  the  15th  Hussars.  His 
regiment  had  been  quartered  in  Manchester  about  six  weeks.  It  was  his  fii'st 
acquaintance,  he  said,  with  a  large  manufacturing  population  ;  he  had  "  little 
knowledge  of  the  condition  of  that  population  ;  whether  or  no  a  great  degree 
of  distress  was  then  prevalent ;  or,  whether  or  no,  the  distrust  and  bad  feeling 
which  appeared  to  exist  between  the  employers  and  employed  was  wholly  or 
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m  part  caused  by  the  agitation  of  political  questions."  *  There  was  au  ample 
military  force  of  the  regular  army,  who  were  stationed  in  Manchester;  and 
some  companies  of  the  88th  regiment,  and  of  the  Cheshire  Teomanry,  had 
also  been  brought  into  the  town.  Sir  William  JollifFe  adds,  "  there  was  a 
troop  of  Manchester  Teomanry  Cavalry,  consisting  of  about  forty  members, 
who,  from  the  manner  in  which  they  were  made  use  of  (to  say  the  least) 
greatly  aggravated  the  disasters  of  the  day.  Their  ranks  were  chiefly  filled 
by  wealthy  master  manufacturers  ;  and,  without  the  knowledge  which  would 
have  been  possessed  by  a  (strictly  speaking)  military  body,  they  were  placed, 
most  unwisely  as  it  appeared,  under  the  immediate  command  and  orders  of 
the  civil  authorities. "f  The  magistrates  had  been  taking  depositions,  and 
deliberating  upon  some  course  of  action,  through  the  Saturday  and  Sunday 
which  preceded  the  meeting.  They  had  been  in  communication  with  Lord 
Sidmouth,  who  had  told  them  "  that  he  expected  occasion  to  arise  for  their 
energy  to  display  itself,  and  that  they  might  feel  assured  of  the  cordial  sup- 
port of  the  government."  Mr.  Bond,  the  London  Police  Magistrate,  had  at 
this  time  observed  to  lord  Sidmouth  that,  "  in  periods  of  disorder  and 
approaching  insurrection,  the  most  difficult  and  important  point  is  to  ascer- 
tain to  what  extent  you  shall  allow  the  evil  to  proceed :  for  unless  there  is 
enough  done  to  indicate  great  and  threatening  danger,  the  better  classes  will 
not  be  convinced  of  the  necessity  of  interference.  Tou  can  never,  therefore, 
call  the  law  into  execution  with  any  good  effect  before  the  mischief  is  in  part 
accomplished.''^  TJpon  this  equivocating  and  most  dangerous  principle  the 
Lancashire  magistrates  appear  to  have  acted.  They  had  a  warrant  ready  for 
the  arrest  of  the  leaders  of  this  meeting.  They  delayed  its  execution  till 
Htrnt  and  the  others  to  be  arrested  were  surrounded  by  a  multitude,  equal 
in  number  to  one-half  of  the  entire  population  of  Manchester  and  Salford  at 
that  period.  This  multitude  was  wedged  together  in  the  narrow  area  of  St. 
Peter's  Field,  now  built  over,  but  then  an  unenclosed  space  of  about  three 
acres,  approached  by  several  principal  streets.  A  small  body  of  constables 
were  stationed  close  to  the  hustings,  and  a  continued  line  of  the  same  civil 
force  maintained  a  communication  with  the  magistrates,  who  were  assembled 
at  a  private  house  on  the  south  side  of  the  Field.  The  distance  from  the 
hustings  to  this  house  was  about  three  hundred  yards.  The  Manchester 
Yeomanry  were  stationed  in  Mosley-street.  Two  squadrons  of  the  15th 
Hussars  were  in  waiting,  dismounted,  in  a  street  to  the  north  of  the  Field, 
at  a  distance  from  it  of  about  a  quarter  of  a  mile.  In  this  position — the 
Keform  orators  ready  to  begin,  the  populace  eagerly  waiting,  the  cavalry  and 
yeomanry  at  hand,  the  magistrates  in  full  conclave — the  warrant  for  the 
apprehension  of  the  leaders  was  given  to  Nadin,  the  chief  constable  of  Man- 
chester, to  execute.  He  could  not  carry  his  orders  into  effect,  he  declared, 
with  the  civil  power  at  his  command.  It  was  immediately  determined  that 
the  chief  constable  should  have  military  aid.  Bamford,  having  seen  Hunt 
taking  oft"  his  white  hat,  and  beginniug  to  address  the  people,  very  wisely 
went  out  of  the  crowd  to  obtain  some  refreshments  after  his  long  march. 
He  heard  a  noise  and  strange  murmur  arising,  and  "  saw  a  party  of  cavalry 
in  blue  and  white  uniform  come  trotting,  sword  in  hand,  round  the  corner  ol 
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n  garden  wall,  and  to  the  front  of  a  row  of  new  houses,  where  they  reined  up 
in  a  line."  The  men  in  blue  and  white  were  the  Teomanry.  He  went  back 
nearer  the  hustings  to  see  what  this  movement  meant.  The  mounted 
troops  were  received  with  a  shout  which  Bamford  understood  as  one 
of  good  will.  The  military  shouted  again,  and  dashed  forward.  There 
was  a  general  cry  in  the  quarter  where  he  stood,  of  '  Stand  fast.' 
"  The  cavalry  were  in  confusion :  they  evidently  could  not,  with  aU  the 
weight  of  man  and  horse,  penetrate  that  compact  mass  of  human  beings  ; 
and  their  sabres  were  plied  to  hew  a  way  through  naked  held-up  hands  and 
defenceless  heads  ;  and  then  chopped  limbs,  and  wound-gaping  skulls  were 
seen  ;  and  groans  and  cries  were  mmgled  with  the  din  of  that  horrid  confu- 
sion." *  According  to  the  narrative  of  sir  William  Jolliffe,  some  one,  who 
had  been  sent  from  the  place  of  meeting  to  bring  up  the  four  troops  of  the 
15ch  Hussars,  led  the  way  through  a  number  of  narrow  streets,  and  by  a 
circuitous  route,  to  the  south-west  corner  of  St.  Peter's  Field.  Without  a 
halt  or  pause,  the  commands  '  front  and  forward '  were  given.  Their  line 
extended  quite  across  the  ground,  which  in  all  parts  was  so  filled  with  people 
that  their  hats  seemed  to  touch.  The  lieutenant  of  Hussars  saw  the  Man- 
chester troop  of  Teomanry  "  scattered  singly  or  in  small  groups  over  the 
greater  part  of  the  field,  literally  hemmed  up  and  hedged  in  by  the  mob,  so 
that  they  were  powerless  either  to  make  an  impression  or  to  escape."  Mr. 
Hulton,  the  chairman  of  the  magistrates,  states  that  when  the  Hussars 
arrived,  colonel  L'Estrange,  their  commander,  asked  him  what  he  was  to  do? 
"  Good  God,  sir,"  exclaimed  Mr.  Hulton,  "  do  you  not  see  how  they  are 
attacking  the  Teomanry  ?  Disperse  the  crowd  !"  The  panic-struck  magis- 
trate's order  was  obeyed.  The  trumpet  sounded  the  charge.  The  Hussars 
swept  the  mingled  mass  of  human  beings  before  them.  "  People,  yeomen, 
and  constables,  in  their  confused  attempts  to  escape,  ran  one  ever  the  other ; 
so  that,  by  the  time  we  had  arrived  at  the  end  of  the  field,  the  fugitives  were 
literally  piled  up  to  a  considerable  elevation  above  the  level  of  the  ground."  t 
According  to  sir  William  JoUilTe,  the  Hussars  throve  the  people  forward  with 
the  flats  of  their  swords  ;  but,  as  was  inevitably  the  case  in  such  a  situation,  the 
edge  was  also  used.  He  considers  that  it  redounds  l  'ghly  to  the  forbearance 
of  the  men  that  more  wounds  were  not  received,  when  the  vast  numbers  are 
considered  with  whom  they  came  into  hostile  collision.  "  In  ten  minutes," 
says  Bamford,  "  from  the  commencement  of  the  havoc,  the  field  was  an  open 
and  almost  deserted  space.  The  sun  looked  down  through  a  sultry  and 
motionless  air.  .  .  .  The  hustings  remained,  with  a  few  broken  and 
hewed  flag-staves  erect,  and  a  torn  and  gashed  banner  or  two  dropping ; 
whilst  over  the  whole  field  were  strewed  caps,  bonnets,  hats,  shawls,  and 
shoes,  and  other  parts  of  male  and  female  dress  ;  trampled,  torn,  and  bloody."  t 
lu  the  evening  the  people  assembled  in  great  numbers  at  the  end  of  Oldham- 
street,  using  menacing  language.  Two  companies  of  the  88th  regiment  of 
foot  and  a  squadron  of  Hussars,  being  stationed  there  as  a  night  piquet,  were 
assaulted  with  stones  as  the  darkness  came  on.  A  magistrate  having  read 
the  Eiot  Act,  about  thirty  shots  were  fired  by  the  88th,  wounding  three  or 
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four  persona.  The  number  of  those  killed  on  this  unhappy  day  did  not 
exceed  six,  of  whom  one  was  a  special  constable,  and  another  one  of  the 
Manchester  Yeomanry,  who  was  struck  off  his  horse  by  a  brick-bat.  About 
seventy  persons  were  received  in  the  Infirmary,  suftering  from  sabre  wounds, 
fractures,  or  contusions.  Many  more  are  supposed  to  have  returned  to  their 
homes  without  proclaiming  their  injuries. 

Hunt,  and  eight  or  ten  of  his  companions,  having  been  seized  upon  the 
hustings,  were  brought  before  the  magistrates  upon  a  charge  of  high  treason. 
The  government  having  abandoned  that  charge,  they  were  held  to  bail,  or 
detained  for  the  want  of  bail,  to  be  tried  for  a  misdemeanour,  upon  the  charge 
of  having  conspired  to  alter  the  law  by  force  and  threats.  The  Lord  Chan- 
cellor had  urged  upon  the  Cabinet  that  the  persons  arrested  should  be 
indicted  for  high  treason.  The  law  officers  had  recommended  that  they 
should  be  indicted  for  misdemeanour ;  and  lord  Eldon  asks,  "  Who  will  be 
bold  enough  to  command  them  to  institute  prosecutions,  such  as  they  think 
they  can't  maintain  ?  Without  all  doubt,  the  Manchester  magistrates  must 
be  supported  ;  but  they  are  very  generally  blamed  here.  For  my  part,  I 
think  if  the  assembly  was  only  an  unlawful  assembly,  that  task  will  be  diffi- 
cult enough  in  sound  reasoning.  If  the  meeting  was  an  overt  act  of  treason, 
their  justitication  is  complete.  That  it  was  sucli,  and  that  the  Birmingham 
meeting  was  such,  is  my  clear  opiuion."  *  The  Manchester  magistrates 
were  "  supported  ;  "  and  although  they  were  "  very  generally  blamed  here," 
lord  Sidmouth  addressed  letters  to  the  lord-lieutenants  of  Lancashire  and 
Cheshire,  expressing,  upon  the  special  authority  of  the  Prince  Eegent,  "  the 
great  satisfaction  derived  by  his  Eoyal  Highness  from  their  prompt,  decisive, 
and  efficient  measures  for  the  preservation  of  the  public  tranquillity." 

However  great  might  have  been  the  satisfaction  of  the  Prince  Eegent  at 
"  the  conduct  of  the  magistrates  and  civil  authorities  of  Manchester,  as  well 
as  of  the  officers  and  troops,  both  regular  and  yeomanry  cavalry,"  t  there 
was  a  very  widely  spread  feeling  of  indignation,  both  against  magistrates 
and  military,  in  every  part  of  the  kingdom.  Strong  resolutions  and  addresses 
were  adopted  in  public  meetings  of  boroughs,  and  cities,  and  counties,  little 
heeding  a  rough  reply  which  the  Prince  Eegent  made  to  the  Address  of  the 
Common  Council  of  the  City  of  London  at  the  beginning  of  September. 
In  populous  counties  and  in  moderate  sized  towns  the  excitement  was  equally 
great.  Twenty  thousand  persons  assembled  at  a  county  meeting  at  York, 
called  by  the  high  sheriff  upon  the  requisition  of  many  influential  freeholders. 
Amongst  these  requisitionists  was  earl  Fitzwilliam,  who,  for  this  offence,  was 
summarily  dismissed  from  his  office  of  lord-lieutenant  of  the  West  Riding. 
In  the  south  as  well  aa  in  the  north,  the  excitement  was  equally  great.  In 
the  town-hall  of  Beading  we  ourselves  heard  an  harangue  of  remarkable 
eloquence  from  a  young  native  of  that  town  ;  and  when  he  exclaimed, 

"We  must  be  free,  or  die,  who  apeak  the  tongne 
That  Shakspere  spake," 

a  shout  went  up  from  his  fellow-townsmen  that  he  must  have  well  remembered 
in  the  merited  success  of  his  after  life.  That  young  man  was  Thomas  Noon 
Talfourd. 

*   "Life  of  Lord  Eldon,"  vol.  ii.  pp.  338,  o39. 
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The  government  alarmists  of  that  period  were  in  a  condition  of  almost 
helnless  terror.     Eldon  described  the  people  of  this  country  as  divisible  into 
two  classes,-the  one  class  insane,  who  manifested  their  insanity  m  perfect 
apathy,  eating  and  drinking,  as  if  there  was  no  danger  of  political  death,  yea 
even  to-morrow  ;  contrasted  with  the  other  class,  m  which  he  included  the 
Cokes  and  Bedfords,  who  hallooed   on   an   infuriate   multitude  to   acts   ot 
desperation      "  The  country,"  said  the  Chancellor,  ='  must  make  new  laws  to 
meet   this   state  of  things,    or  we  must  make  a  shocking  choice  between 
military  <rovernment  and  anarchy."  *  Parliament  was  called  together,  with  the 
very  unwilling  assent  of  lord  Liverpool,  to  make  these  new  laws,  which  were 
known  as  the  Six  Acts.     They  were  Acts  to  prevent  delay  in  the  adminis- 
tration of  justice  in  cases  of  misdemeanour  ;  to  prevent  the  training  ol  persons 
in  the  practice  of  military  evolutions  ;  to  authorize  justices  of  the  peace  to 
seize  and  detain  arms  ;  to  more  effectually  prevent  seditious  meetings  and 
assemblies      These  four  had  especial  reference  to  the   disturbed   di.stricts, 
thouMi  they  applied  to  the  whole  kingdom.     The  two  other  Acts  were  for 
the  prevention  and  punishment  of  blasphemous  and  seditious  libel,  and  to 
subiect  certain  publications  to  the  duties  of  stamps  upon  newspapers,     ihese 
measures  were  eventually  passed,  although  resisted  at  every  stage.      The 
Houses  adjourned  on  the  29th  of  December.     Lord  Campbell  describes     tlie 
unconstitutional  Code  called  the  Six  Acts,"  as  "the  latest  violation  of  our 
free  Constitution."     The  old  spirit  of  liberty  would  appear  to  have  departed 
from  Eucrland  when  public  meetings  could  not  be  held  without  the  licence  ol 
macristra'tes  ;  when  private  houses  might  be  searched  for  arms  ;  and  when  a 
perton  convicted  a  second  time  for  publishing  a  libel  might  be  transported 
beyond  the  seas.     And  yet  the  measures  of  ministers  hardly  came  up  to  tlie 
expectation   of   the  ultra-Tories   of   that  day.      The  temper    of   some  who 
belonged   to  the  parliamentary  majority  may  be  estimated  from  the  tone 
of  two  letters  addressed  to  lord  Colchester.     Mr.  Bankes  highly  approved  of 
the  measure  for  compelling  printers  to  enter  into   recognizances,  and  fur 
banishincr  for  an  indefiuite  term  of  years  for  a  second  offence  for   libel- 
"My  onfy  doubt  is  whether  we  have  gone  far  enough  in  our  endeavour  to 
restrain  and  correct  the  licentiousness   and   abhse  of  the  press;   it   is   a 
tremendous  engine  in  the  hands  of  mischievous  men,  of  which  the  crop  never 
fails  ■  and  the  universal  rage  for  spreading  education  among  the  poor  renders 
them'  more  exposed  to  ill  impressions,  through  that  medium,  than  they  were 
in  our  younger  days."  t     Lord  Eedesdale  is  for  root-and-branch  work  that 
would  have  been  worthy  of  the  French  reign  of  terror  :  "  There  is  a  very  bad 
spirit  abroad,  but  I  think  it  will  be  kept  under.     1  doubt  whether  it  would  not 
have  been  fortunate  for  the  country  if  half  Manchester  had  been  burned,  and 
Glasgow  had  endured  a  little  singeing.     We  shall  again  only  scotch  the 
snake  not  kill  it.     So  we  did  in  1794.     I  would  have  permitted  the  National 
Convention  at  that  time  to  have  met,  but  the  ministers  did  not  dare  to  hazard 
the  consequences.    "Actual  rebellion  is  generally  subdued.     Smothered  rebel- 
lion lurks    long  under  the  ashes."  {      Moderate  Whigs,   such  as   Sydney 
Smith,  thought  that  with  an  administration  determined  to  concede  nothing, 
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there  would  be  a  struggle  which  would  end,  not  in  democracy,  but  in  despotism. 
"  In  which  of  these  two  evils  it  terminates,  is  of  no  more  consequence  than 
from  which  tube  of  a  double-barrelled  pistol  I  meet  my  destruction."  * 

Parliament  had  adjourned  to  the  15th  of  February,  1820.  An  event,  not 
unexpected  at  any  time  during  the  last  year  or  two,  called  the  Houses 
together  at  an  earlier  period.  George  the  Third  died  at  Windsor  Castle  on 
the  evening  of  the  29th  of  January.  Six  days  before  the  death  of  the  king, 
his  fourth  son,  the  duke  of  Kent,  expired  at  Weymouth.  This  was  a  sudden 
event.  The  father  had  for  nine  years  been  secluded  from  the  world,  a  suiferer 
under  the  most  fearful  of  human  infirmities.  He  lived  on  to  his  eighty- 
second  year.  The  eon,  of  robust  constitution,  had  braved,  in  his  habit  of 
regular  exercise,  the  pelting  rain  of  a  wintry  morning ;  on  his  return  from 
his  walk,  had  remained  in  his  wet  boots ;  was  attacked  by  feverisii 
symptoms,  and  died  in  three  days.  The  duke  of  Kent's  infant  daughter  was 
then  eight  months  old.  The  prince  of  Wales  and  the  duke  of  York  had  no 
child  to  succeed.  To  the  duke  of  Clarence  had  been  born  a  daughter  on  the 
27th  of  March,  but  the  infant  had  died  on  the  day  of  its  birth.  It  seemed 
probable  that  Alexandrina  Victoria  might  wear  the  crown ;  and  on  this 
probability  those  who  knew  the  admirable  qualities  of  the  duchess  of  Kent 
felt  hopeful  and  confident  that  the  nurture  of  the  royal  child  would  fit  her 
for  her  high  destiny. 

The  last  night  of  the  Regency  passed  into  the  first  morning  of  the  reign 
of  George  the  Fourth,  as  an  event  that  would  be  scarcely  marked  as  an 
epoch  in  English  history.  With  one  exception,  that  of  the  position  of  the 
Queen,  it  would  be  productive  of  no  political  vicissitudes  ;  it  would  excite  no 
hopes  and  no  fears  in  the  public  mind.  After  a  formal  meeting,  there  would 
be  a  new  parliament ;  and  the  statutes  of  the  existing  parliament  would  have 
a  new  title-page.  Few  then  living  would  remember  tlie  very  difierent  feel- 
ings with  which  the  transition  from  George  the  Second  to  George  the  Third 
was  regarded.  But  the  young  as  well  as  the  old  would  be  impressed  with 
the  fact  that  there  had  been  only  one  king  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland 
during  sixty  years.  The  slightest  historical  Ifnowledge  would  attest  that 
these  sixty  years  would  be  for  ever  memorable  as  an  era  of  vast  change  and 
tremendous  struggle,  in  which  all  that  constituted  the  greatness  and  glory 
of  our  country  might  have  been  overwhelmed  if  the  nation  had  not  been 
lieart-whole.  The  old  king  who  was  gone  had  plunged  the  country  into 
difficulty  and  danger  by  his  unyielding  will  at  one  period  ;  but  he  had  well 
sustained  the  national  spirit  by  the  same  quality  of  mind  during  another 
crisis  of  greater  peril.  He  had  passed  away,  and  his  people  looked  back 
with  reverence  upon  his  private  virtues,  and  were  willing  to  forget  his 
kingly  faults. 

•  "Memoir  of  SyJoej  SinltL,"  p.  186. 
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The  termination  of  a  reign,  even  under  the  circumstances  which  rendered 
the  change  of  sovereignty  from  George  the  Third  to  George  the  Fourth  merely 
nominal,  nevertheless  offers  a  fit  resting  place,  at  which  we  may  pause  in  the 
narrative  of  public  events,  and  look  back  upon  matters  which  belong  as 
essentially  to  the  life  of  a  people  as  their  political  condition. 

The  great  outburst  of  the  French  Revolution  has  always  been  associated 
with  the  Literature  which  preceded  it.  This  Literature,  like  that  of  every 
other  period  in  which  Literature  has  a  marked  distinctive  character,  was  the 
reflection  of  the  thoughts  that  were  seething  in  the  minds  of  men.  It  took 
the  form  of  a  fanatical  and  intolerant  irreligion.  It  gave  expression  to  the 
belief  that  existing  principles  and  forms  of  government  were  ill-adapted  to 
promote  the  welfare  of  the  governed,  and  that  worn-out  institutions  must  bo 
replaced  by  others  endowed  with  a  new  vitality.  The  whole  spirit  of  political 
opposition  excited  by  the  corruption  of  the  government,  not  being  able  to 
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find  a  vent  in  public  affairs,  had  taken  refuge  in  Literature.  As  irreligion  in 
France  had  become  a  general  passion,  the  writers,  one  and  all,  stimulated  tlie 
prevailing  unbelief  in  Christianity,  under  the  felse  conviction  that  political 
society  and  religious  society  were  regulated  by  analogous  laws.*  The  revolu- 
tionary doctrines  thus  propagated  by  the  most  subtle  and  the  most  eloquent 
of  writers  very  largely  influenced,  if  tliey  did  not  produce,  the  great  convul- 
sion upon  which  Europe  looked  with  fear  and  wonder. 

The  religious  liberty  of  Protestantism,  and  the  political  liberty  of  represen- 
tative government,  however  impaired  and  inefficient,  as  many  held,  whilst 
they  permitted  the  extremest  differences  of  opinion,  saved  England  from  the 
excesses  which  saw  no  remedy  for  the  canker  of  institutions  but  the  destrr.c- 
tion  of  the  institutions  themselves.  English  Literature,  reflecting  the  general 
public  opinion,  received  but  a  very  feeble  infusion  of  the  destructive  force 
that  had  rent  the  French  people  and  the  French  Church  and  State  asunder. 
Yet  such  an  upheaving  of  the  whole  crust  of  society ;  such  an  armed  contest 
as  succeeded  between  republican  licence  and  monarchical  despotism  ;  such  a 
A'ar  into  which  we  were  plunged,  finally  to  become  a  struggle  for  national 
existence,  producing  a  real  heroic  time,  and  stirring  up  depths  of  thought 
which  had  been  stagnant  during  a  long  period  of  tranquillity,  or  of  mere  party 
agitation, — these  circumstances,  unprecedented  in  their  conjunction,  liad  a 
manifest  eflect  upon  our  Literature. 

"  Oh,  not  alone  when  life  flows  still  do  truth 
And  power  emerge."t 

A  new  power  and  a  wider  truth  were  especially  marked  in  the  highest 
expression  of  ideas,  that  of  Poetry.  This  outpouring  of  verse  constitutes,  in 
itself,  a  literary  era  as  remarkable  as  that  of  the  age  of  Elizabeth.  During 
the  latter  three  of  the  six  decades  of  the  reign  of  George  the  Third,  there 
had  been  also  a  vast  increase  of  the  number  of  readers  in  our  country,  with 
a  correspondent  extension  of  periodical  writing — that  form  of  literature  v;hich 
is  the  surest  indication  of  a  larger  public  to  be  addressed.  If  we  adequately 
bear  in  mind  the  expansion  of  thought  that  was  coincident  with  the  great 
events  of  this  remarkable  period,  and  trace  also  the  rapid  growth  of  an 
influential  body  of  readers  beyond  the  narrow  circles  of  the  learned  and  the 
fashionable,  to  whom  nearly  all  writers  had  addressed  themselves  in  the  first 
tliree  decades  of  this  reign,  we  may  find  two  links  by  which  to  connect  the 
rapid  and  imperfect  notices  which  we  now  propose  to  ofter,  without  any 
attempt  at  minute  criticism,  of  what  is  geuerically  termed  The  Press. 

About  the  time  when  Samuel  Johnson  died, J  there  appeared  a  writer  who 
suddenly  emerged  from  a  provincial  life  of  sickness  and  seclusion,  after  having 
passed  his  fiftieth  year,  to  become  "  the  most  popular  poet  of  his  genera- 
tiou."§  William  Cowper  was  the  precursor  of  the  poetical  school  that 
sprang  up  amidst  the  excitement  of  the  French  Eevolution.  He  had  many 
distinctive  qualities  essentially  dift'erent  from  the  leaders  of  that  school.     He 

*  See  Ue  Tocqueville,  "  Society  in  France  before  the  Revululion,"  chap.  iiv. 

t  lirowning — "Paracelsus,"!. 

t  See  A  nie,  vol.  vii.  cbaj).  v. 

5  Southey,  Life  of  Cowpev  in  Collected  Works,  chap,  i. 
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was  unfamiliar  with  German  modes  of  thought,  and  German  models  of  com- 
position. With  the  exception  of  one  humorous  poem,  his  wrtinga  did  not 
aaaume  the  narrative  form,  which  was  so  marked  a  characteristic  of  the  next 
oeriud.  His  first  volume,  published  in  1784,  contained  the  didactic  poems, 
which  may  almost  be  termed  satires,  of  Table  Talk,  The  Progress  of  Error, 
Truth,  Expostulation,  Hope,  Charity,  Conversation,  Retirement.  Cowper's 
poetical  talents  were  known  to  his  intimate  friends,  and  he  had  previously 
published  the  Oluey  Hymns.  But  when  Mrs.  Unwin  urged  upon  him,  as  an 
employment  that  might  divert  him  from  thoughts  mider  which  his  mental 
powers  too  often  broke  down,  to  produce  a  work  of  magnitude,  she  little  ex- 
pected that  some  six  thousand  lines  would  have  been  written  in  a  time  scarcely 
exceeding  three  months.  Tlie  peculiar  character  of  this  first  volume  was 
scarcely  calculated  to  win  for  it  a  sudden  popularity.  It  was  not  till  after 
the  publication  of  his  second  volume,  in  1785,  containing  The  Task,  that  the 
strong  sense,  the  high  morality,  the  earnest  piety,  the  love  of  nature,  the 
depth  of  the  home  affections,  which  characterize  these  poems,  began  to  be 
fully  recognized  and  duly  appreciated.  The  conventionalities  of  most  of  the 
poets  who  had  preceded  Cowper  were  to  be  cast  aside  and  forgotten  in  this 
manifestation  of  the  power  of  earnestness  and  simplicity.  The  popularity 
which,  with  some  persons,  must  have  been  at  first  retarded  by  the  strong 
religious  feeling  of  these  poems,  was  ultimatelr  increased,  in  what  has  been 
denominated  "the  great  religious  movement  of  the  end  of  the  last  century." 
Cowper  died  in  1800 ;  but  as  a  painter  of  manners  he  represents  the 
fashions  and  classes  before  the  French  Revolution.  Some  of  the  satire 
belongs  to  no  especial  generation.  The  waste  of  time  in  cards  and  dice  ;  the 
rank  debauch,  which  suits  Clodio's  filthy  taste,  who  can  "  drink  five  bottles, 
and  bilk  the  score" — Gorgonius  the  glutton,  "  abdominous  and  wan" — these 
are  general  portraits.     The  novelists 

"  Whose  corresponding  misses  filled  the  ream 
With  sentimental  frippery  and  dream,'' 

will  possibly  never  be  extinct.  The  petit  maitre  parson  in  Cowper's  admirable 
portraiture  is  a  successor  of  the  gross  TruUiber  of  a  former  age.  Fielding 
probably  never  saw  the  preacher  who  brings  forth  the  pocket  mirror  in  the 
pulpit,  or  with  opera-glass  watches  the  slow  retiring  fair.  He  might  have 
seen  the  court  chaplain 

'  Frequent  in  Park,  with  lady  at  his  side." 

But  the  churchmen  generally  of  his  time  were  marked  by  the  slovenly  neglect 
and  rustic  coarseness,  which  Cowper  preferred  to  the  affectation  of  the  clerical 
coxcomb  of  his  satire.  The  political  profligacy  of  those  times  was  nevermore 
strongly  painted  than  in  the  picture  of  the  country  gentleman,  who,  having 
expended  his  wealth  in  gaming  or  building,  burns  to  serve  his  country,  and 
receives  the  price  of  his  vote  from  ministerial  grace  or  private  patronage.  The 
venal  senator,  and  the  remorseless  highwayman,  each  belong  to  those  good  old 
times : — 
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"  Oh,  innocent !  compared  with  arts  like  these. 
Crape  and  cock'd  pistol,  and  the  whistling  ball 
Sent  through  the  traveller's  temples  !" 
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In  those  days  public  corruption  and  private  iTumorality  filled  the  thinking 
with  apprehension:  — 

"  'Tis  therefore,  sober  and  good  men  are  sad 
For  England*s  glory,  seeing  it  wax  pale 
And  sickly,  while  her  champions  wear  their  hearts 
So  loose  to  private  duty,  that  no  brain 
Healthful  and  undisturb'd  by  factions  fumes. 
Can  dream  then:  trusty  to  the  general  weal." 

Cowper  believed  that  the  public  men  of  his  time  had  grown  degenerate — "  th? 
age  of  virtuous  polities  is  past." 

In  such  a  brief  view  of  literary  progress  as  we  are  now  attempting  to 
give,  it  appears  to  us  important  to  divide  our  subject  into  two  periods  of  very 
moderate  extent.  In  bis  great  work  on  the  Literature  of  Europe,  Mr.  Hallam 
gives  the  leading  writers  in  various  periods  of  half  a  century  each.  Although 
such  a  division  has  the  apparent  inconvenience  of  making  a  somewhat  too 
distinct  line  of  separation  in  the  works  of  the  same  author  (as  in  the  case  of 
Shakespere,  who  vprote  at  the  end  of  the  16th  century  and  the  beginning  of 
the  17th),  it  is  far  more  satisfactory  than  the  plan  pursued  by  an  eminent 
Qistcriau  of  our  own  time.  It  is  somewhat  embarrassing  to  our  chronolo- 
gical notions  when  we  find  Rogers  and  Tennyson  in  the  same  chapter  of 
poets,  Sharon  Turner  and  Macaulay  of  historians,  and  Miss  Edgeworth  and 
Thackeray,  of  novelists.*  The  convenience,  if  not  the  necessity,  of  adopting 
aiore  manageable  eras,  and  even  of  dividing  in  some  cases  the  productions  of 
one  man  into  two  eras,  may  be  estimated  by  reference  to  the  cases  of  Rogers 
and  Crabbe.  The  author  of  the  "  Pleasures  of  Memory "  published 
his  "  Ode  to  Superstition,  and  other  Poems,"  iu  1786.  Crabbe's  early 
poems,  "The  Library,"  "The  Village,"  and  "The  Newspaper,"  appeared 
from  1781  to  1784.  The  "Italy"  of  Rogers  did  not  appear  till  1822; 
Crabbe's  "Tales  of  the  Hall"  appeared  in  1819.  In  their  early  career, 
Rogers  and  Crabbe  belonged  to  the  generation  of  Cowper  and  Burns ;  in 
their  latter  period  they  belonged  to  the  same  age  as  Byron  and  Moore. 

Crabbe,  more  than  any  other  poet  of  either  of  the  periods  to  which  he 
belongs,  is  a  painter  of  manners.  It  has  been  observed  by  a  critic  of  no 
common  order,  that  "  with  all  its  originality,  the  poetical  genius  of  Crabbe 
was  acted  upon  and  changed  by  the  growth  of  new  tastes  and  a  new  spirit  in 

the  times  through  which  he  lived As  he  lived,   indeed,   in  two 

eras,  so  lie  wrote  in  two  styles."t  His  early  poems,  which  are  essentially 
didactic,  contain  little  of  the  poetical  element  which  is  to  be  found  in  the 
strong  and  impassioned  narrative  of  his  later  years.  "  The  Library "  and 
"  The  Newspaper  "  necessarily  deal  with  the  subjects  of  our  own  present 
chapter. 

The  age  of  great  books  was  gone, — the  age  when  an  author  wrote  his 
one  folio,  bepraised  by  poetic  friends ;  when  the  ponderous  gift  was  accepted 
by  princes  ;  and  when 

'  Ladies  read  the  work  they  could  not  lift." 

The  age  of  abatraats,  and  abridgments,  and  pamphlets  was  come, — the  age  of 

*  So  in  Alison,  "Europe  from  the  Fall  of  Napoleon,"  vol.  i.  chap.  5. 

t  "  Hisiory  of  English  Literature."  bv  George  L.  Oraik,  LL.U.,  1S61,  vol.  li.  p.  485. 
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"a  folio  «Mm6er  once  a  week  "  la  "The  Library"  the  "Ancient  worthies 
of  Koinance "  are  in.  disgrace ;  the  giants,  the  knights  and  the  magicians 
are  gone.  The  Poet  accurately  describea  the  quality  of  the  fiction  which  had 
succeeded  to  the  "  brood  of  old  Eomance."  The  novels  of  the  Sentimental 
School  were  in  fashion,  as  well  as  the  Sentimental  Comedy.  These  mawkish 
productions  were  "  stories  of  repentant  rakes  wooing  humble  nymphs  ;"  or  of 
"  virtue  going  to  midnight  masquerade  on  purpose  to  be  tried  ;  "  or,  the  let- 
ters of  the  tender  Delia  to  the  sympathizing  Lucinda.  Crabbe's  novel-reading 
experience  is  also  given  as  a  reminiscence  of  his  later  period.  "  Wanderings 
of  the  Heart ;  "  "  Confessions  of  a  Nun ;  "  "  Tales  of  Winters,  Summers, 
Springs,  at  Bath  and  Brighton,"  in  which  "  all  was  love  and  flight  to  Gretna 
Green  ;  "  these  were  the  staple  of  the  Circulating  Libraries,  then  recently 
tailed  into  existence. 

"  The  Newspaper  "  describes  that  great  province  of  the  realms  of  print  as 
it  existed  four  or  five  years  before  the  French  Kevolution.  At  the  date  of 
Crabbe's  poem,  there  were  seventy-nine  newspapers  published  in  Great 
Britain  and  Ireland.  Seven  years  before,  there  were  seventeen  in  London, 
of  which  seven  were  daily,  and  one  of  once  a  week.  The  name  of  Sunday 
paper  was  eschewed  till  "  Johnson's  Sunday  Monitor "  appeared,  which 
Crabbe  not  unjustly  satirizes  for  "  the  moral  essays  on  his  front,  and  carnal 
business  in  the  rear."  Flourishing  with  morning  papers  and  evening  papers, 
there  were  papers  of  thrice  a  week  and  tvrice  a  week.  Crabbe  gives  the  titles 
of  some  members  of  the  literature  which  he  holds  in  contempt  as  "  those 
vapid  sheets," — Ledgers,  Chronicles,  Posts,  Heralds.  One  paper,  which 
appeared  a  year  after  his  poem, "  The  Daily  Universal  Eegister,"  is  remarkable 
as  having  been  printed  and  published  by  John  Walter,  Printing  House 
Square.  The  name  of  that  journal,  in  1788,  was  changed  to  "  The  Times." 
Crabbe  had  no  taste  for  newspapers.  In  their  politics  they  were  "  fickle  and 
false  ;  "  they  were  "  the  poisoned  springs  from  learning's  fountain  ;  "  "  blind 
guides,"  "anonymous  slanderers."  The  newspaper  editors  were  "mutual 
thieves  from  each  brother's  hoard  ;  "  "  what  you  read  in  one  you  read  through 
all." 

*'  TUeir  runners  ramble  day  and  night, 
To  dra^  each  lurking  deed  to  open  light ; 
For  daily  bread  the  dirty  trade  they  ply, 
Coin  their  fresh  tales,  and  live  upon  the  lie." 

Some  of  this  satire  was  no  doubt  poetical  exaggeration  ;  but  at  that  period 
newspapers  had  no  high  character  to  sustain.  The  government  dreaded  and 
despised  them  ;  they  were  in  perpetual  conflict  with  the  Parliament  about 
privilege  ;  their  contributors  were  ill-paid  ;  their  proprietors  and  editors  had 
little  social  respect.  How  great  has  been  the  change  !  It  was  during  the 
war  that  newspapers,  such  as  the  Morning  Chronicle,  became  valuable  pro- 
perties. James  Perry,  the  proprietor  of  that  paper,  was  originally  a  reporter 
at  a  guinea  a-week.  A  payment  of  this  amount  for  his  weekly  services  was 
refused  by  one  whose  presumption  was  thus  described  by  one  of  the  most 
energetic  of  the  newspaper  producers : — "  We  hear  much  of  purse-proud 
insolence,  but  poets  can  sometimes  be  insolent  on  the  conscious  power 
of  talent,  as  well  as  vulgar  upstarts  can  be  on  the  conscious  power  of  purse. 
.     .     .     .     It  would  surely  have  been  a  more  honourable  employment  tbau 
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that  of  an  excise-gauger."  We  turn  from  the  "base  ephemera"  of  past 
journalism  to  Robert  Burns  "  the  excise-gauger,"  the  greatest  name  in  that 
era  of  our  literature  that  immediately  preceded  the  French  Revolution. 

From  the  first  publication  in  1786  of  a  volume  of  Poems,  chiefly  in  the 
Scottish  dialect,  by  Robert  Burns,  which  was  printed  in  the  town  of 
Kilmarnock,  Scotland  felt  that  a  great  spirit  had  arisen  to  shed  a  new 
lustre  on  the  popular  language  and  literature.  The  immediate  and  wide- 
spreading  reputation  of  Burns  was  produced  by  something  much  higher  than 
the  wonderment  that  an  unlettered  ploughman  should  have  been  able  to 
produce  verses  not  only  of  such  commanding  strength,  but  of  such  unlaboured 
refinement.  The  Scottish  dialect  which,  to  a  certain  extent,  was  almost 
obsolete  for  the  purposes  of  literature,  became,  in  the  hands  of  this  peasant, 
the  vehicle  of  thoughts  and  descriptions  which,  whether  impassioned  or 
humorous,  tender  or  satirical,  received  a  new  charm  from  the  simplicity  of 
the  language  whose  ordinary  use  was  vulgarized  by  the  illiterate.  Burns  had 
not  the  creative  power  of  the  highest  order  of  poets ;  but  in  describing  his 
own  emotions  with  a  warmth  equal  to  the  energy  with  which  he  plunged  into 
his  loves  or  friendships  ;  in  delineating  with  the  frankest  unreserve  the  errors 
from  which  his  manly  sense  and  his  natural  veneration  for  what  is  of  good 
report  could  not  preserve  him ;  in  painting  with  the  most  admirable  truth 
the  appearances  of  nature  or  the  social  characteristics  which  presented  them- 
selves to  his  observation,- — few  poets  have  approached  him.  In  his  occasional 
impurities  of  thought  and  diction,  which  were  the  outbreak  of  a  recklet's 
levity,  we  always  see  a  noble  nature  beneath  the  display  of  the  wildest 
licence.  The  mode  in  which  Burns  "  unlocked  his  heart"  has  nothing  in  it 
of  that  inordinate  aelf-love  which  exhibits  itself  in  touches  of  glaring  vanity 
or  affected  modesty,  each  intended  to  challenge  admiration.  In  his  manly 
pride  there  is  no  peevish  misanthropy.  In  his  violations  of  decorum  tliere 
is  no  desire  to  make  proselytes  to  immorality.  The  egotism  of  Burns  may 
be  compared  with  the  egotism  of  the  most  popular  English  poet  of  the  suc- 
ceeding generation.  In  the  morbid  introspection  and  the  capricious  hatreds 
of  him  who  "  woke  one  morning  and  found  himself  famous,"  we  look  in  vain 
for  the  innate  nobleness  of  character  of  the  rustic,  who,  having  gone  from  hia 
plough  to  become  the  spoiled  child  of  Edinburgh  society,  fell  afterwards  into 
habits  of  intemperance,  and  yet,  in  the  grossest  errors  of  his  life,  never 
exhibited  a  mean  spirit.  What  Burns  produced  under  all  the  disadvantages 
of  imperfect  education,  of  continuous  labour,  of  uncongenial  employment,  of 
corrupting  society,  made  him  emphatically  the  national  poet  of  Scotland  in 
tiie  twelve  years  which  were  allotted  to  his  life  after  his  first  publication. 
It  lias  been  affirmed — and  we  are  not  disposed  to  question  the  truth  of  the 
opinion — that  the  influence  of  Burns  upon  the  popular  mind  of  Scotland 
"  has  been  all  for  good,  enlarging,  elevating,  and  refining  the  national  heart, 
as  well  as  awakening  it.  The  tendency  of  some  things,  both  in  the  character 
of  the  ])eople  and  their  peculiar  institutions,  required  such  a  chedi  or 
counteraction  as  was  supplied  by  this  frank,  generous,  reckless  poetry."  • 

Wiiilst  Scotland  is  producing  her  Burns,  whose  inspiration  was  the 
bracing  air  of  his  own  rivtrs  and  hills,  and  whose  imagery  was  derived  from  the 


♦  Oraik    "Englieh  Literature,"  vol.  ii.  p.  424. 
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livin"  or  iuanimate  nature  around  him,  England  has  her  Darwin,  who  deemed 
it  the  office  of  a  poet  to  penetrate  beneath  the  surface  of  natural  appearances 
and  to  exhibit  the  mysteries  of  physiology  in  sonorous  rhyme.  The  physician 
of  Derby  is  almost  forgotten.  "  The  Loves  of  the  Plants"  are  less  popularly 
known  than  Canning's  imitation,  "  The  Loves  of  the  Triangles."  The  attempt 
of  Darwin  to  marry  Science  to  Poetry  was  the  mistake  of  a  man  of  real  talent 
and  knowledge.  The  material  spirit  of  his  age  pressed  heavily  upon  him. 
The  applications  of  scientific  discovery  to  the  great  works  of  industry  filled  his 
fancy  with  incongruous  imagery.  He  saw  in  Physics  a  world  of  grandeur 
and  beauty  not  yet  appropriated  by  Imagination ;  and  he  contrived  that 
unnatural  alliance  of  Fact  and  Fiction  which,  however  admired  in  his  own 
day,  has  made  his  analogies  and  similes  now  appear  simply  ludicrous.  The 
fantastic  machinery  by  which  he  attempts  to  connect  the  laws  of  vegetable 
and  animal  life,  and  the  operations  of  art,  with  the  presence  of  invisible 
beings,  is  to  make  the  sylphs,  which  hovered  round  Pope's  Belinda  in  their 
tricksy  beauty,  very  poor  substitutes,  in  Darwin's  hard  unrealities,  for  human 
intere;ts.  Poetry  has  better  materials  to  work  upon,  even  in  the  mortal 
toilers  by  the  side  of  the  steam-engine,  than  the  "  Nymphs,"  who  "  in 
simmering  cauldrons  played."    Darwin  is  poetical  when  he  becomes  prophetic  : 

"  Soon  shall  tby  arm,  unoonquered  Steam,  afar 
Drag  the  slow  barge,  or  drive  the  rapid  car." 

The  prophecy  is  accomplished.     But  steam  has  another  work  to  do  : 

**  Or,  on  wide  waving  wings  expanded  bear 
The  flying  chariot  through  the  fields  of  air." 

The  specific  levity  of  air,  he  explains,  being  too  great  for  the  support  of 
great  burdens  by  balloons,  "  there  seems  no  probable  method  of  flying  con- 
veniently, but  by  the  powers  of  steam,  or  some  other  explosive  material, 
which  another  half-century  may  probably  discover."  The  aerial  journey  in 
the  steam-car  is  to  be  not  only  safe  but  joyous  ;  there  will  probably  be  an 
intended  emigration  to  the  moon,  when 

"  Fair  crews  triumphant,  leaning  from  above, 
Shall  wave  their  fluttering  kerchiefs  as  they  move." 

A  poetical  revolution  was  at  band.  A  little  before  the  beginning  of  the 
convulsions  of  France,  and  during  the  first  year  or  two  of  the  war,  there  was 
a  swarm  of  gaudy  insects  fluttering  in  the  sunshine  of  fashion,  whose  painted 
wings,  bearing  them  from  flower  to  flower,  were  more  admired  than  the 
"ample  pinion"  of  the  true  Poet.  This  school,  called  Delia  Cruscan,  origi- 
nated with  an  English  coterie  at  Florence.  The  sonnets,  canzonets,  elegies, 
epigrams,  epistles  of  the  Anna  Matildas,  Laura-Marias,  Orlandos,  Cesarios, 
were  long  poured  out  unceasingly.  William  Giflbrd,  who  destroyed  the  tribe 
by  his  "  Baviad "  and  his  "  Maeviad,"  says  "  the  epidemic  malady  was 
spreading  from  fool  to  fool ; "  and  "  from  one  end  of  the  kingdom  to  another 
all  was  nonsense  and  Delia  Crusca."  Giflford  not  improperly  lauds  the  work 
which  he  had  done  in  clearing  the  gardens  of  the  Hesperides  from  this  deadly 
blight.  "  Pope  and  Milton  resumed  their  superiority."  He  might  have  added 
that  he  did  something  to  make  room  for  another  school, — for  Wordsworth, 
Coleridge,  and  Southev      In  spite  of  the  "  This  will  never  do  "  of  the  great 
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northern  critic,  the  Lake  School,  so  called,  which  this  illustrious  trio  founded, 
has  survived,  and  will  survive. 

If  the  estimates  of  writers  by  their  contemporaries  are  not  always  true, 
they  are  at  least  curious  as  illustrations  of  the  prevailing  taste.  In  1809  there 
appeared  a  satire,  by  an  anonymous  author,  entitled  "  English  Bards  and 
Scotch  Reviewers."  Some  of  this  early  production  of  Lord  Byron  is  personal 
spite,  and  much  is  false  criticism.  In  after  years  he  suppressed  the  poem, 
having  moderated  his  anger  and  matured  his  judgment.  Tet,  if  the  poetical 
critic  had  not,  to  some  extent,  reflected  the  popular  opinion,  he  would  not 
have  described  "the  simple  Wordsworth," 

**  Who,  both  by  precept  and  example,  shows 
That  prose  is  verse,  and  verse  is  merely  prose  ;" 

nor  characterized  "  gentle  Coleridge  " 

"To  turgid  ode  and  tumid  stanza  dear." 

Southey  comes  off  better  : 

"  Let  Sonthey  sing,  although  his  teeming  muse, 
Prolific  every  spring,  be  too  profuse." 

It  may  be  consolatory  to  neglected  poets  to  know,  that  the  two  greatest  of 
the  Lake  Poets  have  won  their  freshest  laurels  from  a  generation  that  suc- 
ceeded the  doubters  and  scoflers  of  their  early  period.  It  was  not  merely  the 
dull  and  the  acrimonious  who  spoke  slightingly  of  Wordsworth  and  Coleridge, 
even  as  recently  as  1811.  Leigh  Hunt,  in  most  cases  a  generous  critic,  in  his 
"Feast  of  the  Poets"  makes  Apollo  look  pleased  upon  "Bob  Southey;" 
but  Apollo  "turned  without  even  a  look  "  for  the  "  three  or  four  others  " 
who  had  entered  with  him  : 

"  For  Coleridge  had  vexed  him  long  since,  I  suppose, 
By  his  idling,  and  gabbling,  and  muddling  in  prose  ; 
And  as  to  that  Wordsworth  !  he'd  been  so  benurst, 
Second  childhood  with  him  had  come  close  on  the  first."* 

Apollo  having  cried,  "  Laurels  for  four,"  the  honoured  guests  of  the  God  are 
Campbell,  Southey,  Scott,  and  Moore.  Crabbe  is  to  be  recreated  "  down- 
stairs :" 

"  And  let  him  have  part  of  what  goes  from  the  table." 

Wordsworth  had  appeared  as  a  writer  of  verse  in  1793.  The  first  volume  of 
the  "Lyrical  Ballads"  was  published  in  1798.  In  the  second  volume,  published 
in  1800,  he  was  associated  with  Coleridge.  Of  "Joan  of  Arc,"  the  first  poem 
which  Southey  gave  to  the  world,  in  1796,  a  portion  was  contributed  by  Cole- 
ridge. The  relative  value  of  the  three  friends,  as  poets,  has  been  somewhat 
diiferently  adjudged  in  the  present  time  from  the  early  estimate  of  their  peculiar 
powers.  Southey,  the  most  voluminous,  is  now  little  read,  and  has  certainly 
not  produced  an  enduring  influence  upon  our  poetical  literature.  Coleridge, 
w  ho,  of  the  trio,  has  written  the  smaller  amount  of  verse,  is  generally  held  to  be 
tlie  most  exquisite  artist,  although  least  fitted  to  be  popular.  Wordsworth — 
described  by  Hazlitt  as  the  most  original  poet  living  ;  but  one  whose  writings 
were  not  read  by  the  vulgar,  not  understood  by  the  learned,  despised  by  the 

•  We  5)noto  from  the  first  edition  of  this  clever  poem,  published  in  "  The  Reflector." 
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great,  and  ridiculed  by  the  fashionable — lived  to  see  his  writings  universally 
read  by  learned,  great,  fashionable,  and  even  "  the  vulgar."  His  power  was 
slowly  won,  but  it  was  enduring ;  for  he  looked  beyond  the  classes  that  were 
once  deemed  to  be  alone  sufficiently  elevated  for  the  purposes  of  didactic 
or  descriptive  verse.  The  great  objection  to  his  writings  was,  "  the  wilfulness 
with  which  he  persists  in  choosing  his  examples  of  intellectual  ditruity  and 
tenderness  exclusively  from  the  lowest  ranks  of  society."  The  Edinburgh 
Eeviewer  wanted  Mr.  Wordsworth,  "  instead  of  confining  himself  almost  en- 
tirely to  the  society  of  the  dale-men,  and  cottagers,  and  little  children,  who 
form  the  subjects  of  his  book,  to  condescend  to  mingle  a  little  more  with  the 
people  who  were  to  read  and  judge  of  it."*  The  poet  had  his  reward  in  the 
fact  that  the  exceptional  class  of  the  lower  ranks  became  his  readers  and 
admirers.     He  survived  till  the  era  of  diffused  education. 

It  was  the  complaint  of  the  author  of  "  English  Bards,"  that  a  new  reading 
public  had  arisen  to  buy  books  according  to  their  own  tastes. 

"  Each  country  book-club  bows  the  knee  to  BaaL 
And,  hurling  lawful  genius  from  the  throne, 
Erects  a  shrine  and  idol  of  its  own." 

It  was  a  grievance,  that  out  of  this  new  demand  authors  were  to  be  paid  at 
a  rate  far  beyond  that  of  the  exclusive  periods  of  the  commerce  of  literature. 
For  this  was  Byron  indignant  in  his  days  of  innocence,  when  he  could  spurn 
Scott  as  "  Apollo's  venal  son,"  deeming  it  a  sin  against  the  dignity  of  verse 
that  the  booksellers  had  agreed  to  pay  for  "  Marmion  "  at  the  rate  of  "  half- 
a-crown  a  line."  In  a  year  or  two  Byron  was  as  greedy  a  worshipper  of  "  stern 
Mammon  "  as  any  "  hireling  bard."  The  Circulating  Library  and  the  Book 
Club  had,  to  some  extent,  superseded  the  comparatively  small  number  of 
private  book-buyers.  To  this  more  numerous  body  of  readers  did  the  pub- 
lishers of  "  The  Lay  of  the  Last  Minstrel,"  of  "  Marmion,"  of  "  The  Lady  of 
the  Lake,"  and  of  Scott's  other  romances  in  verse,  address  themselves,  when 
they  reprinted  his  inconveniently  splendid  and  dear  quartos  in  more  modest 
and  cheaper  octavos.  "  The  Lay  of  the  Last  Minstrel "  was  published  in  1805, 
and  "  Marmion  "  in  1808.  Byron  designated  these  poems  as  "  stale  romance." 
With  them  commenced  the  new  era  of  narrative  poetry,  which  has  almost 
wholly  superseded  the  merely  didactic  and  descriptive  orders  of  verse,  and 
which  is  not  incompatible  with  the  most  refined  and  most  subtle  reve- 
lations of  poetical  feeling.  Never  was  a  greater  mistake  than  the  designation 
of  Scott's  narrative  poems  as  "  stale  romance."  He  had  the  most  ample 
knowledge  of  all  the  romances  of  chivalry,  and  especially  of  the  legendary 
lore  of  his  native  land.  His  critical  devotion  to  this  most  seductive  of  the 
pursuits  of  antiquarianism  was  exhibited  in  his  "  Minstrelsy  of  the  Scottish 
Border,"  originally  published  in  1802  and  1803.  The  young  Edinburgh 
Advocate  had  previously  cultivated  an  acquaintance  with  the  Literature  of 
Germany,  of  which  new  well  of  thought  and  diction  other  poets  were 
drinking  so  freely.  But  he  saw  at  home  a  waste  ground  of  imagination 
ready  for  his  profitable  culture.  The  quaint  and  sometimes  tedious  sim- 
plicity of  the  old  romance  was  to  be  superseded  by  a  rush  of  easy  and  glowing 
narrative  which  the  imperfectly  cultivated  mind  could  enjoy ;  and  of  which 

*  Jeffrey's  "Eesajs,"  vol.  i'u  p.  508. 
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t'le  critical  faculty  could  scarcely  deny  the  cliarm,  however  it  might  sneer  at 
mountain  spirits  and  river  sprites,  the  goblin  page  and  the  wizard's  grave. 
There  are  two  critical  notices  of  Scott's  Poems,  reprinted  in  juita-position 
by  their  accomplished  author,  which  sufficiently  indicate  the  triumphs  which 
Scott  had  achieved  in  a  few  years.  That  on  "  The  Lay  of  the  Last  Minstrel," 
written  in  1805,  concludes  thus :  "  The  locality  of  the  subject  is  likely  to 
obstruct  its  popularity  ;  and  the  author,  by  confiniag  himself  in  a  great 
measure  to  the  description  of  manners  and  personal  adventures,  has  forfeited 
the  attraction  which  might  have  been  derived  from  the  delineation  of  rural 
scenery."  *  The  critique  on  "  The  Lady  of  the  Lake,"  written  in  1810, 
opens  thus  :  "  Mr.  Scott,  though  living  in  an  age  remarkably  prolific  of 
original  poetry,  has  manifestly  outstripped  all  his  competitors  in  the  race  of 
popularity,  and  stands  already  upon  a  height  to  which  no  other  writer  has 
attained  in  the  memory  of  any  one  now  alive."  f 

The  popularity  of  Walter  Scott  as  a  narrative  poet  was  equalled,  if  not 
exceeded,  by  that  of  lord  Byron,  when  he  reluctantly  turned  from  satire  and 
1  he  comparatively  tame  Cantos  I.  and  II.  of  "  Childe  Harold,"  to  write  verse 
Romances,  of  which  the  scenes  were  Oriental,  and  the  heroes  were  modelled 
from  his  own  likeness.  Byron  was  almost  universally  held  as  the  first  of 
living  poets.  There  were  some,  it  is  true,  who  doubted  the  reasonableness  ol 
the  universal  homage ;  some  who  ascribed  his  extraordinary  fame  to  causes 
of  a  more  temporary  and  artificial  nature  than  the  power  of  his  genius  ;  who 
thought  that  the  multiplication  of  his  own  portrait  was  no  indication  of  a 
real  knowledge  of  the  human  heart;  who  upheld  the  faith  that  a  truly 
great  poet  could  not  be  impressed  with  the  grandeur  and  beauty  of  the 
external  world  without  an  abiding  sense  of  the  Creator's  presence,  nor  could 
survey  mankind  in  the  spirit  of  an  insane  contempt  of  his  country,  and 
of  malignant  hatred  of  classes  and  individuals  amongst  whom  he  had 
lived.  In  the  poem  which,  considered  in  a  merely  literary  point  of  view,  is 
his  greatest  production,  "  Don  Juan  "  is  the  intensification  of  the  sensual 
attributes  of  the  poet's  own  character,  dressed  up  with  marvellous  ability  for 
no  other  end  than  to  dazzle  and  corrupt.  A  higher  taste,  and  a  more  pre- 
\aleut  sense  of  decency,  has  done  more  to  consign  this  poem  to  partial 
negltct  than  Lord  Eldou's  refusal  to  give  it  the  protection  of  the  law  of 
copyright.  One  of  the  most  popular  of  our  living  novelists  has  depicted 
an  East  Indian  officer,  who,  having  returned,  after  long  absence  to  his 
native  country,  quite  unfamiUar  with  the  more  recent  judgments  of  English 
society  on  matters  of  literature,  is  scandalized  at  the  critical  opinions  of  his 
son's  friends — opinions  which  were  not  of  Colonel  Newcome's  time.  What ! 
Lord  Byron  not  one  of  the  greatest  poets  of  the  world !  Sir  Walter  a  poet 
of  the  second  order!  That  reverence  for  Mr.  Wordsworth,  what  did  it 
mean  ?  Mr.  Keats,  and  the  young  Mr.  Tennyson  of  Cambridge,  the  chief  of 
modern  poets !  Such  were  the  mutations  of  opinion  between  the  last  jeara 
of  King  George  III.  and  the  first  years  of  Queen  Victoria. 

Whilst  Byron  was  in  the  full  blaze  of  his  reputation,  and  Wordsworth 
was  slowly  establishing  an  enduring  influence  upon  the  popular  mind,  two 
young  poets  appeared,  who,  for  a  time,  had  to  endure  as  much  obloquy  and 

*  Jeffrey's  "EsBays,"  vol.  iL  p.  236.  +  Ibid.,  p.  237. 
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neglect  as  ordinarily  falls  to  the  lot  of  intrusive  ineJiocrity.  In  1812,  at  the 
age  of  twenty,  Shelley  printed  bis  "  Queen  Mab."  In  1821,  he  was  drowned 
in  the  Mediterranean.  In  these  ten  years  of  a  feverish  and  often  unhappy 
existence,  he  produced  a  body  of  poetry  "  remarkable  for  its  quantity,  but 
much  more  wonderful  for  the  quality  of  the  greater  part  of  it."  •  Fev, 
were  his  contemporary  admirers.  He  was  denounced  and  dreaded.  At  war 
w  ith  many  of  the  institutions  of  society  ;  an  unbeliever  in  Christianity,  but 
with  a  vague  belief  of  an  over-ruling  power,  and  of  the  soul's  immortality; 
his  rash  opinions,  confirmed  by  something  like  persecution  ;  it  was  reserved 
for  another  age  to  understand  the  rare  qualities  of  his  genius.  Shelley  has 
been  called  "  the  poet  of  poets."  His  highest  excellences  are  scarcely 
capable  of  rousing  enthusiasm  in  ordinary  readers,  now  that  he  w  read. 
Keats  published  two  voluiuea  of  Poems  in  1817  ;  his  third  volume  appeared 
a  few  months  before  his  death  in  1821.  The  inspiration  of  Keats,  like  that 
of  Shelley,  was  fitted  to  attract  fervent  votaries,  but  only  amongst  a  com- 
paratively small  class — those  "  of  imagination  all  compact."  The  narrative 
facility  of  Scott,  the  splendid  declamation  of  Byron,  were  elements  of  popu- 
hirity  which  were  wanting  in  these  masters  of  a  subtler  art. 

The  narrative  character,  by  which  a  great,  portion  of  the  verse  of  this 
period  had  established  its  hold  upon  the  popular  mind,  was  now  adopted  by 
writers  whose  e;a-licr  productions  were  more  in  conformity  with  the  tastes 
of  a  generation  passing  away.  Campbell  had  a  wider  reputation  than  any 
contemporary  at  the  beginning  of  the  century,  created  by  his  "  Pleasures  of 
Hope  "  and  his  noble  lyrics.  In  1809,  he  produced  "  Gertrude  of  Wyoming." 
li  igers  appeared  to  revive  from  a  sleep  of  twenty  years,  when,  in  1814,  he 
published  "  Jaqueliue,"  in  conjunction  vpith  the  "Lara"  of  Byron.  His 
"  Pleasures  of  Memory  "  appeared  in  1792.  He  returned  to  his  characteristic 
stjle  in  the  "Italy"  of  1822.  Leigh  Hunt,  whose  Juvenile  Poems  appeared 
in  1802,  and  whose  poetical  i'aculty  had  been  subsequently  displayed  in 
graceful  \erse,  light  or  serious,  in  1816  took  his  place  amongst  the  narrative 
poets  by  his  "  Story  of  Eimini."  Moore,  the  wittiest  of  satirists,  the  most 
elegant  of  soug-writers,  published  "  Lalla  Rookh  "  in  1817.  Crabbe, — who, 
when  he  published  a  volume  of  "  Poems  "  in  1807,  was  hailed  "  with  the  same 
sort  of  feeling  that  would  be  excited  by  tidings  of  an  ancient  friend,  whom  we 
no  longer  expected  to  see  in  this  world,t — in  that  volume  reprinted  "  The 
Village."  His  new  productions,  which  included  "  The  Parish  Register," 
were  principally  of  a  narrative  character.  In  1810  came  "  Tlie  Borough," 
with  the  same  marked  feature  of  the  recent  poetical  school;  in  1812, 
"  Tales ;  "  and  in  1819,  "  Tales  of  the  HaU."  It  is  in  these  novelets  in  verse 
of  Crabbe  that  we  must  look  for  such  occasional  delineations  of  manners  as 
have  made  the  prose  novels  of  Fielding  and  Smollett  most  valuable  studies  of 
the  times  in  which  they  flourished.  The  life  of  the  country  town  and  its 
neighbourhood,  half  a  century  ago,  has  coarser  and  harder  features  than 
would  now  ofler  themselves,  even  in  the  least  refined  classes.  The  sea»going 
population  of  the  "Borough"  are  "a  bold,  artful,  surly,  savage  race,"- — 
smugglers,  wreckers,  bribed  electors.      They  dwell  where  there  are  dung- 

•  Ctaik,  "English  Literature,"  vol.  ii,  p.  496, 
t  "Edin.  Review,"  April,  1808. 
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heaps  before  every  door,  iu  the  "  infected  row  we  terra  our  street."  Ther«: 
"  riots  are  nightly  heard."  "Within  their  hf  vels  all  is  filth  and  indecency. 
Books  there  are  none,  but  ballads  on  the  wall,  abusive  or  obscene.  Aid- 
borough  was  then  a  watering-'place, — and  had  a  "  Season."  There  are  few  oi 
its  visitors  now  who  would  be  content  with 

"  The  brick-floor'd  parlour  which  the  butcher  lete." 

The  Mayor  of  the  Borough,  a  prosperous  fisherman,  did  not  know  in  the 
painful  accumulation  of  wealth,  that  money  would  multiply  at  interest.  He 
was  not  alone  in  his  ignorance.  The  race  of  hoarders  was  common  in  every 
district  at  the  beginning  of  the  century.  The  neighbouring  Squire  comes 
mce  a  month  to  the  "  Free  and  Easy  Club,"  to  be  the  hero  of  the  night. 
The  rector,  doctor,  and  attorney  meet,  in  pleasant  conviviality,  to  talk  over 
parish  affairs  and  politics, — election  zeal,  and 

"The  marmuring  poor  who  will  not  fast  in  peace." 

In  such  meetings  there  was  ever  a  dictator, — a  "  Justice  Bolt," — whose 
passion  was  that  of  "  teaching  " 

"Those  who  instruction  needed  not,  or  sought ;" 

—  in  more  recent  times  a  malady  most  incident  to  Scots.  The  attorney 
then  thought  that  he  could  best  thrive  in  encouraging  litigation.  The 
apothecary,  "all  pride  and  bu.siness,  bustle  and  conceit,"  was  protected 
in  his  neglect  of  the  poor  by  a  "  drowsy  bench."  The  parish  priest, 
.  who  heeded  not  the  summons  to  a  pauper's  bed,*  had  not  yet  been 
roused  out  of  his  indifference  by  tha  presence  near  his  church  of  "  Sects  in 
Religion."  Romanists,  Baptists,  Swedenborgians,  TJuiversalists,  Jews,  were 
found  in  the  country  town  ;  but  most  prevailing  were  the  "  Methodists,  of 
two  kinds,  Calvinistic  and  Arminian." 

"  Sects  in  Religion  ?     Yes,  of  every  race 
We  nurse  some  portion  in  our  favoured  place  ;  * 

Not  one  warm  preacher  of  one  growing  Sect 
Can  say  our  Borough  treats  him  with  neglect  ; 
Frequent  as  fashions,  they  with  us  appear, 
And  you  might  ask,  '  how  think  we  for  the  year  ? '  " 

In  the  "  Edinburgh  Review,"  of  1816,  Jeffrey  attributed  the  creation  of 
an  effectual  demand  for  more  profound  speculation  and  more  serious  emotion 
than  were  dealt  in  by  the  writers  of  the  former  century,  to  the  agitations  of 
the  French  revolution,  the  impression  of  the  new  literature  of  Germany,  and 
"the  rise  or  revival  of  a  more  evangelical  spirit  in  the  body  of  the  people."  f 
The  direct  relations  of  this  "more  evangelical  spirit"  to  our  lighter 
literature  are  not  very  manifest ;  but  its  indirect  effect  may  be  traced  in  the 
general  abandonment  in  prose  works  of  fiction  of  the  grossness  which  still 
lingered  in  the  delineations  of  social  life  which  came  after  those  of  the  great 
humourists  who  were  passing  away  when  George  III.  ascended  the  throne. 
This  may  bo  partly  attributed  to  the  reformation  of  manners,  which  had 
unquestionably  been   produced  by   the   same  religious  influences   steadily 

*  The  picture  of  "  the  jovial  youth  "  who  thought  his  duty  was  comprised  in  ids   "Sunday's 
task,"  is  found  in  Crabbe's  early  poem  of  "The  Village." 
t  "  Essays,"  vol.  i.  p.  167. 
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working  amongst  a  portion  of  the  upper  and  middle  classes.  In  1787, 
Wilberforce  entered  in  his  Journal  a  solemn  record  of  what  he  deemed  one  of 
the  great  objects  of  his  life  :  "  God  has  set  before  me  the  reformation  of  my 
country's  manners."  His  other  great  object,  the  abolition  of  the  Slave 
Trade,  had  been  accomplished  ;  and  a  visible  change  had  taken  place  in  the 
general  aspects  of  society — in  all  of  the  community  except  some  of  the  very 
high,  and  many  of  the  very  low — before  the  close  of  his  career  of  practical 
benevolence  in  1833.  The  "  more  evangelical  spirit " — which  many  good  and 
earnest  men  condemned  as  sectarian,  had  penetrated  into  the  Church.  A 
writer  who  has  described  the  various  phases  of  this  transition  period  of 
religion,  with  a  natural  affection  for  the  somewhat  exclusive  society  amidst 
which  he  was  reared,  but  with  a  generous  catholicity  of  mind,  has  shown  the 
difficulty  of  discriminating  between  the  senses  of  two  appellations,  "  Ortho- 
dox" and  "  Evangelical."  He  says,  "  The  knot  would  perhaps  have  been  best 
cut,  by  defining  an  Orthodox  clergyman  as  one  who  held,  in  dull  and  barren 
formality,  tlie  very  same  doctrines  which  the  Evangelical  clergyman  held  in 
cordial  and  prolific  vitality."  *  The  "  prolific  vitality"  fortunately  took  the 
form  of  association.  Societies  were  formed  for  grappling  with  open  im- 
morality, and  for  mitigating  some  of  the  more  obvious  evils  of  vice  and 
Ignorance.  The  Theological  Literature  of  this  awakening  period  presented  a 
novel  aspect.  The  spirit  of  polite  unbelief,  which  England  had  imparted  to 
France  in  the  beginning  and  middle  of  the  eighteenth  century,  had  travelled 
back  from  France  to  England  towards  the  end  of  that  century,  in  the  grosser 
forms  of  denunciation  and  ribaldry.  Dignitaries  of  the  Church  applied 
themselves  to  put  down  "  The  Age  of  Reason"  with  gentle  argument — 
apologetical  rather  than  confidiug.  The  great  and  fashionable,  who  shuddered 
at  the  notion  that  those  beneath  them  should  have  their  faith  shaken  and 
their  morals  corrupted  by  atheistical  and  licentious  writers,  did  not  wholly 
stand  on  the  outside  of  the  circle  to  whom  the  Royal  Proclamation  of  1787 
against  Vice  was  addressed.  The  private  oft'ences,  in  the  support  of  whose 
official  interdiction  Wilberforce  founded  a  society,  were,  profanation  of  the 
Lord's  Day,  swearing,  drunkenness.  The  great  gave  their  Sunday  card 
parties,  and  Sunday  concerts,  long  after  Hannah  More  published,  in  1796, 
her  "  Estimate  of  the  Religion  of  the  Fashionable  World,"  and  Wilberforce, 
in  1797,  his  "  Practical  Christianity."  "  The  Clapham  Sect"  strove  manfully 
against  these  anomalies,  amidst  hypocritical  assent  and  covert  ridicule.  Some 
of  this  ridicule  was  deserved.  It  has  been  candidly  acknowledged  that  "  the 
spirit  of  coterie  "  was  amongst  them.  They  "  admired  in  each  other  the 
reflection  of  their  own  looks,  and  the  echo  of  their  own  voices."  t  It  is  this 
quality  that  now  renders  "  Coelebs  in  Search  of  a  Wife  " — one  of  the  most 
popular  books  of  the  class  of  religious  novels,  of  which  this  production  of 
Hannah  More  was  the  first  example — the  most  tedious  of  homilies  pretend- 
ing to  be  amusing.  What  has  been  called  "  the  unquenchable  thirst  for 
spiritual  excitement"  exposed  well-meaning  crowds,  who  had  a  perpetual 
craving  for  the  fountains  of  platform  eloquence,  to  manifest  a  spirit  of 
intolerance   and  exclusiveness  which   detracted   largely  from   their   honest 

*  Sir  James  Stephen,  "  Kssayain  Ecclesiastical  Biography,"  vol.  ii.  p.  155. 
t  Ibid.,  p.  307. 
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tnthusiasm  for  schemes  of  beuevolence.  Advertisements  in  Magazines  of 
Sfctariau  doctrines,  anuounciug  the  establishment  of  a  Margate  Hoy,  set  or 
foot  for  the  accommodation  of  religious  characters  ;  of  an  eligible  residenee, 
'11  a  nei;;hbourhood  where  the  Gospel  is  preached  in  three  places  within  half 
a  mile  ;  and  of  a  serious  man-servant  wanted  who  can  shave  ; — such  announce- 
ments as  these,  with  which  half  a  century  has  made  us  more  familiar,  were 
new  and  strange  objects  of  ridicule  in  1808*  Mackintosh,  who  looked  with 
a  real  satisfaction  at  the  public  religious  advocacy  of  such  measures  as  thu 
removal  of  slavery,  the  amendment  of  the  cnmiual  laws,  and  the  general 
circulation  of  the  Bible — himself  a  frequent  speaker  at  Anniversaries  of  Bible 
Societies — was  fully  alive  to  the  mistake  of  these  pretensions  to  peculiar 
sanctity  which  have  operated  so  injuriously  on  the  true  interests  of  religion. 
He  thus  makes  a  note  in  his  Diary  of  1818  :  "  They  have  introduced  a  new- 
language,  in  which  they  never  say  that  A.  B.  is  good,  or  virtuous,  or  even 
religious,  but  that  he  is  an  Advanced  Christian."  f 

The  orthodox  Divinity  of  this  period  was  distinguished  for  its  scholarsliip 
anil  speculative  ability  rather  than  for  the  spiritual  gifts  claimed  for  another 
school.  Of  those  who  maintained  the  intellectual  reputation  of  the  English 
Churcli,  Paley  was  the  foremost.  Of  pulpit  orators,  England  could  claim  no 
one  supreme.  Chalmers,  whose  oratorical  powers  commanded  the  admiration 
of  our  most  accomplished  parliamentary  speakers,  was  also  the  most  admire.l, 
and  deservedly  so,  of  those  who  committed  their  eloquence  to  the  calm  judgment 
of  the  closet.  His  "  Astronomical  Discourses,"  published  in  1816,  rivalled  the 
novels  of  Walter  Scott  in  their  fascinations  for  all  readers.  Scotland  produced 
another  writer  of  Sermons,  Hugh  Blair,  whose  popularity  for  a  while  was  far 
greater  than  that  of  any  modern  divine  of  the  Church  of  England.  Feeble  and 
elegant,  they  excited  no  profound  emotions  ;  but  were  generally  welcomed  as 
agreeable  reading  for  family  Sunday  evenings.  Of  a  very  different  character 
was  the  preaching  of  Robert  Hall,  the  Baptist  minister, — a  man  who  redeemed 
Dissent  from  the  imputation  of  ignorance  and  vulgarity  that  attached  to 
pulpits  filled  by  uneducated  men,  who  left  their  proper  vocations  to  be  gospel 
lights.  Sound  thinkers  such  as  Kobert  Hall  were  calculated  to  shame 
the  orthodox  divines  who,  in  too  many  instances,  were  opposed  to  the  spread 
of  Education.  In  a  sermon,  preached  in  ISIO,  on  "  The  Advantages  of  Know- 
ledge to  the  Lower  Classes,"  he  says,  "  If  there  be  any  truth  in  the  figure  by 
which  society  is  compared  to  a  pyramid,  it  is  on  them  its  stability  chiefly 
depends  ;  the  elaborate  ornaments  at  top  will  be  a  wretched  compensation  for 
the  want  of  solidity  for  the  lower  parts  of  the  structure." 

It  was  one  of  the  objects  of  the  crusade  against  "  Vice  "  carried  on  by  the 
school  of  "  Advanced  Christians,"  to  imitate  the  old  Puritans  in  their  undis- 
criminating  hatred  of  the  Stage.  This  hatred  was  a  little  out  of  season,  for 
Comedy,  happily  ceasing  to  reflect  the  worst  private  manners,  had  become 
decorous.  The  goddess  of  duluess  had  driven  the  imps  of  licentiousness  ofi 
the  boards  ;  although  their  unholy  revels  were  encoiu-aged  in  the  saloons.  This 
shauielessness  was  certainly  enough  to  make  good  men  sometimes  regard  the 
theatres  as  dangerous  for  their  sons.     But  is  was  scarcely  sufficient  to  justify 


*  "Edinburgh  Review,"  vol.  xi.  p.  351. 

+  "  life  of  Sir  James  Mackintosh,"  vol  ii.  p.  353. 
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that  tasteless  hnlred  of  all  theatrical  representations,  which  equally  pro- 
scribed "  Hamlet  "  and  "  Tom  and  Jerry,"  and  thought  that  there  ■wo\ild  be 
contamination  in  beholding  the  sublime  impersonations  of  Mrs.  Siddons,  or  in 
listening  to  the  majestic  rhetoric  of  John  Kemble.  Their  proscription  of 
the  stage  was  not  lessened  when  Miss  O'Neil  and  Edmund  Kean  came  to 
maintain  the  succession  of  great  tragedians.  It  is  remarkable  that,  with 
such  actors  as  the  patent  theatres  possessed  in  the  first  two  decades  of  the 
nineteenth  century,  and  with  all  the  affluence  of  the  poetry  of  that  era,  no 
original  tragedy  was  produced  that  could  hold  its  place,  even  by  the  side  of 
the  still  popular  scenes  of  Eowe  and  Otway.  The  poetical  tendencies  of  the 
age  were  not  dramatic;  the  most  popular  of  its  poets  wrote  many  tragedies; 
but  "it  may  be  doubted  whether  there  is,  in  all  lord  Byron's  plays,  a  single 
remarkable  passa^jie  which  owes  any  portion  of  its  interest  or  effect  to  its 
connection  with  the  characters  or  the  action."*  The  same  n)ay  be  said  of 
the  dramas  of  Coleridge.  Scott's  three  attempts  at  poetical  dialogue  were 
utter  failures.  The  poets  who  wrote  plays  did  not  conceive  them  in  the 
spirit  of  plays  to  be  acted.  Mr.  Milman's  "  Fazio,"  which  was  not  written 
for  the  stage,  was  better  adapted  to  the  stage,  and  h.id  a  greater  success 
than  any  other  works  of  a  living  poet,  in  the  hands  of  the  actors,  who  seized 
upon  it  before  the  existence  of  the  law  of  dramatic  copyright.  In  the  same 
era,  when  manners  were  sufficiently  marked  to  offer  valuable  studies  of  the 
social  life  of  the  upper  classes,  there  was  no  worthy  successor  to  Sheridan. 
Had  there  been  a  comic  writer  who  could  have  carried  forward  some  portion 
of  the  brilliant  wit  of  "  The  School  for  Scandal,"  to  have  shown  us  the 
"  dandies"  of  the  Regency^a  race  whose  foppery  was  not  less  intellectual 
than  tiiat  of  the  sparkling  heroes  of  Congiwe  and  Vanbrugh — we  might 
have  had  preserved  to  ua  a  picture  of  manners  which  have  wholly  departed 
in  the  lazy  affectation  of  the  exclusive  class  in  more  recent  days.  Tbs 
manners  which  the  stage  presented  were  made  up  of  traits  of  character 
derived  from  the  peculiar  aptitudes  of  the  comic  actors — the  Irishman,  the 
Torkshireman,  the  rakish  right-honourable,  the  sentimental  tradesman — 
all  drawn  to  a  pattern  of  the  most  approved  mode  of  flattering  the  honest, 
patriotic,  and  somewhat  obtuse  middle  class,  who  were  the  great  supporters 
of  the  theatre.  John-Bullism  was  in  the  ascendant ;  and  there  was  no  surer 
way  to  an  Englishman's  heart  than  to  stimulate  his  national  pride,  and  repre- 
sent his  fireside  as  the  seat  of  all  the  virtues. 

If  the  classic  Comedy  had  passed  away, — if  ApoUo,  coming  to  the  "  Feast 
of  the  Poets,"  mistook  "  Reynolds  and  Arnold,  Hook,  Dibdin  and  Cherry," 
for  "  the  waiters" — the  Novel,  at  the  beginning  of  the  century,  was  beginning 
to  assert  its  legitimate  claims  to  be  the  reflector  of  manners  as  well  as  "the 
mender  of  hearts."  The  prose  fictions  of  Godwin  and  Holcroft  were  written 
for  the  development  of  political  doctrines.  "  Caleb  Williams "  is  not  a 
fiction  of  actual  life ;  although  a  most  forcible  protest  against  some  of  the 
grosser  forms  of  injustice  and  oppression  which  prevailed  in  a  social  state 
professing  to  be  based  upon  the  legal  rights  of  all  conditions  of  men.  "  Huo-h 
Trevor"  is  a  mild  infusion  of  the  principles  that  placed  its  author  in  a 
dangerous  position,  from  which  he  was  saved  by  the  eloquence  of  Erskine 

*    H.irauUy,  "Ess.iys,"  vol.  i.  p.  340. 
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The  "  Zeluco"  and  otlier  novels  of  Dr.  Moore  were  of  the  same  semi-didactic 
character.  Fanny  Burney  was  a  delineator  of  fiishionable  life ;  but  there  is 
nothing  half  so  real  in  "Evelina"  and  "Cecilia"  and  "Camilla,"  aa  her 
pictures  of  the  dull  court  of  George  III.  at  Windsor,  with  the  equerries 
standing  for  two  hours  in  an  outer  room  to  hear  the  evening  concerts.  The 
ordinary  routine  of  the  upper  slaves  of  Eoyalty,  described  by  one  of  the 
victims  as  "riding  and  walking,  and  standing  and  bowing"  in  dutiful  atten- 
dance, and  their  highest  accomplishments,  to  walk  out  of  a  room  backwards 
and  never  to  cough  or  sneeze — these  courtly  attributes  are  emineutlv  sugges- 
tive of  the  contrast  between  the  life  in  the  Lodge  at  Windsor  in  1786,  ana 
the  life  in  the  Pavilion  at  Brighton  thirty  years  later.  George  III.  asking 
wise  questions  of  men  of  science  that  were  admitted  to  the  Queen's  tea- 
table — Dr.  Herschel,  Mr.  Bryant,  and  Mr.  De  Luc  ; — and  the  Eegent  assuring 
Mr.  Wilberforce  that  if  he  would  come  to  dine  with  him  his  ears  should 
not  be  offended — "  I  should  hear  nothing  in  his  house  to  give  me  pain, 
that  even  if  there  should  be  at  another  time,  there  should  not  be  when  I 
was  there:"*  George  III.  reading  his  despatches  before  his  eight  o'clock 
chapel ;  tramping  over  his  farm  or  following  his  harriers  till  his  one  o'clock 
dinner, —  and  George  IV.  remaining  in  his  rohe  de  chamhre  all  the  morning, 
either  to  receive  his  ministers,  or  lecturing  his  tailor  on  the  cut  of  his 
last  new  coat.f — although  these  may  be  traits  of  individual  character,  they 
are  nevertheless  to  be  associated  with  marked  changes  in  the  general  tone 
of  society.  The  "plain  living"  was  gone.  The  "  high  thinking"  might  have 
also  been  "  no  more,"  had  not  a  change  come  over  the  manners  of  the  great, 
and  had  not  the  middle  classes  been  raised  and  refined  by  a  nobler  order  of 
literature.     It  was  in  1802  that  the  despairing  poet  complained, — 

"  No  grandeur  now  in  nature  or  in  book 
Delights  us." 

The  age  of  epics  was  past ;  but  the  charms  of  poetical  or  prose  narrative 
were  to  impart  higher  pleasures  than  those  of  luxurious  indulgence  to  a  new 
race  of  readers.  Looking  back  upon  the  real  dangers,  the  vain  fears,  the 
party  distractions,  of  the  beginning  of  the  century,  it  was  a  substantial 
blessing  to  the  boy  growing  into  manhood  that  such  rich  stores  of  pleasurable 
emotion  were  spread  before  him  by  the  imaginative  writers  who  were  then 
developing  their  riches.     The  young  student  of  that  time  might  say, — 

"  Much  have  I  travelled  in  the  realms  of  gold  ;" 

but  never  with  such  joyous  feelings  as  in  tliese  days  of  new  poets  and  new 
novelists  that  may  aspire  to  rank  with  the  immortals. 

It  is  difficult  to  convey  to  a  reader  of  a  later  time  an  adequate  notion  of 
the  interest  excited  by  the  rapid  appearance  of  that  series  of  novels,  of  which 
"  Waverley "  was  the  first  that  surprised  the  world  into  a  new  source  of 
delight.  Scott  has  attributed  bis  desire  to  introduce  the  natives  of  his  own 
couijtry  to  the  sister  kingdom,  as  having  been  partly  suggested  by  the  well- 
merited  fame  of  Miss  Edgeworth,  whose  Irish  pictures  had  made  the  English 
f'auiiliar    with    the    character    of    their    gay    and    kind-hearted   neighbours. 

*  "  Life  of  Wilberforce,"  vol.  iv.  p.  277. 
t  "Railite's  Diary."  voL  iii.  jj.  56. 
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Admirable  in  their  truth  as  are  those  novels  of  Miss  Edgeworth,  in  which  she 
delineates  the  virtues  and  tlie  foibles  of  the  Irish  of  her  day  ;  sijilful  as  she 
was  iu  the  management  of  some  of  her  stories  ;  always  using  her  powers  in 
the  cause  of  an  honest  patriotism,  and  in  the  exposure  of  social  abuses — they 
nad  the  attraction  of  faithful  representations  of  existing  manners,  but  wanted 
that  charm  of  romantic  indistinctness  which  belongs  to  novels  founded  upon 
"chronicles  of  eld."  Tliey  have  now  an  historical  value  which  the  contem- 
poraries of  the  accomplished  authoress  would  have  scarcely  acknowledged. 
But  the  author  of"  Waverley,"  who  lived  essentially  in  the  past,  although  pro- 
fessing to  have  derived  his  impulse  to  paint  the  Scottisli  character  from  "  the 
rich  humour,  pathetic  tenderness,  and  admirable  tact"  of  Miss  Edgewortb,never 
attempted  the  picture  of  the  Scot  of  his  own  day.  "  The  ancient  traditions  and 
high  spirit  of  a  people  who,  living  in  a  civilized  age  and  country,  retained  so 
strong  a  tincture  of  manners  belonging  to  an  early  period  of  society,"  were 
suited  to  a  new  form  of  romance  in  which  the  picturesque  and  the  literal 
might  be  happily  blended.  How  great  was  the  ultimate  success  of  this 
experiment  it  is  needless  to  trace ;  or  how  Scott's  original  scheme  expanded 
into  tales  of  "fierce  wars  aud  faithful  loves,"  common  to  various  climes  and 
eras  of  chivalry  and  feudalism.  The  success  of  the  Waverley  novels  made 
the  greater  portion  of  the  literature  of  the  Circulating  Library  a  drug  in  the 
market.  The  Inchbalds,  and  Burneys,  and  EadclitFes  held  their  places  for  a 
little  while.  But  the  accumulations  of  stupidity  which  had  encumbered  the 
booksellers'  shelves  for  tliirty  years  ceased  to  circulate.  Amidst  this  revolu- 
tion arose  a  female  writer  of  real  genius,  Jane  Austen.  Her  six  novels  will 
never  be  swept  away  with  the  rubbish  of  her  "Minerva  Press"  compeers. 
The  English  life  of  the  upper  middle  classes  in  the  village  and  the  country 
town — a  life  unchequered  by  startling  incident ;  a  simple  reality  which,  it 
might  be  thought,  every  one  could  paint,  and  which  would  be  dull  and  uninte- 
resting when  painted — is  by  this  young  woman  delineated  with  a  power  which 
makes  actual  things  more  real  than  what  is  palpable  to  all,  and  by  which  the 
most  familiar  scenes  are  looked  upon  as  if  they  were  new.  This  is  high  Art. 
The  rapid  development  in  the  first  two  decades  of  this  century  of  a 
popular  literature  of  a  nobler  order  than  what  had  preceded  it,  is  in  some 
degree  to  be  ascribed  to  the  influence  upon  opinion  of  a  higher  school  of 
criticism.  "  The  Edinburgh  Eeview,"  in  1802,  divorced  the  crafts  of  the 
reviewer  and  the  bookseller.  Without  wholly  assenting  to  the  dictum  of 
lord  Coekburn,  that  Francis  Jeffrey  was  "  the  greatest  of  British  critics,"  we 
may  well  believe  that  no  one  had  preceded  him,  and  that  few  have  come  after 
him,  who  directed  the  judgment  of  his  contemporaries  upon  current  Litera- 
ture with  such  a  fund  of  good  sense,  with  such  a  quick  perception  of  faults, 
witli  such  a  generous  appreciation  of  beauties,  and  with  such  an  honest  im- 
partiality,— always  excepting  the  few  cases  in  which  poets,  especially,  had  the 
misfortune  to  deviate  into  fields  which  the  critic  deemed  barren.  The 
services  which  that  Review  rendered  to  the  progress  of  improvement,  in  the 
discussion  of  the  great  political  and  social  questions  in  which  improvement 
at  one  time  looked  hopeless,  need  not  here  be  detailed.  It  is  sufficient  for 
us  to  say,  that  it  stimulated  a  healthful  sjiirit  of  inquiry,  and  altogether  con- 
tributed largely  to  raise  the  standard  of  public  intelligence.  The  "  Quarterly 
Eeview  "  came  in  1809  to  supply  what  was  deemed  a  necessary  antidote  to 
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the  political  opinions  of  tbe  "  Edinburgh."  Its  editor,  "William  Gifford,  was 
far  less  toleraut  as  a  ca-itic  than  Jeffrey,  and  he  had  altogether  more  of  par- 
tisanship in  his  estimate  of  literary  merit.  But  if  he  was  often  stern,  and 
sometimes  unjust  to  those  of  opposite  opinions,  he  was  not  a  tool  in  the 
hands  of  the  party  leaders  with  whom  he  agreed.  If  Brougham,  and  Sydney 
Smith,  and  Francis  ILorner,  and  Mackintosh,  were  associated  with  Jeffrey, 
Gifford  could  marshal  Canning,  and  Southey,  and  Scott,  and  Croker,  iu  the 
rival  ranks.  The  partizans  who  wore  the  drab  livery  were  not  a  whit  less 
dangerous  than  the  smarter  champions  of  the  yellow  and  blue.  Each  of  the 
visored  knights  affected  not  to  know  the  leaders  whom  tliey  encountered  in 
the  melee.  Jeffrey  never  inentioned  Gifford,  nor  Gifford  Jeffrey.  The 
multitude  shouted,  and  ranged  themselves  under  the  rival  banners.  After 
forty  years  of  contest  there  was  very  little  left  to  fight  about.  It  is  amusing 
to  look  back  upon  this  warfare.  It  is  consolatory  to  know  that  through  the 
very  fierceness  of  the  battle  the  cause  of  truth  and  justice  was  advanced.  It 
was  felt  that,  after  all,  the  practical  ends  of  life  are  best  secured  by  a  com- 
promise of  extreme  opinions.  In  the  arbitrement  of  posterity  upon  literary 
merit,  we  come  to  know  how  powerless  are  the  rash  or  prejudiced  decisions 
of  the  highest  courts  of  criticism.  Keats  was  not  "  snuffed  out  by  an 
article  ;  "  Wordsworth  was  not  doomed  to  oblivion  by  "  This  will  never  do." 

Following  in  the  wake  of  the  great  reviews,  there  came,  in  due  course,  a 
hit)her  order  of  Magazines.  "Blackwood,"  about  the  close  of  the  Regency 
acquired  an  influence  that  extended  far  beyond  Scotland.  There  was  so 
much  fun  in  its  malice  that  its  violent  politics  scarcely  impeded  its  universal 
welcome,  at  least  in  England.  There  was  so  much  of  the  outpouring  of 
genius  in  Christopher  North,  that  few  cared  to  inquire  whether  that 
fancy  and  pathos,  that  exquisite  perception  of  the  grand  and  beautiful  in 
nature,  were  in  unison  with  the  narrow  hatreds  that  belonged  to  an  Edinburgh 
clique.  Tlie  very  excess  of  John  Wilson's  partizanship  looks  as  if  ever  and 
anon  he  worked  up  his  generous  nature  to  uncongenial  wrath,  and  then  put 
on  his  Sporting  Jacket  and  sallied  forth  to  breathe  the  pure  air  of  the  Moors, 
in  a  spirit  of  peace  with  all  mankind.  In  raising  the  whole  tone  of  periodical 
literature  he  gave  the  world  a  aeries  of  prose  writings  that  fully  manifested 
how  truly  he  vras  a  poet.  Out  of  the  new  race  of  monthly  Miscellanies 
issued  other  prose  writers  who  made  their  mark  upon  their  own  time,  and  will 
long  continue  to  have  a  nicho  in  fame's  temple.  Amongst  the  foremost  are 
Charles  Lamb,  William  Hazlitt,  Leigh  Hunt,  Thomas  de  Quincey. 

The  least  voluminous  of  modern  Essayists,  Lamb,  is  the  most  original. 
His  quaint  turns  of  humour  and  pathos  will  command  admiration,  when 
the  wearisome  platitudes  of  many  a  great  moralist  are  forgotten.  He  looked 
upon  society  with  a  deep  sympathy  and  a  comprehensive  charity.  The  man 
who  wrote  to  a  friend,  "  I  often  shed  tears  in  the  motley  Strand,  for  feeling 
of  joy  at  so  much  life,"  could  rtot  speak  of  human  sorrows  and  infirmities  with 
indifference.  He  had  as  acute  a  sense  of  what  is  hateful  or  ridiculous  as  the 
keenest  of  satirists,  but  he  seeks  not  to  extirpate  evil  by  abuse,  or  to  shamj 
folly  by  sarcasm.  Of  a  very  different  order  of  mind  was  Hazlitt.  The  quaTi- 
tity  which  he  wrote  sufficiently  indicates  the  fertility  of  his  genius  ;  and  m 
many  of  his  critical  essays  we  feel  the  shrewdness  of  his  judgment  and  the 
correctness  of  his  taste.     But  as  he  counted  amougst  his  merits  that  of  bring 
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a  good  hater,  vve  must  not  expect  to  find  a  just  and  impartial  estimate  of  con- 
temporaneous persona  or  things  in  his  political  or  historical  writings.  He 
has  the  merit  of  being  amongst  the  first  to  regard  Shakspere  from  a  higher 
point  of  view  than  the  race  of  commentators,  too  often  carping  and  truculent. 
But  the  Stephenses  and  Malones,  nevertheless,  kept  alive  a  wholesome  spirit  of 
inquiry  as  to  the  real  meaning  of  the  greatest  in  all  literature,  when  he  uses 
words  and  phrases  which  appear  nonsensical  or  obscure  to  the  ordinary  reader. 
Hazlitt  approached  Shakspere  with  the  same  reverential  spirit  in  which 
Coleridge  laboured  with  a  higher  faculty  of  philosophical  criticism.  Leigh 
Hunt,  of  this  trio  of  Essayists  who  often  worked  in  companionship,  will 
probably  continue  to  have  the  larger  number  of  admirers.  He  walked  in  the 
pleasantest  places  of  literature.  To  him  the  great  imaginative  writers — 
especially  those  of  Italy,  and  of  our  early  school  upon  which  Italian  poetry 
impressed  its  character — offer  "  a  perpetual  feast  of  nectar'd  sweets."  In 
his  youthful  career  he  endured  a  harder  fate  than  most  of  those  who  were 
opposed  to  the  ruling  powers  ;  but  he  carried  "  the  sunshine  of  the  breast  " 
into  his  prison,  and  the  same  unfailing  spirits  bore  him  through  many  of  the 
disappointments  of  his  after  life.  The  same  qualities  that  made  the  charm 
of  his  conversation  pervade  all  his  writings.  The  greatest  of  the  thinkers 
who  was  cradled  in  the  Magazine  Literature,  De  Quincey,  belongs  more 
properly  to  the  next  period  ;  although  hia  "  Opium  Eater  "  was  produced  in 
the  "  London  Magazine  "  of  1821.  The  "  Essays  "  of  John  Foster,  a  Baptist 
minister,  which  first  appeared  in  1805,  constituted  one  of  the  most  treasured 
volumes  of  a  period  in  which  there  were  fewer  books  than  at  the  present 
time,  and  when  good  sense,  extensive  knowledge,  and  liberal  aspirations 
could  secure  a  warm  welcome  for  miscellaneous  works,  although  not  belonging 
to  the  class  of  light  literature.  These  Essays  will  not  readily  be  neglected 
even  in  an  age  whicli  seeks  the  excitement  of  less  natural  writing. 

The  school  of  Political  Economists  that  succeeded  Adam  Smith — Malthus, 
James  Mill,  and  Eicardo — had  important  influences  on  the  political  action 
of  their  time.  So  also  had  the  great  philosophical  jurist,  Jeremy  Ben- 
tham.  We  shall  have  to  recur  to  these  names  at  another  period.  Of  a 
different  school  was  a  political  economist  who  took  a  broader  view  of 
the  relations  of  Capital  and  Labour  than  these  scientific  writers,  who  had 
principally  regard  to  the  production  of  wealth.  Dr.  Thomas  Chalmers,  in  his 
"  Christian  and  Civic  Economy  of  Large  Towns,"  advocated  the  belief  that 
the  wants  of  the  poor  might  be  provided  for  without  the  machinery  of  the 
English  Poor  Laws.  In  his  own  locality  of  Glasgow  he  organized  a  system 
which  was  successful  in  making  priv.ate  benevoleuco  prevent  the  necessity  of 
a  public  recognition  of  pauperism.  He  was  convinced  that  religion  presented 
the  only  cure  for  the  evils  of  society.  The  eloquence  with  which  he  enforced 
this  doctrine,  and  the  sound  judgment  which  he  applies  to  the  great 
questions  of  what  is  now  called  "  social  science,"  have  had  a  more  per- 
manent influence  than  his  views  of  the  Poor  Law  System. 

The  history  of  the  progress  of  Scientific  Discovery  is  too  large  a  subject, 
and  requires  too  many  technical  details,  to  permit  a  notice  here  beyond  an 
enumeration  of  the  principal  discoverers.  Sir  William  Herschel  was  still 
pursuing  his  observations  at  the  age  of  eighty,  when  the  first  encourager  of 
his  astronomical  pursuits,  George  III.,  died.  He  discovered  the  planet 
VOL.  viu.— 233. 
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Qrauus  in  17S1.  It  lias  been  said  of  him,  that  "  no  one  individual  ever 
added  so  much  to  the  facts  on  which  our  knowledge  of  the  solar  system  is 
touuded."  *  His  great  telescope  of  forty  feet  focal  length  was  completed 
b}'  him  at  Slough,  on  the  28th  of  August,  1789,  on  which  day  he  discovered 
witli  it  the  sixth  satellite  of  Saturn.  The  principle  of  the  reflecting  telescopes 
of  Herschel  was  an  improvement  upon  those  of  earlier  construction. 


Herachell's  Great  Telescope  at  Slough, 

The  discoveries  in  Chemistry,  and  their  applications  to  the  Arts,  in  the 
earlier  portion  of  the  reign  of  George  III.  were  principally  derived  from  the 
experiments  of  Black,  Cavendish,  and  Priestley.  To  these  philosophers  at 
the  beginning  of  the  present  century,  succeeded  the  most  original  of 
inquirers  and  the  most  popular  of  teachers.  Sir  Humphrey  Davy.  His 
Lectures  at  the  Royal  Institution  diffused  a  love  of  science  amongst  the 
general  community.  His  invention  of  the  Safety  Lamp,  in  1815,  showed  how 
the  profoundest  investigations  might  result  iu  an  apparently  simple  con- 
trivance of  the  highest  utility,  like  most  of  the  great  inventions  that  have 
changed  the  face  of  the  world.  Dalton  in  1808  produced  his  Atomic  Theory. 
"Wollaston  followed  Dalton  in  a  course  of  similar  research,  and  in  other  walks 
made  his  experiments  the  bases  of  large  additions  to  the  Industrial  Arts. 
But  of  all  those  who  by  Science  diminished  the  amount  of  domestic  sorrow, 
and  enlarged  tlie  average  term  of  human  life,  was  the  physician  who  for  half 
a  century  had  been  striving  in  vain  to  make  the  medical  world  feel  confidence 
iu  his  discovery  of  Vaccination.  For  thirty  years  after  this  antidote  to  the 
small-pox  was  first  practised  in  1800,  the  wholly  ignorant  and  imperfectly 
addcated  still  stood  iu  the  way  of  the  general  diffusion  of  this  great  blessing 
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of  our  era.  Now  the  law  prescribes  that  every  child  born  in  the  kingdom 
must  be  vaccinated.  "We  look  back  upon  the  time  when  many  who  had 
escaped  with  life  from  the  terrible  disease  that  killed  ninety-two  in  every 
thousand  of  the  population,  bore  into  our  public  places  the  indelible  marks  of 
the  scource,  and  we  rejoice  now  to  behold  the  unscarred  faces  of  the  young 
B9  the  best  tribute  to  the  memory  of  Edward  Jenner. 


Safety  Lamp. 

With  the  striking  exception  of  Mungo  Park,  no  remarkable  traveller  had 
gone  forth  from  England  to  enlarge  the  bounds  of  geographical  discovery  during 
the  period  of  the  war.  Henry  Martyn,  Claudius  Buchanan,  and  other  zealous 
men  were  then  missionaries  in  India,  and  prepared  the  way  for  the  noble  labours 
of  the  second  Bishop  of  Calcutta,  Eeginald  Heber.  In  1820  the  observations  of 
Captain  Parry  in  the  Polar  Seas  led  to  a  government  expedition  for  exploring 
the  Arctic  Circle,  in  the  expectation  of  discovering  the  North-West  Passage. 
These  undertakings  belong  to  a  chapter  which  we  must  devote  to  the  Science 
of  a  period  nearer  the  present  time,  when  the  vast  results  of  the  connection 
between  Philosophy  and  the  Industrial  Arts  may  be  briefly  traced. 

It  may  be  desirable,  however,  here  to  mention  two  great  mechanical 
inventions  that  have  had  the  most  decided  influence  on  the  progress  of 
society.  About  the  first  decade  of  the  Nineteenth  Century,  there  was 
a  real  beginning  in  Great  Britain  of  that  mode  of  navigation  which  was 
destined  to  make  distant  countries  less  remote,  and  to  change  the  whole 
system  of  communication  in  our  own  waters.  Henry  Bell  had  his  Steam 
passage-boat  running  on  the  Clyde  in  1811.  In  a  few  years  steam-boats 
were  plying  on  the  Thames.  In  1816  there  were  persons  who  had  the 
hardihood  to  make  a  voyage  in  such  a  smoke-puffing  vessel  even  as 
far  as  Margate.  In  1818  Jeffrey  thus  described  a  steam-boat  on  Loch 
Lomond,  which  surprised  him  as  he  was  sitting  with  his  wife  in  a  lonely 
wild  little  bay  ;  "  It  is  a  new  experiment  for  the  temptation  of  tourists.     It 
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circumnavigates  the  whole  lake  every  day  in  about  ten  hours ,  and  :t  was 
certainly  very  strange  and  striking  to  bear  and  see  it  hissing  and  roaring  past 
the  headlands  of  our  little  bay,  foaming  and  spouting  like  an  angry  whale ; 
but,  on  the  whole,  I  think  it  rather  vulgarises  the  scene  too  much,  and  I 
am  glad  that  it  is  found  not  to  answer,  and  is  to  be  dropped  next  year."  ♦ 
Vast  as  have  been  the  results  of  the  application  of  Steam  to  Navigation,  we 
may  almost  venture  to  say  that  the  application  of  Steam  to  Printing  cannot 
be  regarded  as  a  less  important  instrument  in  the  advance  of  civilization. 
The  Printing  Machine  has  had  as  great  an  influence  upon  the  spread  of 
knowledge  in  the  Nineteenth  Century,  as  the  invention  ot  printing  itself  in 
the  fifteenth  century.  The  first  sheet  of  paper  printed  by  cylinders  and 
by  steam,  was  the  '  Times'  newspaper  of  the  28th  of  November,  1814.  The 
maker  of  that  Printing  Machine  was  Mr.  Koenig,  a  native  of  Saxony. 
Machines,  less  cumbrous  and  more  adapted  to  all  the  purposes  of  the 
typographical  art,  gradually  came  into  use.  Without  this  invention  the 
most  popular  daily  paper  could  only  produce,  with  the  most  intense  exertion, 
five  thousand  copies  for  the  demand  between  sunrise  and  sunset.  Sixty 
thousand  copies  of  a  London  morning  paper  can  now  be  distributed  through 
the  country  in  two  or  three  hours  after  the  first  sheet  has  been  rolled. 
These  astonishing  changes  in  the  powers  of  Journalism  are  not  more  impor- 
tant than  the  efiects  upon  all  Literature,  in  the  reduction  of  the  price  of 
books  by  this  invention  of  the  Printing  Machine  and  the  concurrent  invention 
of  the  Paper  Machine. 

'   "Life  of  Lord  Jeffrey,"  vol.  ii.  p.  181. 
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CHEONOLOGICAL 

TABLE  OF  BRITISH  WRITEES. 

In  the  Fifth  Voliune  of  the  Popular  History  of  England  a  Table  is  given  of  the 

piincipal  British  Writers  in  eacL 

century,  from  the  beginning  of  the  sixth  century 

to  the  euj  of  the  eighteeuth. 

Added  to  the  name  of  each  author  are  given  the 

dates  of  his  or  her  birth  and  death,  as  far  as  could  be  ascertained,  and,  in  some 

cases,  the  title  of  the  work  by  which  the  writer  is  best  known.      The  names  are 

arranged  in  three  columns — Imagination, — which  includes  the  Poets  and  Novelists  ; 

Fact, — writers  on  History,  Geography,  and  other  matters  of  exact  detail  ;  Specu- 

lative and  Scientific, — those  who  treat  of  Philosophy  and  Science.      This  division 

is,  to   a  cert.ain   extent,  useful 

but  it  is   difficult  to  carry  it  out  with  precision. 

especially  in  cases  where  the  writings  of  one  author  belong  to  several  classes  of 

literature.      The  subjoined  Table  is  a  continuation  of  that  in  Volume  V.,  com- 

prising the  principal  ^vl■iters  of 

the  present  century,  vnth  the  exception  of  those 

who    are  now  living  (December 

18,  1861).      These  will  remain  to  be  added  in  a 

Supplementary  Table. 

luiomATION. 

Fact. 

Speoolative  and  Soientifio. 

A.B. 

A.D. 

A.D. 

1800  Henry  Kirke White,  1785- 

1800 

Mungo  Park,  1771-1805, 

1800  Henry   Cavendish,    1731- 

1806,  Poems 

Travels  in  Africa 

1810,  Physics,  Compo- 

Robert  Tanuahill,   1774- 

Charles  James  Fox,  1749- 

sition  of  Water 

1810,  Songs  and  Poems 

1806,  History 

Richard  Cecil,  1748-1810, 

John  Leyden,  1775-1811, 

J.     Macdiarmid,     1779- 

Sermons,  Religious  Bio- 

Poems and  Translations 

1808,  Biography 

graphy 
Edmond    Malone,     1741- 
1812,  Commentator  on 
Shakspere 

James    Grahame,    1765- 

James     Forsyth,      1763- 

Alexander  Murray,  1775- 

1811,    The    'Sabbath,' 

1815,  Travels  in  Italy 

1S13,    European    Lan- 

and other  Poems 

guages 

Jane  Austen,  1775-1817, 

Claudius  Buchanan,  176C- 

John  Pl.-iyfair,  1748-1819, 

'Pride  and  Prejudice,' 

1815,     Christian     Ke- 

Euclid's  Geometry 

and  other  Novels. 

searches  in  India 

Matthew  G.  Lewis,  1775- 

Arthur  Young,  1741-1820, 

1818,  Poems  and  Novels 

Agriculture 

Hector    McNeill,     1746- 

Sir  Joseph  Banks,  1743- 

1818,  Scottish  Poems: 

1820,  Natural  History 

'The   Scottish  Adven- 

John   Bell,     1763-182a 

turers,'  a  Novel 

Anatomy 
Thomas    Brown,      1778- 

1820,  Metaphysics 
J.  Bonnycastle,   d.  1821, 

Astronomy,  Algebra 

Elizabeth  Inchbald,  1753- 

Patrick  Colquhoun,  1745- 

James  Perry,  1756-1821, 

1821,  'A Simple StorjV 

1820,  Statistics,  Police 

Political         Journalist 

and  other  Tales 

of  the  Metropolis 

(Morning  Chronicle) 

John  Keats,    1796-1821, 

John    Aikin,    1747-1822, 

Poems 

'Evenings  at  Home.' 
James    Sowerby,      1757- 

1822,  English  Botany 
C.     Huttou,    1737-1823, 

Mathematics 

Percy     Bysshe     Shelley, 

E.  D.  Clarke,  1769-1822, 

David  Ricardo,  1772-1823 

1793-1822,  Poems 

Travels  in  Russia  and 

Political  Econom; 

the  East 

I — . J 

lai 
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lUAQINATION. 

Fact. 

Speodlatite  and  Soientipio. 

l.D. 

A.D. 

A.D. 

1800  Robert  BloomEeld,  1766- 

1800  David  Bogue,  1749-1825, 

1800  Richard    Payne    Knight^ 

1823,    'The    Farmer's 

History  of  Dissenters 

1750-1824,     Philology, 

Boy,*  and  other  Poems 

Essay  on  Taste 

Chares  Wolfe,  1791-1823, 

A.      Rees,      1743-1825, 

'  Ode  on  the  Burial  of 

Cyclopaedia 

Sir  John  Moore' 

Samuel  Parr,  1747-1825, 

George,  Lord  Byron,  1788- 

Philology 

1824,  Poems 

Anna  L^titia   Barbauld, 

1743-1825,         Poems, 

Tales,  Hymns  in  Prose 

John  Flaxman,  1755-1826, 

Reginald    Heber,     1783- 

W.   Mitford,  1744-1827, 

Lectures  on  Sculpture 

1826,   'Palestine,'  and 

History  of  Greece 

William     Gifford,     1757- 

other  Poems 

1826,  Politics  and  Cri- 

Robert    PoUok,      1799- 

George    Canning,     1770- 

ticism  (Quarterly  Rev.) 

1827,  Course  of  Time 

1827,  Microcosm,  Anti- 

Dugald    Stewart,     1753- 

Henry  Mackenzie,    1745- 

Jacobin 

1828,  Metaphysics 

1831,  'Man  of  Feeling' 

Hugh  Clapperton,   1788- 

P.    Elmsley,    1773-1825, 

1827,  Travels  in  Africa 

PhUology 

George     Crabbe,      1754- 

James     Rennell,      1782- 

W.  H.  Wollaston,  1776- 

1832,  Poems 

1830,  Geography 

1828,  Physical  Science 
Thomas  Tredgold,    1788- 

Sir  Walter  Scott,    1771- 

William    Roscoe,     1753- 

1829,      Building     and 

1832,  Poems,  Waverley 

1831,  Biography 

Engineering 

Novels 

Thomas     Young,     1773- 
1829,    Physics,    Hiero- 

Anna Maria  Porter,  1781- 

glyphics 

1832,  Historical  Norels 

Sir  Humphry  Davy,  1778- 

Hannah     More,      1745- 

Sir    James     Mackintosh, 

1829,  Chemistry 

1833,  Sacred  Dramas, 

1765-1832,   History  of 

William    HazUtt,     1778- 

'  Ucelebs  in  Search  of  a 

England,    Progress    of 

1830,  Essays  on  Shak- 

Wife' 

Ethical  Philosophy 

spere 

William   Sotheby,    1756- 

John    Abemethy,     1763- 

1833,  Poems,  Transla- 

1831, Physiology,  Sur- 

tions 

Robert  HaU,  1764-1831, 
Sermons,  JEssays 

Archbishop     Magee,     d. 
1831,    Sermons,    Trea- 

Samuel Taylor  Coleridge, 

Alexander  Chalmers,  1 759- 

tise  on  the  Atonement 

1772-1834,  Poems  and 

1334,  Biographical  Dic- 

Jeremy Bentham,    1747- 

Essays 

tionary 

1832,      Jurisprudence, 

Charles  Lamb,  1775-1834, 

James    Dallaway,    1763- 

Political  Economy 

Poems,  'Essays of  Elia' 

1834,  Travels,  Ai-chseo- 

George      Bnrder,      1752- 

logy 

1832,  Village  Sermons 

Thomas    Pringle,    1789- 

Thomas    M'Crie,     1772- 

Adam  Clarke,  1700-1832, 

1834,    Poems,    'South 

1835,  Life  of  John  Knox 

Oriental        Literature, 

African  Sketches' 

H.    D.    Inglis   (Derwent 

Biblical  Commentary 

Conway),      1795-1835, 

Sir   John    Leslie,     1766- 

Travels 

1832,  Physics 

John  Gillies,   1747-1836, 

WiUiam  Carey,  1761-1834, 

lames  Hogg,  1772-1835, 

History     of     Ancient 

Translations      of      the 

'The   Queen's    Wake,' 

Greece 

Scriptures  into  Eastern 

and      other       Poems, 

Languages 

Winter  Evening  Tales' 

T.R.Malthus,  1766-1834, 
'Essay  on  Population' 

Edward     Irving,      1792- 
1834,  Interpretation  ol 
Prophecy 
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IiuaiiiATioii. 

Fact. 

Speculative  and  SoiESTino. 

A.D. 

A.D. 

A.n. 

1800 

1800 

1800  William  Cobbett,  1762- 
1835,  Politics  and  Rural 
Economy 

Felicia    Hemans,     1794- 

William     Taylor,     1765- 

Robert  Morrison,    1782- 

1835,  Poems 

1836,   History  of  Ger- 

1834,     Chinese     Lan- 

man Poetry 

guage 

William    Godwin,     1756- 

Sir  Charles  Wilkins,  1749- 

1836,  'Caleb Williams,' 

1836,    Oriental  Litera- 

and other  Novels 

ture 

George      Coleman,      the 

Sir  W.   Gell,  1777-1836, 

W.  Marsden,  1754-1836, 

Younger,      1762-1836, 

Cl.issical      Topography 

Oriental  Languages 

Dramas 

and  Antiquities 

Sir  S.   Egerton  Brydges, 

Henry  Roscoe,  1799-1836, 

Richard     Valpy,      1754- 

1764-1837,  Poems 

Lives  of  Eminent  Law- 
yers 

1836,  Philology 

Anne  Grant   (of  Laggan), 

1755-1838,         Poems, 

'  Translations  from  the 

John    Pond,    1767-1836, 

Gaelic,'   'Letters  from 

Astronomy 

the  Mountains' 

Laetitia  E.  Landon  (Mrs. 

Sir  E.  C.  Hoare,    1758- 

James    Mill,    1773-1836, 

Maclean),     1802-1839, 

1838,     Travels,    Anti- 

Political Economy,  His- 

Poems 

quities  of  Wiltshire,  &c. 

tory  of  India 

James  Smith,  1775-1839, 

W.  Elford   Leach,   1790- 

Novels,   'Rejected  Ad- 

1836, British  Crustacea 

dresses' 

John  Latham,  1740-1837, 

John    Gait,    1779-1839, 

Ornithology 

'Ayrshire  Legatees,'  and 

Joshua  Marshman,  1767- 

other  Tales  of  Scottish 

1837,    Chinese   Litera- 

Life. 

ture 

W.  M.  Praed,  1802-1839, 

Poems  and  Essays 

Thomas  Haynes   Bayley, 

d.    1839,    Poems    and 

Tales 

Frances  Burney  (Madame 

D'Arblay),   1752-1840, 

John  Jamieson,  1759-1838 

'  Evelina,'     and    other 

Dictionary  of  the  Scot- 

Novels 

tish  Laiigu<age 

Thomas    Dibdin,     1771- 

Sir    Alexander    Burnes, 

1841,  Dramas 

1805-1841,   Travels  in 

Theodore  E.  Hook,  1788- 

Bokhara  and  Cabool 

Archibald   Alison,    175''- 

1841,  Novels 

1839,  Essays  on  Tastf 
William     Smith,      1769- 

Allan  Cunningham,  1784- 

T.D.Fosbroke,  1770-1842, 

1839,  (ieology 

1842,  Poems 

Topography,      Archeo- 

Sir     Anthony      Carlisle, 

logy 

1768-1840,      Anatomy 

John  Banim,  1800-1842, 

Sir   Robert    Ker    Porter, 

and  Surgery 

Irish  Novels 

1775-1842,   Travels  in 

Lant    Carpenter,     1780- 

the  East 

1840,  Theology 

Thomas    H.     Lister,    i. 

William  Hone,  1779-1842, 

Sir  Astley  Cooper,  1768- 

1842,     'Granby,'    and 

'Every  Day  Book' 

1841,  Surgery 

other  Novels 

Olinthus  Gregory,  1774- 
1841,  Mathematics,  Evi- 
dences of  Christianity 

Robert    Sonthey,     1774- 

Thomas    Arnold,     1795- 

Joseph     Blanco     White, 

1843,    'Curse   of  Ke- 

1842,  History  of  Rome 

1775-1841,        'Letters 

bama,'  and  other  Poems 

from  Spain,'  Controver- 
sial Writings  against 
Roman  Catholicism 

136 
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Imaqination. 


Fact. 


SPEOnLATITE  AND  SCIESTIPIO. 


A.D.  A.D. 

1800  William  Beckford,  1761-  1800 
1844,      'Vathek,'     ai 
Oriental  Romance 

Henry  F.  Gary,  1772- 
1844,  Poems,  Transla^ 
tion  of  Dante 

Barbara  Hofland,  1770. 
1844,  Novels,  Domestic 
Tales 

Thomas  Campbell,  1777 
1844,     '  Pleasures    of 
Hope,'  and  other  Poems 

John  Sterling,  1806-1844, 
Poems,  Tales,  and  Es- 
says 


BeginaMariaRoche,1764 
1845,  'Children  of  the 
Abbey,  'and  otherN  ovels 

R.  H.  Barham,  1788 
1845,  'Ingoldsby  Le- 
gends' 

ThomasHood,  1798-1845, 
'Song  of  the  Shirt,' 
'  Comic  Annual,'  &c. 

liaman  Blanchard,  1803 
1845,  Poems,  Essays, 
and  Sketches 

Robert  Plumer  Ward, 
1765-1846,  Novels 


Sir  Thomas  Dick  Lauder, 

1784-1848,     Highland 

Legends 
William    Tennant,    1785- 

1848,  Dramas,  'Anster 

Fair,'  a  Poem 
Frederick  Marryat,  1792 

1848,  'Peter  Simple,' 
and  other  Sea  Novels 

Maria  Edgeworth,  1767- 
1S49,  Moral  Tales, 
Novels  of  Irish  Life 

Horace  Smith,  1 780-1849, 
'  Brambletye  House,' 
and  other  Novels,  '  Re- 
jected Addresses' 

Ebenezer  Elliott,  1781- 
1S49,  Poems,  'Com 
Law  Rhymes' 

Bernard     Barton,    1784 

1849,  Poems 


A.D. 

ISOO 


Henry  John  Todd,  1763- 
1845,  Bibliography, 
New  Edition  of  John- 
son's Dictionary 

John  Adolphns,  1770 
1845,  History  of  the 
Reign  of  George  III. 

John  Gurwood,  1791 
1845,  Wellington's  Des- 
patches 

HughMurray,  1779-1846, 
Geography 

SharonTurner,176S-1847, 
'  Sacred  History  of  the 
World,'  History  of  the 
Anglo-Saxons 

Thomas  F.  Dibdin,  1776- 

1847,  Bibliography 
Sir  John  Barrow,    1764- 

1848,  Biography,  Arc 
tic  Voyages 

Isaac  Disraeli,  1766-1848, 

History,  'Curiosities  of 

Literature' 
Sir    N.    Harris    Nicolas, 

17991848,      History, 

Genealogy,  &c. 
Horace  Twiss,  1786-1849, 

Life  of  Lord  Eldon,  &c. 

Patrick  Fraser  Tytler, 
1790-1849,  Biography, 
History  of  Scotland 


Thomas  Rickman,   1776- 

1841,  Gothic  Architec- 
ture 

Patrick  Kelly,  1756-1842, 
Mathematics,  '  Univer- 
sal Cambist' 

Sir  Charles   Bell,     1774- 

1842,  Treatise  on  the 
Hand,  Surgery 

William    Maginn,    1793- 

1842,  Politics,  Periodi- 
cal Literature 

John  Foster,  1770-1843, 
Essays  on  Popular 
Ignorance,  and  other 
subjects 

R.  W.  Rham,  1778-1843, 
Dictionary  of  the 
Farm 

John   C.    Loudon,    1783- 

1843,  Botany,    Horti- 
culture 

John  Dalton,  1766-1844, 

Chemistry 
Francis  Baily,  1774-1844, 

Astronomy 
John  Abercrombie,  1781- 

1844,  Metaphysics, 
Theology 

Sydney  Smith,  1771-1845, 
Politics,  Periodical  Es- 
says 

J.  F.  Daniell,  1790-1845, 
Chemistry,  Meteoro- 
logy 

Christopher  Wordsworth, 
1774-1846,  Theology 

H.   Gaily  Knight,    1787- 

1846,  Antiquities,  Ar- 
chitecture 

George  Joseph  Bell,  1770- 

1847,  Principles  of  the 
Law  of  Scotland 

Thomas  Chalmers,  1780 

1847,  Theology,  MeU- 

physics.    Political   and 

Social  Economy 
Joseph     John     Gumey, 

1788-1847,     Christian 

Evidences 
Andrew    Combe,     1797- 

1847,      Principles     of 

Physiology    applied  to 

Health 
J.C.Prichard,  1785-1848, 

Ethnology 
Edw.     Copleston,    1776- 

1849,  Theology 
Anthony  Todd  Thomson, 

1778-1849,        Materia 

Medica 
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Imagination. 


1800  Marguerite,  Countess  of 
Blessington,  17S9-1849, 
Novels,  'Idler  in  Italy,' 
&e. 

W.  Lisle  Bowles,  1702 
1850,  Poems 

Wm.  Wordsworth,  1770 
1850,  Poems 

Jane  Porter,  1776-1850, 
Historical  Novels 

W.    H.    Maxwell,    1794 

1850,  'Wild  Sports  of 
the  West,'  'Random 
Shots  from  a  Rifleman' 

Harriet  Lee,    175(3-1851, 

'  Canterbury  Tales' 
Joanna     BaUlie,      1762- 

1851,  Dramas,  '  Tales 
of  the  Passions' 

Martha  Mary  Sherwood, 
1774-1851,  Novelsand 
Tales 

Thos.  Moore,  1779-1852, 
Poems, '  Irish  Melodies' 

Amelia  Opie,  1768-1853, 
Poems,  'Tales  of  the 
Heart' 

James  Montgomery,  1771 
1854,  '  The  World  be 
fore  the  Flood,'  and 
other  Poems,  Hymns 
for  Public  Worship 


Miss  Ferrier,  1782-1854, 
'  Marriage, '  '  Destiny, ' 
'  The  Inheritance' 

Thomas  Noon  Talfourd, 
1795-1854,  Dramas 


Thomas  Orofton  Croker, 
1798-1854,  'Fairy  Le- 
gends' and  '  Popular 
Songs  of  Ireland' 

Samuel    Phillips,    1815- 

1854,  '  Caleb  Stukely,' 
'  Essays  from  the  Times' 

Samuel     Rogers,     1763- 

1855,  'Pleasures     of 
Memory,'  '  Italy,' &c. 

John  Wilson,  1788-1855, 
'The  Isle  of  Palms,' 
'  Trials  of  Margaret 
Lindsay,'  &c. 

Mary  Russell  Mitford, 
1789-1855,  Poems, 
'Our  Village,'  and 
other  Sketches 


Faot. 


A.D. 

1800 


JohnLingard,  1771-1851, 
History  of  England 


H.  Fynes  Clinton,  1781 
1862,  Fasti  Hoijenici, 
&c. 

George  R.  Porter,  1792- 
1852,  Statistics,  'Pro 
gross  of  the  Nation' 

Eliot  Warburton,  1810 
1852,  Travels 


SirWilliamBetham,  1779- 

1853,  Irish  Antiqua 
rian  Researches,  The 
Gael  and  Cimbri 

E.     W.   Brayley,     1773 

1854,  Topography,  An 
tiquities 

John  Gibson  Lockhart, 
1794-1854,  Life  of  Sir 
Walter  Scott,  Editor  of 
Quarterly  Review 


Spbcclative  and  Scientific. 


Sir  George  Head,   1782- 
1855,  Travels 

James  Silk  Buckingham, 
1786-1855,  Travels 


Josiah  Conder,1789-1855, 
'The  Modern  Traveller' 


1800  Edward  Hawke  Locker, 
1777-1849,  Lectures  on 
the  Bible  and  the 
Liturgy,  &c. 

WiUiam  Kirby,  1759- 
1850,  Entomology 

Francis  Jeffrey,  1773- 
1850,  Essay  on  Taste, 
Critical  Essays  (Edin- 
burgh Review) 

EdwardBickersteth,  1786- 

1850,  Scripture  Help, 
Guide  to  the  Prophe- 
cies 

George     Dunbar,       774- 

1851,  Greek  Lexicon 
John  Pye   Smith,    1774- 

1851,    Scripture     and 

Geology 
Richard   Phillips,    1778- 

1851,  Chemistry 
George     Crabbe,     1779- 

1851,     Dictionary     of 

Synonyms 
John  Chas.  Tarver,  1790- 

1851,  English  and 
French  Dictionary 

Samuel  Lee,   1783-1852, 

Oriental  Languages 
John    Dalrymple,    1804- 

1852,  Anatomy  of  the 
Eye 

WUliamJay,   1769-1853, 

Sermons 
Ralph    Wardlaw,    1779- 

1853,  Theology,  Church 
Establishments 

James  F.  W.  Johnston, 
1796-1853,  Agricul- 
tural Chemistry 

F.   W.  Robertson,   1816- 

1853,  Sermons,  Lec- 
tures 

George  Stanley  Faber, 
1773-1854,  Christian 
Evidences,  Prophetical 
Interpretation 

Edward    Forbes,     1815- 

1854,  Geology,  Natural 
History 

Julius    C.    Hare,     1796- 

1855,  Theology 

Sir  H.  de  la  Beche,  1796- 

1855,  Geology 
Martin  Barry,  1802-1855, 

Physiology 
Thomas     Tooke,     1771- 

1856,  PoUtical  Econo- 
my, History  of  Prices 

William  Buckland,  1784- 
1856,  Geology 
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Imaoination. 

Fact. 

Sl'EODLATIVE  AND  SciENTIFlO. 

A.D. 

A.D. 

A.D. 

1800  RobertMontgomery.lBO?- 

1800  Sir  Edward  Parry,  1790- 

1800  William    Yan-ell,    1784- 

1855,  'Omnipresence of 

1855,   Voyages  to   the 

1856,  Natural  History 

the   Deity,'  and   other 

Arctic  Regions 

John  Ayrton  Paris,  1785- 

Poems 
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CHAPTER   VIII. 

state  of  the  Fine  Arts  to  the  close  of  the  Regency — Architecture — Imitation  of  Greek  models— 
St.  Pancras  Church — Wyatt  and  Gotbic  restorations — Soane— Holland— Smirke — Wil- 
kins— Nash — Regent-street  and  Regent's  Park — Churches — Bridges — Telford — Rennie— 
Sculpture — Banks— Bacon — Flaxman — Chantrey — Westmacott — TheTownley,  Phigaleian, 
and  Elgin  Marbles — British  Institution— Dulwich  Gallery — Painting — West— Copley — 
Fuseli — Haydon — Lawrence — Wilkie — Turner — Painting  in  Water  Coloura — Engraving — 
Line  Engravers—  Wood  Engraving — Bewick — Lithoj^phy. 

It  is  the  purpose  of  the  present  chapter  to  carry  forward  the  survey  of 
the  state  of  the  Fine  Arts  from  1783  to  the  end  of  the  Eegency. 

Architecture  in  the  last  years  of  the  eighteenth  century  was  far  from  being 
in  a  flourishing  condition.  There  was  much  building,  but  there  was  little 
Art.  It  was  the  epoch  of  the  rise  of  that  style  of  architecture  which 
culminated  during  the  Regency  and  then  collapsed :  the  style  of  imitative 
Greek  art.  Towards  the  end  of  the  century  was  commenced  a  publication 
that  should  be  of  service  in  the  earlier  stage  of  our  inquiry.*  It  formed, 
when  completed,  two  costly  folio  volumes,  was  addressed  to  "  the  Professor, 
the  Student,  and  the  Dilettante,  in  this  noble  branch  of  the  Polite  Arts," 
and  professed  to  give  "  Plans  and  Elevations  of  Buildings,  public  and  private, 
erected  in  Great  Britain  "  during  the  past  few  years.  Estimated  simply  from 
the  examples  in  these  volumes,  the  character  of  our  architecture  and  the 
condition  of  architectural  taste  sixty  years  back  must  indeed  have  been  at  a 
low  ebb.  And  evidently  there  was  on  the  part  of  the  author,  himself  an 
architect  of  position,  the  full  intention  to  afford  a  favourable  representation 
of  the  current  architecture.      He  gives  views  and  descriptions   of  a  few 


*  "  The  New  VitruTios  Britannicus,"  by  George  Richardson,   Architect,    2  vols. 
London,  1797—1808. 
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public  buildings,  niauy  mansions,  but  no  churches — an  omission  easily 
explained,  for  no  churches  were  erected  then  with  any  pretensions  to  archi- 
tectural character,  nor  indeed  till  the  last  years  of  the  Regency.  The  build- 
ings are  by  the  leading  architects  of  the  time ;  by  the  Wyatts,  Soane, 
Wilkins,  Adams,  Mylne,  Holland,  Nash,  and  others  most  in  request  -with 
private  employers,  as  well  as  public  bodies.  In  looking  over  the  examples, 
we  see  certain  general  characteristics,  which  are  really  the  characteristics  of 
the  architecture  of  the  period  :  a  formal  and  symmetrical  arrangement  tc 
which  convenience  is  often  made  to  give  way  ;  in  the  exterior  design,  poverty 
of  thought  and  absence  of  imagination  or  invention ;  the  general  mass 
without  grandeur  or  beauty ;  the  ornamental  details  of  the  most  meagre  and 
common-place  description.  But  it  was  a  time  when  what  we  should  now  call 
poverty  was  regarded  as  purity.  Dallaway,  an  authority  in  those  days, 
writing  at  this  very  time,*  v/hilst  speaking  of  the  beauty  of  the  newly  erected 
Trinity  House,  complains  that  its  "  purity  of  style  "  is  injured  by  the  intro- 
duction of  bas-reliefs  on  the  fafade.  All  the  examples  in  the  "  New  Vitruvius  " 
are,  or  claim  to  be,  Greek  in  character,  except  two  or  three  which  are  pro- 
fessedly Gothic.  With  Chambers  had  ended  the  classical  Italian  style.  His 
Somerset  House  had  indeed  not  long  been  finished  ;  yet  not  only  is  there  no 
representation  of  it  here,  but  in  none  of  the  buildings  shown  is  any  imitation 
of  it  traceable.  Almost  every  building,  whetlier  public  or  private,  has 
a  Greek  portico  or  pediment  —  usually  Ionic  —  affixed  against  a  wall  of 
the  baldest  and  most  uu-Grecian  character,  pierced  with  plain  holes  for 
windows. 

And  this  sort  of  thing  went  on  nearly  to  the  end  of  the  period  under 
review.  In  the  latter  part  of  it  there  was  indeed  improvement  of  a  certain 
kind.  Grecian  travel,  or  a  close  acquaintance  with  Grecian  models,  came  to 
be  as  regular  a  part  of  every  architect's  course  of  study,  as  a  visit  to  Home 
and  the  measurement  of  Roman  remains  had  been  a  few  years  before.  As  a 
consequence,  the  Grecian  orders  were  copied  with  greater  accuracy,  and 
Grecian  mouldings  were  more  or  less  liberally  introduced.  But  the  portico 
continued  to  be  the  grand  feature.  So  that  the  portico  was  an  exact  copy, 
or  followed  strictly  the  proportions,  of  some  extant  example  in  Alliens  or 
Ionia,  the  body  of  the  building  was,  externally  at  least,  of  comparatively 
little  consequence.  Nor  was  it  by  any  means  deemed  essential  that  the 
portico  should  have  any  special  adaptation  to  place  or  circumstance.  An 
Ionic  portico  was  made,  during  even  these  last  and  best  years  of  Greek 
imitation,  to  grace  indifferently  the  front  of  a  lunatic  asylum,  a  post-office, 
or  a  church  ;  whilst  the  massive  Doric  was  considered  equally  applicable  to  a 
theatre  or  a  mint,  a  palace  or  a  corn-market.  The  culminant  example  of 
this  mechanical  reproduction  of  a  Greek  type  may  be  seen  in  the  church  of 
St.  Pancras,  by  Euston-square,  London,  at  once  the  latest,  most  "  correct," 
and  costliest  of  the  semi-Greek  churches.  On  the  southern  side  of  a  temple 
dedicated  to  the  Grecian  nymph  Pandrosus,  which  stood  on  the  summit  of 
the  lofty  Acropolis,  and  under  the  clear  sky  of  Athens,  was  a  porch  the 
supports  of  which,  instead  of  being  the  usual  columns,  were  six  exquisitely 

•   "  Anecdotes  of  the  Arts  in  England,  or  Comparative  ObseiTationa  on  Architecture, "  &c. 
4tfl..  1800. 
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Bculptured  female  figures.  Thia  porch  was  copied  exactly— except  indeed 
that  its  size  was  increased,  and  that  the  material  of  the  structure  was  stone,  and 
of  the  figures  "  compo,"  instead  of  the  bright  Penthelic  marble— and  placed 
against  the  side  of  a  church  in  almost  the  lowest  part  of  the  flat  and  foggy  New 
Eoad.  And,  as  though  to  push  the  solecism  to  its  limit,  whereas  the  original 
stood  on  the  south  side  of  the  temple  under  the  full  glare  of  a  mid-day 
Athenian  sun,  while  a  much  larger  Ionic  portico  occupied  the  corresponding 
position  on  the  north  side,  in  the  church  the  porch  was  reproduced  in  exact 
counterpart  on  both  sides ;  the  northern  porch,  untouched  by  a  gleam  of 
sunshine  being  that  whicb  is  in  full  view  of  the  entire  stream  of  traffic, 
while  the  southern  porch  is  comparatively  hidden.  It  only  requires  to  be 
added  to  complete  the  aesthetic  conception,  that  these  London  porches  were 
made  to  serve  as  vestries,  a  chimney-pot  being  the  crowning  ornament  of 
each,  whilst  the  basements  are  burial-places.  "With  such  evidence  of  mere 
routine  reproduction  we  can  hardly  be  surprised  to  find,  at  the  very  close  of 
the  period,  one  of  the  most  distinguished  architects  of  the  time  declaring  it 
to  be  "  a  melancholy  fact  that  Architecture  has  not  kept  pace  with  our  other 
advances  towards  perfection — nay,  that  in  that  noble  art  we  are  at  least  a 
century  behind  our  neighbours  on  the  continent."  *  This  was  too  strongly 
expressed,  perhaps,  but  it  is  the  fact  that  it  was  a  time  of  cold  conven- 
tionalism and  unreasoning  imitation.  Yet,  palpable  as  now  seems  the 
absurdity  of  merely  copying  Greek  buildings  or  portions  of  buildings, 
without  regard  to  purpose,  place,  or  climate,  or  to  the  entirely  different  cir- 
cumstances of  the  age  and  the  people  for  which  the  buildings  were  intended, 
we  must  bear  in  mind  that  the  copying  from  Greek  temples  only  gave  way 
before  the  copying  of  Italian  palaces  and  Gothic  churches.  The  really 
"  melancholy  fact "  is,  that  in  all  the  forty  years  here  passed  in  review, 
probably  not  a  building  could  fairly  be  quoted  as  an  example  of  con- 
siderate adaptation  of  style  to  purpose,  or  of  thoughtful  originality  of 
design. 

Whilst,  however,  the  architecture  of  this  period  claimed  to  be  essentially 
Greek,  one  of  the  most  conspicuous  of  its  professors  secured  a  large  measure 
of  his  celebrity  by  the  practice  of  Gothic.  As  we  saw  in  a  previous  chapter, 
James  Wyatt  sprung  into  fame  by  the  erection,  in  1772,  of  the  Pantheon. 
He  had  since  been  extensively  employed  in  the  erection  of  country  mansions 
of  the  set  "  classic  "  style,  and  he  continued  to  be  so  employed  to  the  end  of 
his  days.  But  the  death,  in  1784,  of  Essex,  the  protege  of  Horace  Walpole, 
wh.0  had  long  acted  almost  exclusively  as  the  architect  of  cathedrals,  colleges, 
and  other  important  Gothic  buildings,  left  an  opening  which  Wyatt  hastened 
to  occupy.  Lee  Priory,  Kent  (1784),  his  first  essay  in  this  style,  was 
praised  by  Walpole.  He  soon  found  grander  opportunities  for  displaying  his 
capability  of  rivalling  the  mediaeval  designers  or  improving  on  their  designs. 
Chief  among  his  Gothic  buildings  were  Fonthill,  erected  (1795,  &c.)  at  an 
almost  fabulous  cost  for  the  celebrated  Beckford  ;  the  palace  at  Kew,  of 
"castellated  Gothic,"  which  was  left  unfinished,  and  finally  pulled  down 
without  having  ever  been  occupied ;  and  Ashridge,  Hertfordshire,  built  for 
the  earl  of  Bridgewater.      Eegarded   as   imitations   of  the   Gothic  of  any 

*  Sir  John  Soane,  "  Civil  ArcBitecture,"  folio,  1829,  p.  12. 
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period,  or  as  wliat  is  now  spoken  of  as  a  development  of  Gothic,   these 
buildings  would  appear  quite  puerile.      They  are  in   fact   an  incongruous 
admixture  of  what  may,  perhaps,  be  called  Gothic  forms  and  details,  though 
of   the  latest  and  most  meagre  description,   adapted   to   structures  wliich 
neither  in  plan  nor  elevation  are  in  any  sense   Gothic.     But  about  some  ot 
them,  Ashridge  in  particular,  there  is  a  certain  grandiose  picturesquenesa 
never  seen  in  the  architect's  pseudo-classic    mansions.      And  it  must   be 
remembered  in  mitigation  of  his  Gothic  heresies,  that  Gothic,  when  Wyatt 
began  to  practise  it,  had  received  no  such  searching  investigation  as  that  to 
which  it  has  since  been  subjected.     Not  only  were  its  principles  undefined, 
but  even  its  details  had  never  been  accurately  represented.     It  was  in  fact 
to  antiquaries  as  much  as  to  architects  an  unknown  language,  and  Wyatt 
was  too  busy  a  man  to  spend  much  time  in  deciphering  its  hieroglyphics.     It 
is  noticeable,  however,  as  an  illustration  of  the  little  genuine  feeling  he  had 
for  Gothic  architecture,  as  well  as  of  the  little  regard  that  was  given  to  the 
subject  generally,  that  at  Oxford — where,  if  anywhere,  Gothic  would  have 
seemed   the  appropriate  style — when  Wyatt  was  called  in  to  construct  a 
library  for  Oriel  college,  he,  as  we  find  it  stated  in  an  architectural  work  of  a 
somewhat  later  time,  "  introduced  a  correct  Ionic ;"  whilst  for  the  gateway  at 
Christchurch,  he  introduced  "  a  beautiful  Doric,"  though  it  is  considerately 
added,  "the  columns,  when  compared  with   the   Greek,  appear  too  slender." 
But  his  most  indefensible  Gothic  misdeeds  were  his  so-called  "  restorations." 
As  the  chief  professor  of  Gothic  architecture  he  was  employed  in  repairing 
several  of  our  noblest  cathedrals,  and  in  so  doing  altered  or  destroyed  with 
reckless  hand  whatever  seemed  to  him  unnecessary  or  even  unsymmetrical. 
Especially  was  this  the  case  at  Hereford,  Litchfield,  and  Salisbury ;  at  the 
last  he  altogether  demolished  among  other  things  a  bell  tower,  and  several 
chapels  of  exquisite  beauty.     Magdalen,   Merton,   All   Souls,   Balliol   and 
several  other  Oxford  colleges,  also  suffered  in  different   degrees   from  his 
unhappy  restorations.     Samuel  Wvatt,  a  brother  of  James,  had  a  consider- 
able reputation,  and  his  works  are  not  wholly  devoid  of  invention.     Like  hia 
brother  he  was  largely  employed  in  constructing  private  residences.     Hia 
best  building  of  a  public  character  was  Trinity  House,  Tower  HiU,  of  no 
great  architectural  merit,  but  noteworthy  as  having  on  the  front  rilievi  by 
Bacon,  and  in  the   interior   one   of  the  latest   of  those   allegorical   ceiling 
paintings    that  once  furnished  such    profitable  occupation    for   the   pencils 
of  Verrio,   and  Laguerre.      Sir   Jeffrey   Wyattville,   the   nephew,  scholar, 
and    faithful    follower  of    James   Wyatt,  belongs    only    in    part    to    this 
period ;    his  great  work,  the  alteration  of  Windsor    Castle,  was    not  com- 
menced  till    1824 ;    whilst  Sidney  Sussex  College  was   eight    or  ten   years 
later.     His  earlier   works   were    chiefly  private   residences  of  the   ordinary 
Wyatt  type. 

Sir  John  Soane  ought  to  serve  as  the  representative  of  the  highest  order 
of  architectural  ability  of  this  period.  On  the  death  of  Taylor,  in  1788,  he 
was  appointed  architect  to  the  Bank  of  England.  On  the  death  of  Chambers 
(1796)  he  was  made  architect  to  the  Woods  and  Forests.  He  was  a  royal 
academician,  and  professor  of  architecture  in  the  Eoyal  Academy ;  and 
he  was  knighted  on  account  of  his  professional  eminence.  Sonne's  chief 
building  is  the  Bank  of  England,  which  was  greatly  enlarged  and  entirely 
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remodelled  by  him,  the  works  extending  over  a  period  of  thirty  years 
(1788 — 1829).  The  interior,  including  the  public  rooms,  has  been  much 
altered  by  Mr.  Cockerell  since  Soane's  time,  which  may  be  regarded  as  an 
evidence  of  inconvenient  arrangement  or  of  extended  business  ;  the  exterior 
has  also  been  altered,  and  improved  in  the  alteration,  by  giving  an  increased 
elevation  to  the  principal  entrance-front ;  but  the  great  portion  of  the 
exterior,  on  which  Soane's  reputation  now  mainly  rests,  is  still  nearly  as  he 
left  it.  At  the  time  of  its  erection  it  was  commonly  regarded  as  a  master- 
piece. It  is  now  as  commonly  condemmed.  There  can  be  no  question  that 
it  is  deficient  in  one  of  the  grand  requisites  of  good  architecture— propriety. 
The  columns  have  nothing  to  support ;  beneath  the  pediments  are  no  door- 
ways ;  there  are  the  forms  of  windows,  but  they  admit  no  light.  The  whole 
is  a  mask.  The  parts  are  for  ornament,  not  use.  They  may  please  at  the  first 
glance,  but  the  mind  refuses  to  dwell  with  a  continuous  pleasure  on  objects 
which  suggest  a  use  they  do  not  supply.     Else,  there  are  parts  of  this  screen 


Bank  of  England,  North-West  View. 


of  an  elegant  and  even  picturesque  appearance.  Such  is  the  well-knovm 
north-west  angle,  Soane's  own  favourite  composition,  with  its  skilfully 
arranged  and  graceful  Eoman-Corinthian  columns.  Every  one  feels  this  to  have 
been  a  happy  conception  of  the  architect,  and  it  serves  excellently  to  concea' 
the  oblique  meeting  of  the  walls — a  defect  that  if  left  apparent  would  have  been 
an  &lmost  fatal  injury  to  a  building  of  classical  character.  So  again  some  oi 
the  inner-courts  are  very  elegant  and  efiective.  Soane  had  considerable 
ingenuity  in  these  lesser  matters.     Wherever  any  irregularity  of  groind-plan 
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existed,  or  any  peculiarity  of  arrangement  was  required,  he  was  usually  ready 
with  some  quaint  or  graceful  contrivance  that  would  meet  or  conceal  the 
diflBculty.  But  a  sort  of  scenic  ingenuity  is  the  highest  merit  his  works 
possess.  Tliey  have  portions  of  much  beauty,  but  as  a  whole  are  mean,  if 
not  insignificant.  The  exterior  of  a  building  of  so  important  a  character, 
and  covering  so  vast  a  space  as  the  Bank  of  England,  might  have  been 
expected  to  form  a  grand  and  imposing  mass  :  in  reality  it  is  little  more  than 
a  long,  low,  unmeaning,  decorated  wall-screen.  Few  of  Soane's  buildings 
remain  unaltered.  The  front  of  the  Treasury,  Whitehall,  has  been  entirely 
remodelled  by  Sir  Charles  Barry.  The  Courts  of  Law,  Westminster,  remain 
nearly  untouched ;  but  they  will  probably  soon  be  swept  away  altogether. 
The  Bourgeois  Gallery  and  Mausoleum  at  Dulwich,  and  his  own  house  in 
Lincoln's  Inn  Fields,  are  perhaps  the  chief  of  Soane's  buildings  which  remain 
as  he  left  them,  but,  like  the  Law  Courts,  they  are  inconvenient,  cramped, 
and  unsatisfactory. 

Holland,  who,  as  architect  to  the  Prince  of  Wales,  remodelled  Carlton 
House,  and  added  the  Ionic  portico  and  screen,  was  one  of  the  first  to  employ 
the  true  Ionic  order,  if  he  was  not,  as  some  have  fancied,  the  first  to  introduce 
it.  He  enjoyed  a  large  measure  of  celeDrity  in  his  day,  but  little  is  left  ot 
his  more  important  buildings.  Old  Drury,  opened  in  1794,  was  destroyed 
by  fire  in  1809.  Carlton  House  was  pulled  down  in  1826.  The  Brighton 
Pavilion  was  orientalised  by  Nash.  The  East  India  House  (designed  by  him 
in  1799,  but  often  erroneously  ascribed  to  Jupp,  the  company's  surveyor)  is 
about  to  be  demolished.  The  loss  of  these  is,  however,  of  little  consequence, 
except  as  being  that  of  a  link  in  the  history  of  English  architecture. 

Sir  Robert  Smirke  was  the  first  to  erect  a  Doric  portico  in  the  metropolis. 
This  formed  the  grand  entrance  to  Covent  Garden  Theatre,  built  by  him  in 
1808-9.  Smirke  had  travelled  iu  Greece  as  well  as  Italy,  and  published 
professional  comments  on  the  edifices  he  examined.  His  Doric  portico 
was  announced  as  the  first  absolutely  correct  reproduction  of  a  pure  Greek 
order.  It  satisfied  classical  connoisseurs,  and  the  architect  at  a  bound  became 
famous.  He  did  not  indeed  attempt  to  carry  "  pure  Greek "  principles 
be3'ond  the  portico,  but  lie  placed  on  the  fa9ade  statues  and  bas-reliefs  by 
Flaxman,  which  served  to  indicate  the  purpose  of  the  building,  a  purpose  the 
building  itself  would  scarcely  have  suggested.  The  theatre  was  destroyed  br 
fire  in  1856.  The  chief  architectural  feature  of  the  long  front  of  the  Mint, 
erected  by  Smirke  in  1811,  is  a  pediment  supported  on  Doric  columns,  but 
these  rest  on  a  rusticated  basement,  and  there  is  little  else  in  the  building 
tliat  is  Greek  either  in  form  or  spirit.  Smirke  erected  many  other  public  and 
private  edifices,  but  his  two  greatest  works,  the  Post  Office,  and  the  British 
Museum,  belong  to  a  later  period. 

Another  of  the  travelled  architects  of  the  classic  Greek  epocb  was  Wilkins, 
who  died  professor  of  architecture  to  the  Eoyal  Academy  in  1839.  Like 
Smirke,  he  first  came  into  notice  by  his  descriptions  of  ancient  Greek  remains, 
the  result  of  a  professional  visit  to  Athens.  His  first  important  building  of  a 
public  character  was  Downing  College,  Cambridge,  commenced  in  1807, 
which  as  far  as  completed  proved  to  be  beyond  comparison  the  dullest, 
heaviest,  and  most  common-place  collegiate  building  in  the  two  universities. 
But  it  was  called  Greek,  and  it  was  considered  to  be  classic  ;  and  when  the 
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East  India  Company  soon  after  determined  on  erecting  a  college,  "Wilkiiia 
was  appointed  its  architect.  Haileybury  College  is  almost  a  duplicate  of 
Downing  College.  Wilkins  also  attempted  gothic.  His  first  large  building 
in  this  style,  Donington  Castle,  Leicestershire,  erected  about  the  close  of  the 
18th  century,  hardly  rose  in  any  respect  above  the  level  of  Batty  Langley 
gothic.  When  called  on  to  execute  some  gothic  buildings  at  Cambridge, 
the  proximity  of  King's  College  Chapel  gave  a  little  more  elevation  to  his 
style.  But  he  still  thought  it  an  evidence  of  refinement  to  cover  the  open  oak 
roof  of  a  college-hall  with  white  paint.  He  will  probably  be  longest  remem- 
bered by  the  National  Gallery  and  University  College,  but  these  were  not 
commenced  till  after  the  time  with  which  we  are  at  present  concerned.  The 
Nelson  Columns  which  he  erected  at  Yarmouth  and  in  Sackville-street, 
Dublin,  only  deserve  mention  as  illustrations  of  the  taste  of  the  time  and  of 
the  architect. 

Nash,  one  of  the  most  conspicuous  of  the  architects  of  the  latter  portion 
of  this  period,  commenced  his  career  as  a  builder  as  well  as  an  architect.  He 
erected  a  large  number  of  mansions  in  England  and  Ireland,  the  major  part 
of  them  "  classic"  in  style  with  the  inevitable  Ionic  portico  ;  others  "  castel- 
lated," in  which  strong  battlemented  keeps  and  machicolated  towers  are 
intermingled  with  large  plate-glass  windows  and  undefended  doorways  in  a 
manner  that  would  have  very  much  surprised  the  fierce  feudal  lords,  whose 
grim  abodes  these  were  supposed  to  reproduce.  Nash  was  the  favourite 
architect  of  the  Prince  Eegent ;  but  his  grand  architectural  effort,  BLcking- 
ham  Palace  was  not  commenced  till  1825.     We  have  here,  therefore,  to  speak 


Waterloo  Place,  loadiDg  toward  Regent-street. 

of  UiiD  in  connection  mainly  witli  the  formation  of  Eegent-street,  which,  what- 
ever may  be  the  character  of  its  architecture,  must  be  regarded  as  a  grand 
improvement  on  previous  London  streets,  and  as  having  greatly  stimulated 
improvement  in  our  street  architecture.  Eegent  street  was  begun  in  1813. 
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In  laying  out  its  course  Nash  aimed  to  produce  the  greatest  amount  of  efTeet. 
He  comhined  several  houses  together  so  as  to  produce  the  appearance  of  a 
single  large  building ;  and  he  varied  the  design  of  almost  every  block.  He 
made  the  new  street  of  greater  width  than  any  former  street  in  the  metropolis, 
and  where  it  crossed  the  two  great  thoroughfares  of  Oxford-street  and 
Piccadilly  he  formed  widely-sweeping  circuses.  At  the  southern  end  he 
provided  a  long  colonnade.  At  the  northern,  end  where  the  broad  street 
curves  sharply  round  he  carried  forward  a  church  entrance,  crowning  a 
circular  porch-tower  with  a  lofty  spire,  so  as  to  produce  a  striking  termina- 
tion to  the  vista.  In  the  same  way  the  position  of  each  of  the  churches  and 
public  buildings  in  the  new  street  was  laid  down  with  a  view  to  scenic 
display.  But  this  was  the  object  throughout.  Unluckily,  in  his  eagerness 
for  show, — stone  fronts  being  impracticable  on  account  of  the  expense, — he 
made  all  the  fronts  of  his  stately  "street  of  palaces"  of  plaster,  and  what 
seemed  elaborate  carving  was  mere  moulded  stucco.  It  was  not  left  for  a 
succeeding  generation  to  denounce  this  as  "  sham."  Wits  and  critics  alike 
launched  their  weapons  against  the  architect,  some  of  them  glancing  off 
against  his  royal  patron.*  Nash  about  the  same  time  laid  out  Regent's  Park, 
and  designed  the  Terraces  which  border  its  pleasant  glades.  It  was  in  this 
kind  of  work  he  was  most  at  home.  He  was  a  poor  architect,  but  he  has 
given  us  the  finest  street  we  yet  have  in  London,  and  one  of  the  pleasantest 
parks.  The  Eegent's  Canal,  another  of  Nash's  projects,  was  carried  out 
simultaneously  with  Eegent's  Park,  to  the  beauty  of  the  northern  side  of 
which  he  made  it  materially  to  contribute. 

It  has  already  been  said  that  scarce  any  churches  were  erected  during  the 
period  before  us.  There  were  indeed  several  of  the  "  proprietary  chapels," 
then  the  popular  class  of  new  churches,  but  they  were  usually  plain  brick 
buildings  of  the  cheapest  description.  Towards  the  end  of  the  period  there 
came  about  a  change.  Marylebone  Church,  commenced  in  1813  by  the  elder 
Hardwick,  was  a  substantial  and  costly  edifice ;  and  is  a  fair  specimen  of 
the  architecture  of  the  time.  A  still  more  costly  structure  St.  Pancras 
Church,  already  referred  to,  was  commenced  in  1819.  It  was  designed  by 
the  Inwoods,  and  is  remarkable  as  the  most  elaborate  attempt  made  in  this 
country  to  apply  (not  to  adapt)  pure  Greek  forms  to  a  Protestant  churcii. 
Marylebone  Church  cost  about  60,000Z. ;  St.  Pancras  very  nearly  80,000Z.  It 
is  worthy  of  note  that  in  the  forty  years  ending  with  1820  scarcely  a  gothic 
church  had  been  erected,  whilst  during  the  next  forty  years  the  laud  was 
covered  with  them.  But  the  movement  which  led  to  the  astonishing  revival  of 
church  building  had  already  commenced.  In  March,  1818,  parliament  voted 
a  million  for  the  erection  of  new  churches;  and  a  Commission  was  appointed 
to  direct  the  expenditure  of  the  money.  The  result  of  the  labours  of  the 
Commission  soon  became  evident.  The  Gothic  revival  was  some  years  longer 
in  making  itself  felt. 

"  One  of  tlie  Vicst  of  the  many  witticisms  circulated  at  the  time,  was  .in  epigram  in  which  it  wns 
proposed  to  visit  un  the  prince  tlie  evil  deeds  of  his  architect : — 

"  Augustus  at  Rome  was  for  building  renown'd, 
For  of  marble  he  left  what  of  brick  he  had  found  : 
But  is  nut  our  George,  too,  a  very  great  master  ? 
He  finds  LondoD  brick,  and  he  leaves  it  all  plaster." 
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Tt  is  needles?  to  carry  farther  our  examination  of  the  architecture  of 
this  period ;  but  there  is  one  class  of  structures,  Bridges,  which  must  be 
noticed,  because  about  this  time  they  passed  definitively  out  of  the  handa  of 
the  architect  into  those  of  the  civil  engineer.  The  transfer  may  indeed  be 
said  to  have  originated  with  one  who  was  a  bridge-builder,  if  he  could  not 
be  called  an  architect,  before  he  became  an  engineer.  Thomas  Telfird  was 
appri-nticed  to  "  a  general  house-builder"  of  Langholm  in  Dumfries,  and 
when  the  future  designer  of  the  Menai  Bridge,  and  the  engineer  of  some  of 
the  greatest  works  that  had  ever  been  undertaken  in  this  country,  first  set  up 
as  master  on  his  own  account,  he  was  ready  to  undertake  any  kind  of  masonry 
from  cutting  letters  on  grave-stones,  to  the  building  of  country  byres,  high- 
laud  churches,  or  plain  stone  bridges.  When  he  came  to  London  he  worked 
for  awhile  under  Chambers  on  Somerset  House,  then  in  course  of  erection. 
He  felt  no  hesitation  therefore,  on  the  score  of  professional  disqualification, 
when  required  as  county  surveyor  to  construct  a  bridge  of  some  size  across 
the  Severu  at  Montford.  This  was  a  atone  bridge  of  the  usual  type,  but  in 
it  he  introduced  some  valuable  constructive  modifications.  His  next  bridge, 
which  crossed  the  Severn  at  Buildwas,  was  of  iron  on  stone  piers,  and  was 
long  regarded  as  a  model  of  its  class.  An  iron  bridge  had  been  built  at  Coal- 
brookdale  in  1775.  Telford's  iron  bridge  was  erected  in  1795-6,  and  was  a 
vast  improvement  on  its  predecessor.  It  consisted  of  an  unusually  flat  arch 
of  160  feet  span.  An  iron  bridge  erected  about  the  same  time  at  Sunderland 
by  Mr.  T.  Wilson,  consisted  of  a  siagle  arch  of  236  feet  span,  and  of  such  a 
height  above  the  river  as  to  permit  the  passage  under  it  of  vessels  of  300  tons 
burden.  The  success  of  these  important  works  insured  the  use  of  the  new 
material.  Telford  was  employed  upon  engineering  works  of  enormous 
extent,  in  the  course  of  which  he  had  to  erect  many  hundred  bridges,  and 
he  employed  iron  or  stone  indiiferently  according  to  the  nature  of  the  locab'ty, 
and  the  greater  economy  or  fitness  of  either  material  in  each  particular  case. 
Telford's  grand  works,  the  Highland  Eoads  and  Bridges,  the  Caledonian 
Canal,  the  Ellesmere  Canal,  the  Holyhead  Eoad,  and  others  of  scarcely  less 
importance,  belong  to  this  period,  but  hardly  fall  within  the  compass  of  a 
survey  of  the  Fine  Arts.  In  the  Highland  improvements  alone  he  constructed 
above  a  thousand  miles  of  new  road,  and  twelve  hundred  bridges;  on  the  line 
of  the  Ellesmere  Canal  he  spanned  the  valleys  of  the  Dee  and  the  Chirk 
with  aqueducts  of  a  greater  height  aud  magnitude  than  had  been  previously 
ventured  upon  ;  while  several  of  tiie  bridges  on  the  Holyhead  road  were  of 
importance  both  as  engineering  works,  and  as  works  of  art.  Such  especially 
was  the  grand  Menai  Suspension  Bridge,  begun  in  1819,  a  work  that  has 
indeed  been  surpassed  as  an  engineering  triumph  by  its  neighbour,  the 
tubular  bridge  of  Robert  Stephenson,  but  in  beauty  the  suspension  bridge 
far  excels  its  younger  rival. 

John  Bennie,  the  elder,  like  his  great  compatriot  Telford,  was  of  humble 
Scottish  origin.  His  earliest  occupation  was  that  of  a  millwright,  but  his 
remarkably  mechanical  ingenuity  brought  him  into  notice,  and  he  was  while 
yet  a  young  man  employed  on  works  requiring  much  constructive  skiD.  He 
settled  in  London  as  an  engineer  about  1782.  In  1799  he  commenced  a 
handsome  stone  bridge  of  five  arches  at  Kelso,  and  he  afterwards  constructed 
some  others  that  were   much  admired.     But  his  chief  work  in  this  line  was 
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Waterloo  Bridge,  wliicli  he  commenced  in  1811,  and  completed  in  1817,  at  a 
cost  of  above  a  million.  This  is  by  general  consent  one  of  the  noblest  bridges 
of  modern  times.  Indeed  for  simple  grandeur  of  character,  convenience  of 
roadway,  and  stability  of  construction,  it  would  be  difficult  to  name  its  peer 
among  bridges  of  any  earlier  period,  and  the  only  bridge  of  subsequent  erec- 
tion which  has,  in  this  country  at  least,  equalled  or  surpassed  it  in  these 
most  important  particulars  is  the  new  London  Bridge,  for  which  Eennie 
himself  made  the  designs,  though  its  erection  was  confided  to  his  sons  George 
and  John.  The  iron  bridge  which  crosses  the  Thames  at  Southwark  was 
another  of  Eennie's  bridges.  The  iron  bridge  at  Vauxhall  was  designed  and 
erected  by  Mr.  James  Walker.  Eennie's  magnificent  engineering  works,  the 
East  and  West  India  Docks,  with  their  vast  ranges  of  warehouses ;  the 
London  Docks ;  the  Prince's  Dock,  Liverpool ;  Plymouth  Breakwater,  and 
the  improvements  carried  out  by  him  in  the  Government  dockyards  of 
Chatham,  Portsmouth,  Plymouth,  and  Pembroke,  with  other  important  works 
at  various  harbours,  proofs  of  the  amazing  growth  of  the  country  in  wealth 
and  commerce,  and  of  the  great  increase  of  engineering  skill,  rather  than 
works  of  Fine  Art,  can  only  be  mentioned  here. 

In  Sculpture  the  leading  artists  were  Flaxman,  Banks,  Bacon,  and 
Nollekens,  all  of  whom  have  been  spoken  of  in  a  previous  chapter,  and 
Chantrey  and  Westmacott,  who  belong  more  particularly  to  a  later  period. 
Our  notice  of  sculpture  may  therefore  on  the  present  occasion  be  very  brief. 
The  first  two  of  the  sculptors  just  named,  produced  during  this  period  some 
works  of  great  poetic  power,  and  the  last  also  executed  some  of  much  beauty. 
But  iu  the  main  sculpture  dealt  rather  with  portraits  of  the  living  and  memo- 
rials of  the  dead,  than  with  efforts  of  imagination.  And  in  monuments  of  a 
public  character,  especially  those  with  which  the  nation  honoured  the  men 
who  had  fought  her  battles  by  land  and  sea,  our  sculptors  continued  to  repeat 
with  strange  persistency  the  conventionalisms  and  machinery  wliicli  had  for 
ages  ceased  to  have  any  intelligent  meaning,  or  to  afiect  either  the  heart  or 
the  understanding  of  any  class  of  spectators.  British  soldiers  and  sailors, 
and  even  senators,  philanthropists,  and  philosophers,  were  clad  in  the  scanty 
folds  of  a  "classical"  drapery,  in  some  instances  almost  without  drapery  at 
all,  and,  although  the  monuments  were  to  be  erected  in  the  midst  of  a  Christian 
cathedral,  and  in  full  view  of  a  congregation  engaged  in  Christian  worship, 
were  surrounded  with  heathen  gods,  goddesses,  and  attributes ;  or  if,  as  was 
sometimes  the  case,  the  hero  wore  his  full  regulation  uniform,  he  yet  had  his 
due  attendance  of  undraped  heathen  deities.  Banks  was  unfortunately  one 
who  yielded  most  unreservedly  to  this  classic  misconception.  The  monu- 
ments to  Captains  Burgess  and  Westcott  in  iSt.  Paul's,  two  of  the  latest  of 
his  works,  are  among  th-e  least  defensible  of  their  class.  Happily  Banks  will 
not  be  judged  by  his  public  monuments.  The  exquisite  recumbent  figure 
of  Penelope  Boothby  in  Ashbourne  Church,  showed  with  what  pathos  he 
could  invest  a  private  memorial  when  he  trusted  to  the  simple  promptings 
of  the  feelings.  His  "  Mourning  Achilles,"  of  which  the  model  is  in  the 
British  Gallery,  no  patron  having  had  sufficient  taste  to  commission  its 
execution  in  marble,  is  perhaps  the  noblest  work  of  the  kind  produced  by  an 
English  sculptor ;  and  in  other  works  he  excelled  as  much  in  grace  as  here  in 
grandeur. 
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Bacon,  who  died  in  1799,  produced  at  this  time  little  besides  public 
monuments  of  level  mediocrity ;  but  these  he  produced  with  a  facility  and 
profusion  that  aroused  the  envy  of  his  rivals  and  the  admiration  of  the 
multitude.  The  best  are  such  as  those  of  Dr.  Johnson  and  John  Howard  in 
St.  Paul's,  Ln  which  he  had  no  occasion  to  go  beyond  simple  portraiture ;  but 
even  in  these  the  attempt  to  attain  elevation  of  style  by  arraying  such  men 
in  a  costume  borrowed  from  antiquity,  has  nearly  destroyed  personal  resem- 
blance, and  even  mental  characterization.  NoUekens  shared  only  to  a  small 
extent  in  these  public  commissions,  but  he  was  in  great  request  for  private 
monuments.  His  strength  lay  however  in  portraiture ;  and  his  busts  and 
statues  are  now  the  most  life-like  representations  left  of  many  of  the  most 
memorable  personages  of  his  time. 

Plaxman  lived  throughout  this  period,  the  truest  and  greatest  sculptor 
England  had  ever  produced.  Sculpturesque  design  was  as  much  the  genuine 
expression  of  his  mind  as  it  was  that  of  the  sculptors  of  ancient  Greece.  In 
some  of  his  imaginative  works,  as  well  as  in  several  of  his  public  monuments, 
his  genius  was  fettered  by  the  current  conventionalisms ;  but  even  in  works 
of  the  latter  class,  as  the  monument  to  Lord  Mansfield,  he  showed  of  how  much 
grandeur  of  moral  expression  sculpture  was  capable.  His  private  monu- 
ments, especially  some  of  those  to  females,  are  of  the  most  touching  tender- 
ness, and  of  the  purest  Christian  sentiment.  In  the  magnificent  group  at 
Petworth  of  the  Archangel  Michael  overcoming  Satan,  illustrative  of  the 
famous  lines  in  Milton,  we  have  proof  that  our  sculptors  might  find  in  our 
own  poets,  or  in  the  Book  which  is  a  part  of  the  very  life  of  every  one, 
subjects  well  fitted  for  sculpturesque  treatment,  and  which,  whilst  they 
would  require  and  repay  the  utmost  exertion  of  mental  power,  and  technical 
knowledge  and  skill,  would  as  much  come  home  to  the  feelings  and  the 
understanding  of  the  men  and  women  of  to-day,  as  did  the  gods  and  heroes 
of  the  old  Greek  sculptors  to  the  hearts  of  their  contemporaries.  The 
deities  of  a  dead  mythology  never  can  thus  come  home  to  any  modem  people, 
unless  treated  as  symbols  of  some  deep  or  subtle  truth,  as  they  on  rare  occa- 
sions have  been  by  genius  of  a  high  order.  Plaxman's  Psyche  may  perhaps 
take  rank  in  this  class.  His  Pastoral  Apollo  is  like  a  breath  of  rustic  poetry. 
But  the  Venuses,  Dianas,  nymphs,  and  the  like,  which  Flaxman's  contem- 
poraries and  successors  put  forth  in  any  quantity  at  every  exhibition,  wiU  be 
gazed  at  with  as  little  genuine  sympathy  on  the  part  of  the  spectator  as  was 
felt  in  their  production  by  the  sculptor.  How  thoroughly  Flaxman's  mind 
was  imbued  with  the  purest  Greek  feeling  is  evinced  by  his  illustrations  to 
Homer,  Hesiod,  and  .^schylus  ;  while  in  nobleness  of  conception,  and  beauty 
and  delicacy  of  expression,  the  illustrations  to  Dante  are  fully  equal  to  them. 

Chantrey,  during  the  latter  years  of  the  regency,  had  taken  his  place 
among  the  foremost  living  portrait  sculptors.  The  manly  simplicity  of  his 
style  met  with  early  recognition,  and  his  chisel  found  ample  and  worthy 
employment.  A  large  proportion  of  the  men  most  distinguished  in  letters, 
art,  and  public  life,  sat  to  him,  and  in  most  instances  he  was  considered  to 
be  successful  in  preserving  the  likeness,  as  weU  as  in  maintaining  a  certain 
elevation  of  character.  His  busts  are  finer  than  his  portrait-statues,  and 
these  than  his  imaginative  works.  But  his  statues  have  the  great  merit  of 
first  fairly  grappling  with  the  difficulties  of  modem  costume.     The  happiest 
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of  tlie  monuments  in  which  he  ventured  on  a  poetic  mode  of  treatment, 
"  the  Sleeping  Children,"  in  Lichfield  Cathedral,  belongs  to  the  period 
under  review,  but  the  idea  was  certainly  caught  from  Banks's  monument 
of  Penelope  Boothby,  and  the  design  was  made  by  Stothard.  Westmacott's 
earlier  poetic  works  include  the  "Psyche,"  and  "Cupid,"  at  "Woburn; 
"  Euphrosyne,"  belonging  to  the  Duke  of  Newcastle,  and  many  other 
7ery  pleasing  classic  subjects ;  but  among  them  are  some  of  a  homelier 
and  more  original  character,  as  "the  Distressed  Mother,"  "the  Homeless 
Wanderer,"  and  others  of  a  similar  order.  Westmacott  also  executed  at 
this  time  several  monumental  statues  for  Westminster  Abbey  and  St.  Paul's 
Cathedral;  the  well-known  "Achilles,"  erected  in  Hyde  Park  "by  the 
women  of  England,"  in  honour  of  the  Duke  of  Wellington,  and  numerous 
other  commissions  of  a  public  character. 

The  taste  in  sculpture  of  both  artists  and  the  public  was  no  doubt  much 
influenced  by  the  purchase  and  exhibition  of  three  important  collections  of 
ancient  marbles.  The  earliest  purchase  was  in  1805,  of  the  large  collection 
formed  by  Mr.  Charles  Townley,  of  sculpture  chiefly  of  Eoman  date,  but  the 
work  of  Greek  artists,  and  embracing  many  works  of  exceeding  loveliness  and 
interest.  This  formed  the  nucleus  of  the  magnificent  national  collection  of 
ancient  sculpture  in  the  British  Museum.  The  next  grand  addition  was  that 
of  the  series  of  reliefs  which  had  adorned  the  Temple  of  Apollo  Epicurius,  near 
Phigaleia,  and  which  the  Prince  Eegent  bought  at  a  cost  of  nearly  20,000Z., 
and  presented  to  the  nation  in  1815.  These  rilievi,  though  falling  short  of 
the  highest  excellence  of  Greek  art,  are  believed  to  be  the  work  of  some  of 
the  best  scholars  of  Phidias.  They  are  of  great  beauty,  and  of  greater  in- 
terest, as  illustrating  the  history  of  Greek  art.  But  the  most  important  of 
the  collections  was  that  of  the  sculpture  of  the  Parthenon,  commonly  known 
as  the  Elgin  Marbles,  for  the  purchase  of  which  parliament  voted,  in  1816, 
the  sum  of  35,000Z.  These  wonderful  works  are  by  far  the  finest  extant 
examples  of  Greek  sculpture  when  at  its  greatest  perfection — the  sculpture 
of  the  time  of  Pericles,  executed  by  Phidias,  or  by  his  scholars  under  his 
immediate  superintendence.  For  years  the  Earl  of  Elgin,  who  whilst  ambas- 
sador to  the  Porte  obtained  the  firman  through  which  he  was  enabled  to 
remove  the  sculpture  from  the  Parthenon,  was  assailed  with  the  bitterest 
invectives  for  this  act  of  Vandalism  as  it  was  termed.  But  in  truth,  the  earl 
by  their  removal  saved  these  marvellous  works  from  utter  destruction  ;  he 
was  not  in  time  to  save  them  from  grievous  mutilation.  The  Parthenon  had 
been  shattered  in  the  Venetian  bombardment ;  afterwards,  the  eastern  pedi- 
ment, with  its  matchless  statuary,  was  thrown  down  to  fit  the  building  for 
the  service  of  the  Greek  Church  ;  later,  and  up  to  the  hour  when  they  were 
rescued  by  Lord  Elg:in,  the  statues  were  used  as  targets  by  the  Turkish 
soldiers  ;  and  finally,  in  the  war  of  Greek  independence  (1827),  the  building 
received  great  additional  injury  during  the  bombardment  of  the  city,  but  the 
best  of  the  sculpture  was  then  happily  safe  in  the  British  Museum,  preserved 
for  ever  for  the  free  study  of  all. 

A  national  collection  of  sculpture  was  thus  formed ;  but  it  was  not  till 
1824  that  a  national  gallery  of  painting  was  founded.  Something  had,  how- 
ever, been  done  towards  clearing  the  way  for  such  a  consummation.  In  1805, 
a  small  body  of  noblemen  and  gentlemen  who  felt  an  interest  in  art,  succeeded 
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in  establishing  the  British  Institution,  the  primary  object  t)f  which  was  de- 
clared to  be  "  to  encourage  the  talents  of  the  artists  of  the  United  Kingdom  ; 
and  with  this  view  the  Shakspeare  Gallery,  built  by  Alderman  Boydell,  was 
purchased  and  appropriated  to  the  exhibition  and  sale  of  the  productions  of 
British  artists,  and  the  exhibition  of  pictures  by  the  old  masters.  This 
last  was  the  grand  novelty  in  the  scheme.  Most  of  the  directors,  and  many 
of  the  subscribers,  were  themselves  the  possessors  of  collections  of  paintings 
by  the  old  masters,  and  from  their  galleries,  and  the  collections  of  other 
liberal  amateurs,  has  been  obtained  annually  enough  pictures  of  a  higli  class 
to  make  a  most  interesting  and  always  varied  exhibition.  These  exhibitions 
f(^r  the  first  time  afforded  to  the  general  public  the  opportunity  of  seeing  at 
their  leisure  paintings  by  the  great  masters  ;  and  there  can  be  little  doubt 
that  to  them  is  to  be  ascribed  a  large  measure  of  the  interest  in  art  which 
resulted  in  the  formation  of  the  National  Gallery.  The  directors  at  the  same 
time  sought  to  encourage  living  artists,  not  only  by  providing  a  gallery  for 
the  sale  as  well  as  exhibition  of  their  works,  but  by  offering  annual  pre- 
miums for  pictures  of  a  high  character,  and  by  occasionally  purchasing  their 
pictures.  Among  the  painters  to  whom  premiums  were  awarded  were 
Hilton,  Hay  don,  Alston,  Bird,  Linnell,  Martin,  and  others  whose  names 
will  be  remembered,  but  as  may  be  supposed  more  whose  names  are  already 
forgotten.  Up  to  1820  the  Society  had  only  purchased  four  pictures,  first 
among  which  was  Benjamin  West's  "  Christ  Healing  the  Sick,"  for  which 
the  directors  gave  the  painter  3000  guineas,  and  which  they  presented  to  the 
National  Gallery  immediately  after  its  formation.  The  interest  in  art  no 
doubt  also  received  a  considerable  impulse  from  the  opening  to  the  public  in 
1812  of  the  collection  of  paintings,  chiefly  of  the  Dutch  and  Flemish  schools, 
bequeathed  to  Dulwich  College  by  Sir  Francis  Bourgeois,  and  for  the  recep- 
tion  of  which  a  gallery  was  built  by  Sir  John  Soane.  The  Dulwich  Gallery 
does  not  rank  among  the  great  picture  galleries,  but  it  has  done  good  service 
to  art  in  this  country,  and  not  least  as  a  precursor  of  the  National  GaUery. 
It  is  understood  that  the  pictures  now  forming  the  Dulwich  Gallery,  and 
which  were  collected  by  Mr.  Noel  Destnfans,  were  offered  to  the  government 
during  the  ministry  of  Mr.  Pitt  on  condition  that  a  gallery  should  be  built 
for  their  reception.     The  offer  was  declined. 

After  a  few  years  of  enfeebled  health,  Eeynolds  finally  laid  down  his 
pencil  in  1787,  and  died  in  1792.  From  this  time  till  the  year  at  which  this 
chapter  closes,  West,  as  president  of  the  Eoyal  Academy,  was  nominally  at 
the  head  of  the  British  school  of  painting.  During  these  years  he  continued 
to  paint  pictures  of  large  dimensions,  and  treating  of  the  loftiest  themes  in 
sacred  and  profane  history.  But  his  style  underwent  no  change,  and  we 
have  nothing  to  add  to  the  summary  printed  in  a  former  volume.  Hi.« 
friendly  rival  was  John  Singleton  Copley,  whose  manner  is  favourably  shown 
in  his  "  Death  of  Chatham,"  now  a  leading  ornament  of  the  British  section  of 
the  National  Gallery.  Fuseli,  too,  painted,  lectured,  and  taught ;  but  his 
spasmodic  compositions  now  scarcely  excite  a  passing  remark ;  and  though 
critics  termed  them  sublime,  it  may  be  doubted  whether  they  ever  were  in 
any  degree  popular.  His  greatest  effort  was  his  Milton  Gallery,  a  series  of 
fifty  paintings  illustrative  of  the  poetry  of  Milton.  The  pictures  were 
publicly  exhibited  in  1799,  and  again  in  the  following  year,  but  the  receipts 
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at  the  doors  were  insufficient  to  defray  the  expenses,  and  the  painter  would 
have  been  seriously  embarrassed  had  not  private  admirers  come  forward  to  pur. 
chase  enough  of  the  pictures  to  save  him  from  the  consequences  of  his  temerity 
Among  the  younger  aspirants  for  immortality  in  "  high  art,"  the  unfor- 
tunate Haydon  was  in  the  latter  years  of  the  regency  the  most  conspicuous 
His  "  Macbeth,"  "  Judgment  of  Solomon,"  "  Christ's  entry  into  Jerusalem,' 
and  other  gallery  paintings,  had  aroused  equal  admiration  and  criticism,  and 
Haydon  in  an  evil  hour  was  tempted  to  defend  his  own  theories  of  art  and 
to  denounce  those  of  his  adversaries.  Controversy  has  irresistible  fascina- 
tions for  some  minds.  Haydon  was  one  of  her  victims.  To  his  private  and 
personal  quarrels  he  added  one  with  the  Eoyal  Academy.  The  result  was 
what  might  have  been  predicted.  He  became  a  fluent  speaker,  and  a  piquant 
if  not  a  very  correct  or  altogether  trustworthy  writer.  In  his  proper  calling 
he  made  no  advance.  His  earliest  works  were  indeed  his  best.  And  as  he 
found  once  ardent  admirers  grow  cold,  and  timid  friends  fall  away,  his 
bitterness  increased,  and  from  this  time  to  his  unhappy  death  he  was  a 
disappointed  man.  Tet  he  might  have  been  a  good  painter,  and  he  was 
certainly  a  good  teacher,  if  we  may  estimate  a  teacher's  ability  by  the  success 
of  such  pupils  as  Eastlake,  Lance,  and  the  Landseers.  Hilton  was  elected  an 
Academician  in  1820,  but  he  had  as  yet  chiefly  painted  classical  subjects,  and 
had  altogether  failed  of  popular  recognition.  Etty  had  at  present  scarcely 
made  his  name  at  all  known.  Martin  had  startled  the  critics  and  fascinated 
the  public  by  his  "  Joshua"  (1814),  and  his  still  more  extraordinary  "  Fall  of 
Babylon"  (1819).  Stothard  was  delighting  a  narrow  circle  with  his  elegant 
but  rather  feeble  paintings ;  and  spending  his  real  strength  in  making 
vignettes  of  almost  matchless  grace  for  engraving,  at  the  rate  of  half  a 
guinea  or  a  guinea  a-piece. 

In  portraiture,  from  the  early  part  of  the  nineteenth  century  to  his  death 
in  1830,  Lawrence  was  regarded  as  the  undisputed  successor  to  Eeynolds. 
Northcote,  Opie,  Hoppner,  Beechey,  and  Jackson,  portrait  painters  of  con- 
siderable ability  and  followers  more  or  less  of  Eeynolds,  enjoyed  a  fair  share 
of  royal  or  popular  patronage,  but  none  obtained  like  Lawrence  universal 
favour.  Perhaps  Lawrence  owed  somewhat  of  his  good  fortune  to  the  very 
contrast  afibrded  by  his  easy  superficial  elegance  to  the  more  sombre  splen- 
dour of  his  predecessor.  It  would  be  foolish  to  compare  Lawrence  as  a 
painter  with  Eeynolds,  but  Lawrence  was  undoubtedly  in  his  way  an 
admirable  artist.  His  sitters  were  the  noblest  and  fairest  in  the  land,  and, 
whilst  preserving  the  likeness,  he  seldom  failed  in  the  expression  of  manly 
intellect,  and  never  in  that  of  female  beauty.  His  grand  series  of  portraits 
of  the  distinguished  actors  in  the  affairs  of  1814  and  1815  now  in  the 
Waterloo  Gallery,  Windsor  Castle,  could  probably  not  have  been  so  well 
painted  by  any  contemporary  artist.  In  a  certain  broad  and  vigorous  delinea- 
tion of  a  male  head,  however,  Lawrence  was  surpassed  by  Eaebum,  at  this 
time  the  principal  portrait  painter  in  Scotland.  But  Eaeburn  was  a  supremely 
national  painter.  It  was  the  hard-featured  shrewd  Scottish  head  he  gloried 
in  painting  and  painted  so  well.  Tlie  southron  fared  but  indifferently  under 
his  vigorous  pencil.  Of  a  wholly  difi'erent  stamp  was  the  elegant  Harlow, 
who  might  in  time  perhaps  have  rivalled  his  master,  Lawrence,  but  who  died 
in  opening  manhood.     His  "  Trial  of  Queen  Katharine,"  despite  its  popularity, 
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gave  little  promise  of  greatness  as  a  painter  of  history  ;  it  was  in  fact  rather  a 
group  of  portraits  of  the  Kemble  family,  and  as  such  it  should  be  estimated. 

Portraiture  in  the  hands  of  Lawrence  assumed  a  new  phase  at  this  period. 
But  a  far  greater  change  was  made  in  the  painting  of  scenes  of  domestic  life 
by  David  "Wilkie.  Hogarth  had  painted  both  high  life  and  low  life,  but  it 
was  with  the  pencil  of  a  stern  and  relentless  satirist,  and  in  order  to  point  a 
moral.  Bird  had  still  more  recently  depicted  scenes  of  humble  life,  but  with 
a  halting  and  unequal  touch.  Wilkie  was  the  first  to  paint  with  thorough 
artistic  skill,  and  a  gentle  genial  humour  and  quiet  appreciation  of  character,  tlie 
pleasant  side  of  the  everyday  life  of  the  peasant  and  the  yeoman.  His  earlier 
pictures,  "TheViUage  Politicians,"  "  The  Blind  Fiddler,"  "  The  Card  Players," 
"  The  Village  Festival,"  "  The  Cut  Finger,"  "  Blindman's  Buff,"  "  The  Penny 
Wedding,"  and  the  like,  were  all  of  this  homely  cheerful  character.  It  was  not 
till  1815  that  he  touched  a  more  pathetic  chord  in  hia  "  Distraining  for  Eent." 
From  the  outset  Wilkie  achieved  an  almost  unbounded  popularity.  Hia 
pictures  told  a  story  that  all  could  understand  ;  expressed  a  sentiment  with 
which  all  could  sympathise  ;  and  were  in  all  respects  painted  with  a  truthful- 
ness which  every  one  could  recognise.  They  won,  therefore,  the  general 
suffrage ;  and  at  the  same  time  their  conformity,  in  composition,  colour,  and 
other  obvious  technical  qualities,  to  the  principles  of  the  Dutch  masters 
who  excelled  in  similar  subjects,  was  equally  efficacious  with  the  cognoscenti 
who  then  gave  the  law  in  pictorial  criticism.  Up  to  the  close  of  the  period  before 
us,  Wilkie  continued  to  paint  carefully  studied  subjects  of  the  healthy  homely 
class  in  which  he  first  acquired  fame.  Two  or  three  years  later  he  visited 
the  continent,  and  from  that  time  he  entirely  altered  his  manner  of  painting 
and  range  of  subjects.  But  that  change  we  need  not  here  anticipate.  At 
the  time  we  now  leave  him  he  was  undoubtedly  the  moat  generally  popular 
painter  in  England. 

Far  greater  and  probably  more  permanent  was  the  influence  on  English 
art  of  the  genius  of  Turner  than  that  of  either  of  the  painters  we  have  yet 
noticed.  Landscape  painting  towards  the  close  of  the  last  century  was  fast 
falling  into  conventionalism  and  inanity.  The  authority  of  the  men  who  had 
just  passed  away,  and  the  imitation  of  the  old  masters,  paralysed  individual 
effort.  Turner  commenced  his  career  by  making  coloured  drawings,  in  which 
he  aimed  at  little  more  than  correct  topographical  representation.  Long 
after  he  began  to  paint  in  oil  he  continued  to  study  and  imitate  the  manner 
of  his  predecessors, — Wilson,  Loutherbourg,  and  occasionally  Gainsborough,  in 
English  scenery ;  Vandevelde  in  representations  of  the  sea ;  whilst  Claude 
was  his  guide  in  classical  compositions.  But  year  after  year  he  showed  more 
and  more  self  reliance  and  originality ;  an  ever  increasing  knowledge  of  the 
■capabilities  of  landscape  art,  and  extended  acquaintance  with  the  phenomena  of 
nature.  The  wonderful  range  of  Turner's  powers  as  a  landscape  painter  were 
not  wholly  developed  in  the  period  before  us.  He  visited  Italy  for  the  first 
time  in  1819,  and  his  Italian  pictures  were  consequently  as  yet  unpainted. 
But  his  power  as  a  painter  of  English  scenery  had  reached  its  farthest  extent. 
The  "  Crossing  the  Brook,"  the  noblest  English  landscape  of  its  kind  ever 
painted,  was  exhibited  in  1815.  It  now  forms  one  of  the  choicest  of  the 
Turner  treasures  in  the  National  Gallery.  Its  hitherto  unapproached  expres- 
sion of  space,  magical  aerial  perspective,  quiet  beauty  of  colour,  and  poetical 
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feeling,  gave  it  a  standing  quite  apart  from  the  work  of  any  previous  paiuterof 
English  scenery.  Gainsborough  doubtless  excelled  Turner  iu  a  poetic  render 
iug  of  close  home  scenery  ;  Wilson  perhaps  excelled  him  in  a  certain  classical 
elt-vation  of  style.  But  neither  Wilson  nor  Gainsborough  could  have  painted 
a  picture  like  this.  Nor  did  Turner  ever  equal  it.  "  Richmond  Hill,"  painted 
in  1819,  was  a  grievous  falling  oil";  and  he  never  again  painted  English  scenery 
on  a  grand  scale,  for  of  course  such  pictures  as  "  Kain,  Steam,  and  Speed  " 
are  to  be  classed  as  poetic  fancies  rather  than  English  scenes. 

But  it  was  not  merely  as  a  painter  of  English  landscape  scenery  that 
Turner  was  pre-eminent.  In  his  "  Shipwreck,"  now  in  the  National  Gallery; 
"  A  Gale  at  Sea,"  in  the  gallery  of  the  Earl  of  Ellesmere  ;  "  The  Wreck  ot 
the  Minotaur,"  belonging  to  the  Earl  of  Tarborough,  and  some  others,  he 
hiid  painted  a  stormy  sea  with  a  force  and  majesty  such  as  no  previous  painter 
had  ever  reached.  In  such  works  again  as  the  "  Garden  of  the  Hesperides  " 
(1806);  "Apollo  and  Python"  (1810);  "Building  of  Carthage"  (1815); 
and  "  Decline  of  Carthage"  (1817);  he  had  treated  classical  subjects  with 
singular  brilliancy  and  vigour  of  imagination.  And  not  only  these  but  a 
multiplicity  of  other  pictures  showed  at  once  his  wonderful  versatility  and 
poetic  feeling,  as  well  as  his  close  observation  of  nature,  especially  of  every 
variety  of  atmospheric  phenomena,  and  his  unrivalled  knowledge  of  effect. 

It  is  sometimes  said  that  it  was  not  till  towards  the  close  of  his  life  that 
Turner's  greatness  as  an  artist  was  recognised.  But  this  is  a  mistake.  From 
almost  the  very  outset  of  his  artistic  career,  his  superiority  was  admitted 
both  by  his  professional  brethren  and  such  of  the  public  as  then  took  an 
interest  in  art.  He  was  elected  an  associate  of  the  Eoyal  Academy  at  the 
earliest  age  (24),  at  which,  by  the  laws  of  the  academy  he  could  be  elected ; 
and  again,  at  the  earliest  legal  age  (27),  he  was  elected  a  full  member. 
Collectors  bought  his  pictures  at  constantly  increasing  prices  ;  and  engravers 
and  publishers  eagerly  outbid  each  other  for  his  drawings,  knowing  well  that 
engravings  after  Turner  were  more  popular  than  engravings  after  any  other 
landscape  painter.  He  had  indeed  by  the  time  at  which  <ve  are  arrived 
become  a  wealthy  man  by  the  exercise  of  his  art, — which  is  certainly  more 
thai/  at  that  time  could  have  been  said  of  any  other  English  landscape 
artist, — and  in  a  country  like  England  pecuniary  success  is  at  least  an 
evidence  that  a  man  is  admired  by  those  to  whom  he  addresses  his 
efforts.  There  were  ditferencea  of  opinion  respecting  Turner's  works,  as 
there  always  are  differences  of  opinion  respecting  the  works  of  a  man 
of  original  genius,  but  his  genius  was  not  without  recognition.  It  was 
not  till  later,  when  his  pictures  had  become  to  the  ordinary  observer  un- 
intelligible eccentricities,  that  his  popularity  as  a  painter  began  to  wane. 

During  the  later  years  of  this  period  there  were  several  other  admirable 
landscape  painters : — CaUcott,  a  pleasing  and  graceful  artist,  coming  some- 
times close  to  the  quieter  manner  of  Turner,  sometimes  approaching  the 
manner  of  the  landscape  painters  of  the  Netherlands,  but  never  very  original 
or  very  vigorous  ;  Constable,  both  original  and  vigorous — a  hearty,  unsophis- 
ticated delineator  of  homely  English  scenery,  and  especially  of  the  scenery 
of  the  eastern  counties — but  a  good  deal  of  a  mannerist,  and  somewhat 
confined  in  his  range ;  Nasmyth,  the  best  of  the  minute  copyists  of  our 
woodlands  and  commons,  ill-understood,  and  little  appreciated  in  iiis  life,  and 
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now  perhaps  a  little  overrated ;  Hofland,  a  genuine  lover  of  quiet  river 
scenery ;  and  Collins,  tlie  ablest  painter  of  his  day  of  coast  and  inland 
scenery  in  combination  with  rustic  groups. 

Animal  painting  had  in  George  Morland,  at  the  early  part  of  this  period, 
a  representative  of  great  ability,  but  of  coarse  intemperate  habits,  and  the 
character  of  the  man  too  often  found  expression  in  bis  pictures.  He  was 
succeeded  by  James  Ward,  only  lately  passed  from  among  us  at  a  patriarchal 
age,  a  clever  painter,  but  superseded  while  still  young,  by  a  yet  younger 
rival,  Landseer,  and  falling,  perhaps  as  a  consequence,  into  hopeless  and  most 
eccentric  mannerism.  Edwin  Landseer,  though  yet  a  youth,  had  attained 
celebrity  before  the  close  of  this  period,  but  his  real  artistic  career  was 
hardly  commenced. 

The  essentially  English  art  of  Water-colour  Painting  dates  its  rise  from 
this  period.  In  the  catalogues  of  the  earliest  exhibitions  of  the  Royal 
Academy  we  find  entries  of  "  stained  drawings."  These  belong  to  the  first 
crude  stage  of  the  art.  They  were  produced  by  the  entire  drawing  being  in 
the  first  instance  made  in  light  and  shadow,  with  a  grey  or  neutral  tint. 
Over  this  the  several  local  colours  were  passed  in  thin  transparent  washe.", 
the  ground  tint  softening  the  harshness  of  the  superposed  local  colours. 
The  sharp  markings  of  the  details  were  then  added,  usually  with  a  reed  pen. 
In  this  manner,  modified  by  the  habits  of  the  respective  artists,  some  very 
pleasing  drawings  were  made  by  Paul  Sandby,  Hearne,  and  especially  Cozens, 
a  landscape  draftsman  of  refined  feeling  and  considerable  power.  Turner  and 
his  friend  and  fellow  student,  Thomas  Girtin,  for  some  time  practised  in  this 
manner;  but  they  were  led  gradually  to  abandon  it,  and  adopt  the  metiiod — 
which  originated  with  them — of  painting  every  object  in  the  first  instance  in 
its  proper  local  colour,  and  by  subsequent  shades  and  tints,  and  various 
manipulatory  processes,  modifying  this  first  painting  till  the  whole  picture  is 
brought  to  the  desired  appearance.  By  this  improved  method  water-colour 
painting  acquired  an  exquisite  freshness  and  transparency  quite  its  own,  and 
which  in  the  opinion  of  many  almost  atoned  for  the  absence  of  the  depth, 
force,  and  richness  of  oil.  Girtin  was  a  landscape  painter  of  considerable 
ability  if  not  genius,  and  some  of  his  water-colour  paintings  are  of  exceeding 
beauty ;  but  he  died  young,  and  it  is  mainly  to  Turner  that  the  infant  art 
owed  its  early  culture  and  vigorous  growth.  His  sketches  and  finished 
pictures  in  water-colours  are  extremely  numerous  and  extremely  fine  ;  and  in 
them  may  be  traced  at  least  the  germs  of  almost  every  improvement  or 
modification  of  the  water-colour  process.  Turner  early  turned  aside  to  oil 
painting,  though  he  continued  to  execute  his  vignettes  for  the  engravers  in 
water-colours ;  but  many  able  artists  devoted  themselves  wholly  to  the  rising 
art,  and  brought  it  to  the  perfection  which  it  ultimately  reached.  Among 
these  may  be  mentioned  Prout,  unrivalled  as  the  delineator  of  picturesque 
old  houses  and  fragments  of  crumbling  ruins ;  and  David  Cox,  one  of  the 
boldest,  and  at  times  one  of  the  grandest,  painters  of  English  hills,  meadows, 
and  sandy  coasts,  under  the  influence  of  storm  and  rain.  So  rapidly  did  the 
new  art  become  popular,  and  so  confident  were  its  professors  in  their  own 
strength  and  resources,  that  in  1805  they  formed  themselves  into  a  Society 
of  Painters  in  Water  Colours,  which  has  ever  since  continued  to  hold  with 
unfailing  success  an  annual  exhibition  of  the  works  of  its  members. 
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The  great  extension  of  a  taste  for  art  was  in  no  way  more  clearly  shown 
than  in  the  increased  demand  for  engravings  and  for  illustrated  publications. 
The  higher  branches  of  engraving  were  however  hardly  so  successfully  culti- 
vated. There  was  no  engraver  like  Strange  or  Woollett,  and  the  prints 
called  for  by  the  public  were  of  a  less  elevated  class  of  subjects.  But 
engravers  of  unquestionable  ability  were  very  numerous,  and  an  unparalleled 
number  of  excellent  prints  was  published.  Boydell's  Shakspeare  was 
issued  towards  the  close  of  the  century  at  a  vast  expense.  To  such  works  as 
this,  the  folio  Milton,  Macklin'a  Bible,  the  Poet's  Gallery,  and  the  like, 
succeeded  a  host  of  topographical  works,  editions  of  the  poets,  essayists,  and 
novelists,  with  small  vignettes,  and  handsome  folios  and  quartos  of  antiquarian 
and  architectural  subjects.  In  the  former  class  the  drawings  of  Turner  may 
be  said  to  have  formed  a  school  of  landscape  engravers  neat,  refined,  and 
brilliant  beyond  previous  example  in  the  execution  of  small  plates,  but  wanting 
in  grandeur  and  vigour  when  grappling  with  plates  of  a  large  size.  The  archi- 
tectural publications,  especially  those  of  John  Britton  and  the  elder  Pugin, 
aided  by  the  singular  talent  of  the  Le  Keuses  in  engraving  mediaBval  build 
ings,  did  much  to  arouse  that  strong  interest  in  Gothic  architecture  which 
has  in  our  own  day  led  to  such  remarkable  results. 

Tlie  demand  for  illustrated  works  had  however  an  inevitable  tendency  to 
stimulate  their  more  rapid  and  cheaper  production.  Engravers,  instead  of 
executing  their  plates  throughout  with  their  own  hands,  employed  pupils  and 
assistants  on  the  earlier  and  less  important  parts.  Further  to  expedite  the 
process  machines  were  at  this  time  invented,  the  best  being  that  of  Mr. 
Lowry,  by  which  the  skies,  plain  backgrounds,  and  the  like,  could  be  ruled  in, 
and  thus  the  work  of  weeks  be  accomplished  in  a  few  hours.  The  tendency 
of  this  employment  of  mechanical  appliances,  and  of  the  system  of  jouruvey- 
work,  was  undoubtedly  to  interfere  with  the  development  of  the  highest 
individual  excellence  ;  but  the  increasing  of  the  quantity  and  cheapening  the 
cost  of  works  only  inferior  to  those  of  the  first  class  in  the  higher  refine- 
ments of  the  art,  assisted  largely  to  difi"use  a  knowledge  and  a  love  of  art. 
The  use  of  steel  plates  instead  of  copper,  which  carried  this  cheapening  pro- 
cess 80  much  farther,  was  introduced  early  in  the  century ;  but  steel  plates 
were  not  tried  for  fine  art  purposes  till  about  1818,  and  did  not  fkirly  come 
into  use  till  five  or  six  years  later. 

At  the  head  of  the  line  engravers,  at  the  commencement  of  this  period, 
was  William  Sharp,  who  has  left  some  good  prints  from  the  works  of  the  old 
masters,  but  who  was  greatest  as  a  portrait  engraver :  his  print  of  John 
Hunter  after  Reynolds,  is  of  its  kind  a  masterpiece.  Other  line  engravers  of 
ability,  his  contemporaries  and  successors,  and  like  him  engravers  of  subject 
pieces  and  portraits,  were  Fittler,  Sherwin,  "Warren,  John  Landseer  the 
father  of  the  painter,  James  and  Charles  Reath,  Eaimbach,  who  engraved 
the  earlier  prints  after  WUkie,  and  John  Burnet,  like  Eaimbach  best  known 
by  his  prints  after  Wilkie,  but  like  him  an  excellent  engraver  of  general 
subjects.  The  landscape  engravers  in  line  were  very  numerous,  and  the  later 
ones  especially  brilliant  executants.  Among  them  were  Middiman,  Byrne, 
Cooke,  John  Pye,  a  thoroughly  conscientious  and  able  artist,  the  Findens,  and 
others.  In  mezzotinto  engraving,  landscape  was  most  successfully  cultivated 
during  this  period,  as  portraiture  had  been  in  the  preceding.     Earlom,  who 
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engraved  the  Liber  Veritatis  of  Claude ;  Lupton,  who  engraved  many  platea 
in  the  Liber  Studiorum  and  the  Rivers  of  Turner ;  Charles  Turner,  who  in 
his  plate  from  Turner's  Shipwreck  produced  the  noblest  print  of  its  class  yet 
published ;  and  S.  Eeynolds,  were  eminent  in  this  branch  of  art.  Aqua- 
tinta,  now  almost  a  lost  art,  was  at  this  time  successfully  practised  by 
F.  C.  Lewis,  Dauiell,  and  others.  Bartolozzi  at  the  beginninfj  of  the  period 
was  in  the  height  of  popularity  for  his  engravings  in  the  dotted  or  chalk 
manner,  but  they  were  really  of  a  very  meretricious  character.  William 
Blake  was  also  an  engraver  in  various  manners,  some  of  them  peculiar  to 
himself.  But  Blake  is  best  known  by  his  designs,  full  of  the  wildest  extra- 
vagancies, yet  with  constantly  recurring  quaint,  graceful,  and  suggestive 
fancies,  always  however  running  along  the  narrow  line  which  proverbially 
divides  genius  from  madness. 

"Wood  Engraving  dates  its  revival  from  this  period.  Thomas  Bewick,  to 
whose  rare  application  and  ability  this  revival  is  almost  entirely  to  be  ascribed, 
began  to  engrave  on  wood  while  apprentice  to  a  general  engraver ;  and  he 
received  from  the  Society  of  Arts  a  prize  for  a  wood-cut  of  a  "Huntsman 
and  Hounds,"  almost  as  soon  as  his  apprenticeship  had  terminated.  Bewick 
resided  all  his  life  at  his  native  place,  Newcastle-on-Tyne ;  drew  most  of 
his  designs,  and  engraved  them  with  a  combined  vigour  and  delicacy  of 
line,  power  of  expression,  and  felicitous  characterization  of  surface,  that  came 
with  all  the  freshness  of  novelty  upon  his  contemporaries.  Bewick  published 
bis  "  General  History  of  Quadrupeds,"  the  work  by  which  he  acquired  cele- 
brity, in  1790.  It  passed  through  several  editions,  and  secured  a  ready 
reception  for  all  his  subsequent  publications.  In  finish  it  was  surpassed  by 
later  works,  but  only  his  "  British  Birds  "  (1797-1804)  equalled  it  in  design. 
Among  single  prints,  the  finest  was  his  "  Chillingham  Bull."  Bewick  was 
always  happiest  in  drawing  and  engraving  objects  of  natural  history.  But 
his  little  tail-pieces,  especially  those  illustrative  of  the  efiects  of  cruelty  to 
animals,  have  some  of  them  touches  of  a  grim  humour  that  would  have  done 
no  discredit  to  Hogarth's  pencil. 

Lithography  was  invented  by  Alois  Senefelder  towards  the  end  of  the 
18th  century.  It  was  introduced  into  England  iu  1801  by  M.  P.  H.  Andre, 
under  the  designation  of  Polyautography.  Andrd's  chief  publication  was  a 
series  of  thirty-six  prints  from  sketches  by  West,  Stothard,  and  other  eminent 
artists  ;  but  his  rude  and  blurred  impressions  were  regarded  as  mere  curiosi- 
ties. In  1805  he  transferred  his  business  to  a  Mr.  Volweiler,  who  was 
equally  unsuccessful.  The  art  seems  then  to  have  been  neglected  for  some 
years,  till  Mr.  E.  Ackerman  established  a  press,  from  which  was  issued  in 
1819  the  illustrations  to  his  translation  of  Senefelder's  "  Complete  Course  of 
Lithography."  These  prints,  though  much  better  than  Andre's,  were  still 
Very  deficient  in  strength  and  clearness.  It  was  not  till  the  subject  was 
taken  up  by  Mr.  Charles  Hullmandel,  who  to  the  training  of  an  artist 
added  some  chemical  knowledge  and  great  manipulative  dexterity,  that  the 
ca[)abilitie8  of  the  art  were  fairly  developed  in  this  country.  A  really  good 
lithograph  can,  however,  hardly  be  said  to  have  been  produced  in  London  as 
early  as  1820. 
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CHAPTER    IX. 

Meeting  of  Parliament  on  the  demise  of  George  III. — Prorogation  and  dissolution — The  Caui- 
street  Conspiracy — Debate  on  the  subject  of  Queen  Caroline — DiiTerences  between  the  King 
and  the  Cabinet  regarding  the  Queen — The  ministerial  propositions  finally  agreed  to — 
Opening  of  the  new  Parliament — Preparations  for  the  Coronation — The  Queen  expeoted — 
Her  arrival — Green  bag  containing  papers  laid  before  Parliament — Adjournment — Con- 
ferences for  averting  a  public  proceeding — Failure  of  the  negotiation — The  Bill  of  Pains  and 
Penalties — Scenes  in  the  streets— Scenes  in  the  House  of  Lords — The  third  reading  of  the  Bill 
carried  by  a  small  majority — The  Bill  finally  abandoned — Joy  of  the  country — Discussions 
on  the  subject  of  the  Queen  in  the  next  Session — The  Coronation  of  the  King — The  Queen 
vainly  endeavours  to  be  present — Her  death  and  funeral. 

Upon  the  Accession  of  George  the  Fourth  there  were  the  same  Ministers 
in  the  Cabinet  as  those  which  formed  the  Administration  of  the  Earl  of 
Liverpool  at  the  close  of  the  war  ;  with  the  exception  of  Mr.  Canning,  who 
in  1816  succeeded  the  earl  of  Buckinghamshire  as  President  of  the  Board  of 
Control.* 

The  Statutes  of  William  and  of  Anne  provided  that  the  demise  of  the 
Crown  should  not  interfere  with  the  regular  course  of  Constitutional  govern- 
ment. Under  these  Statutes  the  Parliament,  although  adjourned  to  the  15th 
of  February,  assembled  on  Sunday  morning  the  30fch  of  January  ;  adjourned 
till  the  next  day ;  and  then  proceeded  to  the  swearing  in  of  members.  On 
the  17th  of  February,  the  Houses  having  again  assembled,  a  Message  was 
delivered  from  the  King,  recommending  that  such  measures  should  be  adopted 
by  the  House  of  Commons  as  were  necessary  to  provide  for  the  exigencies  of 
the  public  service,  during  the  short  period  that  must  elapse  between  the 
termination  of  the  present  Session  and  the  opening  of  a  new  Parliament, 
which  it  was  his  Majesty's  intention  to  call  without  delay.  The  Houses  sat 
till  the  28th  of  February.  During  a  few  days  after  the  death  of  his  father, 
the  King  had  been  seriously  ill,  not  without  some  apprehension  that  this 
would  be  the  shortest  reign  in  English  history.  When  the  Parliament  was 
prorogued,  with  a  view  to  its  immediate  dissolution,  the  Speech  of  the  Eoyal 
Commissioners  alluded  to  "the  flagrant  and  sanguinary  conspiracy  which  has 
lately  been  detected." 

"  The  Cato-street  Conspiracy,"   atrocious  as  were  the  objects  which  it 

*  See  volume  vii.  p.  576.  The  List  in  the  opposite  page  of  the  King's  Ministers,  of  the  Greai 
Officers  of  State,  of  the  Law  Ofheers,  and  of  the  Irish  Administration,  is  of  the  date  of  June, 
IS20, 
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priiposed  to  accomplish,  base  and  brutal  as  were  the  wretched  persons  engaged 
in  it,  fearful  as  might  have  been  the  national  terror  had  it  been  successful,  was 
certainly  not  calculated,  as  affirmed  in  the  Koyal  Speech,  "  to  vindicate  to 
the  whole  world  the  justice  and  expediency  of  those  measures  "  [the  Six 
Acts]  to  which  the  Parliament  had  resorted  "  in  defence  of  the  laws  and  Con- 
stitution of  the  kingdom."  The  detection  and  prevention  of  what  was  some- 
thing more  formidable  than  "  a  little  plot  in  a  hay-loft,"  *  though  not  in  any 
degree  a  symptom  of  a  revolutionary  spirit  in  the  country,  were  certainly  not 
advanced  by  the  enactment  of  an  unconstitutional  code.  The  proceedings  of 
a  knot  of  sanguinary  madmen  had  for  some  time  been  well-known  at  the 
Home  Office.  "The  principal  informant  was  a  modeller  and  itinerant  vendor 
of  images,  named  Edwards,  who  first  opened  himself  at  "Windsor,  as  early  as 
the  month  of  November,  to  Sir  Herbert  Taylor,  then  occupying  an  important 
official  situation  in  the  establishment  of  George  III."t  Arthur  Thistle- 
wood,  the  leader  of  the  gang  who  desired  to  assert  their  patriotism  by  the 
murder  of  all  tlie  King's  ministers,  had  been  a  subaltern  oificer  in  tlie  militia, 
and  afterwards  in  a  regiment  of  the  line.  He  had  sojourned  in  France  in 
the  early  stages  of  the  French  Revolution,  and  was  amongst  the  number  of 
those  who  held  that  violence  and  insurrection  were  the  proper  modes  of 
redressing  the  evils  of  what  tb.ey  considered  bad  government.  He  was  one 
of  the  persons  engaged  in  the  Spafields  riot;  and,  in  company  with  Dr.  Watson, 
was  tried  for  high  treason.  Upon  his  acquittal  his  rashness  displayed  itself 
in  sending  a  challenge  to  Lord  Sidmouth,  for  which  folly  he  was  convicted  of 
a  misdemeanor,  and  underwent  a  year's  imprisonment.  This  term  of  con- 
finement expired  about  the  period  of  the  affray  at  Manchester.  Upon  his 
trial  he  declared  that  his  indignation  at  this  occurrence  prompted  him  to  take 
his  resolution  of  murderous  vengeance:  "I  resolved  that  the  lives  of  the 
instigators  should  be  the  requiem  to  the  souls  of  the  murdered  innocents." 
He  adds,  "  In  this  mood  I  met  with  George  Edwards."  He  had  decided 
that  "  insurrection  became  a  public  duty "  before  he  met  with  George 
Edwards,  "  the  contriver,  the  instigator,  the  entrapper,"  as  he  terms  him.  J 

A  noble  writer,  whose  facts  are  in  most  cases  of  far  higher  value  than  his 
opinions,  says,  "  the  history  of  the  Thistlewood  Conspiracy,  as  related  in  the 
criminal  annals  of  the  period,  illustrates  in  a  remarkable  manner  the  diseased 
state  of  political  feeling  then  existing  in  England."  §  Lord  Sidmouth  has 
himself  testified  to  the  general  healthfulness  of  public  opinion :  "  Party 
feelings  appeared  to  be  absorbed  in  those  of  indignation,  which  the  lower 
orders  had  also  evinced  very  strikingly  upon  the  occasion."  {|  It  was  not  in 
the  nature  of  Englishmen  to  entertain  any  other  feeling  than  indignation  at 

*  Sydney  Smith's  "Memoirs,"  vol.  ii.  p.  195. 

+  "Life  of  Lord  Sidmoutli,"  vol.  iii.  p.  31G.  The  Author  of  the  "Popular  History"  well 
recollects  this  man,  who  had  a  small  shop  in  the  High-street  of  Eton,  where  the  most  profitable 
exercise  of  his  art  was  in  the  production  and  sale  of  a  little  model  of  Dr.  Keate,  the  bead  master 
of  Eton,  in  his  cocked  hat,  the  consumption  of  which  image  was  considerable,  from  its  ra[)id 
destruction  by  the  junior  boys  as  a  mark  to  be  pelted  at.  Sir  Herbert  Taylor,  whose  honour 
was  unimpeachable,  was  utterly  incapable  of  suggesting  to  the  spy  that  he  should  incite  these 
wretched  men  to  the  pursuance  of  their  frantic  designs.  Yet  in  this,  as  in  most  similar  cases,  the 
functions  of  the  tempter  and  the  betrayer  are  very  closely  united. 

t  "  State  Trials."     See  also  "  Annual  Register,"  1820,  p.  946. 

§  Duke  of  Buckingham,    "  Court  of  George  IV.,"  vol.  i.  p.  9. 

II    "Life  of  Lord  Sidmouth,"  vol.  iii.  p.  3-0. 
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the  scheme  of  assassination  which  was  intended  to  be  carried  into  effect  on 
the  23rd  of  February.  On  Tuesday  the  22nd,  the  Earl  of  Harrowby, 
President  of  the  Council,  was  riding  in  the  Park  without  a  servant,  when  he 
was  addressed  by  a  person  who  said  he  had  a  letter  directed  to  Lord  Castle- 
reagh.  On  the  23r(i  Lord  Harrowby  was  to  have  had  a  Cabinet  dinner  at 
his  house  in  Qrosvenor-square,  to  which,  as  is  usual,  none  but  members  of  the 
Cabinet  were  invited.  The  person  who  accosted  Lord  Harrowby  met  him 
the  next  morning  in  the  Eing  at  Hyde  Park  by  appointment.  That  person 
was  Thomas  Hidon,  a  cow-keeper,  formerly  a  member  of  a  Shoemakers'  Club, 
where  he  knew  one  of  the  conspirators,  Wilson.  By  this  man  Hidon  was 
invited  to  come  forward  and  be  one  of  a  party  to  destroy  his  Majesty's 
ministers,  when  they  were  assembled  at  dinner,  by  hand  grenades  thrown 
under  the  table,  and  by  the  sword  if  any  escaped  the  explosion.  The  paper 
which  Lord  Harrowby  received  from  Hidon  was  described  as  "  a  note  con- 
taining the  whole  plot."*  The  plans  of  Thistlewood  had  been  also  com- 
municated to  an  Irishman  named  Dwyer,  who  revealed  at  the  Home  Offict 
what  he  had  heard.  The  evidence  of  Hidon  and  Dwyer  sufficiently  agreed 
to  make  the  Cabinet  take  their  resolution.  They  determined  not  to  dine  at 
Lord  Harrowby's  house,  but  that  the  preparations  for  dinner  should  go  on 
as  if  no  alarm  had  disarranged  them.  Mr.  Birnie,  the  police  magistrate,  was 
to  proceed  to  Cato-street,  with  a  strong  party  of  police-officers,  at  seven 
o'clock,  the  appointed  dinner  hour.  In  Cato-street,  which  runs  parallel  with 
the  Edgeware-road,  a  loft  had  been  engaged  by  the  parties  to  the  plot,  and 
during  the  afternoon  of  the  23rd  they  had  been  observed  conveying  sacks 
into  their  place  of  rendezvous.  A  detachment  of  the  foot-guards  had  been 
ordered  to  turn  out  for  tlie  purpose  of  accompanying  the  police,  but  through 
some  mistake  the  civil  officers  had  to  enter  the  loft  to  execute  their  warrant 
without  the  military  support.  As  Smithers,  the  police  officer,  first  confronted 
the  twenty-four  whom  he  found  assembled,  having  gone  up  into  the  loft  by  a 
ladder,  he  was  stabbed  through  the  heart  by  Thistlewood,  whilst  three  others 
of  his  comrades  were  stabbed  or  shot.  The  lights  were  put  out,  and  in  the 
confusion  Thistlewood,  with  about  fourteen,  escaped.  The  leader,  however, 
was  arrested  the  next  morning,  the  government  having  offered  a  reward  of  a 
thousand  pounds  for  his  apprehension.  When  the  soldiers  arrived  they 
captured  nine  of  the  party,  with  arras  and  ammunition. 

Thistlewood  and  four  of  his  principal  accouiplices  were  tried  for  high 
treason  in  April.  Chief  Justice  Abbott,  in  passing  sentence  of  death  upon 
the  prisoners,  expressed  what  was  the  universal  public  sentiment — "  That 
Englishmen,  laying  aside  the  national  character,  should  assemble  to  destroy 
in  cold  blood  the  lives  of  fifteen  persons  unknown  to  them,  except  from  their 
having  fiUed  the  highest  offices  in  the  State,  is  without  example  in  the  history 
of  this  country,  and  I  liope  will  remain  unparalleled  for  atrocity  in  all  future 
times."  These  five  were  executed  on  the  1st  of  May.  A  motion  of  Alder- 
man Wood  on  the  day  after  the  execution,  the  object  of  which  was  to  blame 
the  conduct  of  the  government  in  the  employment  of  Edwards,  did  not  call 
forth  the  same  animadversion  as  in  the  former  case  of  Oliver  at  Derby.  Lord 
Campbell  says, — and  few  will  disagree  with  him  in  his  opinion — "  I  do  not 

*   "Annual  Register,"  1820,  p.  932. 
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think  that  Ministers  deserved  any  censure  for  the  manner  in  which  they 
conducted  themselves  in  this  affair."  *  In  such  cases  there  is  always  the 
difficulty  of  interfering  too  soon  or  too  late.  Some  members  of  the  Cabinet 
proposed  that  the  dinner  should  take  place  ;  that  guards  should  be  stationed 
near  lord  Harrowby's  house,  and  that  the  conspirators  should  be  arrested  at 
the  moment  of  their  attempt.  Others  contended  that  ministers,  being  iu 
possession  of  evidence  to  satisfy  reasonable  men,  ought  to  stop  the  projireas 
of  the  crime  before  it  went  on  to  the  last  step.  "  Lord  Castlereagh  was  lor 
going  to  the  dinner  in  the  face  of  it  all  at  the  hour  invited,  and  letting  each 
gentleman  arm  himself  if  he  thought  proper ;  whilst  the  duke  of  Wellington 
counselled  to  the  course  that  was  taken. "t 

The  Cato-street  Conspiracy  for  a  while  absorbed  every  other  topic  of 
popular  interest.  If  this  extraordinary  event  had  not  occurred,  the  public 
iournala  would  probably  have  attached  more  importance  to  a  short  debate  in 
the  House  of  Commons,  on  the  subject  of  Queen  Caroline.  On  the  21st 
of  February,  in  a  Committee  of  Supply,  Mr.  Hume,  the  Member  for  the 
Montrose  Burghs, — who,  since  his  return  in  1818,  had  begun  to  take  an 
active  part  in  the  discussion  of  financial  questions— pressed  to  know  whether 
any  distinct  provision  was  to  be  made  for  the  Queen,  inasmuch  as  the  Act 
which  granted  to  the  Princess  of  Wales  the  sum  of  35,000Z.  a  year,  expired 
on  the  demise  of  his  late  Majesty.  He  complained,  also,  that  the  Queen  was 
slighted,  and  asked  why  her  n.ime  was  not  inserted  in  the  Liturgy.  Mr. 
Tierney  took  the  same  course,  with  aa  important  variation :  "  While  the 
noble  lord  (Castlereagh)  called  her  merely  that  '  high  personage '  instead  of 
recognising  her  as  the  Queen — while  all  Italy,  nay,  all  Europe,  was  fiUed  with 
rumours  of  her  guilt,  and  of  official  inquiries  about  it — while  her  name  was 
omitted  in  the  Liturgy — while  she  was  not  acknowledged, — he  could  nof, 
agree  to  vote  her  the  means  of  maintaining  herself,  until  the  reasons  for  sucli 
extraordinary  circumstances  as  he  had  recited  should  be  satisfactorily 
explained. "J  Mr.  Brougham,  who  was  the  chief  legal  adviser  of  the  Queen, 
maintained  that  her  title  did  not  depend  upon  any  words  in  the  Liturgy,  cr 
upon  any  Act  of  Council,  or  upon  any  expression  of  a  Minister  of  the 
Crown.  The  provision  for  the  maintenance  of  her  dignity  was,  it  appeared, 
to  be  made  out  of  the  general  sum  for  which  the  Minister  was  about  to  move, 
and  that  arrangement  was  at  present  to  his  mind  quite  satisfactory.  He 
totally  disregarded  the  rumours  which  were  imagined  to  cast  a  cloud  of  sus- 
picion upon  the  Queen's  character.  Till  some  specific  charge  should  be 
submitted  to  that  House,  his  lips  should  be  sealed  upon  the  subject.  If  any 
charge  should  be  preferred,  he  must  be";  it  to  be  recollected,  that  this  illus- 
trious personage  was  not  remarkable  for  any  slowness  to  meet  accusation, 
nor  for  any  difficulty  to  prove  her  innocence.  He  trusted  no  appeal  upon 
this  matter  would  ever  be  made  to  any  turbulent  passions  out  of  doors. 
Lord  Castlereagh  rose  to  thank  the  honourable  and  learned  gentleman  for  a 
speech  which  did  equal  honour  to  his  head  and  his  heart. 

The  perfect  agreement  between  Mr.  Brougham  and  lord  Castlereagh 
must  have  excited  some  surprise.      But  the  Queen's  legal  adviser  was  uc 

*  "Lives  of  the  Chanceflors,"  vol.  i.  p.  3. 

t  Rush,  "  Residence  at  the  Court  of  London,"  second  series,  vol  i.  p.  239. 

X  Hansard,  vol.  xli.  col.  1625. 
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lioubt  fully  cognizant  of  an  arrangement  by  which  the  Cabinet  had  on  the 
2l8t  of  February  tided  over  a  difficulty  which  only  four  days  before  threat- 
ened their  removal  from  office.  On  the  13th  lord  Sidmouth  had  written  to 
earl  Talbot,  the  Lord  Lieutenant  of  Ireland,  a  brief  note,  in  which  he 
apologizes  for  not  having  answered  a  letter  received  on  the  12th.  "  If  you 
knew  how  the  day  was  passed  you  would  not  be  surprised  at  the  omission. 
The  Government  is  in  a  very  strange  and  I  must  acknowledge  in  a  preca- 
rious state."*  The  King  had  for  his  confidential  private  adviser  Vice-Chan- 
cellor Leach,  who,  in  1818,  had  arranged  the  Milan  Commission,  for  the 
purpose  of  making  inquiries  into  those  rumours  of  the  conduct  of  the 
Princess  of  Wales,  which  appeared  to  have  determined  the  King  to  press 
the  conduct  of  some  very  hazardous  enterprise  upon  his  Ministers.  Six 
months  before  the  death  of  George  III.,  the  Cabinet  had  a  full  sense  of  the 
difficulty  and  danger  that  would  arise  if  Caroline  of  Brunswick  should  return 
to  England  as  Queen  Consort.  But  they  steadily  refused  to  meet  the 
difficulty  by  acceding  to  the  Prince  Regent's  passionate  desire  for  a  divorce. 
With  Mr.  Brougham,  as  the  Princess  of  Wales's  law-adviser,  they  then 
communicated  "  in  order  to  bring  about  some  arrangement  which  should 
hold  good  in  the  event  of  her  Eoyal  Highness  becoming  Queen."t  In 
August,  "  the  lady  in  question,"  as  Mr.  Brougham  terms  his  client, 
wrote  to  him  to  express  her  resolve  to  come  over  herself,  saying  she 
had  written  to  Lord  Liverpool  to  tell  him  so.  The  Princess  of  Wales's 
law-adviser  expresses  himself  with  some  vivacity  upon  the  public  danger, 
and  the  private  discomfort  to  himself,  that  would  result  from  this  rash 
determination.  "  I  am  confident  from  her  letter  of  to-day  that  she  now 
intends  to  come,  and  I  am  still  more  clear  that  her  coming  would  be 
pregnant  with  every  sort  of  mischief."  Mr.  Stapleton,  who  was  private 
Secretary  to  Mr.  Canning,  gives  the  date  of  this  letter,  August  5th,  1819, 
but  does  not  state  to  whom  it  was  addressed.  It  is  evidently  addressed  to 
some  official  personage,  as  Mr.  Brougham  says,  "  Tou  had  better  communicate 
this.  I  rely  on  the  honour  of  the  party  principally  concerned  to  have  justice 
done  to  my  motives,  in  the  event  of  the  other  setting  the  mob  against  me, 
which  she  is  quite  capable  of  doing."J 

In  a  minute  of  the  Cabinet  on  the  10th  of  February,  the  Ministers  com- 
municated to  the  King  their  opinion,  individually  as  well  as  collectively,  that 
a  proceeding  for  high-treason  against  the  Queen  was  out  of  the  question,  and 
that  a  measure  of  divorce  might  seriously  prejudice  the  interests  of  the  King 
and  of  the  Monarchy.  They  honestly  stated  that  any  private  individual, 
circumstanced  as  the  King  had  been  with  respect  to  the  Princess,  could  not 
expect  to  obtain  a  divorce  according  to  the  established  usage  of  Parliament. 
They  were  of  opinion,  therefore,  that  the  notoriety  of  what  had  been  and 
still  were  the  situation  and  conduct  of  the  Princess  of  Wales  upon  the  Con- 
tinent, would  induce  Parliament  to  give  a  ready  consent  to  any  measure 
which,  while  it  afforded  to  the  King  security  against  the  invasion  of  his  dignity 
and  comfort  by  the  return  of  the  Princess  to  England,  would  be  calculated, 
at  the  same  time,  to  avoid  discussions  and  disclosures  offensive  to  public 

*   "  Life  of  Lord  Sidmonth."  vol.  iii.  p.  310. 

t  Stapleton,  "George  Canning  and  his  Times,"  1869,  p.  266. 

t  Ibid.,  p.  266. 
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decency,  and  likely  to  disturb  the  peace  of  the  country.  They  proposed, 
therefore,  a  Bill  to  make  provision  for  the  Queen  by  an  annuity,  payable  only 
during  her  continued  residence  abroad.  They  thought  that  the  King  would 
be  fully  justified  in  withholding  those  distinctions  which  it  was  in  the 
option  of  his  Majesty  to  confer  upon  her, — to  be  named  in  the  Liturgy,  and 
to  be  crowned.  They  add,  "the  intercourse  which  took  place  with  Mr. 
Brougham  last  summer  affords  just  reason  for  believing  that  the  Princess 
would  be  advised  to  acquiesce  in  an  arrangement  founded  upon  these  princi- 
ples."    On  this  Minute  Mr.  Canning  made  a  memorandum.     "  As  a  part  ol 

the  whole  I  agree  to  the  proposed  alteration   in   the   Liturgy I 

could  not  have  agreed  to  the  omission  of  her  name  if  any  penal  process, 
of  whatever  kind,  had  been  in  contemplation."* 

On  the  12th  of  February  the  King  replied  seriatim  to  the  various  objec- 
tions to  his  wishes  oiTered  by  the  Cabinet.  He  altogether  disapproved  of  the 
proposal  of  settling  an  annuity  upon  the  Princess,  payable  only  during  her 
residence  abroad.  On  the  14th  of  February  the  Cabinet  re-stated  to  the  King 
their  unanimous  opinion  that,  whatever  other  measure  they  might  feel  them- 
selves justified  in  proposing,  the  originating  a  Bill  of  Divorce  is  that  which 
they  cannot  recommend.  On  the  17th  the  King  yielded,  being  "readj,  for 
tlie  sake  of  the  public  decorum  and  the  public  interest,  to  make,  therefore, 
this  great  and  this  painful  sacrifice  of  his  personal  feelings."  He  recited  the 
terms  of  the  proposed  arrangement,  "  to  avoid  all  future  misconception  ;"  and 
he  added,  "  the  King  further  understands  that  it  is  the  intention  of  his 
servants  to  assert  and  justify  the  omission  of  the  Princess's  name  from  the 
Liturgy." 

Such  was  the  prologue  to  the  great  "  sensation"  drama  which  was  to  be 
enacted  four  months  afterwards.  All  political  agitation  appeared  to  have 
subsided.  Mr.  Hunt,  and  others  concerned  in  the  Manchester  meeting,  were 
tried  at  Tork  on  the  16th  of  March  and  nine  following  days,  on  the  charge 
of  unlawfully  assembling  for  the  purpose  of  moving  and  inciting  to  contempt 
and  hatred  of  the  Government.  Henry  Hunt,  Joseph  Johnson,  John  Knight, 
Joseph  Healey,  and  Samuel  Bamford,  were  found  guilty,  and  being  brought 
up  for  judgment  in  the  Court  of  King's  Bench,  were  sentenced  to  various 
terms  of  imprisonment.  At  the  Leicester  Assizes,  on  the  23rd  of  March, 
sir  Francis  Burdett  was  found  guilty  of  a  seditious  libel.  The  verdict  was 
impeached  in  the  Court  of  King's  Bench,  and  the  various  arguments  upon 
the  case  had  the  effect  of  postponing  the  judgment  till  the  beginning  of  1821. 
The  baronet  was  sentenced  to  three  months'  imprisonment,  and  to  pay  a  fine 
of  two  thousand  pounds.  Amidst  this  political  quiet,  now  and  then  a  flying 
rumour  about  the  Queen  appeared  in  the  newspapers.  lu  the  gossip  of  the 
higher  circles  tliere  was  no  foreboding  of  a  coming  storm.  "  Brougham 
attends  frequently  at  the  Treasury  upon  the  Queen's  business,"  writes 
Sydney  Smith  on  the  15th  of  April.  Every  one  was  thinking  of  the  expected 
Coronation,  in  which  it  appears  to  be  understood  as  a  matter  of  course,  that 

the  Queen  was  not  to  appear.     "  The  King  sits  all  day  long  with  Lady  C , 

sketching  processions,  and  looking  at  jewels ;  in  the  meantime,  she  tells 
everywhere  all  that  he  tells  to  her."  f     The  placidity  of  the  royal  mind 

*  The  Minutes  and  the  Memorandum  are  given  in  Mr.  Stajileton's  work,  pp.  266  to  274. 
+   "  Memoir  of  Sydney  Smith,"  vol.  ii.  p.  196. 
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appears  to  have  been  somewhat  disturbed  in  the  midst  of  these  pleasant 
occupations.  On  the  26th  of  April  tlie  Cliancellor  writes  to  his  daughter, 
"  Our  Koyal  Master  seems  to  have  got  into  temper  again,  as  far  as  I  could 
judge  from  his  conversation  with  me  this  morning.  He  has  been  pretty  well 
disposed  to  part  with  us  all,  because  we  would  not  make  additions  to  his 
revenue."  *  These  minor  troubles  have  a  happy  capacity  for  adjustment  in 
a  constitutional  monarchy,  when  responsible  Ministers  possess  the  requisite 
degree  of  firmness.  The  King  opened  the  session  of  the  new  parliament  in 
person  on  the  27th  of  April,  and  had  a  brief  popularity  in  declaring  that  he 
left  entirely  at  the  disposal  of  Parliament  his  interest  in  the  hereditary 
revenues,  and  that  so  far  from  desiring  any  arrangement  which  might  lead  to 
the  imposition  of  new  burdens  upon  his  people,  or  even  diminish  the  amount 
of  reduction  incident  to  his  accession,  he  had  no  wish  that  any  addition  what- 
ever should  be  made  to  the  settlement  adopted  by  Parliament  iu  1816. 

Amidst  this  sunshine  the  little  cloud,  no  bigger  than  a  man's  hand,  was 
seen  from  afar.  Some  members  of  Opposition  began  again  to  call  attention 
to  the  position  of  the  Queen.  Mr.  Tierney,  in  a  debate  on  the  Civil  List  on 
the  8th  of  lilay,  said  that  he  never  expected  to  be  called  upon  to  vote  for  a 
Bill  to  provide  for  the  maintenance  of  the  royal  family  and  household,  out  of 
which  the  Queen  of  England  herself  was  to  be  excluded,  after  being  recognized 
by  the  lord  high  chancellor.  His  allusion  was  to  this  circumstance  :  In  the 
Court  of  Chancery,  on  the  11th  of  April,  Mr.  Brougham  and  Mr.  Denman 
had  presented  their  appointuients  as  attorney-general  and  solicitor-general 
to  the  Queen,  which  appointments  the  lord  chancellor  immediately  accepted, 
saying  that  "  he  would  consult  no  views,  and  regard  no  considerations  in  the 
matter,  except  such  as  were  purely  profess ioual."  In  the  last  days  of  May 
the  preparations  for  the  King's  Coronation  still  formed  the  chief  topic  at  court 
The  committee  for  settling  the  forms  of  that  ceremony  had  reported  to  the 
King  that,  as  there  was  to  be  no  crowning  of  a  Queen,  peeresses  should  not  be 
summoned  to  attend.  His  Majesty  had  a  ready  answer,  that  as  "  Queen 
Elizabeth,  though  a  lady,  had  both  peers  and  peeresses,  so  he,  though  he  luis 
no  Queen,  will  have  both  ladies  and  gentlemen  to  attend  him."t  While 
these  discussions  were  proceeding  within  the  palace,  the  people  in  public 
places  were  thinking  very  seriously  of  some  other  possible  occurrence  than  a 
coronation — so  seriously,  that  they  committed  their  opinions  to  the  usual 
issue  of  a  bet.  Some,  who  thought  the  Queen  would  not  come  very  speedily, 
paid  fifty  guineas  to  receive  a  guinea  a  day  till  she  did  come.  This  was  the 
common  entry  in  the  gambler's  '  book'  on  the  29th  of  May,  on  which  day 
Eldon  wrote,  "  I  retain  my  old  opinion  that  she  will  not  come  unless  she  is 
insane."  On  the  Ist  of  June  the  Queen  wiis  at  St.  Omers,  having  rapidly 
travelled  thither,  accompanied  by  alderman  Wood.  She  had  previously 
despatched  a  courier  with  letters  to  London,  demanding  that  a  yacht  should 
be  sent  to  convey  her  to  England,  and  that  a  palace  should  be  provided  for 
her  reception.  The  Cabinet  authorized  lord  Hutchinson  immediately  to 
proceed  to  St.  Omers  to  make  the  proposal  of  an  annuity  according  to  the 
arrangement  of  February,  but  with  conditions  which  appear  to  have  been 
capable  of  a  diflerent  construction  from  those   which  formed  part  of  the 
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proposition  made  in  the  "  intercourse  which  took  place  with  Mr.  Brougham 
last  summer."  Her  Majesty's  attorney-general  accompanied  lord  Hutchinson. 
The  proposition,  which  it  appears  was  made  then  for  the  first  time  in  a  letter 
addressed  by  lord  Hutchinson  to  Mr.  Brougham,  and  which,  as  her  legal 
adviser,  he  read  to  the  Queen,  was  rejected  by  her  under  his  advice.*  Her 
Majesty,  with  her  civic  councillor,  hurried  off  to  Calais,  was  quickly  on  board 
a  packet,  landed  at  Dover  amidst  the  shouts  of  the  populace,  and  entering 
London  on  the  evening  of  the  6th  surrounded  by  huzzaing  thousands,  took  up 
her  abode  at  the  house  of  alderman  Wood  in  South  Audley-street.  On  that 
same  evening  a  message  from  the  King  was  presented  to  both  Houses,  stating 
the  arrival  of  the  Queen,  and  announcing  that  his  Majesty  had  thought  it 
right  to  communicate  certain  papers  respecting  the  conduct  of  her  Majesty 
since  she  left  this  country.  On  the  table  of  each  House  a  green  bag  was 
laid  which  contained  the  papers,  sealed  up. 

In  the  House  of  Lords,  after  some  discussion,  it  was  agreed  that  the 
papers  should  be  referred  to  a  Secret  Committee.  In  the  House  of  Commons, 
previous  to  taking  into  consideration  the  King's  Message,  Mr.  Brougham,  as 
her  Majesty's  attorney-general,  presented  a  communication  from  the  Queen, 
in  which  she  stated  that  she  had  returned  to  England  in  consequence  of 
measures  pursued  against  her  honour  and  her  peace  by  agents  abroad.  She 
protested  against  the  formation  of  a  Secret  Committee  to  examine  documents 
privately  prepared  by  her  adversaries.  She  complained  of  the  omission  of 
her  name  in  the  Liturgy,  as  calculated  to  prejudge  her  cause.  Lord  Castle- 
reagli  declared  that  the  Secret  Committee  was  only  a  preliminary  step,  to 
ascertain  whether  there  was  any  case  to  proceed  with.  Mr.  Brougliam 
strongly  resisted  the  appointment  of  the  Committee,  and  commented  in  the 
most  unqualified  terms  upon  the  proposition  made  to  the  Queen,  wliich  was 
nothing  more  nor  less  than  to  ask  her  to  say,  "  Give  me  fifty  thousand  a 
year,  and  I  will  plead  guilty."  Mr.  Canning,  in  vindicating  the  conduct  of 
tbe  Government,  expressed  hia  earnest  desire,  that  this  unhappy  business 
should  be  terminated  without  any  further  public  proceedings.  In  reply  to 
Mr.  Brougham's  complaint  of  the  terms  offered  to  the  Queen,  he  declared  that 
they  were  the  same  terms  which  the  Queen's  legal  adviser  had  previously 
considered  reasonable.  Mr.  Brougham,  in  reply,  complained  that  if  Mr. 
Canning  had  not  considered  himself  bound  to  secrecy,  he,  Mr.  Brougham, 
felt  himself,  in  some  degree,  under  that  obligation.  He  pledged  himself  to 
show  that  there  was  nothing  inconsistent  in  his  taking  part  in  the  negotia- 
iion  of  July,  and  in  his  present  course.  There  was  one  circumstance  in  the 
oate  of  the  transaction  referred  to,  which  constituted  an  essential  difference 
between  the  terms  then  suggested,  and  those  proposed  by  lord  Hutchinson. 
"  The  illustrious  person  was  not  then  Queen,  and  it  was  a  very  different 
Jjroposal  that  she  should  forbear  to  assume  a  title  which  might  fall  to  her  at 
some  distant  and  contingent  time,  and  that  she  should  lay  down  what  she 
had  in  course  of  law  assumed.  Widely  different,  too,  was  that  proposal  from 
the  proposition  of  lord  Hutchinson  ;  the  one  calling  on  the  Princess  of  Wales 
not  to  assume  a  particular  title,  which  might  afterwards  descend  to  her,  the 
other  to  renounce   any  title  taken  from  the  royal  family  of  England."  i 
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Mr.  Brougham  declared,  on  his  honour,  that  her  Majesty  was  not  in  the 
aliglitest  degree  implicated  in  the  proceeding  adverted  to.  "  The  right 
honourable  gentleman  might  treat  as  he  pleased  the  person  who  made  those 
propositions,  but  her  Majesty  had  no  more  knowledge,  no  more  influence 
over  those  propositions,  than  the  child  unborn."  The  historical  inquirer 
may  ask,  how  was  it  that  the  Queen  had  "  no  more  knowledge  than  the  child 
unborn"  of  those  propositions?  We  cannot  doubt  that  when  the  time 
for  a  complete  revelation  shall  arrive,  there  will  be  a  juster  solution  of  the 
question  than  the  suspicions  of  Mr.  Canning  of  an  absence  of  "plain 
dealing  ;"  less  tinctured,  possibly,  by  political  rivalry  than  his  assertion  that 
"the  Government  was  not  prepared  to  pursue  their  own  course  by  any  means 
but  those  which  were  indicated  to  them  ;  and  these  indications  came  from  a 
quarter  which  wished  for  extremities."  * 

The  temper  of  the  House  of  Commons  on  "Wednesday,  the  '/th  of  June, 
was  signally  manifested  by  its  cordial  assent  to  Mr.  Wilberforce's  motion, 
that  tlie  debate  should  be  adjourned  till  the  following  Friday.     Mr.  Wilber- 
force  says  in  his  Diary,  "  I  endeavoured  to  interpose  a  pause,  during  which 
the  two    parties    might  have  an  oppoituuity   of  contemplating   coolly   the 
prospect  before  them."  t     Tlie  proceedings  of  the  House  of  Lords  were  also 
suspended.     On  the  Friday,  Mr.   Brougham,  by  command  of  the  Queen, 
transmitted  a  note  to  lord  Liverpool,  in  which  her  Majesty  said  that,  sub- 
mitting to  the  declared  sense  of  Parliament,  she  was  willing  to  consider  any 
arrangements  that   might   be   proposed   consistent    with   her   dignity   and 
honour.     Lord  Liverpool,   in   reply,  referred  to   a  note  delivered   to  Mr. 
Brougham  on  the  15th  of  April,  as  the  proposition  made  on  the  part  of  the 
Kin<J.    The  Queen  replied  that  she  bad  never  seen  this  note.    Mr.  Brougham 
explained  that  her  official  advisers   had  not  had  an  opportunity  of  delivering 
it  previous  to  the  interview  with   lord  Hutchinson.     It  was  then  agreed  that 
two  of  the  King's  confidential  servants  should  meet  two  persons  to  be  named 
by  the  Queen,  to  frame  an  arrangement  for  settling  the  necessary  particulars 
of  her  Majesty's  future  situation,  upon  the  condition  of  her  residence  abroad. 
The  duke  of  Wellington  and  lord  Castlereagh  were  appointed  on  the  part  of 
the  Kiu",  and  Mr.  Brougham  and  Mr.  Denman  on  the   part  of  the  Queen. 
Tbis  negotiation  failed  tlirough   the  want  of  concession  on  either  side  upon 
one  point  alone.     The   insertion  of  the   Queen's   name   in  the  Liturgy  was 
demanded  on  the  one  side,  and  refused  on  the  other,  although  something  like 
an  equivalent  was  tendered  by  the  agents  of  the  King.     Mr.  Wilberforce 
has   succinctly  stated  the   general  character  of   these  proceedings.     "The 
concessions    made   by    the  King's    servants,  as    Mr.    Brougham  afterwards 
declared  in  the  House   of  Commons,  were  various  and  great.     The  name 
and  rights  of  a  Queen   were  granted  to  her  Majesty  without  reserve,  any 
recognition  of  which  had  formerly  been  carefully  avoided.     A  royal  yacht,  a 
frigate,  &c.,  were  offered,     it  was  agreed  that  her  name  and  rank  should  be 
notified  at  the  Court  either  of  Eome  or  Milan — the  capitals  of  the  countries 
in  which  she  had  expressed  her  intention  to  reside  ;  and  that  an  Address 
should  be  presented  to  the  Queen  no  less  than  another  to  the  King,  to  thank 

*  Stapleton,    "George  Canning  and   his  Timea,"   p.    300.      Letter   from   Mr.   Canning  U 
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her  Majesty  for  having  acceded  to  the  wish  of  the  House  of  CommoDs."* 
On  the  19th  of  June  this  negotiation  was  announced  to  Parliament  as  having 
failed.  Again  Mr.  Wilberforce  attempted  to  put  an  end  to  this  unfortunate 
conflict,  by  moving  a  resolution  on  the  22nd  of  June,  in  which,  amidst  many 
qualifying  phrases,  the  House  declared  its  opinion  that  if  the  Queen  would 
forbear  to  press  farther  the  adoption  of  those  propositions  on  which  any 
material  difference  yet  remained,  such  forbearance  would  by  no  means  be 
understood  to  indicate  any  wish  to  shrink  from  inquiry.  The  motion  was 
agreed  to  by  a  very  large  majority.  Mr.  Wilberforce,  as  part  of  a  deputation 
of  members,  waited  the  nest  morning  upon  the  Queen  with  this  resolution 
He  and  his  companions  were  saluted  by  the  groans  of  the  populace.  The 
answer  of  the  Queen  rejected  the  proposed  mediation.  "When  this  attempt 
failed  Mr.  Wilberforce  was  accused  in  the  newspapers  "with  trifling  with  tho 
House  of  Commons,  and  attempting  to  deceive  the  people."  He  had  in  his 
possession  a  triumphant  answer  to  the  charge  in  the  positive  engagement  of 
the  Queen's  chief  law-adviser.  '  She  will  accede  to  your  Address,'  he  wrote 
to  Mr.  Wilberforce  (Juno  22nd),  '  I  pledge  myself.'  His  influence  was 
overborne  by  a  less  sagacious  counsellor,  and  with  '  a  political  forbearance 
which,'  says  the  party  whom  it  spared,  '  I  never  knew  equalled,'  he 
suppressed  this  unfulfilled  pledge,  and  bore  quietly  the  groundless  charge  of 
an  unreasonable  interference."  t  There  was  now  an  end  of  all  attempts  at 
compromise.  Mr.  Canning,  when  he  saw  that  the  chances  of  an  amicable 
adjustment  were  over,  waited  upon  the  King  to  express  the  impossibility  for 
him  to  take  ])art  in  any  criminatory  proceedings  towards  a  person  to  whom 
he  had  formerly  stood  in  confidential  relations.  The  King,  who  sent  his 
answer  through  lord  Liverpool,  insisted  that  Mr.  Canning  should  remain  one 
of  his  Ministers,  following  his  own  course  with  regard  to  the  Queen.  He 
went  abroad,  to  avoid  taking  any  part  in  discussions  of  the  House  of  Com- 
mons. That  House  adjourned  on  the  26th,  that  the  initiatory  proceedings 
upon  the  Green  Bag  might  take  place  in  the  Upper  House.  On  the  4th  of 
July  the  Secret  Committee  of  the  Lords  made  its  Report,  declaring  that  the 
evidence  affecting  the  honour  of  the  Queen  was  such  as  to  require  a  solemn 
inquiry,  which  might  be  best  eflfected  in  the  course  of  a  legislative  proceeding. 
Lord  Liverpool  then  proposed  a  Bill  of  Pains  and  Penalties,  which  had  for 
its  object  "  to  deprive  her  Majesty  Queen  Caroline  Amelia  Elizabeth  of  the 
title,  prerogatives,  rights,  privileges,  and  exemptions  of  Queen-Consort  of 
this  realm,  and  to  dissolve  the  marriage  between  his  Majesty  and  the  said 
Caroline  Amelia  Elizabeth."  The  second  reading  of  the  Bill  was  fixed  for 
the  17th  of  August,  and  on  that  day  commenced  what  is  popularly  known  as 
The  Queen's  Trial. 

It  is  scarcely  necessary  for  us  to  refer  to  the  chronicles  of  the  time  for  the 
[lurpose  of  recalling  the  impressions  which  live  in  our  memory  of  the  extraor- 
dinary scenes  of  that  summer  and  autumn  of  1820.  On  the  3rd  of  August  tho 
Queen  had  removed  from  her  temporary  abode  in  London,  to  take  up  her  resi^ 
ilonce  at  Brandenburgh  House  at  Hammersmith.  For  four  months  from  that 
(lay  there  never  was  a  cessation  of  processions  marching  to  Hammersmith,  or  of 
cavalcades  shouting  around  the  Queen's  carriage.  On  the  day  before  the  judiciil 
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proeeenings  commenced,  addresses  were  presented  to  the  Queen  by  deputations 
from  tlie  county  of  Middlesex,  from  St.  Leonards  Slioreditcli,  and  from  tlie 
Mechanics  of  the  Metropolis.  These  assemblages,  whether  led  by  the  radical 
Sheriff  of  Middlesex,  in  his  state  carnage,  or  by  enthusiastic  committee- 
men with  white  wands,  gradually  swelled  into  a  multitude,  of  which  the 
advanced  guard  were  trampling  down  the  laurels  in  her  Majesty's  garden  at 
Hammersmith,  before  the  rear-guard  had  passed  Hyde  Park  Corner.  Not  on 
that  13th  of  November,  1642,  when  London  poured  forth  its  thousands 
whilst  Rupert  was  fighting  in  the  streets  of  Brentford,  was  there  a  greater 
earnestness  than  in  those  mechanics  who  marched  to  Hammersmith  under  a 
burning  sun,  and  marched  back  again,  hungry  and  weary,  satisfied  that  their 
shouts  had  advanced  the  cause  of  justice  for  the  oppressed.  It  is  impossible 
not  to  recognize  something  of  grandeur  in  such  demonstrations,  however 
capable  they  may  be  of  affordiug  matter  for  ridicule. 

**  All  kinds  of  addresses 
From  Collars  of  S3, 
To  venders  of  cresses, 

Came  up  like  a  fair  ; 
And  all  through  September, 
October,  November, 
And  down  to  December, 

They  hunted  this  Hare  !  "  * 

The  weekly  journal  from  which  we  quote  these  lines  was  the  chief  of 
those  new  papers  which  "  were  established  with  the  professed  object  of  main- 
taining a  constant  war  against  all  who  espoused  her  Majesty's  cause."t  There 
certainly  never  was  a  time  in  which  the  proper  functions  of  the  press  were 
more  degraded  to  the  purposes  of  private  slander.  But  it  must  be  said  in 
fairness,  that  if  the  Queen  and  her  partizans  were  attacked  with  the  coarsest 
reviling  or  the  bitterest  wit,  the  King  and  his  supporters  were  no  less  subject 
to  libellous  attacks  far  exceeding  the  accustomed  licence  of  periodical 
writing.  Milton  has  described  the  controversialists  of  London,  sitting  by 
their  studious  lamps,  musing,  searching,  assenting  to  the  force  of  reason  and 
convincement.  It  is  scarcely  necessary  to  point  the  contrast  furnished  by  the 
writers  of  1820.  The  violence  and  ribaldry  of  the  journals  were  perfectly  in 
accord  with  the  floods  of  indecency  that  were  poured  out  every  morning  in 
the  short-haud  reports  of  the  evidence  on  the  trial — reports  which  were  regu- 
larly printed  by  authority,  circulated  amongst  the  Peers,  and  thence  duly 
copied  in  the  daily  papers. 

If  the  scenes  that  were  passing  in  the  streets  were  extraordinary,  cer- 
tainly the  appearance  presented  by  the  House  of  Lords,  on  any  one  of  the 
days  of  this  trial,  was  no  less  remarkable.  That  House,  the  old  Court  of 
Bequests,  had  been  fitted  up  anew  on  the  accession  of  George  IV.  The 
elevated  arm-chair,  from  which  former  monarchs  addressed  the  Parliament, 
bad  been  supplanted  by  a  magnificent  throne — a  canopy  of  crimson  velvet, 
supported  by  Corinthian  columns,  and  surmounted  by  the  imperial  crown. 
For  this  special  occasion  of  the  Queen's  trial,  galleries  had  been  erected 
on  each  side  of  the  House  for  the  accommodation  of  the  unusual  number 

•  From  Theodore  Hook's  song  of  "Hunting  the  Hare,"  in  "John  Bull." 
t  "  Lord  Brougham's  Speeches" — Introduction  to  the  case  of  Blacow. 
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of  Peers  who  were  expected  to  attend.  A  cliair  of  state  was  placed  for  the 
Queen  a  little  beyond  the  bar,  Irouting  the  throne  and  the  woolsack.  The 
places  for  her  counsel  were  immediately  behind  her.  On  the  2l8t  of  August, 
the  Attorney-General  was  concluding  his  speech  in  support  of  the  Bill,  when 
drums  and  trumpets,  mixed  with  the  shouts  of  the  people,  announced  the 
Queen's  arrival.  She  takes  her  seat.  The  interpreters  being  sworn,  Teodora 
Majocchi  was  called  in.  The  Queen  turned  suddenly  round,  uttered  a  loud 
exclamation,  and  rushed  out  of  the  House.  This  man  had  been  one  of  hei 
domestic  servants.  The  examination  of  witnesses  for  the  Bill  proceeded  till 
the  6th  of  September.  The  Solicitor- General  summed  up  on  the  7th,  and  on 
the  9th,  upon  an  application  from  the  Queen's  counsel,  an  adjournment  took 
place  till  the  3rd  of  October.  The  examinations  and  cross-examinations  of 
the  witnesses  for  the  Bill,  gross  and  revolting  as  were  ujany  of  the  details, 
were  signal  exhibitions  of  legal  acuteness.  It  was  impossible  to  deny  the 
right  of  counsel  to  put  questions  offensive  to  delicacy ;  but  it  was  scarcely 
possible  not  to  feel  some  indignation  when  a  noble  lord  now  and  then  asked  a 
question  which  the  most  brazen  advocate  would  have  attempted  to  clothe  in 
somewhat  more  decent  language.  The  universal  licence  of  that  unhallowed 
time  seemed  occasionally  to  make  some  of  the  highest  forget  their  self- 
respect.  There  probably  would  have  been  more  instances  of  unseemly  inter- 
ference with  the  ordinary  course  of  legal  inquiry  if  one  man  had  not  stood 
in  the  midst  of  that  assembly,  whose  wliole  bearing  was  that  of  authority  and 
command ;  whose  look,  denouncing  "  battle  dangerous  "  if  any  rash  offence 
were  given,  made  the  boldest  peer  prudent.  The  great  admiral,  who  in  the 
bay  of  Algiers,  was  "  all-fightful,"  complained  of  "  the  disrespect  of  counsel 
[Mr.  Brougham]  in  fixing  his  eyes  on  him  at  the  time  that  he  was  presuming 
to  check  him  for  an  expression  which  had  not  been  used  by  him,  but  by  another 
noble  lord."  There  was  auother  of  the  Queen's  law-officers  who  dared  even 
to  fix  his  eyes  upon  a  prince  of  the  blood,  exclaiming,  "  Come  forth,  thou 
slanderer."  Some  who  heard  these  things  might  well  fear  that  the  old  respect 
for  "  degree,  priority,  and  place  "  was  comiug  to  an  end. 

On  the  3rd  of  October  Mr.  Brougham  entered  on  the  Queen's  defence. 
His  speech  on  that  day  and  the  following  may  be  cited  amongst  the  greatest 
examples  of  forensic  eloquence.  "  At  half-past  twelve  to-day,"  writes  lord  Dud- 
ley, "Brougham  concluded  a  most  able  speech  with  a  magnificently  eloquent 
peroration.  The  display  of  his  power  and  fertility  of  mind  in  this  business 
has  been  amazing ;  and  these  extraordinary  efibrts  seem  to  cost  him  nothing. 
He  dined  at  Holland  House  yesterday,  and  staid  till  eleven  at  night,  talking 
'de  omni  scibili' — French  cookery,  Italian  poetry,  and  so  on."*  Mr.  Eush 
the  American  minister,  notices  as  illustrative  of  the  English  bar,  and 
individually  of  Mr.  Brougham,  that  during  the  adjournment  of  the  Queen's 
trial,  her  Attorney- General  attended  the  assizes  at  Yorkshire,  and  engaged 
in  a  cause  in  behalf  of  a  poor  old  woman,  upon  whose  pig-cote  a  trespass  had 
been  committed,  for  which  trespass  the  old  woman  obtained  a  verdict  of  forty 
shillings  damages,  t  From  the  4th  to  the  24th  of  October,  the  examination 
of  witnesses  on  behalf  of   the  Queen  was  continued.      Mr.  Denman  then 

•  Lord  Dudley's  "Letters,"  p.  267. 

+  "  Besiden^e  at  the  Court  of  London,"  second  seriea,  vol.  i.  p.  339 
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Bummed  up  the  evidence  in  an  address,  which  lasted  two  days.  His  denun- 
ciations were  so  unmeasured,  tliat  some  noble  lords  complained  of  the  extras 
ordinary  licence  used  by  the  Queen's  counsel.  Mr.  Eush  has  remarked  of 
this  time,  when  the  most  daring  words  were  written  and  spoken  with  impunity, 
not  only  that  every  day  produced  its  fiery  libels  against  the  King  and  his 
adherents,  but  that  Mr.  Denman,  addressing  himself  to  the  assembled  Peerage 
of  the  realm,  denounced  in  thundering  tones  one  of  the  brothers  of  the 
King.  Perhaps  more  remarkable  was  the  boldness  of  the  same  counsel, 
which  compared  the  proceedings  against  the  Queen  to  circumstances  in  the 
history  of  Imperial  Kome  described  by  Tacitus — how  Octavia,  the  wife  of 
Nero,  in  consequence  of  an  unjust  aversion  which  existed  in  the  mind  of  her 
husband,  was  dismissed,  and  a  mistress  taken  in  her  place  ;  how  she  was 
banished  by  means  of  a  conspiracy,  in  which  slaves  were  produced  as  evidence 
against  her,  although  the  greater  part  of  her  servants  protested  her  innocence ; 
how  Nero  persevered,  although  she  was  hailed  as  in  triumph  by  a  generous 
people — and  how,  on  a  second  conspiracy,  she  was  convicted,  condemned,  and 
banished  to  an  island  in  the  Mediterranean.  Not  so  bold,  but  equally  cutting, 
was  the  application  by  Mr.  Brougham  of  a  passage  from  Milton.  Having 
asked  John  Allen  Powell,  the  solicitor  employed  on  the  Milan  Commission, — 
who  is  your  client  or  employer  in  this  case  ?  and  being  debarred  from  putting 
this  question,  the  Queen's  Attorney-General  exclaimed,  "  Up  to  this 
moment  I  have  never  been  able  to  trace  the  local  habitation  or  the  name  of 
the  unknown  being  who  is  the  plaintiff  in  this  proceeding.  I  know  not  but 
it  may  vanish  into  thin  air.     I  know  not  under  what  shape  it  exists — 

'  If  sbape  it  might  be  called  that  shape  had  none. 
Distinguishable  in  member,  joint,  or  limb, — 
Or  substance  might  be  call'd  that  shadow  seem'd, 
For  each  seem'd  either — what  seem'd  his  head 
The  likeness  of  a  kingly  crown  had  on.'  * 

It  is  not  our  intention  to  furnish  even  the  very  briefest  abstract  of  the 
evidence  that  was  brou^'ht  forward  to  sustain,  or  to  rebut,  the  charge  against 
the  Queen  upon  which  the  Bill  of  Pains  and  Penalties  was  founded, — namely, 
that  her  royal  highness  conducted  herself  towards  Bartolomeo  Bergami,  a 
foreigner  engaged  in  her  service  in  a  menial  situation,  both  in  public  and 
private,  "  with  indecent  and  offensive  familiarity  and  freedom,  and  carried  ou 
with  him  a  licentious,  disgraceful,  and  adulterous  intercourse."  The  impres- 
sion of  the  character  of  the  Queen,  produced  upon  all  impartial  persons  by  the 
publication  of  the  evidence,  was  pretty  much  the  same  as  that  expressed  by 
Sydney  Smith  after  the  proceedings  had  closed : — "  The  style  of  manners  she 
has  adopted  does  not  exactly  tally  with  that  of  holy  women  in  the  days  that 
are  gone,  but  let  us  be  charitable  and  hope  for  the  best."  f     The  evidence 

*  The  orator  dovetailed  with  great  skill  inconsecutive  lines  of  the  famous  passage  in  "  Para- 
diee  Lost."  The  allusion  might  have  been  too  strong  for  his  audience  if  he  had  given  the  entire 
po^eage  : — ■ 

*  Or  substance  might  be  call'd  that  shadow  seem'd. 
For  each  seem'd  either  ;  black  it  stood  as  Night, 
Fierce  as  ten  Furies,  terrible  as  Hell, 
And  shook  a  dreadful  dart ;  what  seem'd  his  head 
The  likeness  of  a  kingly  crown  had  on." 
+  "Memoir,"  vol.  ii.  p.  206. 
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and  the  arguments  of  counsel  having  been  concluded,  the  peers,  on  the  2iid 
of  November,  came  to  the  question  of  the  second  reading  of  the  Bill  of  Pains 
and  Penalties.  The  question  was  debated  for  five  nights  ;  vrhen  the  motion 
for  the  second  reading  of  the  Bill  was  carried  by  123  against  95.  The 
majority  was  smaller  than  the  Government  had  expected.  It  was  thought 
by  many  that  this  was  "  too  small  a  majority  for  such  a  Bill  to  be  sent  into 
such  a  place  as  the  House  of  Commons."  *  But  the  majority  was  still  more 
reduced  when  the  Divorce  clause  came  under  consideration.  Some  peers 
were  willing  to  pass  the  Bill  if  this  clause  were  removed.  In  the  course  of 
the  proceedings  lord  Harrowby  had  intimated  that  the  Divorce  clause  might 
be  withdrawn.  Mr.  Canning,  watching  the  progress  of  these  proceedings 
from  Paris,  at  the  beginning  of  October,  bad  written  to  lord  Liverpool,  that 
though  he  thought  the  omission  of  the  Divorce  clause  was  likely  enough  to 
facilitate  the  passing  of  the  Bill  in  the  House  of  Lords,  that  omission  would 
furnish  an  argument  against  it  in  the  House  of  Commons.  The  Bill  would 
become  "  a  pure  penal  enactment  for  immorality  ;  and  when,  from  the  begin- 
ning of  time,  did  such  an  enactment  take  place  ?  And  where,  if  it  take 
place  now,  is  this  new  species  of  legislation  to  end  ?  "  f  The  Opposition  saw 
clearly  that  the  way  to  defeat  the  Bill  was  to  press  for  retaining  the  Divorce 
clause ;  and  that  it  should  be  retained  was  carried  by  a  majority  of  129  to 
62.  On  the  10th  of  November,  on  the  motion  that  the  Bill  be  read  a  third 
time,  the  majority  was  only  nine — 108  to  99.  After  the  division.  Lord  Dacre 
was  about  to  present  a  petition  from  the  Queen,  praying  to  be  heard  by 
counsel  against  the  passing  of  the  Bill.  Lord  Liverpool  rose  and  said  that 
such  a  course  would  not  now  be  necessary  : — "  Had  the  third  reading  been 
carried  by  as  considerable  a  number  of  peers  as  the  second  had  been,  he  and 
his  noble  colleagues  would  have  felt  it  their  duty  to  persevere  in  the  Bil'i, 
and  to  send  it  down  to  the  other  branch  of  the  legislature.  In  the  present 
state  of  the  country,  however,  and  with  the  division  of  sentiment  so  nearly 
balanced,  just  evinced  by  their  lordships,  they  had  come  to  the  determination 
not  to  proceed  further  with  it.  It  was  his  intention,  accordingly,  to  move 
'  That  the  further  consideration  of  the  Bill  be  adjourned  to  this  day  six 
months.'  " 

There  was  a  general  joy  throughout  the  country  at  the  termination  of 
these  proceedings.  Those  who  looked  carefully  into  the  matter  did  not 
think  witli  the  excited  multitude  that  the  result  was  an  acquittal  of  the 
Queen ;  but  all  rejoiced  that  the  time  was  come  when  the  heads  of  decent 
families  would  not  be  obliged  to  hide  the  newspaper  from  the  eyes  of  theit 
daughters,  and  when  the  legislature  would  have  some  better  work  before  it 
than  the  discussion  of  a  measure  whose  only  fruits  had  been — "  a  Government 
brought  into  contempt  and  detestation ;  a  kingdom  thrown  into  such 
ferment  and  convulsion,  as  no  other  kingdom  or  Government  ever  recovered 
from  without  a  revolution."  J  There  was  one  advantage  to  tlie  Government 
and  to  the  country,  which  Mr.  Canning  could  not  so  well  see  as  those  who  at 
home  were  watching  the  course  of  public  opinion.  "What  the  Ministers  at 
the  end  of  1819  were  dreading  as  symptoms  of  revolution,  were  put  an  end 

*   "Diary  of  Lord  Colchester,"  vol.  iii.  p.  179-  Letter  of  Mr.  Bootle  Wilbraham. 
t  SUipltton,  "Geor^'e  Canninj;  and  his  Times,"  p.  298.  t  Ibid.,  p.  299. 
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t-0  at  the  end  of  1820  by  the  very  "  ferment  and  convulsion"  about  the  Queen. 
Mr.  Wilbraham  writes  from  Latham  House  to  lord  Colchester,  during  the 
eitremest  violence  of  the  popular  feeling,  "  Radicalism  has  taken  the  shape  ot 
affection  for  the  Queen,  and  has  deserted  its  old  form  ;  for  we  are  all  es  quiet 
as  lambs  in  this  part  of  England,  and  you  would  not  imagine  that  this  could 
have  been  a  disturbed  country  twelve  months  ago."  * 

On  the  23rd  of  November  Parliament  was  prorogued.  On  the  29tb  the 
Queen  went  in  procession  to  St.  Paul's,  to  return  thanks  for  her  deliverance 
from  a  great  peril  and  affliction.  In  the  next  session  of  Parliament  there 
were  violent  discussions  on  her  Majesty's  affairs,  particularly  on  her  continued 
exclusion  from  the  Liturgy.  An  annuity  of  fifty  thousand  pounds  was  pro- 
vided for  her  by  Act  of  Parliament.  Her  popularity  gradually  declined,  and 
in  April,  1821,  it  was  written — "  The  Queen  is  gone  by  as  a  topic  of  inflamma- 
tion ;  and  her  taking  quietly  the  fifty  thousand  pounds  a  year,  after  her  protest 
and  declaration  that  she  would  not  till  her  right  was  acknowledged,  was  a 
coup  de  grace  to  her.  It  is  said  that  an  attempt  is  making  by  lady  Jersey, 
who  patronises  her,  to  procure  a  drawing-room  at  Brandenburgh  House,  but 
it  will  undoubtedly  fail.  She  is  now  hardly  named  in  society  or  in  the 
newspapers."  t  Cobbett,  who  had  addressed  the  most  violent  letters  to  the 
Queen,  stimulating  her  to  resist  every  attempt  at  compromise,  says  that  after 
the  abandonment  of  the  Bill,  when  the  Whig  faction  flocked  about  her,  the 
people,  who  hated  this  faction  more  -than  the  other,  troubled  her  with  no 
more  addresses.  "  The  faction  agitated  questions  about  her  in  Parliament, 
concerning  which  the  people  cared  not  a  straw :  what  she  was  doing  soon 
became  as  indifferent  to  them  as  what  any  other  person  of  the  royal 
family  was  doing.  The  people  began  again  to  occupy  themselves  with  the 
business  of  obtaining  a  parliamentary  reform  ;  and  her  way  of  life,  and  her 
final  fate,  soon  became  objects  of  curiosity  much  more  than  of  interest  with 
the  people."  J 

It  is  scarcely  necessary,  after  the  lapse  of  more  than  forty  years,  to  enter 
upon  any  detail  of  the  discussions  upon  questions  connected  with  the  Queen, 
agitated  in  Parliament  after  the  great  investigation  was  concluded — questions 
about  which  the  arch-demagogue  declared  "  the  people  cared  not  a  straw." 
These  discussions  occupied  many  hundred  columns  of  Hansard's  Debates 
during  the  Second  Session  of  the  Seventh  Im|)erial  Parliament.  On  the  11th 
of  July,  the  last  day  of  the  session,  and  only  eight  days  before  the  time 
appointed  for  tlie  King's  coronation,  Mr.  Hume  moved  that  an  Address  be 
presented  to  his  Majesty,  praying  that  he  would  issue  his  proclamation  for 
the  coronation  of  the  Queen,  "  thereby  consulting  the  true  dignity  of  the 
crown,  the  tranquillity  of  the  metropolis,  and  the  general  expectations  of  the 
people."  At  the  moment  when  Mr.  Hume  was  proposing  his  resolution  the 
usher  of  the  black  rod  summoned  the  Commons  to  attend  in  the  House  of 
Peers,  where  Commissioners  were  assembled  to  prorogue  the  Parliament. 
The  motion  necessarily  fell  to  the  ground.  The  Coronation  took  place  on 
the  19th  of  July.     The  Queen  was  destined  to  a  more  bitter  humiliation  than 


*   "  Diary  of  Lord  Colchester,"  vol.  iii.  p.  164. 

t  Ibid.,  vol.  iii.  p.  218 — Wilbraham  to  Lord  Colcheeter. 

t  Cobbett's  "  History  of  GeorEe  IV.,"  §  454. 
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any  that  she  had  previously  endured.  The  Privy  Couucil,  on  the  10th  of 
July,  had  decided  against  a  claim  of  her  right  to  be  crowned  at  the  same 
time  as  the  King.  The  next  day  she  wrote  to  lord  Sidmouth  to  declare  her 
intention  to  be  present  at  the  ceremony.  In  this  injudicious  and  undignified 
determination  her  Majesty  persisted.  Between  six  and  seven  o'clock  in  the 
morning  she  presented  herself  at  every  entrance  to  the  Abbey,  and  at  each 
was  denied  admission.  The  same  refusal  attended  her  demand  to  enter 
Westminster  Hall.  A  few  of  the  populace  huzzaed,  and  a  few  hissed,  but 
the  prevailing  sentiment  was  indifference.  At  the  beginning  of  August  the 
Queen  was  attacked  with  internal  inflammation,  and  she  died  on  the  night  of 
the  7th.  The  King  had  sailed  for  Dublin  on  the  1st,  and  he  received  at 
Holyhead  the  intelligence  of  this  sudden  termination  of  a  domestic  trouble 
which  had  long  been  a  source  of  public  anxiety.  Before  this  close  of  the 
unhappy  lady's  Life,  the  people  had  very  generally  begun  to  feel  that  in  their 
compassion  for  the  desolate  and  oppressed,  they  had  somewhat  overstepped 
the  safe  line  of  a  constitutional  respect  for  the  chief  magistrate.  There  was 
a  riot  at  the  fui  eral  procession  of  the  Queen's  remains  from  Braudenburgh 
House.  They  were  to  be  conveyed  to  Harwich,  and  there  put  on  board  a 
government  sloop,  which  was  to  sail  to  Stade  for  the  purpose  of  conveying 
them  for  interment  at  Brunswick.  The  mourning  cavalcade  was  to  avoid  the 
crowded  streets  ;  but  a  mob  had  determined  to  force  it  through  the  city. 
The  Life  Guards  having  been  rudely  assaulted  at  Cumberland  Gate,  leading 
out  of  Hyde  Park  to  Tyburn,  a  serious  conflict  ensued,  when  two  of  the 
assailants  of  the  soldiers  were  shot.  The  procession  went  through  the  city 
with  the  lord  mayor  at  its  head.  From  this  time  there  was  an  end  of  all 
'  excitement  about  the  Queen. 

There  was  one  result,  however,  which  was  of  more  political  importance 
than  the  continued  struggles  of  a  few  demagogues  for  notoriety.  Mr. 
Canning,  on  the  12th  of  December,  1820,  resigned  his  oflice  of  Secretary  of 
the  Board  of  Control,  on  the  ground  that  the  discussions  respecting  the 
Queen  in  the  session  of  1821  would  be  so  intermixed  with  the  general  busi- 
ness that  a  minister  could  not  absent  himself  without  appearing  to  abandon 
the  parliamentary  duties  of  his  station,  nor  could  he  be  present  taking  no 
part  in  such  discussions  without  producing  embarrnssment  to  himself  and 
perplexity  to  his  colleagues.  The  King  accepted  his  resignation,  but  with  a 
smothered  displeasure  at  the  course  Mr.  Canning  and  his  immediate  friends 
had  taken.  Upon  the  death  of  the  Queen  lord  Liverpool  strongly  pressed 
the  readmission  of  Mr.  Canning  to  the  Cabinet,  and  the  King  as  stoutly 
resisted  it.  His  Majesty  was  not  unsupported  by  some  of  his  official 
advisers,  who  disliked  the  presence  amongst  them  of  the  most  eloquent  of  the 
advocates  of  Catholic  Emancipation,  and  who,  upon  this  and  most  other 
questions,  dreaded  "  the  flexible  innovator"  more  than  they  admired  "  the 
eloquent  conservative."  * 

•  Quizot,  "Memoirs  of  Sir  Robert  Peel,"  p.  23. 
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On  the  5th  of  May,  1821,  died  Napoleon  Bonaparte.  Six  years  had  passed 
since,  in  the  great  festival  of  the  Champ  de  Mai,  he  had  announced  that  the 
people  who  had  called  him  to  the  throne  must  prepare  for  war.  The  issue  to 
himself  was  his  imprisonment  in  this  lonely  island  of  the  Atlantic,  long 
suffering  under  a  chronic  disease,  and  suffering  more  from  his  total  want  of 
power  to  endure  his  fate  with  equanimity.  A  hurricane  swept  over  the  island 
as  Napoleon  was  dying,  shaking  houses  to  their  foundation,  and  tearing  up 
the  largest  trees.  We  cannot  avoid  thinking  of  the  similar  phenomenon  that 
attended  the  death  of  Cromwell.  The  faithful  followers  who  were  around 
his  bed  might  have  felt  the   sentiment,  if  they  did  not  know   the  lines,  of 

Waller:— 

"  We  must  resign  !     Heaven  his  great  soul  does  claim 
In  storms,  as  loud  as  his  immortal  fame  : 
His  dying  groan,  his  last  breath,  shakes  our  isle, 
And  trees  uncut  fall  for  his  funeral  pile." 

But  the  last  thoughts  of  the  dying  men  were  essentially  different.  To 
Napoleon  the  war  of  the  elements  seemed  as  if  "  the  noise  of  battle  hurtled 
in  the  air,"  and  he  died  muttering  the  words,  THe  d'Armii.  Cromwell,  also 
a  great  soldier,  passed  away  with  thoughts  of  peace  in  his  mind,  praying  that 
God  would  give  His  people  "  consistency  of  judgment,  one  heart,  and  mutual 
love."  The  death  of  him  who  had  so  long  tilled  the  world  with  the  terror  of 
his  name,  produced  no  great  sensation  in  England  or  in  Europe.  There  had 
been  strong  differences  of  opinion  expressed  in  parliament  as  to  the  character 
of  the  measures  which  had  been  adopted  to  render  his  detention  secure.     It 

"Ode  on  the  Death  of  the  Lord  Protector." 
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was  urged  that  an  unnecessary  degree  of  restraint  was  imposed  upon  the 
captive,  and  that  the  governor  of  tlie  island  was  a  harsh  and  injudicious  jailor, 
who  performed  what  he  thought  his  duty  in  the  most  vexatious  spirit.  The 
answer  may  be  found  in  a  parliamentary  speech  of  lord  Bathurst ;  "  Let 
them  suppose  that,  instead  of  sitting  to  discuss  whether  a  little  more  or  a 
little  less  restriction  should  be  imposed,  they  had  thus  to  examine  sir  Hudson 
Lowe  at  their  bar :  '  How  and  when  did  he  escape  P  '  'In  the  early  part  of 
the  evening,  and  from  his  garden.'  '  Had  his  garden  no  sentinels?'  'The 
sentinels  were  removed.'  '  Why  were  they  removed  ?  '  '  General  Bonaparte 
desired  it — they  were  hateful  to  his  feelings  ;  they  were  then  removed,  and 
thus  was  he  enabled  to  escape.'  "  Prudent  and  necessary  as  these  restrictions 
might  have  been ;  querulous  and  insulting  as  Napoleon  undoubtedly  was  in 
all  his  intercourse  with  the  British  officer  who  was  responsible  for  his  safe 
guardianship  ;  it  must  still  be  lamented  that  a  man  was  placed  over  our 
fallen  enemy  who,  wincing  under  the  pettiness  of  the  captive's  exaggerated 
complaints,  appears  to  have  forgotten  how  great  a  part  he  had  played  in  the 
world.  It  is  not  to  be  supposed  that  sir  Hudson  Lowe  felt  himself  to  be  an 
instrument  of  retributive  justice,  or  was  possessed  with  an  overwhelming 
feeling  of  the  hatefulness  of  that  selfish  ambition  which  had  desolated 
Europe.  It  was  for  an  American  statesman,  who  believed  that  the  great 
duty  of  his  country  was  to  continue  in  "  peace  and  fraternity  with  mankind," 
to  give  his  testimony  against  the  character  of  Napoleon  as  setfortli  by  Barry 
O'Meara.  Mr.  Jefi'erson  thought  that  this  account  placed  him  in  a  higher 
scale  of  understanding  than  he  had  allotted  him.  He  had  thought  him  the 
greatest  of  all  military  captains,  but  an  indifferent  statesman.  His  con- 
versations with  O'Meara  proved  a  mind  of  great  expansion ;  but  the 
book  also  proved  that  Nature  had  denied  him  the  moral  sense.  "  If  he 
could  seriously  and  repeatedly  affirm,  that  he  had  raised  himself  to  power 
without  ever  having  committed  a  crime,  it  proves  that  he  wanted  totally 
the  sense  of  right  and  wrong.  If  he  could  consider  the  million  of  human 
lives  which  he  had  destroyed  or  caused  to  be  destroyed ;  the  desolations  of 
countries  by  plunderings,  burnings,  and  famine ;  the  destitutions  of  lawful 
rulers  of  the  world  without  the  consent  ol'  tlieir  constituents,  to  place  his 
brothers  and  sisters  ou  their  thrones ;  the  cutting  up  of  established  societies 
of  men,  and  jumbling  them  discordantly  together  at  his  caprice ;  the  demo- 
lition of  the  fairest  hopes  of  mankind  for  the  recovery  of  their  rights  and 
amelioration  of  their  condition ;  and  all  the  numberless  train  of  his  other 
enormities ;  the  man,  I  say,  who  could  consider  all  these  as  no  crimes,  must 
have  been  a  moral  monster,  against  whom  every  hand  should  have  been  lifted 
to  slay  him.''  * 

On  the  death  of  Napoleon  there  was  a  larger  question  presenting  itself  to 
the  minds  of  thoughtful  men  than  that  which  arose  out  of  the  contests 
between  the  captive  of  St.  Helena  and  the  keeper  who  was  set  over  him. 
The  condition  of  the  world  suggested  very  grave  doubts  whether  the  nations 
liad  acquired  any  guarantees  for  their  freedom  or  for  their  repose  by  the  over- 
tlirow  of  the  one  great  oppressor.  At  the  exact  period  of  Napoleon's  death 
the  sovereigns  of  Austria,  Eussia,  and  Prtissia,  had  assembled  at  Laybach, 

*  Tucker's  "  Life  of  Jefferson,"  vol.  ii.  pp.  500-1. 
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and  they  addressed  a  circular  despatch  to  their  miuistera  at  foreign  courts, 
ill  which  they  prochiimed  the  doctrine  that  "  useful  or  necessary  changes  in 
legislation,  and  in  the  administration  of  states,  ought  only  to  emanate  i'roiu 
the  free  will  and  the  intelligent  and  well-weighed  conviction  of  those  whom 
God  has  rendered  responsible  for  power.  Penetrated  with  tliis  eternal  truth, 
the  sovereigns  have  not  hesitated  to  proclaim  it  with  frankness  and  vigour. 
They  have  declared  that,  in  respecting  the  rights  and  independence  of  all 
legitimate  power,  they  regarded  as  legally  null,  and  as  disavowed  by  the 
principles  which  constituted  the  public  right  of  Europe,  all  pretended  reform 
operated  by  revolt  and  opeu  hostility."  The  sovereigns  assembled  in 
Congress  did  not  condescend  to  explain  by  what  other  modes  those  who  con- 
tended for  constitutional  government  against  a  despotic  rule  could  establish 
their  desire  for  reform.  They  could  not  proclaim  their  demands,  however 
moderate  or  just,  tiirough  tlie  authoritative  voice  of  a  legislative  assembly  or 
the  discussions  of  a  free  press.  The  denial  of  these  safeguards  of  liberty  had 
driven  them  into  revolt  and  liostility  to  "  legitimate  power."  This  declaration 
of  Laybach  was  not  a  mere  threat  of  the  mode  in  which  these  absolute 
sovereigns  would  act  under  any  possible  contingency  of  revolt  and  open 
hostility  of  peoples  against  rulers.  The  two  great  monarchs  of  Germany  had 
denied  to  their  own  subjects  the  representative  government  which  they  had 
promised.  They  were  now  engaged,  with  the  support  of  the  autocrat  of  Russia, 
in  putting  down  by  military  force  the  insurrections  in  Naples  and  Piedmont 
which  had  given  these  portions  of  Italy  constitutions  in  which  the  popular 
voice  might  have  expression.  Spain  had  again  obtained  her  Cortes,  and  had 
shaken  off  for  awhile  the  tyranny  of  Ferdinand  the  Seventh.  The  old 
irresponsible  principles  of  legitimacy  were  to  be  re-established  in  Italy,  in 
Spain,  probably  in  all  Europe,  as  in  the  times  before  that  great  convulsion  of 
France,  which,  full  of  instruction,  had  taught  no  wisdom  to  the  three  monarchs 
who  now  assumed  to  be  the  armed  police  of  the  world.  If  Bonaparte  had 
deposed  lawful  rulers  without  the  consent  of  their  constituents,  the  Holy 
Alliance  was  prepared  to  maintain  tyrannical  rulers  who  were  hated  by  their 
subjects.  If  Bonaparte  demolished  the  fairest  hopes  of  mankind  for  the 
recovery  of  their  rights  and  amelioration  of  their  condition,  the  Holy  Alliance 
had  succeeded  to  his  unrighteous  office.  If  he  had  destroyed  millions  of 
lives,  and  had  desolated  countries  for  his  ambition,  the  Holy  Alliance  was 
ready  to  perpetrate  the  same  crimes  with  an  equal  deficiency  of  the  moral 
sense,  and  with  an  odious  hypocrisy  which  he  did  not  care  to  assume.  The 
foreign  relations  of  England  will,  for  a  few  years,  be  determined  by  the  pre- 
ponderance of  despotic  or  liberal  tendencies  in  her  government.  Upon  a 
right  choice  of  men  to  guide  her  destinies  in  this  crisis  of  the  world's  afiairs 
will  depend  her  future  position  among  the  nations. 

The  man  was  not  in  the  Cabinet  of  1821  who  was  to  shape  the  foreign 
policy  of  England  by  other  principles  than  those  which  many  construed 
as  subservience  to  the  decrees  of  absolutism.  Nor  was  he  there  when  the 
"  Gazette "  of  the  12th  of  January,  1822,  announcad  that  the  Marquess 
of  Buckingham  was  created  a  Duke.  This  was  the  official  notification  that 
the  Grenvilles  had  joined  the  ministry.  Lord  Grenville  had  retired  from 
jiublic  life  to  spend  the  evening  of  his  days  in  planting  the  pines  of  Australia 
around  his  wastes  at  Dropmore.  His  party  was  represented  in  the  Cabinet 
VOL.  VIII. — 236. 
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by  Mr.  Charles  Williams  Wynn,  who  filled  the  office  which  Mr.  Canning?  bad 
resigned  at  the  end  of  1820.  A  more  important  accession  to  the  ministry 
was  the  substitution  of  Mr.  Peel  for  lord  Sidmouth,  as  Secretary  of  State  for 
the  Home  Department.  By  the  coalition  with  the  Grenvilles  there  was  an 
accession  of  official  support  to  Catholic  Emancipation.  But  this  was  neutral- 
ized by  the  appointment  of  Mr.  Peel,  whose  opinions  on  that  question  were 
deemed  incapable  of  change.  Some  hope  for  Ireland  was  derived  from  the 
Domination  of  the  marquess  Wellesley  as  Lord  Lieutenant,  in  the  place  of 
earl  Talbot. 

The  Session  of  Parliament  was  opened  by  the  King  in  person  on  the  5th 
of  February.  His  Majesty  continued  to  receive  from  foreign  powers  the 
strongest  assurances  of  their  friendly  disposition  towaixis  this  country.  In 
his  visit  to  Ireland  he  derived  the  sincerest  gratification  from  the  loyalty  and 
attachment  manifested  by  all  classes  of  his  subjects.  He  believed  that  hia 
presence  in  Ireland  had  been  productive  of  very  beneficial  eflFect,  although  it 
was  a  matter  of  the  deepest  concern  to  his  Majesty  that  a  spirit  of  outrage 
had  led  to  daring  and  systematic  violations  of  the  law.  The  commerce  and 
manufactures  of  the  kingdom  were  flourishing ;  the  agricultural  interest  was 
deeply  depressed.  It  is  scarcely  necessary  for  us  to  record  the  wearisome 
debates  in  which  the  real  remedies  for  Irish  Outrage  and  Agricultural  Distress 
were  kept  out  of  view.  A  renewal  of  the  Insurrection  Act,  and  a  suspension 
of  the  Habeas  Corpus,  were  determined  on,  for  tranquillizing  Ireland.  The 
relief  of  Agriculture  was  to  be  efiected  by  a  loan  to  parishes  for  the  mitigation 
of  local  distress,  and  by  the  repeal  of  the  Malt-Tax.  The  pressure  of  taxation 
and  the  change  in  the  currency,  were  the  imputed  causes  of  the  adversity  of  the 
cultivators  and  the  uncertain  resources  of  the  landowners.  Some  began  to 
think  that  the  protective  laws  had  some  eifect  which  was  not  beneficial  to  the 
industry  of  the  farmer.  Lord  Liverpool  expressed  his  belief  that  no  material 
or  immediate  relief  could  be  efi'ected  by  an  alteration  of  the  Corn-laws.  He 
admitted  that  the  existing  system  was  a  failure,  inasmuch  as  it  gave  a  complete 
monopoly  to  the  British  grower  until  wheat  reached  eighty  shillings  a  quarter, 
and  after  that  point  had  been  attained  suddenly  permitted  the  importation  of 
foreign  corn  without  any  restraint  whatever.  In  1816,  1817,  and  1818,  there 
had  been  three  deficient  harvests,  and  prices  having  riseu  above  the  rate  by 
■which  the  opening  of  the  ports  was  decided,  immense  supplies  of  foreign  corn 
were  thrown  upon  the  market.  From  1819  to  1822  the  native  growers  had 
the  monopoly  of  the  home  market,  and  during  these  years  the  agriculturists 
endured  the  severest  seasons  of  distress  which  had  been  experienced  by  that 
body  in  modem  times  ;  and  the  engagements  which  they  had  been  induced  to 
make,  under  the  fallacious  hopes  of  the  Corn-laws  of  1815,  swept  them  from 
the  land  by  thousands.*  A  new  Act  was  passed  in  1822  to  permit  importa- 
tion, upon  a  high  duty  when  wheat  had  reached  seventy  shillings  a  quarter, 
and  at  lower  duties  when  it  was  above  that  price  and  under  eighty-five  shil- 
lings. This  Act  was  inoperative,  as  prices  never  reached  the  assigned  limit. 
The  time  was  far  distant  for  going  to  the  root  of  the  great  evil  to  the  pro- 
ducers of  fluctuating  prices,  and  of  the  greater  evil  to  consumers  of  alterna- 
tions of  abundance  and  starvation. 

The  great  measure  of  Catholic  Relief,  which  was  carried  in  the  House  of 
*  See  an  able  article  on  "  The  Wheat  Trade,"  in  "Companion  to  the  Almanac"  for  1839. 
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Commons  in  1S21,  but  was  rejected  by  the  Lords,  was  on  the  30th  of  April 
in  the  present  session  proposed  by  Mr.  Canning  in  a  modified  form.  He 
introduced  a  Bill  to  relieve  Eoman  Catholic  Peers  from  the  disabilities  im- 
posed upon  them  with  regard  to  the  right  of  sitting  and  voting  in  the  House 
of  Peers.  The  motion  was  carried  in  the  House  of  Commons,  but  was  rejected 
in  the  Lords.  It  was  at  this  time  understood  that  Mr.  Canning  was  to  leave 
the  great  scene  of  his  oratorical  triumphs,  and  to  accept  the  post  of  Governor- 
General  of  India.  "Canning,  Governor-General!"  wrote  Mr.  Ward  from 
Florence.  "  It  is  impossible  to  say  that  this  is  the  most  natural  or  desirable 
termination  to  the  career  of  the  most  distinguished  speaker  in  the  English 
parliament ;  but  I  have  no  doubt  but  that  the  appointment  is  a  fortunate  one 
for  the  country  he  is  sent  to  govern.  In  his  case,  I  think  I  should  have 
judged  differently,  and  preferred  the  House  of  Commons."*  To  be  in  the 
House  of  Commons  without  office  would  have  been  a  sore  trial  for  the  man 
who  naturally  looked  forward  to  be  the  prime  minister  of  England,  when  royal 
prejudices  and  party  rivalries  should  have  ceased  to  impede  his  progress.  He 
had  made  up  his  mind  that  his  future  exertions  should  be  devoted  to  India. 
He  had  been  five  years  at  the  Board  of  Control,  and  he  knew  how  much  might 
be  effected,  by  a  wise  policy  of  peace,  to  make  the  British  rule  one  of  justice 
and  benevolence.     His  future  was  otherwise  ordained. 

On  the  lOth  of  August  the  King  had  embarked  at  Greenwich,  for  the  pur- 
pose of  visiting  Scotland.  On  the  18th  he  lauded  at  Leith.  The  reception 
which  his  Scottish  subjects  gave  to  the  first  sovereign  of  the  House  of  Bruns- 
wick, who  had  come  amongst  them  to  banish  the  last  lingering  remembrance  of 
the  House  of  Stuart,  was  most  cordial  and  sincere.  It  was  said  of  George  the 
Fourth,  when  he  visited  Ireland  in  the  previous  year,  that  "  he  seems  to  have 
behaved  not  like  a  sovereign  coming  in  pomp  and  state  to  visit  a  part  of  his 
dominions,  but  like  a  popular  candidate  come  down  upon  an  electioneering 
trip.t  In  Edinburgh,  the  King,  holding  his  levees  in  Holyrood  House,  dressed 
in  the  Highland  costume,  was  dignified  as  well  as  gracious.  At  a  banquet 
given  by  the  Lord  Provost,  he  proposed  the  health  of  his  host  as  "  Sir  William 
Anderson,  baronet," — a  dignity  thus  extemporaneously  conferred, — and  he 
afterwards  gave  as  a  toast,  "  Health  to  its  chieftains  !  and  God  bless  the  land 
of  cakes."  "When  he  quitted  Scotland  he  left  behind  him  a  reputation  which 
made  the  well-wishers  of  the  monarchy,  throughout  the  kingdom,  regret  that 
he  generally  adopted  a  system  of  seclusion  which  allowed  few  opportunities 
for  appreciating  his  popular  qualities.  It  must  have  required  some  effort  on 
the  part  of  the  King  to  maintain  the  hilarity  which  he  exhibited  in  Edin- 
burgh. On  the  evening  of  the  15th  he  received,  while  on  board  the  royal 
yacht  in  Leith  Eoads,  the  news  that  lord  Londonderry  had  died  by  his  own 
hand.  This  fatal  termination  of  a  temporary  insanity  took  place  on  the  12th 
The  King,  on  hearing  this  intelligence,  immediately  wrote  to  the  Lord  Chan- 
cellor • — ''  On  Friday  was  the  last  time  I  saw  him :  my  own  mind  was  then 
filled  with  apprehenstons  respecting  him,  and  they  have,  alas  I  been  but  too 
painfully  verified.  My  great  object,  my  good  friend,  in  writing  to  you  to- 
night, is  to  tell  you  that  I  have  written  to  Liverpool,  and  I  do  implore  of  you 
not  to  lend  yourself  to  any  arrangement  whatever  until  my  return  to  town. "J 

•  Lord  Dudley's  Letters,  p.  312.  +  lUd.,  p.  296. 

t  Twiss'a  "  Life  of  Lord  Eldon,"  vol.  ii.  D.  464. 
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A  tardy  justice  has  in  some  respects  been  done  to  the  memory  of  lord 
Londonderry.  A  few  miscreants  hissed  when  his  coffin  was  taken  out  of  the 
hearse  at  the  door  of  Westminster  Abbey ;  Byron,  in  the  same  indecent 
spirit,  spoke  of  him  as  "  Carotid-artery  cutting  Castlereagh  ;  "  the  calumny 
for  a  long  time  passed  uncontradicted  that  he  had  put  down  the  rebellion  in 
Ireland  by  cruel  and  indiscriminate  punishment ;  his  abilities  were  under- 
valued, and  his  power  in  debate  spoken  of  with  scorn.  Nevertheless,  a  con- 
viction is  now  pretty  generally  felt  that  he  had  many  of  the  qualities  which 
constitute  a  statesman,  —  courage,  decision,  plain  sense,  gentleness  and 
suavity  of  manners  in  public  as  in  private.  It  has  been  said,  "  Lord  Castle- 
reagh's  foreign  administration  was  as  destitute  of  all  merit  as  possible ;  no 
enlarged  views  guided  his  conduct,  no  liberal  principles  claimed  his  regard."  * 
This  assertion  must  be  taken  with  some  qualification.  The  American  minister, 
who  was  in  intercourse  with  him  for  four  years,  asserted  that,  from  the  end 
of  the  Eevolutionary  war,  there  was  no  British  statesman  who  made  more 
advances,  or  did  more  in  fact,  towards  placing  the  relations  of  England  and 
the  United  States  upon  an  amicable  footing.t  With  reference  to  the  particular 
period  of  which  we  have  been  treating,  it  has  been  said  by  the  noble  author 
already  quoted,  that  "  on  the  eve  of  the  Parliament  meeting  (19th  of  January, 
1821),  lord  Castlereagh  delivered  a  note  to  the  Holy  Allies,  expressing  in 
feeble  and  measured  terms  a  very  meagre  dissent  from  the  principles  of  inter- 
ference." There  are,  no  doubt,  many  courteous  expressions  in  the  Circular  of 
lord  Castlereagh,  which  might  warrant  a  belief  that  his  dissent  from  the 
measures  of  the  Holy  Alliance  was  feeble — a  belief  entertained  by  some  that 
it  was  even  simulated.  The  Secretary  of  State  declares  that  the  King  has  felt 
himself  obliged  to  decline  becoming  a  party  to  the  measures  proposed  by  the 
Allies,  either  as  to  the  establishment  of  certain  general  principles,  or  as  to 
the  mode  of  dealing,  under  these  principles,  with  the  existing  aifairs  of 
Naples : — "  No  government  can  be  more  prepared  than  the  British  govern- 
ment is,  to  uphold  the  right  of  any  state  or  states  to  interfere  where 
their  own  immediate  security  or  essential  interests  are  seriously  endan- 
gered by  the  internal  transactions  of  another  state.  But,  aa  they  regard 
the  assumption  of  such  right  as  only  to  be  justified  by  the  strongest 
necessity,  and  to  be  limited  and  regulated  thereby,  they  cannot  admit 
that  this  right  can  receive  a  general  and  indiscriminate  application  to  all 
revolutionary  movements  without  reference  to  their  immediate  bearing 
upon  some  particular  state  or  states,  or  be  made  prospectively  the  basis 
of  an  alliance."  No  doubt  the  time  was  approaching  when  England  must 
speak  a  plainer  language  to  the  Allied  Sovereigns  against  their  own  inter- 
pretation of  "  the  strongest  necessity  to  interfere  with  the  internal 
transactions  of  other  states."  Lord  Londonderry  was  about  to  depart  for  a 
Congress  at  Verona,  when,  in  an  access  of  insanity,  he  thus  miserably  died. 
Whether  he  would  have  spoken  the  stronger  language  when  the  principle 
of  interference  was  about  to  be  extended  from  the  afiairs  of  Italy  to  the 
affairs  of  Spain,  may  remain  in  doubt.  Another  took  his  place  at  the 
Foreign  Office,  whose  language,  though  equally  courteous,  was  not  to  be 
mistaken. 

*  Lord  BroQgham,  "  Stateamen  of  the  Time  of  George  III,"  vol.  ii.  p.  126,  870  ed. 
+  Eiish,  Second  Series,  vol .  ii.  p.  2 
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Mr.  Canning  was  on  his  way  to  Liverpool  for  the  purpose  of  taking 
leave  of  his  constituents  before  he  sailed  for  India.  Every  one  believed 
that  he  would  not  now  go  to  India.  The  desire  of  some  of  his  former 
colleagues  to  get  rid  of  him  was  very  generally  known ;  many  were  equally 
convinced  that  the  government  could  not  go  on  without  him.  His  own 
mind  was  naturally  in  a  position  of  doubt  and  anxiety.  He  writes  to  a 
friend  on  the  26th  of  August,  "  I  have  now  nothing  to  tell,  and  I  have  no 
pleasure  in  speculating  on  what  may  happen.  I  wish  I  were  well  on  board 
the  Jupiter."  •  He  was  kept  in  doubt  till  the  11th  of  September,  when  the 
Foreign  Office  was  offered  to  him  by  lord  Liverpool.  To  the  last  day,  he  said 
he  hoped  that  the  proposal  made  to  him  might  be  one  which  he  could  refuse 
— "  that  which  has  been  made  was  the  only  one  that  I  could  not  refuse."  He 
would  "  place  public  duty  against  private  liking  and  convenience."  M. 
Guizot  says  that  lord  Liverpool  had  endeavoured  in  vain  to  induce  the  King 
to  consent  to  the  appointment  of  Mr.  Canning.  "  '  I  will  undertake  it,'  said 
the  duke  of  Wellington,  who  was  accustomed  to  treat  George  IV.  with  a 
rough  and  unyielding  respect,  to  which  the  intimidated  monarch  always 
ended  by  giving  way.  He  yielded  on  this  occasion."  t  Mr.  Canning  entered 
the  Foreign  Office  with  a  clear  view  of  his  path  of  duty.  After  a  few  weeks 
of  official  experience  he  writes, — "  For  fame,  it  is  a  squeezed  orange  ;  but  for 
public  good  there  is  something  to  do,  and  I  will  try — but  it  must  be  cau- 
tiously— to  do  it.  You  know  my  politics  well  enough  to  kuow  what  I  mean, 
when  I  say  that  for  Europe,  I  should  be  desirous  now  and  then  to  read 
England:' X 

The  successor  chosen  to  represent  Great  Britain  at  the  Congress  was  the 
duke  of  Wellington.  His  Grace  set  out  on  his  mission  on  the  17th  of  Sep- 
tember. On  the  21st  he  wrote  to  Mr.  Secretary  Canning  that  he  had  had  a 
long  discussiou  with  M.  de  Villele  on  the  relations  of  the  French  govern- 
ment with  Spain.  The  French  minister  said  that  if  the  Congress  were  to 
separate  and  come  to  no  decision  on  the  aft'airs  of  Spain,  it  was  probable  that 
France  and  Spain  might  be  forced  into  a  war,  and  he  proposed  that  the  Allies 
should  make  a  declaration  of  the  liiie  they  would  each  take.  The  duke 
applied  to  Mr.  Canning  to  receive  his  Majesty's  instructions  in  case  this 
proposition  was  made  at  the  Congress.  The  answer  of  Mr.  Canning  was  in 
terms  that  could  not  be  misinterpreted.  "  If  there  be  a  determined  project 
to  interfere  by  force  or  by  menace  iu  the  present  struggle  in  Spain,  so  con- 
vinced are  his  Majesty's  government  of  the  uselessness  and  danger  of  any  such 
interference,  so  objectionable  does  it  appear  to  them  in  principle,  as  well  as 
utterly  impracticable  in  execution,  tliat  when  the  necessity  arises,  or  (I  would 
rather  say)  when  the  opportunity  otters,  I  am  to  instruct  your  Grace  at  once 
frankly  aud  peremptorily  to  declare,  that  to  any  such  interference,  come  what 
may,  his  Majesty  will  not  be  a  party."  The  French  government  had  assem- 
bled an  army  on  the  frontiers  of  Spain,  under  the  pretence  of  establishing  a 
cordon  sanitaire  to  keep  out  a  fever  that  was  raging  at  Barcelona.  The  real 
object  of  this  army  was  acknowledged  at  the  Congress.  It  was  to  enable 
Ferdinand  the  Seventh  to  put  down  the  constitution  under  which  his  subjects 

*  "  George  Canning  and  his  Times,"  p.  362. 
t  Guiiot,  "  Memoirs  of  Sir  Robert  Peel,"  p.  28. 
t  "  George  Canning  and  his  Times,"  p.  364. 
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were  more  content  to  live  than  under  his  absolute  rule.  The  declaration  o) 
the  duke  of  Wellington  under  his  instructions  from  the  Foreign  OfiBee,  pre- 
vented any  open  support  of  this  project  being  given  by  the  other  great  powers. 
The  king  of  France,  in  opening  the  Cbambers  at  the  end  of  January,  1823,  left 
no  doubt  of  the  intentions  of  the  French  government.  Louis  XVIII.  announced 
that  he  had  recalled  his  minister  at  Madrid,  and  that  a  hundred  thousand 
Frenchmen,  commanded  by  a  prince  of  his  famUy,  were  ready  to  march  to 
preserve  the  throne  of  Spain  to  a  descendant  of  Henry  the  Fourth.  He 
declared  that  hostilities  should  cease  at  the  moment  "  that  Ferdinand  the 
Seventh  should  be  free  to  give  his  people  the  institutions  which  they  could 
not  hold  except  from  him."  •  Mr.  Canning  wrote  to  our  ambassador  at  the 
French  court  that  this  paragraph  "  is  construed  as  implying,  that  the 
free  institutions  of  the  Spanish  people  can  only  be  legitimately  held  from  the 
spontaneous  gift  of  the  sovereign,  first  restored  to  his  absolute  power,  and 
then  divesting  himself  of  such  portion  of  that  power  as  he  may  think  proper 
to  part  with.     The  Spanish  nation  could  not  be  expected  to  subscribe  to  this 

principle  ;  nor  could  any  British  statesman  uphold  or  defend  it 

It  is  indeed  a  principle  that  strikes  at  the  root  of  the  British  Constitution."  f 
The  French  invaded  Spain.  England  had  taken  her  stand  upon  a  principle, 
but  that  attitude  did  not  involve  the  necessity  of  going  to  war.  Mr.  Canning 
declared  in  parliament  that  the  king's  government  would  abide  by  a  system 
of  neutrality,  except  under  certain  conditions.  If  Portugal  were  to  be 
attacked,  such  an  assault  would  bring  Great  Britain  into  the  field  with  all 
her  force  to  support  the  independence  of  her  ancient  and  faithful  ally. 
Spain,  though  claiming  her  colonies  as  a  right,  had  in  fact  lost  all  power 
over  them,  and  the  British  government  would  not  tolerate  for  an  instant  any 
cession  which  Spain  might  make  of  colonies  over  which  she  did  not  exercise 
a  direct  and  positive  influence.  Mr.  Canning's  declaration  of  neutrality 
brought  upon  him  the  remonstrances  and  reproaches  of  a  few  members  of  the 
Opposition.  He  triumphantly  vindicated  his  conduct.  The  proposed  censure 
of  what  some  deemed  the  feeble  tone  assumed  by  the  government  terminated 
in  an  almost  unanimous  vote  of  approbation  of  what  had  been  done.  The 
Opposition  could  not  consistently  maintain  that  the  policy  of  Mr.  Canning 
was  in  any  essential  point  a  departure  from  the  principles  that  had  been 
most  eloquently  asserted  by  Mr.  Brougham  at  the  opening  of  the  Session : 
"  He  would  look  forward,  in  order  to  avoid  all  subject  of  vituperation  ; 
reserving  his  blame  for  the  foreigners  whose  tyrannical  conduct  obliged  this 
nation  to  hate  them,  and  his  co-operation  for  whatever  faithful  servant  of  the 
Crown  would,  in  the  performance  of  his  duty  to  the  country,  to  freedom,  and 
to  the  world,  speak  a  language  that  was  truly  British, — pursue  a  policy  that 
was  truly  free — and  look  to  free  States  as  our  best  and  most  natural  allies 
against  all  enemies  whatsoever ;  quarrelling  with  none,  whatever  might  be 
the  form  of  their  governments ;  keeping  peace  wherever  we  could,  but  not 
leaving  ourselves  unprepared  for  war, — not  afraid  of  the  issue,  but  calmly 
resolved  to  brave  it  at  all  hazards ;  determined  to  maintain,  amid  every 
sacrifice,  the  honour  and  dignity  of  the  Crown,  the  independence  of  the 

*  "  Annaaire  Historiqiie  Universel  pour  1823." 

t  The  papera  coucemiiig  the  negotiations  relative  to  Spain  are  given  in  "  Hansard,"  vol.  Tiii. 
«ol8.  904-964. 
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country,  the  ancient  law  of  nations,  the  supremacy  of  all  separate  States, — all 
those  principles  which  are  cherished  as  most  precious  and  most  sacred  by  the 
whole  civilized  world."  *  At  this  crisis,  however,  the  desires  of  the  English 
people  were  probably  best  represented  in  a  letter  of  a  great  humourist  to  the 
countess  Grey  : — "  For  God's  sake  do  not  drag  me  into  another  war !  I  am 
worn  down,  and  worn  out,  with  crusading  and  defending  Europe,  and  pro- 
tecting mankind ;  I  must  think  a  little  of  myself.  I  am  sorry  for  the 
Spaniards ;  I  am  sorry  for  the  Greeks ;  I  deplore  the  fate  of  the  Jews  ; 
the  people  of  the  Sandwich  Islands  are  groaning  under  the  most  detestable 
tyranny  •  Bagdad  is  oppressed  ;  I  do  not  like  the  present  state  of  the  Delta  ; 
Thibet  is  not  comfortable.  Am  I  to  fight  for  all  these  people  ?  The  world 
is  bursting  with  sin  and  sorrow.  Am  I  to  be  the  champion  of  the  Decalogue, 
and  to  be  eternally  raising  fleets  and  armies  to  make  all  men  good  and  happy  ? 
"We  have  just  dune  saving  Europe,  and  I  am  afraid  the  consequence  will  be, 
that  we  shall  cut  each  other's  throats.  No  war,  dear  lady  Grey  ! — no  elo- 
quence ;  but  apathy,  selfishness,  common  sense,  arithmetic !  I  beseech  you, 
secure  lord  Grey's  sword  and  pistols,  as  the  housekeeper  did  Don  Quixote's 
armour.     If  there  is  another  war,  life  will  not  be  worth  having."  t 

The  spectacle  of  the  South  American  colonies  was  calculated  to  awaken 
the  sympathies  of  every  English  statesman  of  large  and  liberal  views.  But 
there  were  difficult  questions  involved  in  this  struggle,  which  rendered  it 
imperatively  necessary  for  the  minister  directing  the  foreign  aflfairs  of  England 
to  proceed  with  the  utmost  caution.  Mr.  Canning  had  made,  on  the  30th  of 
April,  1823,  a  declaration  in  the  House  of  Commons  which  went  through 
Europe,  that  whatever  might  grow  out  of  a  separate  conflict  between  Spain 
and  France,  the  immediate  object  of  England  was  to  hinder  the  impress  of  a 
joint  character  from  being  aflixed  to  the  war, — to  take  care  that  the  war  should 
not  grow  out  of  an  assumed  jurisdiction  of  the  Congress.  Mr.  Canning's 
determination  had  the  efiect  of  preventing  the  great  powers  of  the  Continent 
engaging  in  the  attack  upon  the  Constitutionalists  of  Spain.  The  French 
armies  marched  to  Madrid,  which  they  occupied  on  the  24th  of  May.  They 
overran  Spain,  they  accomplished  the  release  of  Ferdinand  who  had  been 
detained  at  Cadiz  ;  the  Cortes  were  overturned.  Spain  entered  upon  that  long 
night  of  tyranny  and  superstition  which  left  her  among  the  feeblest  and  most 
degraded  of  nations.  Such  was  the  position  of  affairs  at  the  close  of  1823. 
At  the  opening  of  th6  session  of  Parliament  on  the  3rd  of  February,  1824, 
the  Royal  Speech  alluded  to  the  strict  neutrality  which  the  king  had  observed 
during  the  war  in  Spain.  With  respect  to  the  provinces  of  America  which 
had  declared  their  separation  from  Spain,  his  conduct  had  been  open  and 
consistent,  and  his  opinions  frankly  avowed  to  Spain  and  to  other  powers 
"  His  Majesty  has  appointed  Consuls  to  reside  at  the  principal  ports  and  places 
of  those  provinces,  for  the  protection  of  the  trade  of  his  subjects.  As  to 
any  further  measures,  his  Majesty  has  reserved  to  himself  an  xmfettered 
discretion,  to  be  exercised  as  the  circumstances  of  those  countries,  and  the 
interests  of  his  own  people,  may  appear  to  his  Majesty  to  require."  On  the 
ith  of  March  Mr.  Canning  laid  upon  the  table  of  the  House  of  Commons  a 
memorandum  of  a  conference  between  himself  and  the  Prince  de  Polignac.  Mr. 

*  Hansard,  vol.  viii.  coL  94,  and  Brougham's  "  Speeches,"  p.  299,  ed.  1857. 
+  Sidney  Smith's  "Memoirs  and  Letters,"  vol.  ii.,  pp.  235—236. 
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Canuing  said,  at  this  interview  in  October,  1823,  that  being  convinced  that 
the  ancient  system  of  the  Colonies  could  not  be  restored,  the  British  govern- 
ment could  not  enter  into  any  stipulations  binding  itself  either  to  refuse  or  to 
delay  its  recognition  of  their  independence;  that  the  British  government  had  no 
desire  to  precipitate  that  recognition  so  long  as  there  was  any  reasonable 
chance  of  an  accommodation  with  the  mother  country  by  which  such  a  recog- 
nition might  come  first  from  Spain  ;  "  but  that  it  could  not  wait  indefinitely 
for  that  result ;  that  it  could  not  consent  to  make  its  recognition  of  the 
new  states  dependent  upon  that  of  Spain,  and  that  it  would  consider  any 
foreign  interference,  by  force  or  by  menace,  in  the  dispute  between  Spain 
and  the  colonies,  as  a  motive  for  recognizing  the  latter  without  delay." 
The  lapse  of  time  has  shown  that  Mr.  Canning  had  as  great  difficulty  in 
the  accomplishment  of  his  policy  in  opposition  to  the  influence  exercised  in  the 
highest  quarter  at  home,  as  in  the  hostility  of  those  powers  who  had 
constituted  themselves  a  union  for  the  government  of  the  nations.  At 
the  end  of  November,  1824,  lord  Sidmouth  withdrew  from  the  Cabinet, 
upon  the  ground  of  his  inability  to  reconcile  his  opinions  to  that  of  so  many 
of  his  colleagues,  who  advocated  the  immediate  recognition  by  his  Majesty 
of  the  independence  of  Buenos  Ayres.  Mr.  Charles  Williams  Wyun 
wrote  to  the  duke  of  Buckingham  on  the  28th  of  January,  1825,  six  days 
before  the  meeting  of  Parliament,  "  There  have  been  steps  to  revive  the 
discussions  of  December  last,  proceeding  wholly  bom  foreign  influence,  which, 
to  my  mind,  manifest  a  decided  wish  to  break  up  the  government."  On  the 
27th  of  January,  the  King  had  addressed  a  long  letter  to  lord  Liverpool, 
for  the  purpose  of  its  being  laid  before  the  Cabinet.  This  Eoyal  manifesto  is 
the  language  of  one  who  appears,  like  the  Seven  Sleepers,  to  have  awakened 
from  a  long  slumber,  and  to  have  spoken  in  a  tongue  with  which  men  had  ceased 
to  be  familiar.  "  The  Liberalism  of  late  adopted  by  the  King's  government 
appears  to  the  King  to  be  a  substantial  part  of  that  creed  which  was  hailed 
in  the  House  of  Commons  in  those  revolutionary  days  when  it  required  all 

the  talents  and  firmness  of  the  late  Mr.  Pitt  to  put  it  down Can 

the  present  government  suppose  that  tlie  King  will  permit  any  individuals  to 
force  upon  him  at  this  time  a  line  of  policy  of  which  he  so  entirely  dis- 
approves, and  which  is  in  direct  opposition  to  those  wise  principles  that  the 
King's  government  has,  for  so  many  years,  supported  and  uniformly  acted 
upon."  The  King  then  asks,  "Why  was  the  Quadruple  Alliance  formed  ?  and 
he  answers.  For  the  maintenance  of  the  treaties  of  Europe,  and  also  for  the 
purpose  of  controlling  the  ambition  and  jealousies  of  the  great  allied  powers 
themselves  in  relation  to  each  other.  "  The  Jacobins  of  the  world,  now 
calling  themselves  the  Liberals,  saw  the  peace  of  Europe  secured  by  this 
great  measure,  and  have  therefore  never  ceased  to  vilify  the  principle  of  the 
Quadruple  Alliance."  The  King  desired  therefore  distinctly  to  know  whether 
the  great  principles  of  policy  established  by  his  government  in  1814,  1815, 
and  1818,  were  or  were  not  to  be  abandoned.  Lord  Liverpool,  in  his  answer 
to  the  King,  stated  that  so  entire  an  agreement  subsisted  between  his 
Majesty's  servants,  as  to  request  his  permission  to  give  their  answer  generally 
and  collectively.  He  pointed  out  the  divergence  of  opinion  between 
his  Majesty  and  his  allies  as  to  the  nature  of  their  engagements  foi 
maintaining  the  peace  of  Europe,  especially  in  1815,  in  1818,  and  in  1821. 
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"  Whatever  difference  or  shades  of  difference  of  opinion  may  have  hitherto 
existed  amongst  your  Majesty's  servants  on  the  subject  of  Spanish  America, 
they  humbly  submit  now  to  your  Majesty  their  unanimous  opinion,  that  the 
measures  in  progress  respecting  Spanish  America  are  in  no  way  inconsistent 
with  any  engagement  between  your  Majesty  and  your  ADies  ;  that  those 
mei^sures  are  now  irrevocable ;  and  that  the  faith  and  honour  of  the  country 
are  pledged  to  all  their  necessary  consequences."  The  King  yielded  with  a 
tolerable  grace.  Disappointed  as  he  might  be  at  the  unanimous  determination 
of  the  Cabinet,  he  saw  it  was  impossible  now  to  accomplish  what  was  his  real 
object — the  dismissal  of  Mr.  Canning.  The  "  foreign  influence "  was 
undoubtedly  what  weighed  upon  the  King.  Mr.  Canning,  writing  to  our 
Ambassador  at  Paris,  Lord  Granville,  in  March,  after  using  strong  terms 
with  regard  to  Metternich,  says,  "I  have  evidence  which  I  entirely  believe, 
of  his  having  been  for  the  last  twelvemonth,  at  least,  perhaps  longer,  at  the 

bottom  of  an  intrigue  with  the  Court  here ;  of  which  Madame  de 

was  the  organ,  to  change  the  politics  of  this  government  by  changing 
me."  In  April  he  returned  to  the  same  charge  against  Metternich, 
and  said  that  he  should  like  him  to  understand  that  a  renewal  of  his 
intrigues  would  lead  to  some  such  public  manifestation  of  Mr.  Canning's 
knowledge  of  what  had  passed  as  might  let  the  House  of  Commons 
and  the  public  into  the  secret.  "I  wonder  whether  he  is  aware  that  the 
private  communication  of  foreign  ministers  with  the  King  of  England 
is  wholly  at  variance  with  the  spirit,  and  practice  too,  of  the  British 
Constitution."  *  The  recognition  of  the  South  American  Republics  was 
coufirmed  by  the  declaration  in  the  King's  Speech  on  opening  the  Session 
of  Parliament  on  the  3rd  of  February,  1825.  The  firm  attitude  of  the 
Cabinet  had  produced  the  consent  of  the  King  that  the  following  passage 
should  represent  his  opinions  : — "  In  conformity  with  the  declarations  which 
have  been  repeatedly  made  by  his  Majesty,  his  Majesty  has  taken  measures 
for  confirming  by  treaties  the  commercial  relations  already  subsisting  between 
this  kingdom  and  those  countries  of  America  which  appear  to  have  esta- 
blished their  separation  from  Spain."  In  the  debate  upon  the  Address  Mr. 
Canning  alluded  to  the  speech  of  Mr.  Brougham  upon  the  siibject  of  South 
America.  The  honourable  and  learned  gentlemen  admitted  that  much  had 
been  done  to  which  he  could  not  object,  but  he  suggested  that  things  might 
have  been  better,  especially  as  to  time.  "  I  differ  from  him  essentially  ;  for 
if  I  pique  myself  on  anything  in  this  afi'air  it  is  the  time.  That,  at  some 
time  or  other,  states  which  had  separated  themselves  from  the  motiier 
country  should  or  should  not  be  admitted  to  the  rank  of  independent  nations, 
is  a  proposition  to  which  no  possible  dissent  could  be  given.  The  whole 
question  was  one  of  time  and  mode.  There  were  two  modes  :  one  a  reckless 
and  headlong  course,  by  which  we  might  have  reached  our  object  at  once, 
but  at  the  expense  of  drawing  upon  us  consequences  not  lightly  to  be 
estimated  ;  the  other  was  more  strictly  guarded  in  point  of  principle ;  so 
that,  wliile  we  pursued  our  own  interest,  we  took  care  to  give  no  just  cause 
of  offence  to  other  powers."     It  is  important  to  bear  in  mind  this  very  clear 

*  This  very  curioiu  correspondence  u  given  in  chap.  xxv.   of  StapletouV  "  George  Canniug 
ind  his  Times." 
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statement  of  the  general  principle  that  the  precise  time  for  the  recognition 
of  States  throwing  off  their  allegiance  is  to  be  determined  by  circumstances 
of  which  a  neutral  State  is  the  best  judge.  The  explanation  which  Mr. 
Canning  proceeded  to  give  of  the  circumstances  of  the  South  American 
Republics  at  the  time  of  the  recognition  by  Great  Britain  is  equally  impor- 
tant, as  showing  that  the  claim  for  recognition  depends  upon  the  power  ot 
tlie  separating  State  to  maintain  and  defend  itself  Mr.  Canning  briefly 
and  clearly  explained  the  actual  position  of  the  three  States  with  which  the 
British  government  had  to  deal,  namely,  Buenos  Ayres,  Columbia,*  and 
Mexico.  "  Long  ago  the  contest  between  Buenos  Ayres  and  the  mother 
country  had  ceased.  Buenos  Ayres  comprised  thirteen  or  fourteen  small 
and  separate  statee,  which  were  not  till  very  lately  collected  into  any  federal 
union.  Would  it  not  have  been  an  absurdity  to  have  treated  witb  a  power 
which  was  incapable  of  answering  for  the  conduct  of  the  communities  of 
which  it  was  composed  ?  So  soon  as  it  was  known  that  a  consolidation  had 
taken  place  the  treaty  with  Buenos  Ayres  was  signed.  As  to  Columbia,  as 
late  as  1822,  the  last  of  the  Spanish  forces  were  sent  away  trom  Porto 
Cabello,  which  was,  up  tUl  that  time,  held  for  the  King  of  Spain.  It  was 
only  since  that  time  that  Columbia  could  have  been  admitted  as  a  State  of 
separate  existence.  Some  time  after  that,  however,  Columbia  chose  to  risk 
her  whole  force,  and  a  great  part  of  her  treasure,  in  a  distant  war  with 
Spain  in  Peru.  Had  that  enterprise  proved  disastrous,  the  expedition 
would  have  returned  with  the  troops  to  re-establish  the  royal  authority. 
The  danger  was  now  at  end.  The  case  of  Mexico  was  still  more  striking. 
Not  nine  months  ago,  an  adventurer  who  had  wielded  the  sceptre  of  Mexico 
left  these  shores  to  return  thither  and  re-possess  his  abdicated  throne.  Was 
that  a  moment  at  which  this  country  ought  to  have  interfered  to  decide,  by 
recognition,  the  government  for  Mexico-?  The  iailure  of  the  attempt  of 
that  adventurer  afforded  the  opportunity  for  recognition ;  and  the  instant 
the  failure  was  known  the  decision  of  the  British  Cabinet  was  taken."  f 

During  the  progress  of  the  deliberations  of  the  British  Cabinet  on  the 
subject  of  the  South  American  Republics,  Mr.  Rush,  the  Minister  of  the 
United  States,  was  addressed  by  Mr.  Canning,  with  a  view  that  the  two 
governments  should  come  to  an  understanding,  and  join  in  a  concurrent 
declaration  as  to  the  policy  to  be  pursued  by  them.  Mr.  Bush,  in  a 
despatch  to  President  Monro,  on  the  23rd  of  August,  1823,  says : — "  The 
tone  of  earnestness  in  Mr.  Canning's  note  naturally  starts  the  inference 
that  the  British  Cabinet  cannot  be  without  its  serious  apprehensions  that 
ambitious  enterprises  are  meditated  against  the  independence  of  the  new 
Spanish-American  States,  whether  by  France  alone,  or  in  conjunction  witb 
the  Continental  powers,  I  cannot  now  say  on  any  authentic  grounds."  t  It 
would  seem  that  the  President  having  made  a  communication  of  this 
despatch  to  his  celebrated  predecessor,  it  was  understood  by  Mr.  Jefferson 
as  a  proposition  by  Mr.  Canning,  that  Great  Britain   should  unite  with 

*  On  December  17th,  1819,  in  a  general  Convention  of  Venezuela  and  Granada,  the  two 
States  were  united  under  the  name  of  the  Republic  of  Columbia,  of  which  Bolivar  was  Prefiidentb 
In  1832  this  republic  was  divided  into  three  states. 

+  Hansard,  vol.  xii.,  col.  78. 
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America  in  an  armed  resistance  to  the  possible  attempt  of  the  Allied  Powers 
to  intrench  upon  the  independence  of  the  infant  republics.  Mr.  Jefferson 
considered  this  as  the  most  momentous  question  that  had  been  ever  oifered 
to  his  contemplation  since  that  of  their  own  independence.  The  venerable 
ex-president  appears  at  once  to  have  tlirown  aside  the  prejudices  against 
Great  Britain  which  had  sometimes  marked  his  official  career.  "  Great 
Britain  is  the  nation  that  can  do  us  the  most  harm  of  any  one,  or  all,  on 
earih ;  and  with  her  on  our  side,  we  need  not  fear  the  old  world.  With 
her  then,  we  should  most  seduously  cherish  a  cordial  friendship ;  and  nothing 
would  tend  more  to  knit  our  affections  than  to  be  fighting  once  more,  side  by 
side,  in  the  same  cause."  * 

We  may  here  mention  that  during  the  residence  of  Mr.  Eush  at  the 
Court  of  London,  he  entered  upon  several  most  important  discussions — in 
1818,  with  lord  Londonderry,  in  1824  with  Mr.  Canning, — upon  questions 
of  former  controversy,  and  of  possible  future  differences  that  might  arise, 
between  Great  Britain  and  the  United  States.  The  most  pressing  question 
was  with  reference  to  the  American  claim  for  a  boundary,  which  would  have 
given  the  United  States  Vancouver's  Island  and  the  Columbia  river.  The 
settlement  of  this  question  stood  over,  the  proposal  of  each  negotiator  for  a 
modified  settlement  being  rejected  by  the  other.  This  was  the  Oregon 
question,  which  was  not  finally  settled  till  1846,  when,  in  the  strong  desire 
for  peace,  much  more  was  conceded  than  Mr.  Canning  consented  to  admit 
as  the  right  of  the  United  States.  The  maritime  questions  upon  which 
the  two  countries  had  gone  to  war  in  1812,  which  included  the  relations 
of  neutral  and  belligerent  powers,  were  declined  by  the  American  pleni- 
potentiary to  be  gone  into  without  the  question  of  impressment  being  con- 
sidered, which  matter  the  British  plenipotentiaries  refused  to  admit  into  the 
discussion.  Mr.  Eush  maintained  the  same  principles  which  he  had  main- 
tained in  1818:  "  Great  Britain  claims  the  right  of  searching  the  vessels 
of  other  countries  on  the  high  seas  for  her  seamen,  and  here  begins  the  cause 
of  complaint.  For,  how  can  the  claim  ever  be  enforced  consistently  with 
what  is  due  to  other  nations  ?  Let  the  steps  by  which  the  enforcement  pro- 
ceeds, be  attended  to.  A  British  frigate  in  time  of  war  meets  an  American 
merchant  vessel  at  sea,  boards  her,  and  under  terror  of  her  guns,  takes  out 
one  of  the  crew.  The  boarding  lieutenant  asserts,  and  let  it  be  admitted, 
believes,  the  man  to  be  a  Briton.  By  this  proceeding,  the  rules  observed 
in  deciding  upon  any  other  fact  where  individual  or  national  rights  are  at 
stake  are  overlooked.  The  lieutenant  is  accuser  and  judge.  He  decides 
upon  his  own  view,  instantly.  The  impressed  man  is  forced  into  the 
frigate's  boat,  and  the  case  ends.  There  is  no  appeal,  no  trial  of  any  kind."  t 
Thus  strongly  did  the  minister  of  the  United  States  remonstrate  in  1818, 
against  the  difficulty  and  danger  of  entrusting  such  an  authority  to  the 
discretion  and  humanity  of  an  irresponsible  naval  officer.  In  1824,  Mr.  Eush 
put  the  argument  with  equal  force,  that  "  the  assumption  of  a  right  of  search 
far  m,en,%  whether  as  a  right  direct  or  incidental,  was  denied  by  the  United 
States   to   have   the  least   sanction  in   public  law.      The  bare  claim  was 

*  See  Tucker's  "  Life  of  Jefferson,"  vol.  ii.  p.  515. 

+  Kush's  "  Residence  at  the  Court  of  London,"  First  Series,  pp.  200 — 1, 
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affronting  to  the  United  States  in  the  dearest  attributes  of  tbeir  national 
sovereignty."  Tlie  right  of  search  was  not  denied  by  the  American  Pleni- 
potentiary, but  he  maintained  that  "  the  doctriue  of  perpetual  allegiance" 
was  but  as  "  a  municipal  rule,  to  be  executed  at  home — not  upon  the  high 
seas,  and  on  board  the  vessels  of  a  sovereigu  and  independent  state."* 

In  the  remarkable  letter  of  the  King  to  his  Cabinet  which  we  have  just 
quoted,  his  Majesty  imputed  to  "the  late  policy  of  Great  Britain"  a  "rest- 
less desire  of  self-interest."  This  was  an  allusion  to  the  almost  universal 
demand  of  the  mercantile  community  for  the  establishment  of  commercial 
relations  with  the  new  States  of  South  America  by  treaties  of  amity  and 
commerce.  In  point  of  fact,  the  ultimate  form  of  recognition  consisted  in  the 
negotiation  and  adoption  of  such  treaties.  The  policy  of  the  British  Govern- 
ment was  no  doubt  in  some  degree  determined  by  the  general  wish  of  the 
mercantile  community  ;  but  Mr.  Canning  invariably  put  the  recognition  of 
the  South  American  States  upon  higher  ground  :  "  If  France  occupied  Spain, 
was  it  necessary,  in  order  to  avoid  the  consequences  of  that  occupation,  that 
we  should  blockade  Cadiz  ?  No.  I  looked  another  way  :  I  fought  materials 
of  compensation  in  another  hemisphere.  Contemplating  Spain,  such  as  our 
ancestors  had  known  her,  I  resolved  that  if  France  had  Spain,  it  should  not 
be  Spain  'with  the  Indies.'  I  called  the  New  World  into  existence  to  redress 
the  balance  of  the  Old."  t  The  paramount  object  of  separating  the  policy  of 
England  from  any  subservience  to  the  absolutism  of  the  Continent  was  accom- 
plished. It  was  accomplished  without  war.  But  when,  a  year  later,  the 
adoption  by  Portugal  of  a  constitutional  government  was  an  offence  to  the 
Spanish  despot,  and  he  sent  an  army  into  Portugal  to  make  the  one  rule  of 
irresponsible  power  prevail  throughout  the  Peninsula,  Mr.  Canning  took  the 
attitude  of  a  great  War  Minister,  and  by  that  attitude  prevented  a  war.  On 
the  11th  of  December,  182C,  a  message  was  presented  to  the  House  of  Commons, 
stating  that  his  Majesty  had  received  an  earnest  application  from  the  Princess 
Regeut  of  Portugal,  claiming,  in  virtue  of  the  ancient  obligations  of  alliance 
and  amity  subsisting  between  Great  Britain  and  Portugal,  his  Majesty's  aid 
against  a  hostile  aggression  from  Spain.  On  the  nest  day,  Tuesday,  Decem- 
ber 12th,  Mr.  Canning  moved  an  Address,  in  answer  to  the  Royal  Message, 
in  a  speech  which  was  declared  to  have  been  "  an  epoch  in  a  man's  life  to 
have  heard  him."  In  his  most  eloquent  periods  there  was  nothing  more 
truly  eloquent  than  his  brief  statement  of  the  manner  in  which  the  govern- 
ment had  received  the  news  of  the  Spanisli  aggression.  The  first  intimation 
of  the  event  was  a  demand  on  the  3rd  from  the  Portuguese  ambassador  for 
assistance.  The  government  desired  to  obtain  official  and  precise  intelligeuce 
of  facts  on  which  to  found  an  application  to  Parliament.  "It  was  only  on 
last  Friday  night  that  this  precise  Lnformatiou  arrived.  On  Saturday  his 
Majesty's  confidential  servants  came  to  a  decision.  On  Sunday  that  decision 
received  the  sanction  of  his  Majesty.  On  Monday  it  was  communicated  tc 
both  Houses  of  Parliament ;  and  this  day,  Sir,  at  the  hour  in  which  I  have 
the  honour  of  addressing  you,  the  troops  are  on  their  march  for  embarka- 
tion."J     Mr.  Canning  concluded  his  magnificent  speech  with  these  words  ;— 

*  Rush's  "  Kssidenoe  at  the  Court  of  London,"  Second  Series,  p.  244, 
t  Hansard,  vol.  xvi.  col.  397. 
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"  We  go  to  plant  the  standard  of  England  on  the  well-known  heights  ot 
Lisbon.  Where  that  standard  is  planted  foreign  dominion  shall  not  come." 
The  British  troops  were  in  the  Tagus  in  less  than  a  fortnight  after  tiiese 
words  were  spoken.  Not  a  shot  was  fired.  The  Spanish  troops  retired  from 
the  Portuguese  frontier.  The  British  armament  returned  home.  It  had 
accomplished  what  Mr.  Canning  proposed  to  accomplish  :  "  Let  us  fly  to 
the  aid  of  Portugal,  by  whomsoever  attacked,  because  it  is  our  duty  to  do  so  ; 
and  let  us  cease  our  interference  where  that  duty  ends."  * 

In  carrying  forward  this  rapid  view  of  the  foreign  administration  of  the 
country  during  the  four  years  since  the  accession  of  Mr.  Canning  to  office,  we 
have  necessarily  passed  over  some  points  of  political  importance  to  which  we 
must  advert  in  a  future  chapter.  But  as  the  foreign  relations  of  the  country 
received  a  marked  change  during  this  period,  an  equal  change  was  wrought 
upon  its  commercial  policy  during  the  same  period — a  change  that  may 
therefore  properly  be  regarded  as  forming  part  of  the  same  system  of  taking 
a  broader  and  more  comprehensive  view  of  human  affairs  than  was  agreeable 
to  those  who  thought  that  "  all  advances  towards  improvement  are  retro- 
gradations  towards  Jacobinism." 

In  January,  1823,  Mr.  Huskisson  became  President  of  the  Board  of  Trade. 
He  was  held  to  be  a  political  adventurer,  and  it  was  not  till  1825  that  his 
great  talents  and  vast  financial  and  commercial  knowledge  gave  him  a  seat 
in  the  Cabinet.  Liverpool,  in  1823,  had  not  hesitated  to  accept  in  Mr. 
Huskisson,  as  its  representative,  a  second  political  adventurer.  In  1816 
Mr.  Canning  had  told  his  constituents  that  he  pleaded  guilty  to  the 
lieavy  charge  that  had  been  made  against  him  that  he  was  an  adventurer. 
"  A  representative  of  the  people,  I  am  one  of  the  people,  and  I  present  myself 
to  those  who  choose  me,  only  with  the  claims  of  character,  be  they  what  they 
may,  unaccredited  by  patrician  patronage."  The  talent  and  knowledge  of 
Mr.  Huskisson  soon  rendered  him  the  highest  official  authority  in  his  own 
walk,  in  spite  of  lord  Eldon's  dislike  of  this  colleague  and  his  principles, 
"  looking  to  the  whole  history  of  this  gentleman."t  In  the  Session  of  1823 
Mr.  Huskisson  developed  a  broader  system  of  commercial  policy  than  any 
previous  government  had  dared  to  propose,  in  opposition  to  the  prejudices  of 
generations — to  the  belief  that  the  prosperity  of  the  commerce  and  manufac- 
tures of  Great  Britain  rested  upon  the  exclusive  employment  of  her  own 
shipping,  upon  prohibitory  duties,  upon  restrictive  duties  almost  amounting 
to  prohibition,  and  upon  the  Balance  of  Trade.  Mr.  Wallace  and  Mr. 
Eobinson  had  taken  some  steps  towards  commercial  freedom,  but  Mr.  Hus- 
kisson, by  rapid  strides,  advanced  towards  the  completion  of  a  healthier 
system  than  had  as  yet  prevailed  in  the  world.  In  1823  he  carried  tlirough 
Parliament  a  measure  known  as  the  Reciprocity  of  Duties  Bill,  the  object  ot 
which  was  that  Duties  and  Drawbacks  should  be  imposed  and  allowed  on  all 
goods  equally,  whether  imported  or  exported  in  British  or  in  foreign  vessels  ; 
but  reserving  the  power  of  continuing  the  existing  restrictions  with  respect 
to  those  countries  which  should  decline  to  act  upon  a  system  of  reciprocity. 
The  BUI  was  passed  on  the  4th  of  July.      On  that  occasion  Mr.   Stuart 

*  Hansard,  vol.  xvi.  col.  369. 
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Wortley  made  a  remark  which  we  may  now  regard  somewhat  as  a  prophecy ; 
• — "  So  many  impolitic  restrictions  called  protections  being  removed  from  the 
trade  and  shipping,  it  would  be  impossible  to  retain,  for  any  considerable 
time,  the  protection  given  to  agricultural  produce."* 

The  measure  of  1823,  which  struck  a  heavy  blow  at  the  old  navigation 
laws,  provoked  little  opposition  compared  with  the  clamour  against  the  pro- 
position of  Mr.  Huskisson,  on  the  5th  of  March,  1824,  that  the  prohibitions 
on  the  importation  of  silk  manufactures  should  cease  on  the  5th  of  July, 
1826 ;  that  the  duties  on  raw  silk  should  be  largely  reduced ;  and  those 
on  thrown  silk  reduced  one  half.  We  all  now  know  the  value  of  the  great 
argument  which  Mr.  Huskisson  employed : — "  The  system  of  prohibitory 
duties,  which  has  been  maintained  with  respect  to  the  sUk  trade,  has  had  the 
effect — to  the  shame  of  England  be  it  spoken — of  leaving  us  far  behind  our 
neighbours  in  this  branch  of  industry.  We  have  witnessed  that  chilling  and 
benumbing  effect  which  is  always  sure  to  be  felt  when  no  genius  is  called 
into  action,  and  when  we  are  rendered  indifferent  to  exertion  by  the  indolent 
security  of  a  prohibitory  system.  I  have  not  the  slightest  doubt  that  if 
the  same  system  had  been  continued  with  respect  to  the  cotton  manufacture, 
it  would  at  this  moment  be  as  subordinate  in  amount  to  the  woollen  as  it  is 
junior  in  its  introduction  into  tliis  country."  f 

It  is  unnecessary  for  us  to  purs\ie  this  subject  beyond  the  point  of 
showing  the  beginnings  of  that  great  system  of  Pree  Trade,  which  has  raised 
this  country  to  a  height  of  prosperity  which  could  scarcely  have  been  con- 
templated by  the  most  enthusiastic  advocates  of  a  liberal  commercial  policy 
in  the  time  of  Mr.  Huskisson.  In  his  own  day  he  had  to  endure  an  amount 
of  opprobrium  somewhat  in  excess  of  that  which  usually  attaches  to  all 
reformers.  About  six  months  before  his  measures  with  regard  to  the  import 
of  foreign  silks  were  to  come  into  operation,  Mr.  Baring,  on  presenting  a 
petition  from  Taunton  against  the  introduction  of  French  silks,  expressed 
a  hope  that  the  subject  would  undergo  discussion  at  an  early  period,  seeing 
that  hundreds  and  thousands  of  individuals  anticipated  ruin  and  starvation 
from  the  late  regulations.  The  discussion  was  brought  on  upon  a  motion 
for  a  Select  Committee  made  by  Mr.  EUiee,  the  member  for  Coventry.  In 
seconding  the  motion,  Mr.  John  Williams  declared  that  if  the  authors  of  this 
measure  were  prepared  to  make  the  sacrifice  of  the  existence  of  half  a  million 
of  persons  in  support  of  an  abstract  tiieory,  the  strength  of  their  resolution 
would  only  prove  the  quality  of  their  hearts.  "  A  perfect  metaphysician,  as 
Mr.  Burke  had  observed,  exceeded  the  devil  in  point  of  malignity  and  con- 
tempt for  the  welfare  of  mankind."  Mr.  Huskisson  most  triumphantly 
vindicated  his  motives,  and  asserted  his  confidence  that  the  power  and 
resources  of  the  country  had  been  increased  by  those  measures  of  commercial 
policy  wliich  it  had  fallen  to  his  lot  to  submit  to  Parliament.  Mr.  Canning, 
oti  this  occasion,  came  to  the  defence  of  his  friend,  in  afiirming  that  the 
doctrine  and  spirit  which  animated  those  who  now  persecuted  him  was  the 
5ame  which  had  embittered  the  life  of  Turgot,  and  consij^ned  Galileo  to  the 
dungeons  of  the  Inquisition — a  doctrine  and  a  spirit  which  had  at  all  times 
been  at  work  to  stay  public  advancement,  and  to  roll  back  the  tide  of  civi- 

•   Hansard,  vol.  ix,  col.  1439. 

+  ''  Huskisson's  Speeches,"  vol.  ii.  p.  249. 
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lization.  Very  noble  and  impressive  was  one  passage  of  Mr.  Canning's 
speech: — "Sir,  I  consider  it  to  be  the  duty  of  a  British  statesman,  in  internal 
as  well  as  external  affairs,  to  hold  a  middle  course  between  extremes ; 
avoiding  alike  extravagances  of  despotism,  or  the  licentiousness  of  unbridied 
freedom  ;  reconciling  power  with  liberty  :  not  adopting  hasty  or  ill-advised 
experiments,  or  pursuing  any  airy  and  unsubstantial  theories ;  but  not 
rejecting,  nevertheless,  the  application  of  sound  and  wholesome  knowledge 
to  practical  aifairs,  and  pressing,  with  sobriety  and  caution,  into  the  service 
of  his  country  any  generous  and  liberal  principles,  whose  excess,  indeed,  may 
be  dangerous,  but  whose  foundation  is  in  truth.  This,  sir,  in  my  mind,  is 
the  true  conduct  of  a  British  statesman ;  but  they  who  resist  indiscriminately 
all  improvement  as  innovation  may  find  themselves  compelled  at  last  to 
submit  to  innovations  although  they  are  not  improvements."  * 

A  distinguistiecl  statesman  and  writer  of  France  has  thus  described  the 
most  important  effect  of  Mr.  Canning's  foreign  policy :  "  By  his  speeches, 
by  hia  measures,  in  recognizing  the  republics  of  Spanish  America,  and  in 
protesting  boldly,  though  merely  by  word,  against  tbe  entrance  of  the 
French  into  Spain,  he  soon  effected  a  change  (soouer  perhaps  than  he  would 
have  been  inclined  to  do  if  he  had  not  found  it  necessary),  in  the  foreign 
policy  of  England,  and  transferred  her  from  the  camp  of  resistance  and  of 
European  order  into  the  camp  of  progress  and  liberty."  f  This  was  the  all- 
sufficing  benefit  which  Mr.  Canning  conferred  upon  his  country.  Once  fairly 
severed  from  the  principles  and  acts  of  the  great  Continental  powers,  and  em- 
barked upon  her  own  course  of  "progress  and  liberty,"  the  ultimate  hopes  of 
sanguine  politicians  might  still  be  very  far  from  immediate  realization.  The 
great  problem  of  the  union  of  freedom  with  order  might  be  no  nearer  a  solution 
in  the  year  1860  than  in  the  year  1790.  The  "  war  of  opinion"  might  have  it? 
vicissitudes  of  anarchy  and  of  despotism.  It  might  eventually  seem  to  have 
been  a  mere  flourish  of  eloquence,  when  the  great  orator,  with  "  an  attitude  so 
majestic  that  he  seemed  actually  to  have  increased  in  stature,"  exclaimed,  "  I 
called  the  New  World  into  existence  to  redress  the  balance  of  the  Old."  The 
representative  governments  of  Europe  which  had  arisen  out  of  the  dust  and 
ashes  of  Napoleon's  tyranny  migiit  be  again  trodden  down  by  other  despots. 
The  new  republics  of  America  might  for  years  be  torn  to  pieces  by  internal 
commotions,  and  their  second  condition  might  be  even  worse  than  their  first. 
The  proud  confidence  of  the  founder  and  upholder  of  the  democratic  consti- 
tution of  the  United  States  might  be  proved  fallacious,  in  an  exhibition  of 
arrogance  as  offensive  as  that  of  absolute  rulers  ;  whilst  his  belief  that  men 
enjoying  in  ease  and  security  the  full  fruits  of  their  industry  would  follow 
their  own  reason  as  their  guide,J  might  some  day  be  held  as  visionary,  when 
the  action  of  the  supreme  government  should  be  dictated  by  the  passions  of 
the  multitude.  Tet  for  all  this  we  may  mistrust  the  partizan  assuming 
the  office  of  the  historian,  when  we  learn  that  the  experience  of  the  world 
since  the  year  1819,  "  which  was  the   turning-point  in   our   policy,    both 

*  Hansard,  vol.  xiv.  cols.  854 — 55. 
t  Guizot,  "  Memoirs  of  Sir  Robert  Peel,"  p.  24. 

t  See  JeSerson's  Letter  to  Judge  Johnson,  in  his  "  Works  ;"  and  in  Tucker's  "  Life,'"  va! 
ii.  p.  506. 
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foreign  and  domestic,"  has  "diffused  a  very  general  doubt  amocgst  thought- 
ful men,  whether  the  whole  representative  system  is  not  a  delusion ;"  and 
are  told  that  "  the  ruin  of  industry,  and  the  destruction  of  property,  effected 
in  Great  Britain,  since  the  manufacturing  school  obtained  the  ascendency  in 
Parliament,  much  exceeds  anything  recorded  in  the  history  of  pacific  legisla- 
tion."* To  the  restoration  of  a  convertible  paper-currency,  advocated  by 
Mr.  Horner  and  finally  carried  by  Peel ;  to  the  retirement  of  England  from 
the  Quadruple  Alliance  and  the  recognition  of  South  American  republics 
accomplished  by  Canning  ;  to  the  removal  of  commercial  restrictions  and 
prohibitions  effected  by  Huskisson  ;  to  these  causes  the  ghosts  of  ultra- 
Toryism  that  still  walk  the  earth  and  will  not  be  laid,  attribute  what  they 
deem  the  evils  which  have  fallen  upon  their  country  in  the  peaceful  revolu- 
tions of  the  reigns  of  William  the  Fourth  and  Victoria.  If  such  were  the 
causes  of  that  vital  change  in  the  condition  of  England,  which  enables  us 
with  an  honest  exultation  to  contrast  the  Present  with  the  Past,  doubly 
blessed  were  the  jiartial  successes  of  those  eminent  statesmen.  Some 
thoughtful  man  of  their  day  might  have  anticipated  the  sentiment  of  a  late'' 
poet  : — 

"  Progress  is 

The  law  of  life — man's  self  is  not  yet  man  ! 

Nor  shall  I  deem  his  object  served,  his  end 

Attained,  his  genuine  strength  put  fairly  forth, 

While  only  here  and  there  a  star  dispels 

The  darkness,  here  and  there  a  towering  mind 

O'erlooks  its  prostrate  fellows. "+ 

*  Alison,  "  History  of  Europe  from  the  FsJl  of  Naptleou,"  vol.  J.  p.  5i  and  p.  £6,  1362. 
1-  Brcwning. 
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CHAPTER  XI. 

Kegro  Slavery  in  the  Vfeet  Indies — The  IWissiouary  Case— Opening  of  Parliament,  1825 — Publk 
Prosperity — Joinl-Stnck  Companies— Mining  Sckemes— The  Panic  in  the  Money- Market— 
ThePanicarresteil — Extensive  failures  of  Commercial  Houses — Joint-StockBanksestiiblished 
— State  of  the  Catholic  Question — Death  of  the  duke  of  York — Illness  of  Lord  Liverpool — 
Negotiations  previous  to  the  choice  of  a  iMiuisier — Air.  Canning's  Administration — Violent 
opposition  to  Air.  Canning  iu  both  Houses — Charge  .agaicist  the  Prime  Alinister  that  he 
had  given  an  unconstitutional  pledge  to  the  King  on  the  subject  of  Catliolic  Emancipation 
— Close  of  the  Session — Death  of  Mr.  Canning — His  last  Ministerial  act,  the  conclusion  of 
a  Treaty  on  the  Affairs  of  Greece — Principles  of  International  Law  laid  down  by  Mr.  Canning 
— List  of  the  Cabinet  of  Air.  Canning— Note  on  the  Negotiations  which  preceded  Mr 
Canning's  Premiership. 

With  the  object  of  presenting  a  continuous  view  of  the  foreign  policy  of 
England  from  the  period  of  the  acceasion  of  Mr.  Canning  to  office  in  1«22, 
we  have  passed  over  several  matters  of  puhlic  importance  to  which  we  must 
now  advert. 

Negro  Slavery  in  the  "West  Indies  was  the  subject  of  animated  debates  in 
the  House  of  Commons  iu  1823  and  in  1824.  The  difficult  question  of  negro 
emancipation  in  our  Colonies  has  been  happily  settled  by  a  magnificent  eft'ort 
on  the  part  of  the  government  and  the  people.  The  curse  of  Slavery  no 
longer  exists  on  a  single  rood  of  the  vast  possessions  and  dependencies  of 
the  British  Empire.  But  this  result  could  not  have  been  attained  without 
the  persevering  efforts  of  the  same  zeal  which  had  accomplished  the  abolition 
of  the  Slave  Trade.  A  few  of  the  first  Abolitionists  still  remained.  Younger 
men  had  joined  their  ranks,  with  the  determination  to  banish  Slavery  from 
our  own  Colonies,  and  if  possible  to  unite  all  Christendom  in  a  league  against 
the  hateful  traffic,  which  some  States  still  openly  perpetrated  and  others 
indirectly  encouraged.  On  the  15th  of  May,  1823,  Mr.  Thomas  Powell 
Buxton  moved  as  a  resolution,  "  That  the  state  of  Slavery  is  repugnant  to 
the  principles  of  the  British  Constitution,  and  of  the  Christian  religion  ;  and 
that  it  ought  to  be  gradually  abolished  throughout  the  British  Colonies,  with 
as  much  expedition  as  may  be  found  consistent  with  a  due  regard  to  tlie  well- 
being  of  the  parties  concerned."  Mr.  Canning  met  this  resolution  by  pro- 
posing other  resolutions,  to  the  effect  that  decisive  measures  should  be  taken 
for  ameliorating  the  condition  of  the  Slave  population  of  the  British  Colo- 
nies ;  that  through  such  measures  the  House  looked  forward  to  such  a 
progressive  improvement  in  the  character  of  the  Slave  population,  as  might 
prepare  them  for  a  participation  in  civil  rights  and  privileges.  Mr.  Canning's 
proposal  was  unanimously  agreed  to  by  the  House.  The  West  Jutiiau 
VOL.  vui.— 237. 
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interest  at  home  was  greatly  alarmed.  The  resident  proprietors  were  in  a 
state  of  indignant  terror  when  the  Colonial  Secretary  issued  a  Circular 
which  announced  the  determination  of  the  British  Government  to  interfere 
between  the  owner  and  his  slave.  This  Circular  contained  an  absolute  prohi- 
bition to  inflict  the  punishment  of  flogging  under  any  circumstances  upon 
female  slaves,  and  a  stroug  recommendation  with  regard  to  males  that  the 
whip  should  no  longer  be  carried  into  the  field  and  there  displayed  by  the 
driver  as  the  emblem  of  his  authority,  or  employed  as  the  ready  instrument 
of  his  displeasure.*  In  most  of  the  West  India  Islands  the  Circular  of  lord 
Bathurst  produced  only  votes  of  indignation  in  their  local  Assemblies.  In 
Denierara  the  Court  of  Policy  passed  regulations  in  compliance  with  the 
instructions  of  the  Circular,  but  the  negroes  entertained  a  belief  that  orders 
bad  come  from  England  for  their  complete  emancipation.  The  Government 
of  the  Colony  had  previously  issued  a  prohibition  against  the  negroes  attend- 
ing divine  service  except  under  certain  conditions,  in  the  belief  tiiat  the 
sectaries  incited  them  to  insubordination.  On  the  18th  of  August  a  rising 
took  place  amongst  some  of  the  slaves,  who  imprisoned  their  masters  but 
shed  no  blood.  On  the  19th  martial  law  was  proclaimed,  and  under  sen- 
tences of  Courts-martial  forty-seven  negroes  were  executed,  and  a  great 
number  were  tortured  by  the  most  merciless  flogging.  The  Colony  was 
subjected  to  martial-law  for  five  months.  Under  this  law  Mr.  John  Smith, 
a  missionary  of  the  Independent  persuasion,  was  tried  upon  a  charge  of 
having  incited  the  negroes  to  revolt,  and  of  having  concealed  their  intention 
to  rise.  He  was  convicted  and  sentenced  to  death.  The  governor  did  not 
venture  to  execute  the  sentence,  but  left  the  decision  to  the  Britisli  cabinet, 
who  rescinded  the  sentence,  but  decreed  Mr.  Smith's  banishment  from  the 
Colony.  Mr.  Brougham  brought  the  whole  case  before  the  House  of  Com- 
mons, on  the  1st  of  June,  1824.  The  missionary,  who  had  been  cast  into  a 
loathsome  dungeon,  in  a  weak  state  of  health,  had  died  after  some  weeks  of 
severe  sufl'ering.  The  feeling  produced  at  home  was  that  of  pity  for  the 
victim,  and  of  indignation  at  the  injustice  of  the  Court  by  which  he  was 
tried.  The  proceedings  of  this  general  Court-martial,  held  on  the  13th  of 
October,  1823,  published  by  the  Missionary  Society,  displayed  "  a  series  of 
errors  so  gross  as  to  mock  belief,  and  of  oppressions  which  are  unexampled 
in  the  dispensation  of  English  justice."t  Mr.  Brougham,  in  this  memorable 
debate,  uttered  a  solemn  warning  to  the  Slave-holders  : — "Yet  a  little  delay  ; 
yet  a  little  longer  of  this  unbearable  trifling  with  the  commands  of  the 
parent  state — and  slie  will  stretch  out  her  arm,  in  mercy,  not  in  anger,  to 
those  deluded  men  themselves  ;  exert  at  last  her  undeniable  authority  ;  vindi- 
cate the  just  right  and  restore  the  tarnished  honour  of  the  English  name  !" 
In  this  debate  Mr.  Wilberforce  spoke  for  the  last  time  in  Parliament.  Tlie 
speech  of  sir  James  Mackintosh  was  that  of  a  statesman  whose  opinions 
were  of  far  more  practical  importance  than  those  of  the  too  sanguine  aboli- 
tionist :  "  I  am  as  adverse  as  any  one  to  the  sudden  emancipation  of  slaves  ; 
much  out  of  regard  to  the  masters,  but  still  more,  as  afiecting  a  far  larger 
porti(m  of  mankind,  out  of  regard  to  the  unhappy  slaves  themselves.     Emau- 

•  "  Annual  Register,"  1823,  p.  130. 

t  Introduction    to   Mr.   Brongliaiu's     speech     in    the    Missionary   Case,     in    his      i>elected 
Speeches,  vol.  ii.  ji.  lit). 
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cipation  by  violence  aud  revolt  I  consider  as  the  greatest  calamity  that  can 

visit  a  community  except  perpetual  slavery I  acknowledge  that 

the  pacific  emancipation  of  great  multitudes  thus  wretchedly  circumstanced 
is  a  problem  so  arduous  as  to  perplex  and  almost  silence  the  reason  of  mau. 
Time  is  undoubtedly  necessary." 

Of  the  six  Bills  for  the  repeal  of  Capital  Punishments  which  sir  James 
Mackintosh  introduced  in  the  Session  of  1820,*  three  eventually  became 
laws.f  These  were  the  only  formal  results  of  the  perseverance  of  the  legis- 
lator upon  whom  the  mantle  of  Eorailly  had  fallen.  In  1822  he  obtained  a 
pledge  from  the  House  that  it  would  proceed  to  a  general  consideration  of 
t'le  Criminal  laws  in  the  next  Session.  On  the  21st  of  May,  1823,  he  pro- 
posed nine  resolutions,  which  went  at  once  to  do  away  with  capital  punish- 
ment in  a  number  of  ofieuces  to  which  they  referred.  Mr.  Peel,  w  ho  was 
now  Secretary  of  State  for  the  Home  Department,  objected  to  the  extent  of 
these  measures.  He  admitted  the  necessity  of  some  amendment,  and  inti- 
mated his  intention  to  propose  measures  which  should  embrace  several  of  the 
improvements  which  sir  James  Mackintosh  contemplated.  His  son  has 
recorded  that  the  defeat  on  this  occasion  was  a  signal  to  sir  James  for  sur- 
rendering the  superintendence  of  further  reforms  into  the  hands  of  one 
whose  position  as  a  minister  gave  him  peculiar  facilities  for  carrying  them 
into  effect :  "  He  lived,"  says  his  biographer,  "  to  see  the  propriety  of  many 
of  these  very  alterations  acquiesced  in  to  an  extent  which  he  dared  scarcely 
have  imagined,  and  which  drew  from  him  the  expression,  instancing  the 
growth  of  opinion  on  these  subjects,  that  he  could  almost  think  that  he  had 
lived  in  two  dilferent  countries,  and  conversed  with  people  who  spoke  two 
different  languages. "J 

When  the  Session  of  Parliament  was  opened  on  the  3rd  of  January, 
1825,  the  exultation  of  the  Royal  Speech  upon  "  public  prosperity  "  was  far 
stronger  than  ministerial  prudence  and  reserve  often  ventured  to  indulge. 
"  There  never  was  a  period  in  the  history  of  this  country  when  all  the  great 
interests  of  the  nation  were  at  the  same  time  in  so  thriving  a  condition." 
Alas  for  the  instability  of  human  affairs  !  In  the  King's  Speech  on  the  2ud 
of  February,  1826,  we  have  this  sentence  :  "  His  Majesty  deeply  laments  the 
injurious  effects  which  the  late  pecuniary  crisis  must  have  entailed  upon 
many  branches  of  the  commerce  and  manufactures  of  the  United  Kingdom." 
The  pecuniary  crisis  was  indeed  the  most  unexpected,  the  most  astounding, 
and  the  most  severe  in  its  consequences,  of  any  derangement  of  commercial 
operations  ever  produced  by  extravagant  hopes  and  exaggerated  alarms.  This 
pecuniary  crisis  universally  obtained  the  name  of  "The  Panic."  It  was  des- 
cribed by  Mr.  Huskisson  as  "  such  a  complete  suspension  of  all  confidence 
as,  contradistinguished  from  commercial   distress,  rendered  it   impossible  to 

procure  money  upon  even  the  most  unobjectionable   security 

If  the  difficulties  which  existed  in  the  money  market  had  continued  only 
eight-and-forty  hours  longer,  he  sincerely  believed  that  the  effect  would  have 
been  to  put  a  stop  to  all  dealings  between  man  aud  man,  except  by  way  ol 
barter."§ 

*  Ante,  p.  101.  t  1  Geo.  IV.,  cap.  115,  116,  117. 

J  "  Life  of  Mackintosh,"  vol.  ii.  p.  391. 
§  "  Huskisson's  Speechee,"  vol.  ii.  p.  415. 
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There  can  be  no  doubt  whatever  that  at  the  beginning  of  1823  the 
sanguine  views  of  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer,  which  obtained  for  him 
the  name  of  "  Prosperity  Kobinson,"  were  really  justified  by  whatever  was 
apparent  in  the  material  condition  of  the  country.  In  June  of  that  year  an 
article  appeared  in  the  "  Quarterly  Review  "  which  went  very  carefully  into 
the  proofs  that  there  had  scarcely  ever  been  a  time  when  every  branch  of 
industry  had  been  so  generally  prosperous.  We  are  taken  into  the  country 
to  look  upon  fields  better  cultivated  than  a  few  years  before  ;  barns  and  stack- 
yards more  fully  stored;  horses,  cows,  and  sheep  more  abundant;  implements 
of  husbandry  greatly  improved  :  In  cities,  towns,  and  villages,  more 
numerous  and  better  shops,  and  a  vast  increase  of  goods,  indicating  the 
flourishing  circumstances  of  the  community  :  In  manufactories  similar 
manifestations  of  the  increase  of  wealth.  We  are  then  told  that  if  we  could 
examine  the  accounts  of  the  bankers  of  the  metropolis,  and  in  the  small  as 
well  as  large  provincial  towns,  we  should  find  that  the  balances  resting  with 
them  were  increased  to  an  enormous  amount.  The  reviewer  then  adds : 
"  This  indeed  may  be  fairly  inferred  from  the  low  rate  of  interest  in  the 
floating  public  securities,  from  the  prices  of  the  funds,  from  the  avidity  with 
which  every  project  for  the  employment  of  capital  is  grasped  at,  and  from 
the  general  complaint,  almost  the  only  complaint  heard,  that  there  is  now  no 
way  of  making  interest  for  money."  *  Those  who  in  all  times  are  ready  to 
treat  such  maladies  in  the  body  politic  by  salutary  venesection,  were  most 
busy  and  successful  at  the  end  of  1824  and  the  beginning  of  1825.  Joint- 
Stock  Companies  suddenly  rose  up,  some  for  provident  schemes  of  home 
industry,  but  others  holding  forth  the  prospect  of  enormous  wealth  by 
working  the  mines  of  South  America.  "  All  the  gambling  propensities  of 
human  nature  were  constantly  solicited  into  action,  and  crowds  of  individuals 
of  every  description— the  credulous  and  the  suspicious — the  crafty  and  the 
bold — the  raw  and  the  experienced — the  intelhgeut  and  the  ignorant — 
princes,  nobles,  politicians,  placemen,  patriots,  lawyers,  physicians,  divines, 
philosophers,  poets,  intermingled  with  women  of  all  ranks  and  degrees — 
spinsters,  wives  and  widows — hastened  to  venture  some  portion  of  their 
property  in  schemes  of  \Ahich  scarcely  anything  was  known  except  the 
name."  f 

The  South  American  mining  schemes  required  large  remittances  in  money, 
and  an  equal  expenditure  in  stores  and  machinery  for  the  operations  to  be 
carried  on.  The  new  South  American  States  asked  and  obtained  considerable 
loans.  Speculations  in  goods  were  carried  forward  to  an  extent,  and  with  a 
temporary  amount  of  profit,  previously  unknown.  The  rush  of  purchasers 
to  invest  in  cofl^ee,  in  spices,  in  indigo,  in  tallow,  and  in  cotton,  with  a  total 
ignorance  of  everything  connected  with  the  relation  of  the  supply  to  the 
consumption,  had  for  a  while  the  efl^ect  of  producing  a  general  rise  of  prices. 
Every  article  which  had  not  advanced  in  price  was  soon  made  the  subject  of 
an  exaggerated  demand.  Very  soon  after  Parliament  had  separated,  cheered 
by  the  official  announcement  of  public  prosperity,  a  reaction  commenced. 
The  price  of  every  article  that  had  been  the  subject  of  this  overtrading  began 
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to  fall.  More  precipitous  was  the  downward  temleney  of  the  loan  and  share 
market;  for  no  dividends  came  from  the  South  Americao  loans;  no  remitlaiicea 
in  the  precious  metals  to  attest  that  increased  productiveness  of  the  mines 
which  was  expected  to  arise  out  of  the  application  of  British  capital  and 
machinery.  The  rage  for  speculation  had  so  penetrated  into  uncommercial 
circles,  and  the  sober  tradet^man  who  once  used  to  be  content  with  the 
moderate  profits  of  his  own  industry  bad  so  embarked  his  capital  in  rasL 
ventures,  that,  when  a  want  of  confidence  began  to  be  felt,  universal  distrust 
soon  succeeded.  The  Bank  of  England,  which  had  ten  millions  of  bullion 
and  com  in  its  cotters  in  April,  had  only  one  million  three  hundred  thousand 
pounds  in  November  to  meet  the  rapid  drain  that  was  going  forward.  The 
director."*  of  the  Bank  of  England,  in  their  alarm,  suddenly  diminished  their 
circulation  to  the  extent  of  3,500,OOOZ.  In  the  general  want  of  confidence, 
the  country  bankers  had  to  endure  the  consequences  of  an  almost  unlimited 
circulation  of  their  notes,  nothing  loath  as  they  had  been  to  assist  the  specu- 
lative tendencies  of  their  customers  by  what  seemed  a  method  so  easy  to 
themselves.  The  time  was  at  hand  when  every  man  would  look  suspiciously 
upon  the  dirty  pieces  of  paper  which  he  had  held  to  be  as  good  as  gold  ;  aud 
these  promises  to  pay  would  travel,  lirst  slowly  and  then  rapidlv,  to  the 
banker's  counter,  and  many  who  saw  these  obligations  return  to  their  source 
would  ask  what  they  had  done  to  provoke  this  run  upon  them.  In  London 
those  large  balances  in  the  hands  of  the  bankers  which  the  reviewer  described 
as  "ready  to  embrace  favourable  changes  in  the  price  of  any  commodity,  or 
to  be  placed  at  interest  as  beneficial  securities  presented  themselves,"  were 
suddenly  withdrawn  to  meet  unforeseen  losses,  to  satisfy  unexpected  demands, 
and,  in  many  cases,  out  of  a  selfish  mistrust  of  the  security  of  those  deposi- 
tories which  had  once  justly  received  the  public  confidence.  Selfish  :i,nd 
shortsighted  was  the  panic  that  drove  men  to  the  banker's  counter,  in  thoir 
ignorant  belief  that  it  was  his  duty  to  have  ready  in  his  till  an  amount 
sufficient  to  pay  the  balances  of  every  customer.  On  the  5th  of  December 
the  banking-house  of  sir  Peter  Pole  and  Company  stopped  payment.  On  the 
6th  the  bank  of  Williams  and  Company  followed.  The  author  of  this  history 
cannot  easily  forget  the  scene  which  he  witnessed  on  the  morning  of  the 
7th  of  December.  On  the  night  of  the  6th  two  personal  friends,  partners  in 
a  country  bank,  who  had  their  accounts  with  "Williams  and  Company,  arrived 
at  his  house  in  town  to  consult  with  him  on  the  best  course  to  be  pursued  in 
this  hour  of  danger.  It  was  agreed  that  one  of  the  partners  should  imme- 
diately return  home  and  countermand  an  order  that  had  bten  given  for  tho 
closing  of  the  bank  on  the  following  morning.  The  other  partner,  who  was 
a  member  of  Parliament,  was  to  set  out  with  the  present  writer  to  seek  the 
assistance  of  friendly  capitalists  before  the  general  world  was  astir.  In  the 
chambers  in  the  Albany  of  one  of  the  members  of  a  city  bank  they  found 
the  firm  assembled,  deliberating  by  lamp-light,  as  many  otiiers  were 
deliberating,  whilst  the  watchman  still  cried  the  morning  hour.  The  request 
for  aid  was  made,  and  was  as  promptly  answered  :  "We  shall  stop  ourselves 
at  nine  o'clock."  The  two  friends  proceeded  to  Lombard-street  and  its 
neighbourhood  as  the  moruing  dawned.  Long  before  the  time  of  opening, 
the  doors  of  the  banking-houses  were  surrounded  by  eager  crowds,  each 
struggling  to  be  foremost,  as  at  the  entrance  of  a  theatre.      Many  such 
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doors  were  opened  ;  and  after  Ibe  first  rush  some  began  to  be  ashamed  of 
their  suspicious  impatience.  Heads  of  firms  stood  quietly  beside  their  clerks, 
sometimes  smiling,  with  an  unmistakeable  meaning,  upon  those  who  showed 
how  easily  are  "  benefits  forgot ;"  some  pointed  to  their  title-deeds  and  cthei 
securities,  as  ready  for  any  sacrifice  to  preserve  their  commercial  honour. 
Before  the  close  of  the  year  seventy-three  banks  had  failed,  of  which  seven 
were  metropolitan.  The  country  bank  in  which  we  felt  an  interest  was 
saved  by  the  more  sensible  of  the  townsmen  coming  promptly  forward  to 
declare  their  opinion  of  its  solvency  and  their  resolution  not  to  press  ia 
the  hour  of  difiiculty.  This  was  a  very  general  course  throughout  the 
couBtry. 

During  the  three  weeks  of  alarm  and  misery  which  preceded  the  Christmas 
of  1825,  the  Cabinet  was  daily  deliberating  upon  measures  to  be  pursued  to 
stop  the  disorder  and  to  mitigate  its  consequences.  The  Bank  Directors  came 
forward  to  lend  money  upon  any  description  of  property ;  and  relaxed  all 
their  accustomed  regulations  for  the  discount  of  bills.  The  amount  of  mer- 
cantile bills  under  discount  had  been  four  millions  on  the  3rd  of  November  ; 
it  had  increased  to  fifteen  millions  on  the  29th  of  December.  Sovereigns 
were  coined  at  the  Mint  at  the  unprecedented  speed  of  150,000  daily.  At  the 
Bank  of  England  notes  were  printed  with  equal  promptitude  ;  for  with  the 
sanction  of  the  Cabinet  it  was  determined  that  one  and  two  pound  notes 
which  the  Bank  of  England  had  called  in  should  again  be  issued  for  temporary 
purposes.  Still  these  two  supplies  of  an  unexceptionable  currency  could  not 
be  produced  fast  enough  to  fill  up  the  vacuum  occasioned  by  the  almost  total 
withdrawal  of  country  bank  paper.  An  accidental  circumstance  solved  the 
difiiculty.  A  box  containing  about  seven  hundred  thousand  pounds  of  one 
pound  notes,  which  had  been  put  aside  unused,  was  accidentally  discovered  at 
the  Bank.  Mr.  Harman,  one  of  the  directors,  stated  it  as  his  opinion,  that 
the  timely  issue  of  these  notes  "  worked  wonders — it  saved  the  credit  of  the 
country."* 

The  credit  of  the  country  was  saved  ;  in  other  words  the  excessive  demand 
for  gold  did  not  involve  the  danger  at  one  time  apprehended — a  suspension  of 
cash  payments.  The  credit  of  the  country  was  saved  ;  but  the  destruction  of 
private  credit,  the  consequent  ruin  of  many  commercial  firms,  and  the  terrible 
struggle  of  others  to  keep  their  position,  were  wide-spread  consequences  of  the 
panic  of  1825.  It  was  not  till  towards  the  end  of  January,  1826,  that  important 
mercantile  failures  began  to  create  alarm.  These  failures  continued  to  a  vast 
extent  throughout  the  whole  year.  The  total  number  of  bankruptcies  in 
1K25  was  a  little  above  eleven  hundred ;  in  1826  the  number  was  nearly  two 
thousand  six  hundred.  The  destruction  of  capital  and  credit  paralysed  all 
the  exertions  of  industry,  and  produced  excessive  distress  amongst  the  manu- 
facturing population.  Diminished  employment  and  lower  wages,  added  to 
the  loss  which  many  who  lived  by  their  daily  labour  had  sustained  in  the 
failure  of  country  banks,  rendered  the  year  1826  a  very  unhappy  one  to  all 
those,  whether  wealthy  or  poor,  whose  means  of  support  were  conuected  with 
tlie  industry  of  tlie  country.  Many  indeed  had  to  pay  the  penalty  of  their 
indulgence  in  wUd  speculation,  and  others  had  to  suifer  a  severe  retribution 
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for  their  abuse  of  the  facilities  for  raising  money  upon  bills,  whicl;  had  gone 
on  till  the  sudden  crash  came,  and  borrowers  and  lenders  were  involved  in 
equal  difficulty.  One  well-known  example  is  an  illustration  of  the  dangers 
that  always  beset  men  of  sanguine  hopes,  who  regard  their  facility  of  creating 
wealth  in  the  future  as  a  power  already  realised,  so  as  to  warrant  the  large 
outlay  which  belongs  to   accumulated  capital.     On  the  I8th  of  December, 

1825,  there  is  this  entry  in  the  diary  of  sir  Waller  Scott : — "  Ricli  and  poor 
four  or  five  times ;  ouce  on  the  verge  of  ruin,  yet  opened  a  new  source  of 
wealth  almost  overflowing.  Now  to  be  broken  in-  my  pitch  of  pride,  and 
nearly  winged  (unless  good  news  should  come),  because  London  chooses  to 
be  in  an  uproar,  and  in  the  tumult  of  bulls  aud  bears  a  poor  inoffensive  lion 
like  myself  is  pushed  to  the  wall.  But  what  is  to  be  the  end  of  it  ?  God 
knows  ;  and  so  ends  the  catechism."  The  lion  would  not  iiave  been  pusiied 
to  the  wall  in  the  tumult  of  bulls  and  bears  in  London  if,  in  building,  aud 
planting,  and  furnishing,  and  exercising  hospitality  upon  the  most  sumptuous 
scale,  he  had  not  only  anticipated  the  resources  of  his  own  genius,  but  bad 
incurred  debts  on  his  private  account,  and  as  a  partner  in  a  printing  esta- 
blishment, to  the  extent  ot  nearly  a  hundred  and  fifty  thousand  pounds. 
The  printing,  and  publishing  houses  with  wliicli  Scott  was  connected  neces- 
sarily failed,  and  he  foiled  with  them.  Then  began  the  heroic  period  of  hia 
life,  in  which  hia  great  intellect  received  the  noblest  stimulus — that  of  a 
desire  by  his  own  unaided  exertious  to  discharge  the  obligatious  which  he 
had  incurred  by  his  former  disregard  ef  prudence  and  moderation.  Many  a 
man  who  had  been  bowed  dowu  by  the  storm  might  have  felt  the  same 
aspiration  again  to  stand  erect,  but  few  could  have  accomplished  it  so 
thoroughly  as  the  great  author,  who  never  lost  heart  or  hope,  and  in  the 
darkest  hour  said,  "  If  God  grant  me  life  and  strength  for  a  few  years  longer, 
I  have  no  doubt  that  I  shall  redeem  it  all." 

When  the  Session  of  Parliament  was  opened  on  the  2ud  of  February, 

1826,  it  was  truly  said  in  the  royal  speech  that  some  of  the  causes  of  the  evil 
which  liad  occurred  were  beyond  the  reach  of  direct  parliamentary  inter- 
position, nor  could  security  against  the  recurrence  of  them  be  found  unless 
in  the  experience  of  the  sufi'erings  which  they  had  occasioned.  But  to  i 
certain  portion  of  the  evil  correctives  at  least,  if  not  eflectual  remedies, 
might  be  applied.  It  was  desirable  to  place  on  a  more  firm  foundation  the 
currency  aud  circulating  credit  of  the  country.  Lord  Liverpool  then  sta;ed 
tlie  measures  which  Government  intended  to.  submit  for  tbe  consideration  of 
Parliament.  One  of  tliose  measures  was  a  regulation  by  which  one  and  two 
pound  bank-notes  should  be  gradually  withdrawn  from  circulation,  and  a 
metallic  currency  substituted  for  them.  The  other  measure  had  reference  to 
the  exclusive  privileges  of  the  Bank  of  England,  under  tlieir  charter  whijh 
would  not  expire  till  1833.  Lord  Liverpool  said — "  If  the  Bank  could  be 
induced  to  give  up  so  much  of  their  exclusive  privilege  as  related  to  country 
banks,  and  if  they  would  accompany  tbat  surrender  with  a  measure  wbicli 
would  be  desirable  for  their  own  sakes,  namely,  the  establisliment  in  some 
parts  of  the  country  of  branches  of  their  own  institution,  tbe  effect  on  tbe 
general  circulation  of  the  country  would,  he  thought,  be  most  beneficial." 
The  privilege  of  the  Bank  of  England  had  prevented  the  establishment  of 
any  banking  concern  with  a  greater  number  of  partners  than  six.     Lord 
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Liverpool  said  he  was  old  enough  to  remember  the  time  when  there  wns 
scarcely  such  an  institution  as  a  country  bank  except  in  great  commercial 
towns,  and  when  the  transactions  of  the  country  were  carried  on  in  Bank  of 
England  notes,  and  money  obtained  from  London.  There  had  been  a  great 
change.  Any  small  tradesman,  a  cheesemonger,  a  butcher,  o^r  a  shoemiiker 
might  open  a  country  bank.  The  exclusive  privilege  of  the  Bank  of  England 
did  not  touch  them.  But  an  association  of  persons  with  fortune  suiScient  to 
carry  on  a  banking  concern  with  security  was  not  permitted  to  do  so.*  Tlie 
panic  of  1825  produced  the  great  measure  of  1826,  sanctioning  the  establish- 
ment of  Joint-Stock  Banks;  under  which  enactment  a  banking  Krm  might 
include  any  number  of  partners  except  within  sixty-five  miles  of  London. 
This  year  was  also  the  date  of  the  establishment  of  Branch  Banks  of  the  Bank 
of  England.  Scotland  was  exempted  from  the  prohibition  of  the  small  note 
currency.  It  is  worthy  of  note,  that  during  the  panic  not  a  single  Scotch 
bank  failed. 

The  difficulties  of  capitalists  in  the  manufacturing  districts  produced,  as 
their  inevitable  consequence,  distress  amongst  the  workers.  In  those  days 
riot  was  too  commonly  the  concomitant  of  distress.  The  popular  excitement 
took  the  usual  course  of  the  days  of  popular  ignorance, — the  destruction  of 
machinery.  At  various  places  in  Lancashire,  from  the  23rd  to  the  30th  of 
April,  one  thousand  power-looms  were  destroyed,  with  the  old  accompa- 
niments of  reading  the  Riot  Act  and  calling  out  the  military.  At  Trow- 
bridge the  populace,  who  found  potatoes  dearer  in  their  market  than  on  the 
previous  week,  believing  themselves  injured  by  the  monopolists  of  vegetables, 
attacked  all  the  standings  of  the  market  gardeners  and  country  butchers,  so 
etfectually  doing  their  work  that  they  scared  away  for  some  time  all  those  who 
kept  down  the  prices  of  the  town  dealers  by  competition.  There  were 
riotous  proceedings  and  destruction  of  property  in  most  places  where  the 
operatives  were  suffering  distress.  Lamentable  as  such  outrages  must  be  in 
their  effects  upon  the  sufferers  themselves,  they  sometimes  speak  with  a 
stronger  voice  than  the  sober  arguments  of  those  wlio  would  mitigate  the 
Buffering  by  inquiries  into  its  remediable  causes.  Whilst  the  noble  and  the 
rich  of  Lanarkshire,  in  a  public  meeting,  resolved  that  the  distress  of  the 
working  people  of  Glasgow  was  to  be  attributed  to  machinery,  they,  and 
most  otiier  landed  proprietors,  strenuously  resisted  any  approach  to  a  relaxa- 
tion of  the  Corn  Laws.  The  price  of  wheat  had  fallen  in  March  below  the 
price  of  January,  chiefly  in  consequence  of  a  belief  that  the  government 
intended  to  release  bonded  wheat  at  a  low  duty.  The  ministers  declared 
they  bad  no  such  intention,  and  the  average  price  again  rose  to  that  of  the 
beginning  of  the  year.  Tlie  complaints  and  violence  of  the  manufacturing 
districts  alarmed  the  government,  and  at  the  beginning  of  May  the  release 
of  tae  corn  in  bond  was  proposed  and  carried,  with  a  discretionary  power  to 
admit  foreign  grain  to  the  extent  of  five  hundred  thousand  quarters,  in  the 
event  of  the  next  harvest  proving  unfavourable.  These  concessions  were 
not  obtained  witliout  great  difficulty, — without  a  protest  on  tlie  part  of  the 
ministers  that  they  had  not,  and  could  not,  have  any  connection  whatever 
with  any  measure  affecting  the  existing  system  of  the  Corn  Laws.     "  li"," 
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said  lord  Eldon,  "  the  measure  pledged  that  House,  or  any  man  in  that 
House,  to  auy  alteration  unfavourable  to  the  Corn  Laws,  he  would  be  the 
last  man  to  stand  up  as  its  advocate."  * 

At  the  close  of  the  Session  on  the  31st  of  May,  the  royal  intention  was 
announced  "  to  dissolve  without  delay  the  present  Parliament."  It  was  the 
seventh  session  of  that  Parliament.  The  dissolution  at  this  early  season  had 
no  reference  to  ihe  state  of  political  parties,  but  simply  had  regard  to  the 
convenience  of  the  time  for  a  general  election.  The  leading  question  upon 
\vhich  men's  minds  would  be  most  stirred  throughout  the  kingdom,  and 
especially  in  Ireland,  would  be  that  of  Catholic  Emancipation.  The  Cabinet 
remained  in  the  position  as  to  this  question  which  it  occupied  in  1812,  when 
lord  Castlereagh  became  one  of  its  members.  Catholic  Emancipation  was 
what  is  called  "  an  open  question,"  upon  the  principle  described  by  Mr. 
Canning, — "the  principle  of  treating  it  as  a  question  out  of  the  ordinary 
course  of  ministerial  business ;  as  one  to  be  argued  upon  its  own  merits, 
such  as  they  might  appear  to  each  individual  member  of  the  administration. "t 
Lord  Liverpool,  as  the  head  of  the  government,  was  opposed  to  the  Catholic 
claims,  but  his  opposition  was  qualified  by  the  moderation  if  his  character, 
and  no  one  doubted  his  sincerity.  Lord  Eldon  again  and  again  avowed  hia 
"  Brm  and  determined  purpose  to  support  to  the  last  our  establishment  in 
cl'.urch  and  st.ate."  J  "When  Mr.  Canning  became  Secretary  of  Foreign 
Ati'airs,  he  was  unpopular  with  the  Anti-Catholic  party  in  general,  and 
obnoxious  to  the  Lord  Chancellor  in  particular.  §  Lord  Eldon  was,  however, 
consoled  by  the  decided  views  of  Mr.  Peel  on  this  subject,  whose  influence 
with  the  Anti-Catholic  party  was  materially  strengthened  by  his  position  as 
representative  of  the  University  of  Oxford.  Mr.  Peel,  although  then  of 
comparative  unimportance  as  a  political  leader,  was  in  1818  preferred  by 
the  University  as  a  representative  of  its  orthodoxy,  whilst  Mr.  Canning  was 
rejected.  Upon  the  great  "  open  question,"  the  party  of  Mr.  Canning  in 
the  Cabinet  obtained  in  1825  a  majority  in  the  House  of  Commons  upon  a 
Bill  for  the  repeal  of  disabilities,  the  enactment  of  a  state  provision  for  the 
Roman  Catholic  clergy,  and  the  raising  of  the  qualification  of  the  Irish 
franchise  from  forty  shillings  to  ten  pounds.  The  Bill  passed  the  Commons 
by  a  majority  of  twenty-seven.  It  was  rejected  by  the  Lords  by  a  majority 
of  forty-eight.  On  the  25th  of  April  the  duke  of  York,  on  presenting  a 
petition  from  the  Dean  and  Canons  of  Windsor,  made  a  speech  which  pro- 
duced an  enormous  sensation  throughout  the  country,  and  especially  from 
his  concluding  words  : — "  My  own  opinions,  my  lords,  are  well  known.  They 
have  been  carefully  formed.  I  cannot  change  them.  I  shall  continue  to  act 
conformably  to  them,  to  whatever  obloquy  I  may  be  exposed,  in  whatever 
circumstances  and  in  whatever  situation  I  may  be  placed.  So  help  me  God  1  " 
Ihe  Belief  Bill  had  been  read  a  second  time  in  the  House  of  Commons  four 
days  before  this  memorable  declaration  by  the  Prince  of  the  Blood  next  the 
throne, — the  heir  presumptive  ;  but  it  had  no  doubt  a  great  influence  in 
producing  the  large  majority  in  the  Hou.^e  of  Lords  against  the  biU.     Lord 
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Eldon  writes  : — "  If  the  duke  of  "lork's  speech  was  imprudent,  it  has,  never- 
theless, on  account  of  its  firmness  and  boldness,  placed  him  ou  the  pinnacle 
of  popularity."  *  The  dulse  became  the  Protestant  hero  ;  his  speech  was 
printed  in  letters  of  gold,  and  zealous  Protestants  interpreted  the  words 
"  in  whatever  circumstances  I  may  be  placed,"  as  an  assurance  that  whatever 
might  be  the  dangers  of  the  country,  whatever  might  be  the  risk  of  a  rebellion, 
in  Ireland,  probably  of  a  disruption  of  the  Union,  the  duke  of  York,  if  be 
came  to  the  throne,  would  interpret  the  Coronation  Oath  as  his  father  had 
interpreted  it.  The  duke,  by  the  frankness  of  his  character,  his  attention  to 
the  interests  of  the  army,  and  his  popular  demeanour,  had  many  friends  and 
admirers,  who,  nevertheless,  privately  thought,  as  the  Lord  ChauceUor 
privately  wrote  : — "  It  is  to  be  regretted  that  in  his  highly  important  and 
lofty  situation  he  spends  so  many  days  with  blacklegs,  and  so  many  nights  at 
cards."  t  In  the  session  of  1826  the  question  of  Catholic  Emancipation  was 
not  agitated  in  Parliament. 

On  the  1st  of  January,  1827,  the  death  of  the  duke  of  York  was  momen- 
tarily expected.  The  duke  died  on  the  5th.  The  Lord  Chancellor  mnurned 
deeply  over  the  loss  of  the  Prince,  chiefly  because  he  had  great  influence  with 
the  Kidg,  and  in  correspondence  with  his  Majesty  upon  political  questions, 
and  iu  his  recommendation  of  proper  persons  to  be  continued  or  appointed 
ministers,  was  much  governed  in  his  judgment,  by  what  had  been,  and  what 
lie  thought  vrould  be,  the  conduct  of  each  person  as  to  the  Catholic  claims. 
This  was  the  one  test  of  fitness  for  office  with  tlie  duke  of  York  and  with  the 
Li ird  Chancellor,  who  thus  recorded  their  mutual  opinions. 1  Mr.  Canning 
was  especially  hateful  to  them  at  the  time  of  the  duke's  illness,  when  the 
Chancellor  "  saw  a  great  deal  of  his  Eoyal  Highness."  The  Foreign  Secre- 
tary's memorable  speech  of  the  previous  1st  of  December,  on  the  subject  ot 
the  aggression  of  Spain  upon  Portugal,  "  was  regarded  by  the  Tories  as 
amounting  to  a  demonstration  in  favour  of  liberalism. "§ 

The  funeral  of  the  duke  of  York  took  place  at  Wiodsor  on  the  night  of 
the  20th  of  January.  Nothing  in  that  ceremony  was  more  remarkable  than 
the  mismanagement  by  which  the  Cabinet  ministers  were  marshalled  by  the 
heralds  in  the  nave  of  St.  George's  Chapel  two  hours  before  the  arrival  of 
the  funeral  procession.  The  night  was  bitterly  cold.  As  we  ourselves  looked 
down  from  the  organ  loft  upon  the  greatest  in  the  land,  thus  doomed  to  stand 
upon  the  unmatted  pavement,  shivering  and  shifting  their  uneasy  positions, 
we  observed  the  oldest  man  of  the  Cabinet  taking  very  wise  precautions  for 
his  personal  comfort  and  safety.  One  who  was  by  the  side  of  Mr.  Canning, 
attributes  to  his  kindness  of  heart  a  suggestion  to  the  Chancellor  that  he 
should  lay  down  his  cocked  hat  and  stand  upon  it.||  The  Chancellor's  health 
was  preserved  by  this  precaution.  The  funeral  of  the  duke  proved  fatal  to 
Mr.  Canning.  He  caught  a  cold  there  which  resulted  in  an  illness  from 
which  he  never  really  recovered.^f 

The  removal  from  the  active  concerns  of  life  of  a  public  man  more  imcie- 

*  Twiss,  "  Life  of  Lord  Eldon,"  vol.  ii.  p.  547. 
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diately  important  to  the  nation  very  soon  followed  the  death  of  the  duke  of 
York.  On  the  16th  of  Fehruary  lord  Liverpool  moved  an  address  to  the 
King,  expressive  of  the  concurrence  of  the  Peers  in  a  message  recommending 
a  provision  for  the  duke  and  duchess  of  Clarence.  The  next  morning  the 
servant  of  the  Prime  Minister,  going  into  his  sitting-room  after  breakfast, 
found  him  senseless  on  the  floor  in  a  fit  of  apoplexy.  On  the  ISch  lord 
Eldon  thus  expressed  his  opinion  as  to  the  results  of  this  event :  "  His  life 
is  very  uncertain,  and  it  is  quite  certain  that  as  an  official  man  he  is  no  more. 
Heaven  knows  who  will  succeed  him."* 

The  hopeless  illness  of  lord  Liverpool  must  have  been  a  heavy  blow  to 
Mr.  Canning,  whatever  prospect  might  have  opened  to  him  of  taking  that 
post  in  the  state  which  might  be  called  his  by  inheritance.  The  fatal  stroke 
of  apoplexy  bioke  up  a  fi'iendship  of  forty  years  between  the  two  statesmen. 
Immediately  after  the  funeral  of  the  duke  of  York  they  were  together  at 
Bath,  telliug  stories  of  their  early  years,  and  amusing  each  other  with 
recounting  all  sorts  of  fun  and  adventures.f  They  were  college  friends  at 
Christ  Church.  They  entered  the  House  of  Commons  together  in  179:i. 
They  differed,  as  leading  members  of  the  same  cabinet,  only  upon  one  point 
of  policy — that  of  Catholic  Emancipation.  The  moderation  of  lord  Liverpool 
prevented  tbat  diflerence  operating  in  the  slightest  degree  against  the  cordial 
support  of  his  friend's  liberal  foreign  policy,  and  that  support  of  the  Prime 
Minister  carried  the  Foreign  Secretary  through  the  opposition  which  other- 
wise might  have  overwhelmed  him.  This  prop  was  gone,  and  he  must  now 
trust  to  his  own  resources  to  contend  with  or  to  propitiate  jealous  colleagues, 
or  retire  at  once  from  the  position  which  he  had  won  by  his  administrative 
talents  and  his  unrivalled  eloquence.  The  CathoUc  question  was  the  chief 
barrier  which  opposed  his  natural  claim  to  be  the  head  of  a  ministry  such  as 
existed  under  lord  Liverpool.  It  was  a  time  when  the  advocates  and  tho 
opposers  of  reUef  to  the  Catholics  would  be  pitted  against  each  otht-r,  and  no 
possible  doubt  could  be  entertained  of  the  consistency  with  v\  hich  the  leaders 
of  each  party  would  maintain  their  opinions.  On  the  5th  of  March  sir 
Francis  Burdett  had  proposed  a  resolution,  "  That  this  House  is  deeply 
impressed  with  the  expediency  of  taking  into  consideration  the  laws  imposiUf 
civil  disabilities  on  his  Majesty's  Eoman  Catholic  subjects,  with  a  view  t( 
their  relief."  In  the  adjourned  debate  on  the  6th,  Mr.  Secretary  Peel  and 
Mr.  Secretary  Canning  were  distinctly  marshalled  against  each  other;  and 
each,  without  any  direct  personal  allusions,  sufficiently  expressed  his  own 
views  for  the  guidance  of  his  followers.  Mr.  Peel,  alluding  to  the  death  of 
the  duke  of  York,  and  the  incapacity  of  lord  Liverpool,  declared  that  he  had 
now  an  opportunity  of  showing  his  adherence  to  those  tenets  which  he  had 
formerly  espoused — of  showing  that  he  stood  by  his  opinions  «hen  the 
influence  and  authority  which  might  have  given  them  currency  was  gone, 
"  and  when  it  was  impossible,  he  believed,  that  in  the  mind  of  any  human 
being  he  could  stand  suspected  of  pursuing  his  principles  with  any  view  to 
favour  or  personal  aggrandisement."  J  The  biographer  of  sir  Eobert  Peel, 
his  diplomatic  friend  and  ardent  admirer,  says  that  this  language  did  nut 

*  Twiss,  vol,  ii.  p.  583. 
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meet  with  entire  credence,  it  being  a  prevalent  opinion  that  as  Mr.  Canning 
was  growing  daily  in  influence  with  the  liberal  party,  Mr.  Peel  was  aiixioua 
on  his  side  to  secure  to  himself  the  firm  support  of  the  Tories,  "  in  order  to 
raise  himself  eventually  to  the  head  of  the  government."  *  Mr.  Canning,  in 
his  reply,  glanced  with  a  very  intelligible  meaning  at  the  consequences  that 
would  result  from  throwing  away  any  chance  of  improving  the  condition  of 
Ireland,  if  a  ministry  wholly  Aiiti-Catholic  should  carry  into  eflfect  the 
doctrine  of  Mr.  Peel,  that  the  troubles  and  difiiculties  of  that  country  should 
be  met  by  firmness  and  decision  : — "  Firmness  and  decision,  sir,  are  admirable 
qualities  ;  but  they  are  virtues  or  vices  according  as  they  are  used.  I  will 
nut  take  them  in  tiie  unfavourable  sense  in  which  they  have  been  taken 
generally,  by  the  ears  which  Lave  heard  them  this  night ;  for  if  I  did,  I 
should  not  envy  the  hand  on  which  would  devolve  the  task  of  carrying  such  a 
system  into  efl'ect."  t  The  king  had  quickly  to  determine  upon  his  choice, 
not  of  either  of  the  principles  avowed  by  these  two  parliamentary  leaders, 
but  of  the  possibility  of  reconciling  those  differeucee  of  opinion  under  a 
premiership  which  might  allow  the  continuance  of  that  system  of  ccmipromise 
whicli  made  the  Catholic  question  an  open  one  for  the  Cabinet.  The  king 
consulted  the  duke  of  Wellington,  Mr.  Peel,  and  Mr.  Canning.  These 
ministers  had  repeated  conferences  with  each  other,  but  no  solution  of  the 
difiiculty  could  be  arrived  at.  There  was  no  one  to  be  found,  either  Pro- 
Catholic  or  Anti-Catholic,  who  could  be  placed  at  the  head  of  the  govern- 
ment with  the  same  power  and  influence  as  lord  Liverpool  had  exercised  for 
continuing  the  system  of  compromise.  Mr.  Canning  saw  the  difficulty,  and 
offered  to  retire  if  the  king  could  form  an  administration  wholly  composed  of 
persons  thinking  as  the  king  himself  thought.  His  Majesty  did  not  see  the 
possibility  of  maintaining  such  a  ministry  ;  and  finally  on  the  10th  of  April, 
gave  his  commands  to  Mr.  Canning  to  prepare,  with  as  little  delay  as  possible, 
a  plan  for  the  reconstruction  of  the  administration.  J 

On  the  12th  of  April  a  new  writ  for  the  borough  of  Newport  was  moved 
in  the  House  of  Commons,  in  consequence  of  the  acceptance  by  Mr.  Can- 
ning of  the  office  of  First  Lord  of  the  Treasury.  At  the  same  time  it  was 
agreed  that  the  House  should  adjourn  till  the  1st  of  May.  During  this 
interval  the  greatest  excitement  prevailed,  not  only  amongst  political  parti 
sans,  but  in  every  circle  in  which  the  characters  and  opinions  of  public  men 
formed  subjects  of  discussion.  The  commanding  talents  and  the  liberal  policy 
of  Mr.  Canning  produced  a  very  extended  hope  that  he  would  be  able  to 
maintain  his  great  position  against  tlie  attacks  of  his  numerous  enemies. 
At  this  time  lord  Eldon  wrote — "  the  whole  conversation  in  this  town  is 
made  up  of  abusive,  bitterly  abusive,  talk  of  people  about  each  other — all 
fire  and  flame;  I  have  known  nothing  like  it."§  It  was  pretty  generally 
known  that  the  oflers  of  Mr.  Canning  to  six  of  his  late  colleagues  in  the 
Cabinet  had  been  either  contemptuously  or  civilly  rejected.  Those  of  his 
colleagues  who  resigned  their  offices  before  or  on  the  12th,  were — the  Lord 
Chancellor,  the  duke  of  Wellington,  lord  Westmoreland,  lord  Bathurst,  lord 

*  Guizot,  "  Memoirs  of  Sir  Eoliert  Peel,"  p.  28. 
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Bexley,  and  Mr.  Peel.     Mr.  Canning  went  into  the   King's  closet  and  said, 
presenting  these  letters  of  resignation  to  tlie  King,    "  Here,   sire,  is  that 
which  disables  me   from   executing  the  orders  I  have   received   from  you 
respecting  the  formation  of  a  new  administration.     It  is  now  open  to  youi 
Majesty  to  adopt  a  new  course."      The  King  gave  Mr.  Canning  his  hand  to 
kiss,  and  the  minister  had  to  look  around  for  new  supporters.     Lord  Bexley 
nfterwards  withdrew  his  resignation.     Lord   Melville  retired  from  the  office 
of  First  Lord  of  the  Admiralty,  and  the  duke  of  Clarence  was  appointed 
Lord-High-Aduiiral.     The  duke  of  Wellington,  contrary  to  the  desire  of  the 
King  and    his   minister,  subsequently  resigned,  in  addition  to  his  seat  ic 
the  Cabinet,  his  office  of  Commander-in-Ctiief.     When  the  Houses  met,  aftei 
the  Easter  recess,  on  the  1st  of  May,  Mr.  Canning  had  completed  the  forma- 
tion of  his  ministry.*     On  that  day  all  the  avenues  to  the  House  of  Com- 
mons were  crowded  by  persons   anxious  to   catch  a  glimpse   of  the  minister 
so  beloved  and  trusted,  so  feared  and  hated.     He  walked  up  the  old  staircase 
which  led  to  the  lobby  with  a  firm   and  agile  step,  and  one  of  the  crowd,  at 
kast,  who  looked  upon  his  radiant   face,  thought  of  Burke's  famous  descrip- 
tion   of   Conway,    "  hope  elevated  and  joy   brightened  his  crest."t      The 
House   of  Commons  on  that  night  presented  an    unusual  spectacle.      Sir 
Francis  Burdett  and  Mr.  Tierney  sat  immediately  behind  the  minister.     Mr. 
Brougham  took  his  seat  on   the  ministerial   side ;  with  other   members  who 
three  weeks  previously  had  sat  on  the  benches  of  Opposition.    In  the  House  of 
Peers,  lord  Lyndhurst  was  on  the  woolsack.     Three  new  peers  took  the  oaths, 
viscount  Goderich  (late  Mr.  Eobinson),  lord  Plunkett,  and  lord  Tenterden. 
Mr.  Peel  on  that  night  made  a  most  elaborate  exposition  of  the  causes  which 
had  led  to  the  resignation  of  him>elf  and   other  members  of  the  late  govern- 
ment.    There  was  no  acrimony  in  his  studied  oration.     Mr.  Canning  had  the 
gratifying  assurance    from    Mr.    Brougham,    who  in  the  eminent  position 
which  he  had  won  had  the  right  to   speak  the   sentiments   of   a  large  and 
powerful  body,  that  the  new  government  should  have  his  support,  without 
the  possibility  of  his  taking  office  himself.     Mr.  Canning  made  his   explana- 
tion calmly  as  befitted  his  great  place.     He  could  scarcely  then  have  been 
prepared  for  the  fury  of  the  tempest  with  which  he  was  soon  to  be  assailed. 
In  the  House  of  Commons  he,  with  his  friend  Huskisson  by  his  side,  was  well 
able  to  hold  his  ground  against  any  assailant.      Mr.  Peel  did  not  offer  any 
opposition   to   the    minister     which     could   imply    a   difference    of    opinion 
amounting  to  personal  hostility.     A  few  of  the  immediate  friends  of  Mr. 
Peel  were  not  so   guarded  in  joining  what   has   been   termed  "  a  teasing 
opposition."      Some   "  of  that   species   of  orators   called   the   yelpers,"   of 
whom   Canning  was  the  terror, — for  his  "  lash  would  have  penetrated  the 
hide  of  a  rhinoceros," J — were  perpetually  pestering  the  minister  "to  give 
some  explanation    of   the   circumstances  which    led    to    the    dissolution    of 
the  late,  and   the  formation  of  the   present,  administration."     Canning  was 
contented  to  say,  "I  will  not  answer  a  single  question  relative  to  the  late 
transactions,  unless  it  be  brought  forward  as  a  motion."     Mr.  Brougham 

*  We  give,  at  tlie  end  of  this  chapter,  a  list  of  tlie  Administration  as  it  stood  on  the  let  of 
May,  and  as  it  was  modified  hefore  the  close  of  the  session, 
t  See  ante,  vol    vi.  p.  284. 
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steadily  supported  Mr.  Canning  in  this  determination,  declaring  that  such 
questions  were  really  suggested  for  the  sake  of  exciting  unfair  and  irregular 
discussions.  Alluding  to  the  same  tactics  that  had  been  practised  in  another 
place,  he  could  only  express  bis  unfeigned  regret  that  a  prayer  that  be  had 
heard  on  the  previous  Sunday  had  not  hitherto  been  fulfilled — that  it  had  not 
yet  pleased  Divine  providence  "  to  endue  all  the  nobility  with  grace,  wisdom, 
and  understanding."  Such  an  enlightenment  might  have  saved  a  great  states- 
man from  what  appeared  to  many  as  a  blot  upon  his  otherwise  high-minded 
career.  One  of  the  most  judicious  politicians  of  another  country  has  spared 
us  the  pain  of  expressing  our  own  opinions  upon  the  conduct  of  the  most 
distinguished  amongst  the  Whigs :  "  Attacked  in  the  House  of  Peers  by 
lord  Grey  with  haughty  and  contemptuous  violence,  Mr.  Canning  had  been 
but  feebly  defended  by  his  unskilful  and  intimidated  friends  in  that  House  ; 
and  he  was  so  much  wounded  at  this,  that  for  a  moment,  it  is  said,  he  enter- 
tained the  idea  of  resigning  his  seat  in  the  House  of  Commons  and  obtaining 
a  peerage,  that  he  might  have  an  opportunity  of  vindicating  his  policy  and 
honour  in  the  House  of  Lords."  *  He  might  have  calmly  said,  with  Lear, 
"  The  little  dogs  and  all,  see,  they  bark  at  me ;"  but  "  tooth  that  poisons 
if  it  bite "  would  leave  a  rankling  wound.  The  duke  of  Newcastle  might 
call  upon  every  friend  of  his  country  to  aid  in  dispossessing  "  one  who 
was  the  most  profligate  minister  who  had  ever  been  placed  in  power."  Such 
impotent  rage  carried  its  own  antidote.  But  lord  Grey  was  of  another  order 
of  minds.  Lord  Holland  stood  up  boldly  to  defend  himself  and  his  friends  from 
the  charge  of  having  given  an  unworthy  support  to  the  minister  thus  assailed 
by  the  strong  and  the  impotent.  He  showed,  as  Mr.  Brougham  had  shown, 
how  the  liberal  opinions  of  Mr.  Canning  claimed  support  from  those  who 
professed  similar  principles. 

The  attack  by  lord  Grey  upon  Mr.  Canning's  foreign  policy  was  not 
difficult  of  refutation.  But  there  was  one  point  of  material  importance 
upon  which  lord  Grey  must  have  known  that  he  could  not  receive  an  answer 
when  he  said,  "  I  ask  of  the  noble  lords  opposite,  or  of  any  one  of  them,  to 
answer  me,  aye  or  no, — has  or  has  not  an  engagement  been  entered  into 
not  to  bring  forward  the  Catholic  question  as  a  measure  of  government  ?" 
He  added,  "  If  such  an  engagement  have  been  made,  that  at  once  settles 
my  mind,  because  it  is  a  principle  which  I  have  always  opposed.  It  is 
nothing  less  than  that  which  in  1807  I  rejected,  and  to  which  nothing  shall 
ever  induqe  me  to  agree."  t  It  is  possible  that  the  somewhat  loose  manner 
in  which  George  IJ.  was  accustomed  to  talk  of  state  aflairs  to  bis  familiar 
friends,  and  which  thus  became  the  tattle  of  the  Court  circle,  might  have 
warranted  lord  Grey  in  more  than  insinuating  against  the  conduct  of  the 
Prime  Minister  that  he  had  given  an  unconstitutional  pledge  such  as  had  been 
refused  by  the  ministry  of  which  lord  Grey  himself  formed  a  part  in  1807.  J 
But  the  confidences  of  his  majesty  extended  beyond  those  amongst  whom  he 
passed  a  life  of  gentle  dalliance  and  practical  jokes  at  tlie  Lodge  in  Windsor 
Great  Park.     The  duke  of  Buckingham,  whom  he  had  raised  to  the  loftiest 

*  Guizot,  "Memoirs  of  Sir  Robert  Peel,"  p.  31 
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eminence  of  the  Peerage,  relates,  in  the  "  Private  Diary  "  which  the  lapse  ol 
thirty-five  years  has  brought  to  light,  that  the  king  unbosomed  himself  to 
him  in  the  most  unreserved  manner  as  to  the  recent  changes  of  administration. 
The  duke  was  very  wroth  with  Mr.  Canning,  who  liad  not  propitiated  him  by 
the  offer  of  some  great  office,  although  the  Grenvilles  were  represented  in  tiie 
Cabinet ;  and  he  was  himself  friendly  to  Catholic  Emancipation.  The  con- 
versation turned  upon  this  absorbing  question  :  "  Canning,"  said  the  king, 
"has  pledged  himself  never  to  press  nie  upon  that  subject,  and  never  to  be  a 
member  of  the  Cabinet  that  does."  His  majesty  added,  with  an  oath,  that  the 
moment  his  minister  "changed  his  line  he  goes."*  We  can  understand  how 
the  king's  uncontradicted  talk  might  have  provoked  the  indignation  of  lord 
Grey  against  one  whom  he  deemed  ready  to  sacrifice  honour  for  power.  Two 
years  afterwards  iiis  majesty  repeated  the  same  n.irrative  of  what  pa.-*sed  in  the 
closet  when  there  was  no  witness  present.  On  the  28th  of  March,  1829,  when 
lord  Eldon  was  using  his  influence  over  his  sovereign  to  prevent  the 
Catholic  Belief  Bill  proposed  by  the  duke  of  Wellington  and  sir  Robert  Peel 
becoming  law,  the  ex-chancellor  makes  this  entry  in  his  Diary :  "  His  majesty 
employed  a  very  considerable  portion  of  time  in  stating  all  that  he  repre- 
sented to  have  passed  when  Mr.  Canning  was  made  minister,  and  expressly- 
stated  that  Mr.  C.  would  never,  and  that  he  had  engaged  that  he  would 
never,  allow  him  to  be  troubled  about  the  Roman  Catholic  question."  t  In 
the  "  Memoirs  by  Sir  Robert  Peel  " — those  most  interesting  revelations  pub- 
lished by  the  trustees  of  his  papers, — this  passage  from  the  Diary  of  lord 
Eldon  is  quoted  by  him  for  the  purpose  of  appending  to  it  a  vindication  of 
the  character  of  the  man  of  whom  Mx.  Peel  said  in  the  great  debate  oa  the 
Catholic  Relief  Bill  in  1829, — wishing  that  Mr.  Canning  were  alive  to  reap 
the  harvest  which  he  sowed,  and  to  enjoy  the  triumph  which  he  gained, — "  I 
was  on  terms  of  the  most  friendly  intimacy  with  my  right  honourable  friend, 
down  even  to  the  day  of  his  death."  The  testimony  to  the  political  integrity 
of  Mr.  Canning  upon  the  question  of  Catholic  Emancipation  in  1827  is  as 
follows : — "  There  must,  no  doubt,  have  been  some  misapprehension  on  the 
king's  mind  as  to  the  engagement  or  intentions  of  Mr.  Canning  with  regard  to 
the  Catholic  question.  I  feel  very  confident  that  Mr.  Canning  would  not  have 
accepted  office  having  entered  into  any  engagement,  or  given  any  assurances, 
which  would  have  the  effect  of  placing  his  government  and  himself  in  that 
relation  to  G-eorge  the  Fourth  with  respect  to  the  Catholic  question  in  which 
preceding  ministers  had  stood  to  George  the  Third."  J  What  Sir  Robert 
Peel  concluded  to  have  been  "a  misapprehension  on  the  king's  mind"  has 
been  designated  by  a  coarser  term  in  the  "  Private  Diary  "  of  the  Duke  of 
Buckingham,  which  contains  these  entries :  July  17 — Received  a  letter  from 
George  [Lord  Nugent] — "  He  treats  the  pledge  of  Canning  not  to  press  the 
Catholic  question  as  a  lie  of  the  king's."  ....  July  19 — "  I  had  a 
long  letter  from  George,  strongly  urgent  against  the  hue  which  I  have 
adopted,  and  declaring  the  king  to  tell  falsehoods,  and  to  intend  ta 
deceive."  § 

*   "Private  Diary  of  Richard,  Duke  of  Buckingham,"  1S62,  vol.  i.  pp.  13  and  U. 

t  Twiss,  "Life  of  Lord  Eldon,"  voL  iii.  p.  82. 

1   "Memoirs  by  .Sir  Robert  Peel,"  vol.  i.  p.  275. 

i   "  Private  Diarv  "  voL  i.  p.  21.     See  Note  at  end  uf  this  chapter. 
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During  the  two  months  in  whidi  tlie  Session  was  continued  after  the 
re-assembliug  of  Parliament  on  the  1st  of  May,  the  irregular  discussions  iu 
both  Houses  left  but  little  opportunity  for  real  progress  in  the  nation's  busi- 
ness. The  personal  hostility  to  Mr.  Canning,  which  the  duke  of  "Wellington 
almost  acknowledged,  was  something  strange  in  parliamentary  tactics,  and 
some  attributed  it  to  the  traditional  jealousy  of  the  aristocracy,  whether  Whig 
or  Tory,  that  a  plebeian — an  adventurer — should  presume  to  take  the  helm 
of  the  State  instead  of  one  of  their  "  Order."  Others  ascribed  the  personal 
attacks  of  many  peers  and  commoners  to  that  hatred  of  genius,  too  often 
entertained  by  mediocrity  of  understanding.  The  incessant  exhibition  of  this 
spirit  rendered  it  impossible  for  the  minister  either  to  make  a  triumphant 
display  of  his  oratorical  power,  or  to  carry  through  any  measure  of  great 
public  importance.  He  spoke  for  the  last  time  on  the  18th  of  June,  on.  the 
subject  of  the  Corn-trade.     The  Session  was  closed  on  the  2ud  of  July. 

When  men  were  speculating  in  February  on  the  probable  successor 
of  lord  Liverpool,  lord  Eldou  wrote,  "  I  should  suppose  Canning's  health 
would  not  let  him  undertake  the  labour  of  the  situation ;  but  ambition 
will  attempt  anything."  *  The  prorogation  of  Parliament  did  not  pro- 
duce the  usual  eiFect  of  comparative  relaxation  upon  the  toil-worn 
Minister.  Four  years  previous,  Mr.  Canning,  Mr.  Huskisson,  and  Mr. 
Eobinson  were  described  after  a  prorogation,  as  "  boys  let  loose  from 
school."  Tiie  American  minister  who  was  thus  astonished  at  the  deport- 
ment of  grave  statesm^'i,  was  more  astonished  when  the  Secretary  for 
Foreign  Affairs,  after  dinner,  proposed  that  the  company  should  play  at  the 
game  of  "  Twenty  Questions."  Complete  relaxation,  however  impaired  may 
be  the  health  of  a  Prime  Minister,  is  one  of  the  few  things  which  he  is 
utterly  powerless  to  command.  Mr.  Canning  had  an  interview  with  the 
king  on  the  30th  of  July,  when  his  majesty  was  so  struck  b)'  the  looks  of 
the  Premier,  to  whom  he  had  given  a  cordial  support,  that  he  sent  his  own 
physician  to  attend  him.  The  next  day  Mr.  Canning  had  to  work  in 
Downing-street.  The  duke  of  Devonshire  had  lent  him  his  villa  at  Chiswick, 
in  tlie  belief  that  change  of  air  would  restore  him.  He  occupied  the  bed- 
room in  which  Fox  had  died.  On  the  31st  a  few  friends  had  dined  with 
him  ;  but  he  retired  early.  The  suffering  from  internal  inflammation  which 
he  felt  on  that  last  night  of  July,  terminated  in  his  death  on  the  8lh  of 
August.  He  was  buried  in  Westminster  Abbey  on  the  16th  in  the  most 
private  manner.  But  the  universal  display  of  sorrow  told  more  than  any 
funereal  pomp  that  a  great  man  had  departed. 

The  settlement  of  a  treaty  between  Great  Britain,  France,  and  Russia, 
on  the  subject  of  the  affairs  of  Greece,  was  the  latest,  as  it  was  amongst  the 
most  important,  of  the  official  acts  of  Mr.  Canning.  That  treaty  was  signed 
nn  the  7th  of  July,  1827.  Forty  years  had  elapsed  since,  a  schoolboy  at 
Eton,  he  had  written  a  very  eloquent  poem  on  "  The  Slavery  of  Greece."  He 
painted  the  ancient  glories  of  her  arms  and  her  arts ;  he  evoked  the 
great  names  of  her  philosophers  and  her  poets,  to  point  the  contrast  of 
her  glories  fading  into  shame, — servitude  binding  in  its  galling  chain  those 
who  had  stood  up  against  Asia's  millions, — cities  mouldering, — the  fallen 
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column  on  the  dusty  ground, — worst  of  all,  the  sons  of  the  freedom-breatliing 
land  sighing  in  abject  bondage,  groaning  at  the  labours  of  the  oar  or  of  the 
mine,  trembling  before 

"  The  glitt'ring  tyranny  of  Othman's  sons."  * 

The  position  of  Greece  since  1821  was  such  as  to  arouse  the  deepest 
sympathies  of  every  Englishman  who  knew  anything  of  her  ancient  story. 
The  Greeks  in  that  year,  seizing  the  opportunity  of  a  war  between  the  sultan 
and  AH  Pasha,  rose  in  revo.t.  A  proclamation  issued  by  the  archbishop  of 
Patras  produced  a  general  insurrection.  For  six  years  a  cruel  and  devastating 
war  had  gone  on,  in  which  the  Greeks,  at  first  successful,  had  more  and  more 
quailed  before  the  greater  force  which  the  Porte  was  able  at  last  to  bring 
against  them,  by  employing  the  disciplined  troops  of  the  pasha  of  Egypt. 
The  story  of  this  war  has  a  peculiar  interest  to  us  in  connection  with  the 
individual  efforts  of  Englishmen  to  promote  this  struggle  for  freedom, — of 
Byron,  who  died  at  Missolonghi  with  "  Greece"  ou  his  lips, — of  Cochrane,  whose 
hopes  of  rousing  the  Greek  leaders  to  decisive  and  unanimous  action  came 
to  an  end  when  all  was  lost  at  the  great  battle  before  Athens.  In  September, 
1826,  the  Divan  having  obstinately  refused  to  enter  into  negotiations  with 
those  over  whom  they  considered  themselves  the  absolute  masters, — those 
"  who  form  part  of  the  nations  inhabiting  the  countries  conquered  ages  ago 
by  the  Ottoman  arms,"t — the  British  Government  proposed  to  Eussia  that  the 
Porte  should  be  apprised  that  the  result  of  this  obstinacy  would  be  the 
recognition  of  the  independence  of  Greece.  What,  according  to  international 
laws,  shouUl  be  the  basis  of  this  recognition,  was  clearly  laid  down  by  Mr 
Canning.  The  Turks  were  to  be  told  that  Great  Britain  and  Eussia  "  would 
look  to  Greece  with  an  eye  of  favour,  and  with  a  disposition  to  seize  the  first 
occasion  of  recognizing,  as  an  independent  state,  such  portion  of  her  territory 
as  should  have  freed  itself  from  Turkish  dominion  ;  provided  that  such  state 
should  have  shown  itself  substantially  cajjable  of  maintaining  an  independent 
existence,  of  carrying  on  a  government  of  its  own,  of  controlling  its  own 
military  and  naval  forces,  and  of  being  responsible  to  other  nations  for  the 
observance  of  international  laws  and  the  discharge  of  international  duties." 
Such  was  the  exposition  which  the  British  government  then  adopted,  in  the 
affairs  of  Greece,  of  the  princinles  which  should  determine  the  recognition  of  the 
imlependence  of  a  revolting  or  separating  state.  The  principle  of  what  should 
constitute  a  belligerent  was  laid  down  with  equal  clearness  by  Mr.  Canning  at 
an  earlier  stage  of  this  conflict :  "  The  character  of  belligerency  is  not  so  much 
a  principle  as  a  fact.  A  certain  degree  of  force  and  consistency  acquired  by 
any  mass  of  population  engaged  in  war  entitles  that  population  to  be  treated  as 
a  belligerent,  and  even  if  their  title  were  questionable  renders  it  the  interest, 
well  understood,  of  all  civilized  nations  so  to  treat  them.  For  what  is  the 
alternative  ?  A  power  or  community  (whichever  it  may  be  called)  which  is 
at  war  with  another,  and  which  covers  the  sea  with  its  cruisers,  must  either 
be  acknowledged  as  a  belligerent,  or  treated  as  a  pirate." 

Upon  the  conclusion  of  the  treaty  of  July,  1827,  it  was  agreed  that 
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instructions  should  be  sent  to  the  representatives  at  Constantinople  of  the 
three  contracting  Powers  that  they  should  present  a  joint  declaration  to  the 
Divan,  stating  that  as  the  war  of  extermination  had  been  prolonged  for  six 
years,  producing  results  shocking  to  humanity,  and  inflicting  intolerable 
injury  on  the  commerce  of  all  nations,  it  ivas  no  longer  possible  to  admit  that 
tlie  fate  of  Greece  concerned  exclusively  the  Ottoman  Porte.  They  were  to 
offer  their  mediation  between  the  Sublime  Porte  and  the  Greeks  to  put  an 
end  to  the  war,  to  settle  by  amicable  negotiation  the  relations  which  ought 
for  the  future  to  exist  between  them,  and  to  propose  that  all  acts  of  hostility 
should  be  suspended  by  an  armistice.  A  similar  proposition  should  be  made 
to  the  Greeks.  A  month  was  to  be  given  to  the  Ottoman  Porte  to  make 
known  its  determination.  If  no  answer  vcere  returned,  or  an  evasive  answer 
were  given,  the  Divan  was  to  be  informed  that  the  three  Powers  would 
themselves  interfere  to  establish  an  armistice.  Although  the  admirals  of 
the  allied  squadrons  of  the  three  Powers  were  to  be  instructed  to  take 
coercive  measures  to  enforce  an  armistice,  they  were  to  be  warned  against 
any  hostile  step  which  would  be  contrary  to  the  pacific  character  which  the 
three  Powers  were  desirous  to  impart  to  their  interference. 

Such  were  the  views  of  a  statesman  who,  ardently  desiring  the  pre- 
servation of  peace,  would  not  hesitate  to  enforce  the  true  principles  of 
international  law  that  should  govern  the  recognitioa  of  a  belligerent  Power, 
and  of  a  State  claiming  to  be  independent.  These  were  principles  which 
would  remain  for  our  guidance  in  all  future  questions  involving  a  similar 
exercise  of  discretion  and  forbearance,  but  calling  for  resolute  action  when  it 
might  become  necessary  to  assert  the  right  of  civilized  communities  to  decide 
upon  such  questions  without  reference  to  the  passions  and  prejudices  of  the 
contending  parties.  Mr.  Canning  was  most  anxious,  in  the  terrible 
conflict  between  Turks  and  Greeks,  to  avoid  any  course  of  action  which 
would  lead  to  direct  hostilities,  and  especially  to  avert  the  possible  danger 
of  a  policy  of  absolute  neutrality  on  the  part  of  Great  Britain  which  might 
have  placed  the  Turkish  empire  at  the  feet  of  Russia.  By  completing  the 
treaty  with  Russia  and  France,  he  secured  that  co-operation  which  would 
prevent  that  separate  action  of  Russia  which  would  have  necessarily  resulted 
in  her  own  aggrandizement.  All  the  complicated  previous  negotiations  for 
the  pacification  of  Greece  had  reference  to  this  difficulty. 
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NOTE  ON  THE   NEGOTIATIONS  WHICH  PRECEDED  MR.  CANNING'S 

PREMIERSHIP. 

The  editor  of  the  "  Private  Diary  "  of  the  duke  of  Buckingham  announces  that 
portion  which  relates  to  an  audience  of  George  TV.  as  of  singular  interest :  "  such 
an  exposition  of  ministerial  intrigue  does  not  exist  in  any  published  work."  We 
are  constrained  to  believe  that  the  whole  of  the  exposition,  whether  relating  to  the 
duke  of  Wellington,  Mr.  Peel,  or  Mr.  Canning,  is,  for  the  most  part,  a  figment  of 
the  king's.  We  have  noticed  in  the  text  what  his  Majesty  said  as  to  a  pledge 
given  by  Mr.  Canning  (p.  207).  We  have  a  few  words  to  write  upon  what  the 
duke  of  Buckingham  accepted  as  a  story  clearly  made  out  "  against  Peel  and  the 
duke  of  Wellington,  the  truth  of  which  I  cannot  doubt."  Twice,  said  the  king, 
he  saw  the  duke  of  Wellington,  and  twice  the  duke  said  that  "  he  could  not  be 
liis  minister" — "the  duke  persevered  in  excluding  himself"  The  king  went  on 
to  say  that  "  at  last  Peel,  who  had  kept  a  very  high  and  mighty  bearing"  agreed 
to  meet  Canning,  and  after  this  meeting  wrote  to  him  to  say  that  one  had  been 
suggested  as  Premier  -nhose  name  he  did  not  like  to  put  in  writing  ;  that  delays 
Intervened,  and  that  at  last  "  Peel  came  to  the  king  and  thundered  out  the  duke 
of  Wellington's  name,"  upon  which  his  majesty  said  that  "having  been  refused 
twice  by  the  duke  himself,"  he  would  not,  "in  the  eleventh  hour,  have  a  man 
crammed  down  his  throat."  Peel  then  refused  to  act  with  Canuing  ;  the  king 
refused  to  accept  Wellington  ;  named  Canning  as  his  minister  ;  and  then  the 
resignations  took  place. 

The  circumstances  thus  recorded  and  credited  are  totally  at  variance  with  the 
statements  and  documents  published  by  Mr.  Stapleton  in  1859.  Mr.  Canning 
had  a  long  audience  of  the  king  on  the  27th  of  March,  the  particulars  of  which 
are  minutely  detailed  in  a  paper  dictated  by  him  to  his  secretary.  Between  the 
31st  of  March  and  the  6th  of  AprU,  he  had  no  communication  with  the  king  on 
the  subject  of  the  -cabinet  arrangements  ;  but  he  had  frequent  conferences  with  the 
duke  of  Wellington  and  Mr.  Peel.  On  the  9th  of  April,  Mr.  Canning,  by  the 
kiiig's  cnmmaiid,  saw  Mr.  Peel,  "  who  came  for  the  purpose  of  stating  the  name  of 
an  individual  whose  appointment  as  premier  Mr.  Peel  conceived  likely  to  solve  all 
difficulties  "  That  individual  was  the  duke  of  Wellington.  Under  him  Mr.  Can- 
ning declined  to  serve,  as  the  duke  "  for  years  had  been  combating  in  the  cabinet 
Mr.  Canning's  system  of  foreign  policy."  On  the  next  day  the  king  gave  his 
commands  to  Mr.  Canning  to  prepare  a  plan  for  the  reconstruction  of  the  adminis- 
tration. The  "story  clearly  made  out  against  Mr.  Peel  and  the  •  duke  of 
Wellington,"  like  many  other  stories,  is  destroyed  by  a  little  cross-examination. 
So  far  from  the  king  refusing  the  duke  of  Wellington,  he  sent  Mr.  Peel  to  Mr. 
Canning  to  endeavour  to  induce  him  to  accept  the  duke  as  the  Anti-Catholic  head 
of  the  Ministry. 
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At  tlie  opening  of  the  Session  of  Parliament  at  the  end  of  1826,  the 
Houses  were  informed  of  the  termination  of  war  in  the  Birmese  territories, 
and  of  the  conclusion  of  a  peace  highly  honourahle  to  the  British  arms  and 
to  the  councils  of  the  British  government  in  India.  From  1824  there  had 
been  war  with  the  Birman  empire,  lord  Amherst  being  Governor-General. 
From  1813  to  1822,  during  the  government  of  the  marquess  of  Hastings,  there 
had  been  war  with  the  Nepaulese,  and  war  with  the  Pindarees,  the  latter  war 
involving  changes  in  the  relations  of  the  British  power  with  native  princes, 
nhich  eventuaUy  led  to  their  complete  submission.  From  1807  to  1812  there 
had  been  war  with  the  Eajah  of  Travancore ;  there  had  been  mutinies  in  the 
Dative  army  ;  and,  by  a  series  of  hostile  operations,  the  British  had  become 
the  sole  European  power  in  India.  Lord  Minto  was  Governor- General 
during  this  first  period,  succeeding  lord  Cornwallis  after  tbe  very  brief  terra 
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of  his  government.*  We  pro])ose  to  take  a  brief  survey  of  the  events 
of  this  period  of  twenty  years,  during  which  time  there  had  been  important 
changes  in  the  relations  of  tiie  State  to  the  East  India  Company,  and  a  general 
impatience  amongst  the  commercial  community  at  the  continuance  of  their 
monopoly,  and  at  the  somewhat  arbitrary  regulations  by  which  it  was  deemed 
necessary  to  u])hold  their  exclusive  privileges.  But  there  had  never  been  a 
year  in  which  the  British  empire  in  India  was  not  extending  and  consolidating, 
an<l  the  same  courage,  fortitude,  and  perseverance  evinced  in  military  enter- 
prises which  first  laid  the  foundations  of  that  empire,  and  would  still  iiave  to 
sustain  it  through  years  of  danger  and  difficulty.  Nor  let  us  forget  that, 
during  these  twenty  years  in  which  the  native  powers  adverse  to  our  rule  and 
influence  were  either  crushed  or  propitiated,  some  efforts  were  made  to  accom- 
plish a  more  complete  subjection  of  the  native  populations  by  a  civil  rule  of 
justice  and  beneficence,  by  repressing,  as  fur  as  was  safe,  the  barbarous  rites 
of  their  idolatries  and  superstitions,  and  by  winning  them  over  to  some  pos- 
sible recognition  of  Christian  principles  by  encouraging  rather  than  repressing 
efforts  for  their  conversion,  and  by  the  establishment  of  iin  Anglican  Church, 
whose  first  bishops  were  tolerant  as  well  as  zealous,  active  in  well-doing,  of 
high  talent,  and  of  blameless  life. 

At  the  beginning  of  1807  India  was  at  peace.  On  the  death  of  the  mar- 
quess Cornwallis,  the  powers  of  the  Governor-General  were  temporarily  exer- 
cised by  sir  George  Barlow,  who  was  subsequently  entruiited  with  the  Cull 
authority  of  his  pust  by  the  Court  of  Directors.  The  Greuville  administration 
had  just  come  into  office,  and  they  wished  to  bestow  the  appointment  upon 
one  of  their  own  supporters,  and  especially  upon  some  nobleman.  The  har- 
mony that  had  hitherto  subsisted  between  the  two  independent  bodies  in  whom 
was  vested  the  government  of  India,  was  now  interrupted.  The  ministry,  who 
liad  at  first  consented  to  the  continuance  in  office  of  sir  George  Barlow,  re- 
called him,  by  an  exercise  of  the  royal  prerogative,  in  direct  opposition  to  the 
Board  of  Directors.  The  debates  in  Parliament  on  this  subject  were  conti- 
nued and  violent.  The  conflict  was  finally  settled  by  the  appointment  of  lord 
Minto.  The  tranquillity  of  his  government  was  after  a  while  seriously  dis- 
turbed by  an  outbreak  against  the  power  of  the  Company  at  Travancore 
There  was  war  against  the  Eajah  of  this  state,  which  originated  in  a  dispute 
between  his  Dewan,  or  chief  minister,  and  the  British  resident.  His  troops 
were  beaten  in  the  field  during  1808,  and  the  lines  of  Travancore  being  stormed 
at  the  beginning  of  1809,  and  other  forts  captured,  relations  of  amity  between 
the  Company  and  the  Eajah  were  restored.  A  more  serious  danger  arose  out 
of  a  circumstance  which  appears  now  amongst  the  almost  incredible  things  of 
the  past.  The  officers  of  the  Madras  army,  who  had  long  been  stirred  up  to 
discontent,  had  mutinied,  and  lord  Minto,  in  August,  1809,  sailed  for  Madras 
to  quell  this  extraordinary  insubordination  of  British  officers.  Tliere  were 
various  and  contradictory  regulations  existing  in  the  several  Presidencies. 
There  were  inequalities  in  the  rate  of  allowaaces.  At  Madras,  what  the 
Council  termed  "  a  very  dangerous  spirit  of  cabal  "  had  been  j)ointed  out  as 
early  as  March,  1807,  by  the  Council  to  the  Court  of  Directors.  There  was 
there  au  officer  high   in   command,   lieutenant-colonel  St.  Leger,  who  was 
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described  in  the  despatch  of  the  Council  as  "  the  champion  of  the  rights  of 
the  Company's  array."  Colonel  St.  Leger,  as  well  as  other  officers,  was  sus- 
pended by  an  order  of  the  Ist  of  May,  and  then  open  mutiny  burst  out  at 
Hyderabad,  Masulipatam,  Seringapatam,  and  other  places.  On  one  occasion 
only  was  blood  shed  in  this  extraordinary  revolt.  Many  of  these  officers  were 
very  young  men,  who  were  incited  to  acts  of  insubordination  by  the  example 
of  their  seniors.  Brave  as  were  the  British  officers  in  the  field,  their  exclu- 
siveness  and  assumption  of  superiority  were  offensive  to  civilians  and  dan- 
gerous in  their  intercourse  with  the  natives.  These  misguided  men  gradually 
returned  to  habits  of  obedience.  In  September  lord  Minto  published  an 
amnesty,  with  the  exception  of  eighteen  officers,  nearly  all  of  whom  chose  to 
resign  rather  than  to  abide  the  judgment  of  a  court-martial.  It  now  became 
the  wish  of  all  to  obliterate  the  painful  remembrance  of  tlie  past.  During  this 
alarming  period,  in  which  the  mutiny  of  the  officers  might  have  led  to  the 
entire  disorganization  of  the  Sepoy  army,  the  King's  troops  manifested  the 
most  entire  obedience  to  the  orders  of  the  Grovernor-General.  Lord  Wel- 
liuEiton,  engrossing  as  was  his  duty  in  Spain  in  December  1809,  wrote  from 
Badiijoz  to  colonel  Malcolm,  to  express  how  much  he  felt  on  what  had  passed 
in  the  Madras  establishment : — "  I  scarcely  recognize  in  those  transactions 
the  men  for  whom  I  entertained  so  much  respect  and  had  so  much  regard 
a  few  years  back."  Those  transactions,  he  said,  were  "  consequences  of  the 
first  error — that  is,  of  persons  in  imthority  making  partizaiis  of  those  placed 
under  them,  instead  of  making  all  obey  the  constituted  authorities  of  the 
State."* 

During  the  administration  of  lord  Minto  a  number  of  successful  opera- 
tions were  undertaken  in  the  Eastern  Archipelago,  which,  in  1810,  gave  us 
possession  of  Amboyna  and  the  Banda  isles,  of  the  island  of  Bourbon,  and  of 
the  Mauritius.  The  most  important  of  these  conquests  was  the  rich  island  of 
Java,  which,  after  a  severe  battle  with  the  Dutch  troops  near  the  capital, 
capitulated  in  1810.  Sir  Stamford  Eaffles,  who  was  appointed  Lieutenant- 
Governor  of  Java,  described  it  as  "the  other  India."  It  passed  out  of  our 
hands  at  the  Peace — a  circumstance  attributed  by  many  to  the  complete  igno- 
rance of  the  British  government  of  the  great  value  of  this  possession.  The 
))olicy  of  the  Court  of  Directors  was  to  maintain  peace  as  long  as  possible 
upon  the  continent  of  India,  and  thus  the  depredations  of  the  Pindarees  and 
the  Nepaulese  were  not  met  by  the  Governor-General  with  any  vigorous 
measures  of  repression.  He  demanded  redress  of  the  Rajah  of  Ncpaul  for 
the  outrages  of  his  people,  but  he  did  not  make  any  more  effectual  deuion- 
stration  to  compel  a  less  injurious  conduct.  His  diplomacy  had  for  its  main 
object  to  prevent  the  establishment  of  the  French  in  the  peninsula.  He  con- 
cluded treaties  with  the  Ameers  of  Scinde,  and  with  the  King  of  Caubul,  of 
which  the  terms  of  friendship  were,  that  they  should  restrain  the  French 
from  settling  in  their  territories.  With  Persia,  where  France  was  endeavour- 
ing to  establish  her  influence,  a  treaty  was  concluded,  binding  the  sovereign 
to  resist  the  passage  of  any  European  force  through  his  country  towards 
India. 

The  usual  term  of  a  Governor-General's  residence  being  completed,  lord 
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Minto  resigned  iu  1813,  and  proceeded  to  England.  He  came  at  a  tiii.Q 
when  a  material  alteration  was  at  hand  iu  tlie  position  of  the  East  India  Com- 
pany. By  tlie  Statute  of  Queen  Anne,  and  by  successive  Acts  of  Parliameut, 
the  Companyhad  the  exclusive  privilege, as  regarded  English  subjects,  of  trading 
to  all  places  east  of  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  as  far  as  the  Straits  of  Magal- 
haens.  In  March,  1813,  the  House  of  Commous  resolved  itself  into  a  Com- 
mittee to  consider  the  affairs  of  the  East  India  Company.  The  Government 
proposed  that  the  charter  of  the  Company  should  be  renewed  for  twenty 
years,  during  which  term  they  should  retain  the  exclusive  trade  to  China,  but 
that  the  trade  to  India  should  be  thrown  open  on  certain  conditions.  The 
Government  also  proposed  to  appoint  a  bishop  for  India,  and  three  arch- 
deacons. The  Coiumittee  examined  various  witnesses.  The  first  witness  was 
Warren  Hastings,  then  eighty  years  of  age.  He  expressed  his  decided 
opinion  that  the  settlement  of  Europeans  would  be  fraught  with  dangL-r  to 
the  peace  of  the  country  and  the  security  of  the  Company,  and  that  the 
trade  between  India  and  England,  as  then  regulated,  was  far  more  beneficial 
than  if  perfectly  free.  On  the  subject  of  the  propagation  of  Christianity  m 
India,  and  the  proposed  episcopal  establishment,  his  evidence  is  described  as 
having  evinced  "a  most  philosophic  indift'erence."*  The  debates  iu  both  Houses 
on  the  Ef solutions  occupied  four  months  of  the  session.  A  Bill  was  finally 
passed  by  which  the  trade  to  India  was  thrown  open  as  proposed,  the  terri- 
torial and  commercial  branches  of  the  Company's  affairs  were  separated,  and 
the  king  was  empowered  to  create  a  bishop  of  India,  and  three  archdeacons, 
to  be  paid  by  the  Company. 

Lord  Minto  was  succeeded  as  Governor-General  by  the  earl  of  Moira, 
afterwards  marquess  of  Hastings,  who  took  possession  of  the  government  uu 
the  4th  of  October,  1813.  During  1814  and  1815  tlwre  was  war  between 
the  British  and  the  Nepaulese.  This  is  sometimes  called  the  Gorkha  war, 
from  that  portion  of  Nepaul  which  surrounded  Gorkha,  the  capital,  and  which 
was  originally  subject  to  the  separate  rule  of  one  of  the  princes  of  the  Nepaul 
dvnasty.  The  Gorkhas  at  the  period  of  the  government  of  the  marquess  of 
Hastings  were  subjecting  all  the  smaller  states  to  their  dominion,  and  were 
able  to  maintain  an  army  of  twelve  thousand  disciplined  men,  who  were 
clothed  and  accoutred  like  the  British  sepoys.  As  they  advanced  towards  the 
British  possessions  on  the  northern  frontier,  they  manifested  a  desire  to  try 
their  strength  against  the  Company's  troops,  and  exhibited  their  ill-will 
in  1814  by  attacking  two  police-stations  in  the  districts  of  Goruckpoor  and 
Sarun,  and  by  massacreing  all  the  troops  in  the  garrisons  there.  The  first 
operations  of  the  British  troops  were  unsuccessful ;  but  iu  1815  Sir  Davia 
Ochterlony  was  enabled  to  dislodge  the  Gorkhas  from  their  hill-forts,  and  to 
compel  their  commander,  Ammer  Singh,  to  capitulate.  A  treaty  of  peace  was 
concluded  at  the  end  of  1815,  but  its  ratification  by  the  Eajah  being  withheld, 
a  large  British  army  advanced  to  Khatmandu,  the  present  capital  of  Nepaul. 
The  treaty  was  ratified  and  the  war  concluded  at  the  beginning  of  181G. 
Some  portions  of  territory  were  ceded  to  the  Company  ;  but  for  the  most  part 
the  chiefs  who  had  been  expelled  by  the  conquering  Gorkhas  were  restored 
to  their  ancient  possessions. 
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The  province  of  Mahva  was  the  chief  seat  of  a  body  of  freebooters,  the 
Pindarees,  who  carried  on  a  war  of  devastation  with  peaceful  neighbours,  and 
were  more  formidable  from  their  want  of  that  political  organization  which 
constitutes  a  state.  They  lived  in  separate  societies  of  one  or  two  hundred, 
governed  each  by  its  chief,  but  they  were  always  ready  to  combine  under  one 
supreme  chief  for  the  purposes  of  their  marauding  expeditions.  In  1814  fifteen 
thousand  horsemen  were  assembled  on  the  north  bank  of  the  Nerbudda, 
under  a  leader  named  Cheetoo.  In  October,  1815,  they  seized  the  opportunity 
of  our  troops  being  engaged  in  the  Nepaulese  war  to  cross  the  Nerbudda,  and 
having  plundered  and  devastated  a  territory  of  our  ally,  the  Nizam  of  the 
Decciin,  recrossed  the  Nerbudda  to  prepare  for  another  raid  with  a  greater 
force.  Between  the  5th  of  February  and  the  17th  of  May,  1816,  they  had 
again  collected  an  immense  booty,  with  wliich  they  retired,  not  only  having 
devastated  the  lands  of  our  allies,  but  within  the  Company's  frontiers  having 
plundered  more  than  tliree  hundred  villages  and  put  to  death  or  tortured 
more  than  four  thousand  individuals.  These  fierce  and  successful  attacks  of 
the  Pindarees  were  not  solely  instigated  by  their  own  desire  for  the  rich 
booty  of  peaceful  provinces.  They  would  scarcely  have  ventured  to  defy  the 
British  power  had  they  not  been  secretly  supported  by  a  confederacy  of 
Mahratta  potentates.  The  Governor-General  had  obtained  certain  informa- 
tion that  the  Peishwa,  the  Rajah  of  Nagpore,  Scindia,  Holkar  the  younger, 
and  Ameer  Khan,  were  preparing  in  concert  with  the  Pindarees  to  invade 
the  Company's  territories  wtiilst  our  troops  were  engaged  in  the  Nepaulese  war. 
The  Governor-General,  at  the  conclusion  of  the  peaoe  with  Nepaul,  applied  to 
the  authorities  at  home  for  permission  to  carry  on  the  war  with  the  Pindarees 
upon  a  great  scale.  Till  this  permission  should  arrive  he  had  only  to  keep 
the  Bengal  army  in  advanced  cantonments.  When  his  warrant  for  extended 
operations  did  arrive,  the  marquess  of  Hastings  was  ready  with  an  army  in 
each  of  the  three  presidencies  to  take  the  field  against  the  Pindarees,  and 
against  all  their  open  or  secret  supporters.  The  iisimensity  of  his  prepara- 
tions, says  a  French  writer,  was  determined  by  the  importance  of  his  designs. 
"  The  Governor-General  took  the  resolution  to  complete  the  plan  conceived 
long  before  and  pursued  without  relaxation  by  his  predecessors  --the  absolute 
conquest  of  the  Peninsula."*  Whether  or  no  such  a  design,  which  waa 
rei^arded  at  home  as  a  dream  of  ambition,  had  urged  the  marquess  of  Hastings 
to  undertake  a  war  of  enormous  magnitude,  it  is  quite  certain  that  the  issue 
of  that  war  was  another  most  decided  advance  in  the  assertion  of  our  supre- 
macy, which  manifestly  tended  to  "  the  absolute  conquest  of  the  Peninsula." 

At  the  end  of  September,  1817,  orders  were  issued  for  a  simultaneous 
movement  of  the  army  of  Bengal  under  the  command  of  the  Governor- 
General,  of  the  army  of  the  Deccan  under  the  command  of  sir  Thomas  Hislop, 
and  of  various  corps  from  different  stations,  each  marching  to  points  from 
which  the  Pindarees  could  be  s\irrounded,  and  at  the  same  time  their  Mah- 
ratta and  oti\er  supporters  prevented  from  uniting  their  forces.  It  is  not 
within  our  limits  to  attempt  any  detail  of  this  very  complicated  warfare, 
Tlie  war  witli  the  Pindarees  was  terminated  in  the  spring  of  1818,  with  the 
entire  destruction  or  dispersion  of   these   terrible    marauders.      The   best 
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historian  of  the  events  which  led  to  this  most  desirable  result  is  sir  John 
Jlalcohii,  wiio  was  himself  one  of  the  most  active  and  sagacious  of  the  British 
commanders.  Their  complete  extinction  has  been  graphically  described  by 
him  :  "  Within  five  years  after  their  name  had  spread  terror  and  dismay  over 
all  India,  there  remained  not  a  spot  that  a  Pindaree  could  call  bis  home. 
They  had  been  hunted  like  wild  beasts,  numbers  had  been  killed,  all  ruined, 
those  wiio  espoused  their  cause  iiad  fallen.  Early  in  the  contest  they  were 
shunned  lii<e  a  contagion, — the  timid  villagers  whom  they  had  so  recently 
oppressed  were  among  the  foremost  to  attack  them."  * 

On  the  5th  of  November  the  Governor-General  had  extorted  by  the 
presence  of  his  powerful  army  a  treaty  with  Scindia,  in  which  that  Mahratta 
cliief  engaged  to  aid  m  the  destruction  of  the  Pindarees.  That  army  was  at 
this  moment  attacked  by  an  enemy  far  more  dangerous  than  any  which  it 
would  be  likely  to  encounter  in  the  field.  It  was  encamped  in  low  ground, 
on  the  banks  of  a  tributary  of  the  Jumna.  The  Indian  cholera  morbus, 
which  had  broken  out  at  Jessore,  had  ascended  the  valley  of  the  Ganges,  and 
reaching  the  camp  of  the  main  British  army  destroyed  in  little  more  than  a 
week  one-tenth  of  the  number  there  crowded  together.  The  camp  was 
broken  up,  and  the  army  marched  on  iu  the  hope  of  reacliiiig  some  spot  where 
the  disease  would  be  less  fatal.  It  was  the  end  of  November  before  the 
remnant  of  this  tine  army  having  readied  Erech,  on  the  Bettwa  river,  the 
pestilence  seemed  to  have  exhausted  its  force.  During  its  rage  the  marquess 
of  Hastings  fully  expected  to  be  a  victim  ;  for  his  personal  atteadanta  were 
dropping  all  around  him.  Bury  me  iu  my  tent,  he  said,  lest  the  enemy 
should  hear  of  my  death,  and  attack  my  disheartened  troops.  Scindia  had 
seized  the  opportunity,  not  to  render  aid  against  the  Pindarees,  but  to  invite 
them  to  come  into  his  territory.  The  cholera  passed  away,  and  the  Governor- 
General  hurried  back  to  his  former  position  to  cut  off  the  possible  junction 
between  the  marauding  bauds  and  Scindia's  troops.  In  the  remaining  months 
of  1817  and  the  beginning  of  1818  the  Mahratta  confederacy  was  utterly 
broken  up  by  the  successes  of  the  British.  The  Rajah  of  Nagpore,  after  a 
battle  of  eighteen  hours,  was  defeated,  and  his  town  ot  Nagpore  taken  on  the 
26th  of  November.  Uolkar  was  beaten  on  the  21st  of  December  at  the  battle 
of  Meehudpoor,  and  peace  was  concluded  with  him  on  the  6th  of  January. 
The  Peishwa  of  the  Mahrattas  surrendered  to  the  English  in  the  following 
June,  agreeing  to  abdicate  his  throne,  and  become  a  pensioner  of  the  East 
India  Company. 

During  the  period  of  the  administration  of  the  marquess  of  Hastings 
Ceylon  was  entirely  subjected  to  the  British  dominion.  The  Dutch  had  beeti 
in  possession  of  the  maritime  provinces  of  this  island  from  the  beginning  ol 
tlie  seventeenth  century,  whilst  the  interior,  known  as  the  kingdom  of  Kandy, 
was  governed  by  native  princes,  witii  whom  the  Dutch  were  continually  at  war. 
In  1796  these  maritime  provinces  were  wrested  from  the  Dutch  by  a  British 
armament,  and  our  establisiiments  there  were  rendered  more  secure  by  the 
acquiescence  of  the  King  of  Kandy  in  this  occupation  of  the  coast  districts. 
Tlie  British  administration  of  Ceylon  was  not  connected  with  that  of  the  East 
India  Company  ;  it  was  a  distinct  possession  of  the  Crown,  having  been  formallji 
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ceded  by  the  Treaty  of  Ainiena.  In  1815  the  kingofKandy  had  rendered  himself 
so  obnoxious  to  his  subjects  by  a  series  of  atrocities, — such  as  causing  a  mother 
to  pound  her  children  to  death  in  a  mortar, — that  hia  deposition  took  place^ 
and  the  British  were  invited  by  Kaudian  chiefs  to  take  possession  of  his  domi- 
nions. The  conquest  of  the  island  was  thus  effected,  and  the  natives  had 
begun  to  taste  the  value  of  a  just  and  merciful  rule,  when,  in  1817,  a  rebellion 
broke  out  in  the  eastern  provinces,  and  was  with  difficulty  suppressed  after  a 
costly  and  sanguinary  warfare  of  two  years'  duration.  From  1819  to  1848 
complete  tranquillity  prevailed  in  that  island,  and  its  material  and  moral  con- 
dition were  greatly  advanced  under  intelligent  and  zealous  governors.  At 
Singapore,  in  1819,  sir  Thomas  Raffles  established  a  factory  on  the  south  shore 
of  the  island,  and  in  1824,  a  cession  in  full  sovereignty  of  this  and  the  neigh- 
bouring islands  was  obtained  by  purchase  from  a  person  who  claimed  to  be 
king  of  Jahore,  and  was  afterwards  raised  to  that  throne.  Malacca  was 
ceded  to  the  British  in  1824  by  treaty  uith  the  government  of  the  Nether- 
lands. 

Had  Mr.  Canning  become  Governor- General  of  India  when  his  appointment 
as  successor  of  the  marquess  of  Hastings  was  resolved  upon,  it  may  be  doubted 
whether  he  could  have  carried  through  the  policy  which,  as  President  of  the 
Board  of  Control,  he  avowed  in  Parliament  in  1819,  upon  the  vote  of  thanks 
to  the  marquess  of  Hastings  and  the  army  in  India : — "  Anxious  as  I  am  for 
the  prosperity  and  grandeur  of  our  Indian  empire,  I  confess  I  look  at  its 
indefinite  extension  with  awe.  I  earnestly  wish  that  it  may  be  possible  for  us 
to  remain  stationary  where  we  are  ;  and  that  what  still  exists  of  substantive 
and  independent  power  in  India  may  stand  untouched  and  unimpaired.  But 
this  consummation,  however  much  it  may  be  desired,  depends  not  on  ourselves 
alone.  Aggression  must  be  repelled,  and  perfidy  must  be  visited  with  its  just 
reward.  And  while  I  join  with  the  thinking  part  of  the  country  in  depre- 
cnting  advance,  who  sliall  say  that  there  is  safety  for  such  a  power  as  ours  in 
retrogradation  ?"*  Of  the  prudence  and  wisdom  of  the  theory  of  policy  thus 
set  forth,  the  nation  at  large,  the  East  India  Company,  the  great  Indian  adiiii- 
nistrators,  never  appeared  to  entertain  the  slightest  doubt.  But,  practically, 
it  was  invariably  found  that  without  advance  there  would  be  retrogradation. 
It  was  in  vain  that  those  who  led  the  British  armies  in  India  must  have  felt 
what  Mr.  Canning  expressed — with  how  much  jealousy  the  House  and  the 
country  are  in  the  habit  of  appreciating  the  triumphs  of  our  arms  in  India; 
how  our  military  operations,  however  successful,  have  always  been  considered 
as  questionable  in  point  of  justice. t  Lord  Amherst,  who  in  March  1823 
embarked  for  India  as  Governor-General,  had  to  pass  through  this  almost 
inevitable  process  of  entering  upon  a  war  of  conquest  with  the  most  sincere 
desire  to  remain  at  peace.  Within  six  or  seven  mouths  after  his  arrival  in 
India  he  had  to  write  to  a  friend  at  home : — ■"  I  have  to  tell  you  that  I  most 
unexpectedly  find  myself  engaged  in  war  with  the  king  of  Ava."  J  Tliis  was 
the  war  with  the  Birman  empire,  which  involved  us  in  hostilities  from  March 
1824  to  February,  1826.  Before  the  middle  of  the  eighteenth  century  tho 
name  of   Birman    signified  a   great   warlike   race  that  had  founded  various 
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kingdoms,  amongst  wliicli  were  Siam,  Pegu,  Ava,  and  Aracan.  The  kingdoms 
of  Ava  and  of  Pegu  were  iu  a  continued  state  of  warfare,  in  which  the  Pegners 
were  ultimately  victorious.  Ava  had  been  conquered  by  them,  when,  in  1753, 
a  man  of  humble  origin  but  of  great  ability,  who  has  been  called  "  the  Napo- 
leon of  the  irliiido-Chinese  peninsula,"*  raised  a  small  force,  which,  constantly 
increasing,  expelled  the  conquerors  and  placed  Alompra  on  the  Birniau  throne. 
It  has  beeii  remarked  as  equally  curious  and  instructive,  that  "  the  last  resto- 
ratioa  of  the  Birman  empire,  and  the  foundation  of  ours  in  India,  were  exactly 
contemporaneous.  Clive  and  Alompra  made  their  conquests  at  the  same 
moment." t  For  nearly  seventy  years  the  British  from  the  Ganges,  and  the 
Birmese  from  the  Irawaddi,  pushed  their  conquests,  whether  by  arms  or  nego- 
tiation, till  they  met.  Their  inevitable  rivalry  soon  led  to  hostilities.  The 
Birmese  had  gradually  subjugated  the  independent  states  which  formerly 
existed  between  their  frontiers  and  those  of  the  Company.  Lord  Amherst, 
in  the  letter  we  have  already  quoted,  describes  how  they  seized  an  island  ou 
which  we  had  established  a  small  military  post,  and  when  the  Governor- 
General  mildly  complained  to  the  king  of  Ava  of  this  outrage,  attributing  it 
to  the  mistake  of  the  local  authorities,  a  force  came  down  from  Ava,  "  threat- 
ening to  invade  our  territory  from  one  end  of  the  frontier  to  the  other,  and  to 
re-annex  the  province  of  Bengal  to  the  dominions  of  its  rightful  owner,  the 
Lord  of  the  White  Elephant." 

At  the  beginning  of  April  the  Bengal  army  embarked  for  Eangoon,  the 
chief  seaport  of  the  Birnian  dominions,  situated  at  the  embouchure  of  the 
Irawaddi — according  to  lord  Amherst  "  the  Liverpool  and  Portsmouth  of 
Ava."  Tliis  important  place  was  taken  possession  of  almost  without  strikiu" 
a  blow;  but  the  hope  of  the  Governor- General  that  from  thence  he  should 
be  able  to  dictate  the  terms  of  a  moderate  and  therefore  lasting  peace,  was 
not  very  quickly  realisfd.  The  British  had  to  deal  with  the  most  warlike  of 
their  neighbours.  The  king  of  Ava  called  his  people  to  arms.  During  the 
rainy  season  they  had  abundant  time  for  preparation ;  and  sir  Archibald 
Campbell,  who  occupied  Eangoon,  felt  the  immediate  necessity  of  fortifying  it 
against  the  probable  attack  of  a  bold  and  persevering  enemy.  An  tuormous 
pagoda,  more  than  three  hundred  feet  high,  became  a  citadel,  garrisoned  by  a 
battalion  of  European  troops,  and  the  smaller  Bhuddist  temples  assumed  the 
character  of  fortresses.  During  June  and  July  the  Birmese  made  repeated 
attacks  upon  the  British  positions,  but  were  as  constantly  repelled.  On  the 
night  of  the  30th  of  August,  when  the  astrologers  had  decided  that  an  attack 
upon  this  sacred  place  would  free  the  country  from  the  impious  strangers,  a 
body  of  troops  called  Invulnerables  advanced  to  the  northern  gateway.  A 
terrible  cannonade  was  opened  upon  these  dense  masses,  and  they  fled  at  once 
to  the  neighbouring  jungle. 

The  Birmese  were  more  successful  in  their  oflensive  operations  In  Bengal. 
Under  the  command  of  an  oiBcer  called  Maha  Bandoola,  the  Aracan  army 
advanced  to  Ramoo,  and  completely  routed  a  detachment  of  native  infantry. 
The  alarm  was  so  great  in  Calcutta  that  the  native  merchants  were  with 
difficulty  persuaded  to  remain  with  their  families,  and  the  peasants  almost 
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.miversally  fled  from  their  villages.  The  Birmese,  however,  did  not  advanee. 
The  British  had  taken  some  important  places  of  the  Birman  territory,  and 
Maha  Bandoola  was  recalled  by  tlie  Lord  of  the  White  Elephant  for  the  defence 
of  his  Golden  Empire.  In  December  Maha  Bandoola  brought  sixty  thousand 
fighting  men  to  make  one  overwhelming  attack  upon  llangoon.  For  seven 
days  there  was  severe  fighting.  The  Birtiiese  troops  were  repeatedly  driven 
from  their  stockades,  and  at  last,  when  they  advanced  on  the  7th  of  December 
for  a  grand  attack  on  the  great  pagoda,  they  were  driven  back  into  their 
entrenchments,  and  after  severe  fighting  were  chased  into  the  jungle. 

In  February,  1825,  Sir  Archibald  Campbell  began  to  move  uj)  the  Irawaddi 
into  the  interior  of  the  Birman  empire.  As  part  of  his  force  advanced  tc 
attack  the  formidable  works  of  Donoopew,  they  were  repulsed,  and  the  retreat 
was  so  precipitate  that  the  wounded  men  were  not  carried  off.  The  barbarity 
in  warfare  of  the  Birmese  was  notorious.  These  unfortunate  men  were  all 
crucified,  and  their  bodies  sent  floating  down  the  river  upon  rafts.  On  the 
25tli  of  March  sir  Archibald  Campbell  undertook  the  siege  of  Donoopew. 
For  a  week  there  had  been  an  incessant  fire  from  our  mortars  and  rockets, 
and  the  breaching  batteries  were  about  to  be  opened,  when  two  Lascars,  who 
had  been  taken  prisoners,  came  to  the  camp,  and  said  that  the  chiefs  and  all 
the  Birmese  army  had  fled,  for  that  Maha  Bandoola  had  been  killed  the  day 
before  by  one  of  our  shells.  By  the  possession  of  Donoopew  the  navigation 
of  the  Irawaddi  became  wholly  under  our  conmiand.  The  army  continued  to 
advance,  and  Prome  was  occupied  at  the  end  of  April.  The  rainy  mon- 
soon now  set  in,  and  there  was  a  suspension  of  operations.  In  the  middle  of 
November  and  beginning  of  December  there  were  two  great  battles,  in 
the  latter  of  which  the  Birmese  were  thoroughly  discomfited.  Overtures  of 
peace  were  now  made,  but  their  object  was  only  to  gain  time.  At  the  begin- 
ning of  1826  there  was  severe  fighting  as  the  British  advanced  towards  Ava. 
liepeated  defeats  and  the  approach  of  a  conquering  army  compelled  the  king 
really  to  sue  for  peace  when  the  British  had  reached  Taudaboo,  only  forty- 
five  miles  from  the  capital.  He  had  previously  refused  to  ratify  preliminaries 
which  had  been  concluded  on  the  3rd  of  January,  in  announcing  which  event 
to  her  friends  at  home,  lady  Amherst  described  herself  "  in  the  highest  state 
of  exultation  and  joy."  *  The  vigorous  operations  of  sir  Archibald  Campbell, 
who  had  defeated  a  large  army  styled  "  The  Eetrievers  of  tlie  King's  glory," 
.  had  finally  compelled  the  treaty  of  Yandaboo,  whicli  was  signed  on  the  24th 
of  February.  By  this  treaty  the  king  of  Ava  agreed  to  renounce  all  claims 
upon  the  principality  of  Assam  and  its  dependencies ;  to  cede  in  perpetuity 
the  conquered  provinces  of  Aracan,  of  Teh,  of  Tavoy,  of  Mergui,  and  of 
'J'enasserira ;  and  to  pay  the  sum  of  one  crore  of  rupees  towards  the 
expenses  of  the  war.  He  further  agreed  that  accredited  British  ministers 
should  be  allowed  to  reside  at  Ava  ;  that  an  accredited  Birmese  minister 
should  reside  at  Calcutta;  and  that  free  trade  to  British  subjects  shotiid  be 
allowed  in  the  Birmese  dominions. 

The  tierce  conflict  of  two  years  on  the  banks  of  the  Irawaddi  presented  a 
memorable  example  of  that  courage  and  endurance  which  eventually  over- 
comes dangers  and  difficulties  apparently  insuperable.  It  has  been  truly  said 
by  an  officer  engaged  in  this  war,  "  Perhaps  there  are  few  instances  on  record 
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in  the  history  of"  any  nation  of  a  mere  handful  of  men,  with  constitutiona 
broken  down  by  many  months  of  previous  disease  and  privation,  forcing  their 
way  in  the  face  of  such  difficulties,  and  through  a  wilderness  hitherto  un- 
trodden by  Europeans,  to  the  distance  of  five  hundred  miles  from  the  spot 
where  they  originally  disembarked,  and  ultimately  dictating  a  peace  within 
tliree  days'  march  of  the  enemy's  capital."  *  During  these  laud  operations, 
with  all  this  bravery  and  fortitude  of  the  little  army,  it  would  have  been  im- 
possible to  succeed  without  the  active  co-operation  of  a  flotilla  on  the  rivers. 
The  naval  assistance  thus  rendered  is  memorable  for  "the  employment  of  a 
power  then  for  the  first  time  introduced  into  war — steam.  The  steam-vessel 
nad  been  very  useful,  not  merely  in  carrying  on  communications  with  des- 
patch but  in  overcoming  formidable  resistance."  t 

During  the  last  year  of  the  Birmese  war  tlie  East  India  Company  became 
engaged  in  a  new  conflict,  for  the  purpose  of  protecting  a  native  prince,  with 
whom  we  were  in  alliance,  against  an  usurper.  The  Rajah  of  Bhurtpore, 
before  his  death  at  the  beginning  of  1825,  had  declared  his  son  to  be  his  suc- 
cessor, and  had  included  him  in  the  treaty  of  alliance  with  the  Company.  The 
nephew  of  the  deceased  prince  raised  a  revolt  against  this  succession.  Many 
of  the  native  princes  looked  on  anxiously  to  see  if  the  British,  with  the  Bir- 
mese war  on  their  hands,  would  put  forth  any  strength  to  maintain  one  of 
their  devoted  adherents.  In  the  streets  of  Delhi  the  populace  had  shouted, 
"  The  rule  of  the  Company  is  at  an  end."  The  prince  who  had  been  expelled 
had  been  assured  by  sir  David  Ochterlony  that  he  should  be  supported.  Lord 
Amherst  was  at  first  for  non-interference.  He  knew  that  Bhurtpore  had  been 
deemed  impregnable ;  and  he  might  fear  that,  now  occupied  with  an  enormous 
force  by  the  usurping  llajah,  the  same  ill  fortune  might  befall  an  attack  upon 
the  place  as  had  befallen  lord  Lake  in  1805,  when  he  was  beaten  from  the 
city  by  the  Jauts,  who  had  ever  since  regarded  themselves  as  invincible.  The 
Commander-in-Chief  in  India,  lord  Combermere,  in  his  Peninsular  experience 
as  sir  Stapleton  Cotton,  had  seen  what  war  was  in  its  most  difficult  operations, 
and  he  could  not  despair  of  taking  an  Indian  fortress  when  he  recollected  the 
terrible  sieges  of  Ciudad  Eodrigo  and  Badajoz.  He  had  just  come  to  India 
to  succeed  sir  Edward  Paget  in  the  chief  command.  The  duke  of  Wellington 
described  his  old  companion-in-arms  as  having  lost  no  time  in  joining  the 
army  on  his  arrival  in  India,  and  as  having  travelled  upwards  of  a  thousand 
miles  in  ten  days,  in  order  that  he  might  begin  the  operations  at  a  proper 
season.  "  He  had  commenced  those  operations,"  says  the  duke,  "  carried 
them  on  with  that  vigour  and  activity  which  insured  their  success,  and  had 
closed  them  by  a  military  feat  which  had  never  been  sm-passed  by  any  army 
upon  any  occasion."  J  Lord  Combermere,  upon  his  arrival  before  Bhurtpore, 
addressed  a  letter  to  the  usurper,  requesting  him  to  send  out  the  women  and 
children,  who  should  have  safe-conduct.  This  humane  request  w-aa  not 
acceded  to.  On  the  23rd  of  November  the  bombardment  commenced.  On 
the  morning  of  the  18th  of  January  the  assault  began  at  the  signal  given  by 
the  explosion  of  a  mine,  which  utterly  destroyed  the  whole  of  the  salient 
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augle  of  the  fortress.  Our  troops  rushed  in  at  the  breaches.  In  two  hours 
the  whole  nimpart,  though  obstinately  defended,  was  in  our  possession,  and 
early  in  the  afternoon  the  citadel  surrendered.  The  formidable  works  of 
Bhurtpore  were  afterwards  destroyed;  the  rightful  prince  was  reinstated; 
and  the  people  returned  to  their  allegiance.  The  rapid  and  decided  success 
of  lord  Combermere  dissipated  the  fears  which  bishop  Heber  had  expressed 
to  his  friends  at  home  at  the  bejinning  of  the  siege.  He  thought  that 
should  lord  Comb'Tmere  fail,  "all  Northern  and  "Western  India,  every  man 
who  owns  a  sword  and  can  buy  or  steal  a  horse,  will  be  up  against  us,  less 
from  disliking  us  than  in  the  hope  of  booty." 

Before  concluding  this  notice  of  the  affairs  of  India  during  the  adminis- 
tration of  three  governors-general,  we  must  advert  to  a  matter  of  important 
controversy — tiie  regulation  of  the  Press  in  India.  The  first  newspaper 
published  under  the  rule  of  the  Company  was  one  established  at  Calcutta  in 
1781.  Other  newspapers  were  set  up  during  the  nest  twenty  years.  In 
1799,  under  the  administration  of  the  marquess  Wellesley,  regulations  were 
issued  for  the  newspaper  press,  the  most  important  of  which  was  .that  no 
paper  should  be  p\iblished  until  it  had  been  previously  inspected  by  the 
Secretary  to  the  government,  or  by  a  person  duly  authorized  by  him.  The 
penalty  for  contravening  these  regulations  was  immediate  embarkation  for 
Europe.  Mr.  James  Mill,  in  his  "  History  of  British  India,"  describes  the 
Indian  press  as  a  great  nuisance,  in  its  indecorous  attacks  upon  private  life, 
and  its  ignorant  censures  of  public  measures,  to  control  which  lord  Wellesley's 
regulations  were  framed.  In  1818  the  marquess  of  Hastings  promulgated 
new  regulations,  which  did  not  attempt  to  establish  a  censorship,  but  pro- 
hibited animadversions  on  proceediTigs  in  England  connected  with  the 
government  of  India ;  discussions  on  the  political  transactions  of  local 
administration;  private  scandal;  and  disquisitions  having  a  tendency  to 
create  alarm  amongst  the  natives  as  to  the  probability  of  any  interferenre 
with  their  religious  opinions  or  ceremonies.  In  1816  Mr.  James  Silk  Buck- 
ingham, who  had  obtained  a  licence  to  reside  in  Calcutta,  purchased  the 
copyright  of  two  of  the  newspapers  published  there,  and  amalgamated  them 
under  the  title  of  "  The  Calcutta  Journal."  Although  the  marquess  of  Hast- 
ings had  abolished  the  censorship  previous  to  publication,  he  had  established 
a  tribunal  whose  business  it  was  to  watch  the  statements  and  opinions  of  the 
Indian  newspaper  press,  and  to  give  to  their  conductors  that  sort  of  warning 
with  which  we  are  familiar  enough  in  the  control  of  the  press  in  a  neighbour- 
ing country.  In  India  a  neglect  of  such  warnings  would  be  followed  by  the 
deportation  of  the  oflending  proprietor,  if  not  by  a  total  suppression  of  the 
journal  in  which  he  had  embarked  his  property.  Mr.  Buckingham,  accord- 
ing to  a  statement  of  Dr.  PhiUimore  in  the  House  of  Commons,  received 
three  such  warnings  previous  to  the  marquess  of  Hastings  resigning  his 
administration,  one  of  which,  in  1822,  was  called  for  bj  his  offence  in 
traducing  the  government  of  India  respecting  the  kingdom  of  Oude.*  Mr. 
.Idam,  during  the  interval  in  which  he  administered  the  government  pre- 
Tious  to  the  arrival  of  lord  Amherst,  took  a  very  summary  mode  to  put  an 
end  to  the  freedom  of  Mr.  Buckingham's  strictures  upon  Indian  affairs,  and 
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especially  of  a  freedom  most  obnoxious  to  the  authorities — the  disposal  of 
their  patronage.  The  appointment  by  Mr.  Adam  of  a  Scotch  clergyman, 
the  head  of  the  Presbyterian  establishment  in  India,  to  the  lucrative  agency 
through  which  the  government  was  supplied  with  stationery,  called  forth 
the  animadversions  of  "  The  Calcutta  Journal."  Mr.  Adam  immediately 
annulled  Mr.  Buckingham's  licence  to  remain  in  India,  adding  the  threat 
that  if  he  were  found  in  the  couutry  after  two  months  he  should  be  sent  to 
England  as  a  prisoner.  Mr.  Buckingham  transferred  his  paper  to  a  British- 
born  subject  of  the  name  of  Aruot.  At  the  period  of  lord  Amherst's  arrival, 
oy  a  series  of  arbitrary  proceedings  the  deportation  of  Mr.  Arnot  was 
effected  ;  "  The  Calcutta  Journal"  suppressed  ;  and  its  circulation  merged  in 
a  Calcutta  newspaper,  over  which  the  government  had  efficient  control  by  its 
appointment  of  an  editor.  Mr.  Buckingham, — who  long  made  Eugland 
resound  with  the  story  of  his  wrongs,  and  who  was  in  some  degree  recom- 
pensed by  a  large  public  subscription, — appealed  to  the  Privy  Council  against 
the  regulations  of  the  Bengal  government  on  the  subject  of  the  Press.  The 
East  India  Company  contended  before  the  Privy  Council,  as  Dr.  Phillimore 
contended  in  his  place  in  Parliament  in  1826 :  "  When  the  House  considered 
the  vast  importance  of  our  possessions  in  India,  and  the  delicate  tie  by  which 
they  were  held — that  a  handful  of  Europeans  exercised  supreme  sway  over 
many  millions  of  the  native  people,  and  that  our  empire  was  maintained  by 
opinion  alone — they  must  see  that  if  the  same  freedom  of  discussion  were 
allowed  to  prevail  in  that  country  as  we  enjoyed  in  this,  and  if  individuals 
were  permitted  to  traduce  the  government  through  the  means  of  the  press,  it 
would  be  impossible  to  retain  the  power  which  this  country  held  in  India."* 
Nevertheless,  lord  Amherst  adopted  a  different  policy  with  regard  to  the 
Press,  which  was  undoubtedly  the  most  prudent,  as  it  was  the  most  dignified. 
He  had  made  one  mistake  on  this  subject  upon  his  first  arrival  in  India, 
seduced,  it  is  alleged,  by  evil  counsels.  "  Ever  after,  while  his  lordship  was 
present  in  Calcutta  to  protect  it,  the  Press  enjoyed  a  freedom  unknown  to  it 
for  forty-four  years,  and  experience  showed,  as  it  had  done  before,  that  that 
freedom  was  as  safe  as  it  was  beneficial."  f  Mr.  Elphinstone,  in  a  conver- 
sation with  bishop  Heber,  whilst  maintaining  the  inconvenience  and  even 
danger  of  unrestricted  political  discussion,  "  acknowledged  that  the  dangers 
ascribed  to  a  free  press  in  India  had  been  exaggerated." 

In  the  history  of  British  India  up  to  this  period,  we  find  very  few  traces 
of  any  effort  on  the  part  of  the  government  to  call  forth  the  material 
resources  of  the  Peninsula ;  to  supply  by  new  appliances  of  modern  science 
the  decay  of  the  ancient  works  by  which  lands  were  irrigated  and  famine 
prevented ;  to  bring  distant  places  into  correspondence  by  roads  and  improved 
navigation.  The  all-absorbing  business  of  conquest  prevented  any  marked 
attention  to  the  improvement  of  the  native  cultivation  of  the  soil,  or  of  the 
communications  by  which  produce  could  be  conveyed  from  the  producer  to 
the  consumer.  The  Company  was  indeed  very  solicitous  about  the  grovrth 
of  opium,  its  great  source  of  revenue,  but  it  did  little  for  the  cultivation  of 
cotton,   the   British   demand    for   which   would   have    formed    a    sufficienf 
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excitement  to  its  growth  and  preparation  for  market  by  improved  processes. 
Some  efforts  in  this  direction  were  however  made  by  the  East  India  Company. 
As  early  as  1788  they  distributed  amongst  tbe  natives  seeds  from  different 
cotton-growing  countries.  In  1813  they  brought  an  American  to  teach  the 
people  how  to  cultivate  the  cottc  n-plant,  and  they  imported  American  gins 
for  cleaning  the  wool.  Small  progress  was  made  in  carrying  forward  such 
improvements.  The  cultivation  of  cotton,  of  the  sugar  caiie,  of  the  hemp- 
plant,  and  of  the  cereals,  would  be  always  restricted  to  the  local  demand, 
as  long  as  roads  and  water  communications  were  neglected  by  the  authorities 
^hich  governed  the  country.  Lord  William  Bentinck  succeeded  lord  Amherst 
as  Governor-General,  and  until  his  administration  the  roads  of  the  country 
sonsisted  of  little  more  than  native  wheel-tracks,  "  Above  Allahabad,  and 
in  various  other  parts,  so  recently  as  the  year  1830,  a  regiment  proceeding 
in  course  of  relief  from  one  station  to  another,  had  to  be  preceded  by  a  native 
guide."  • 
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The  death  of  Mr.  Canning  placed  Lord  Goderich  at  the  head  of  the  govern- 
ment. The  composition  of  the  Cabinet  was  slightly  altered.  Mr.  Huskisaon 
became  Colonial  Secretary,  Mr.  Herries  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer.  The 
government  was  generally  considered  to  be  weak,  and  not  calculated  for  a 
long  endurance.  Its  greatest  accession  of  strength  seemed  to  be  in  the 
acceptance  of  the  office  of  Commander-iu-Chief  by  the  duke  of  Wellington. 
Lord  Eldon,  in  serious  apprehension  that  this  appointment  committed  the  duke 
to  the  support  of  the  administration,  wrote  to  him  a  letter  which  called  forth 
this  explanation  :  "  If,  on  the  one  hand,  the  administration  have  no  claim 
upon  my  services  out  of  my  profession,  I,  on  the  other  hand,  can  be  of  no 
counsel  or  party  against  them."*  The  cabinet  of  lord  Goderich  had  not  a 
long  existence.  It  lasted  scarcely  five  months,  and  it  fell  through  the  petty 
jealousies  of  some  of  its  members,  which  gave  the  finishing  blow  to  the 
tottering  fabric. 

On  the  10th  of  November  it  was  known  in  London  that  despatches  had 
been  received  at  the  Admiralty,  announcing  a  great  naval  battle  in  the  bay  of 
Navarino.  If  the  popular  belief  in  omens  of  national  success  or  disaster  had 
not  nearly  passed  away,  the  public  might  have  looked  with  trembling  anxiety 
to  these  despatches,  in  the  dread  that  the  battle  would  prove  a  defeat.  For, 
at  the  lord  mayor's  banquet  on  the  9th  of  November,  a  great  device  of  Olu- 
minated  lamps  representing  an  anchor  suddenly  fell  down  upon  the  dignitaries 
below,  slightly  wounding  the  duke  of  Clarence  and  the  lord  mayor,  scattering 
unwelcome  oil  over  the  dresses  of  the  ladies  who  graced  the  civic  feast,  and 
altogether  marring  the  usual  flow  of  hollow  compliment  which  is  so  coarsely 
proffered  and  so  greedily  accepted  on  these  occasions.     The  Gazette  soon  pro- 
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L-laimed  that  the  Turkish  fleet  had  been  nearly  annihilated  ;  that  the  flags  of 
England,  France,  and  Russia  floated  supreme  on  the  shores  of  the  Morea. 
Nevertheless,  politicians  shook  their  heads  at  what  they  considered  an  aggres- 
sion, which  miglit  lead  to  an  interminable  war — an  aggression  which  ultra- 
Torvism  regarded  as  particularly  objectionable,  inasmuch  as  it  crippled  the 
means  of  a  despotic  Power  effectually  to  crush  its  rebellious  subjects.  The 
Sublime  Porte  had  well  learnt  the  lessons  taught  by  the  Congresses  ol 
Troppau  and  Laybach  when  it  proclaimed,  in  its  manifesto  of  the  previous 
June,  that  "  Almighty  wisdom,  in  dividing  the  universe  into  difierent  coun- 
tries, has  assigned  to  each  a  Sovereign,  into  whose  hands  the  reins  of  absolute 
authority  over  the  nations  subject  to  his  dominion  are  placed." 

When  the  demand  under  the  Treaty  of  London,  which  was  made  by 
England,  France,  and  Russia,  for  an  immediate  armistice,  as  a  preliminary 
and  an  indispensable  condition  to  the  opening  of  any  negotiation,  was  an- 
nounced by  the  Ambassadors  of  these  Powers  at  Constantinople,  the  Divan 
declined  to  recognize  any  interference  with  its  conduct  towards  its  rebellious 
subjects.  The  Greeks  readily  accepted  the  armistice  proposed  by  the  Treaty. 
Ibrahim  Pasha  had  come  from  Alexandria  with  the  Egyptian  fleet  during  the 
period  of  the  discussions  at  Constantinople.  The  Allied  fleets  were  lying  ofi' 
Jfavarino,  their  admirals  being  without  authority  to  prevent  the  junction  of 
the  Egyptian  fleet  with  the  Turkish,  already  moored  in  that  harbour.  The 
Egyptian  commander  was  informed  by  sir  Edward  Codrington  that  he  might 
return,  if  he  chose,  with  a  safe  conduct  to  Alexandria,  but  that  if  he  entered 
the  harbour  he  would  not  be  suffered  to  come  out.  Ibrahim  Pasha  made  his 
choice  to  join  the  Turkish  fleet.  On  the  25th  of  September  a  conference 
took  place  between  the  admirals  and  Ibrahim  Pasha,  at  which  the  Egyptian 
prince  entered  into  a  verbal  agreement  for  a  suspension  of  hostilities  during 
twenty  days.  The  English  and  French  commanders,  relying  upon  this  agree- 
ment, sailed  to  Zante  to  obtain  fresh  provisions.  Ibrahim  Pasha  then  came 
out  of  the  harbour,  with  the  object  of  carrying  his  warfare  to  some  other 
point  in  the  Morea.  Sir  Edward  Codrington  met  him  near  Patras  with  a 
small  force,  and  compelled  him  to  return.  After  that,  says  the  Protocol  of 
the  three  admirals,  "  the  troops  of  the  Pasha  have  not  ceased  carrying  on  a 
species  of  warfare  more  destructive  and  exterminating  than  before,  putting 
women  and  children  to  the  sword,  burning  their  habitations,  and  tearing  up 
trees  by  the  roots,  in  order  to  complete  the  devastation  of  the  country." 
The  despatch  of  sir  Edward  Codrington,  dated  from  H.M.S.  Asia,  in  the 
port  of  Navarino,  narrates  the  subsequent  decisive  event.  The  Count  de 
Hayden,  rear-admiral  of  Eussia,  and  the  French  rear-admiral  the 
Chevalier  de  Eigny,  having  agreed  with  him  to  enter  the  port  in 
order  to  induce  Ibrahim  Pasha  to  discontinue  his  brutal  war  of  extermi- 
nation, took  up  their  anchorage  about  two  o'clock  on  the  afternoon  of 
the  20th  of  October.  The  Turkish  ships  were  moored  in  the  form  of  a 
crescent.  The  combined  fleet  was  formed  in  the  order  of  sailing  in  two 
columns,  the  British  and  French  forming  the  weather  or  starboard  line,  and 
the  Russian  the  lee  line.  The  Asia  led  in,  followed  by  the  Genoa  and  Albion, 
and  anchored  close  alongside  a  ship  of  the  line  bearing  the  flag  of  the  Capitana 
Bey.  The  stations  of  the  French  and  Rupsiiin  squadrons  were  marked 
out    by   the   English    admiral,  who  was   the    chief  in    comm.and.     "  I  g.avc 
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orders,"  says  sir  Edward,  "that  no  gun  should  be  fired  unless  guns  were 
fired  by  the  Turks,  and  those  orders  were  strictly  observed."  The  three 
British  ships  passed  the  batteries,  and  moored  without  any  act  of  hostility  on 
the  part  of  the  Turks,  although  they  were  evidently  prepared  for  a  general 
action.  At  the  entrance  of  the  harbour  were  six  Turkish  fire-vessels,  which 
a  portion  of  the  English  squadron  were  appointed  to  watch.  On  the  Dart- 
mouth sending  a  boat  towards  one  of  these  vessels  her  crew  was  fired 
upon  by  musketry.  The  fire  was  returned  from  the  Dartmouth  and  La 
Syrfene,  which  bore  the  flag  of  admiral  de  Eigny.  An  Egyptian  ship  then 
fired  a  cannon-shot  at  the  French  admiral's  vessel,  which  was  immediately 
returned;  "and  thus,"  says  sir  Edward  Codriugton,  "very  shortly  afterwards 
the  battle  became  general."  After  describing,  with  the  usual  indistinctness, 
the  movements  of  various  ships,  be  comes  to  the  catastrophe.  "  This 
bloody  and  destructive  battle  was  continued  with  unabated  fury  for  four 
hours,  and  the  scene  of  wreck  and  devastation  which  presented  itself  at  its 
termination  was  such  as  has  been  seldom  before  witnessed."  Of  the 
Egyptian  and  Turkish  fleets,  which  numbered  about  a  hundred  and  twenty 
men-of-war  and  transports,  one-half  were  sunk,  burnt,  or  driven  on  shore. 
The  Allied  admirals  published  a  notice  after  the  battle,  that  as  they  did  not 
enter  Navariuo  with  a  hostile  intention,  but  only  to  renew  propositions  to 
the  commanders  of  the  Turkish  fleet,  they  would  forbear  from  destroying 
what  ships  of  the  Ottoman  navy  might  still  remain,  "  now  that  so  signal  a 
vengeance  has  been  taken  for  the  first  cannon-shot  which  has  been  ventured 
to  be  fired  on  the  Allied  flags."  They  threatened  that  if  there  were  any  new 
act  of  hostility  they  would  immediately  destroy  the  remaining  vessels  and 
the  forts  of  Navarino.  The  despatch  of  sir  Edward  announcing  the  victory 
contains  a  frank  admission  that  he  was  not  insensible  to  other  feelings  than 
those  of  professional  obedience  to  his  instructions  :  "  When  I  found  that  the 
boasted  Ottoman  word  of  honour  was  made  a  sacrifice  to  wanton,  savage 
devastation,  and  that  a  base  advantage  was  taken  of  our  reliance  upon 
Ibrahim's  good  faith,  I  own  I  felt  a  desire  to  punish  the  offenders. — But  it 
was  my  duty  to  refrain,  and  refrain  I  did  ;  and  I  can  assure  his  royal  highness 
[the  duke  of  Clarence]  that  I  would  still  have  avoided  this  disastrous 
e.ttremity,  if  other  means  had  been  open  to  me." 

The  differences  upon  financial  measures  between  Mr.  Herries  the  Chan- 
cellor of  the  Exchequer,  and  Mr.  Huskisson  Secretary  of  State  for  the 
Colonies,  could  not  be  reconciled  by  lord  Goderich,  and  he  therefore  tendered 
his  resignation  to  the  king  on  the  9th  of  January,  1828.  His  majesty 
immediately  sent  to  lord  Lyndhurst  to  desire  that  he  and  the  duke  of 
Wellington  should  come  to  Windsor.  The  king  told  the  duke  that  he 
wished  him  to  form  a  government  of  which  be  should  be  the  head.  "  He 
said  that  he  thought  the  government  must  be  composed  of  persons  of  both 
opinions  with  respect  to  the  Roman  Catholic  question;  that  he  approved  of 
all  his  late  and  former  servants ;  and  that  he  had  no  objection  to  anybody 
excepting  to  lord  Grey."  *  It  was  understood  that  lord  Lyndhurst  was  to 
continue  in  ofiBce.  The  duke  of  Wellington  immediately  applied  to  Mr.  Peel, 
who,  returning  to  his  post  of  Secretary  of  State  for  the  Home  Department, 

*  "  Memoirs  by  Sir  Rc'jert  Peel,"  part  i.  p.  12  ;  letter  of  the  duke. 
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saw  the  impossibility  of  re-uniting  in  this  administration  those  who  had 
formed  the  Cabinet  of  lord  Liverpool.  He  desired  to  strengthen  the  govern- 
ment of  the  duke  of  Wellington  by  the  introduction  of  some  of  the  more 
important  of  Mr.  Canning's  friends  into  the  Cabinet  and  to  fill  some  of  the 
lesser  offices.  The  earl  of  Dudley,  Mr.  Huskisson,  lord  Palmerston,  and 
Mr.  Charles  Grant  became  members  of  the  new  administration.  Mr.  William 
Lamb,  afterwards  lord  Melbourne,  was  appointed  Chief  Secretary  for 
Ireland.  The  ultra-Tories  were  greatly  indignant  at  these  arrangements 
They  groaned  and  reviled  as  if  the  world  was  unchanged.  The  duke  of 
Wellington  and  Mr.  Peel  had  disappointed  the  country  by  making  a  mixed 
government ;  Mr.  Huskisson  was  odious  to  the  agricultural  and  shipping 
interests  ;  the  whole  cabinet  was  composed  of  a  majority  of  favourers  of  the 
Roman  Catholic  claims ;  above  all,  lord  Eldon  was  omitted.*  The  ex-chan- 
cellor considered  himself  very  ill-used,  and  publicly  said,  "  I  don't  know  why 
I  am  not  a  minister."  Mr.  Peel,  in  his  private  correspondence  of  this  date, 
shows  how  clearly  he  saw  that  the  nation  could  no  longer  be  governed  upon 
the  old  exclusive  principles.  He  was  fast  sliding  into  that  liberality  which 
was  incomprehensible  to  those  who  had  looked  upon  his  previous  career. 
He  writes,  on  the  18th  of  January,  "  I  care  not  for  the  dissatisfaction  of 
ultra-Tories  ;  this  country  ought  not  and  cannot  be  governed  upon  any  other 
principles  than  those  of  firmness,  no  doubt,  but  of  firmness  combined  with 
moderation."  A  fortnight  afterwards  he  asks,  in  writing  to  the  same  corre- 
spondent,— What  would  have  been  the  inevitable  fate  of  a  government  com- 
posed of  himself  and  of  some  ultra-Tories  whom  he  names,  who  would  indeed 
be  supported  by  very  warm  friends,  but  those  very  warm  friends  country 
gentlemen  and  fox-hunters,  who  would  attend  one  night  in  parliament,  but 
who  would  quickly  weary  of  sitting  up  till  one,  two,  or  three  o'clock  in  the 
morning,  fighting  questions  of  detail  ?  The  greater  diiEculty  was  expressed 
in  the  fact  that  the  country  could  no  longer  be  governed  by  "  country  gentle- 
men and  fox-hunters."  + 

On  the  29th  of  January  Parliament  was  opened  by  Commission.  The 
most  important  part  of  the  Royal  Speech  was  that  which,  after  reciting  the 
progress  of  events  in  the  East,  and  referring  to  the  treaty  with  France  and 
Russia,  says — "  With  a  view  to  carry  into  eflfect  the  object  of  the  treaty,  a 
collision,  wholly  unexpected  by  his  Majesty,  took  place  in  the  port  of  Navarino 
between  the  fleets  of  the  contracting  Powers  and  that  of  the  Ottoman  Porte. 
Notwithstanding  the  valour  displayed  by  the  combined  fleet,  his  Majesty 
deeply  laments  that  this  conflict  should  have  occurred  with  the  naval  force  of 
an  ancient  ally ;  but  he  still  entertains  a  confident  hope  that  this  untoward 
event  will  not  be  followed  by  further  hostilities,  and  will  not  impede  that 
amicable  adjustment  of  the  existing  difl'erences  between  the  Porte  and  the 
Greeks,  to  which  it  is  so  manifestly  their  common  interest  to  accede."  The 
expression  "untoward  event"  produced  angry  remonstrances  from  many 
quarters — from  the  Whigs,  from  some  of  lord  Goderich's  ministry,  from  the 
friends  of  sir  Edward  Codrington.  But  all  united  in  declaring  that  no  blame 
was  attached  to  that  gallant  ofiicer.     The  duke  of  Wellington,  in  a  few 

*  "Diary  of  Lord  Colchester,"  vol.  iii.  p.  534 
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Straightforward  words,  defended  the  expression.  The  Treaty  of  July  was  not 
intended  to  lead  to  hostilities.  The  former  government  thought  the  object  of 
the  treaty  would  be  eti'ected  without  hostilities.  "  Therefore,  I  say,  that  whei' 
unfortunately  the  operations  under  the  treaty  did  lead  to  iostilities,  it  was 
an  untoward  circuinstance." 

In  the  debate  upon  the  Address  in  the  House  of  Commons,  Mr. 
Brougham  raised  very  strong  objections  to  the  appointment  of  the  duke  of 
Wellington  as  the  head  of  the  government.  Though  he  professed  to  entertain 
the  highest  opinion  of  the  noble  duke's  military  genius,  he  evidently  under- 
valued his  administrative  talents.  He  thought  a  great  soldier's  experience  was 
no  lit  preparation  for  civil  duties.  Mr.  Brougham  had  not  then  the  advantage 
of  knotting,  through  the  publication  of  the  duke's  "  Despatches,"  how  equal- 
he  was  to  the  highest  statesmanship,  with  probably  the  one  exception  of 
undervaluing  the  strength  of  popular  opinion.  Mr.  Brougham  in  1828 
thought  it  unconstitutional  that  almost  the  whole  patronage  of  the  State 
should  be  placed  in  the  hands  of  a  military  Premier.  With  his  unfailing 
power  of  sarcasm,  he  considered  that  there  was  no  validity  in  the  objection 
that  the  duke  was  incapable  of  speaking  in  public  as  a  First  Minister  ought  to 
speak,  because  he  had  heard  last  year  the  duke  declare  in  another  place,  that 
he  was  unfit  for  the  situation  of  First  Minister,  "  and  he  really  thought  he 
had  never  heard  a  better  speech  in  the  whole  course  of  his  life."  Mr. 
Brougham  wound  up  his  objections  to  the  appointment  of  the  duke  of 
Wellington  by  a  passage  of  splendid  declamation,  whose  concluding  words, 
especially,  were  echoed  through  the  country  with  extraordinary  fervour — with 
an  enthusiasm  which  speedily  carried  forward  the  small  beginnings  of  a 
great  change  to  very  decided  results  which  would  more  than  ever  make  the 
action  of  the  government  in  a  great  degree  dependent  upon  the  opinion  of  the 
people.  When  he  had  called  the  appointment  of  the  duke  of  Wellington  to 
tlie  head  of  the  government  unconstitutional,  let  it  not  be  supposed,  he  said, 
that  he  was  inclined  to  exaggerate.  "  He  was  perfectly  satisfied  that  there 
would  be  no  unconstitutional  attack  on  the  liberties  of  the  people.  These 
were  not  the  times  for  such  an  attempt.  There  had  been  periods  when  the 
country  heard  with  dismay  that  the  soldier  was  abroad.  That  was  not  the 
ease  now.  Let  the  soldier  be  ever  so  much  abroad,  in  the  present  age  he 
could  do  nothing.  There  was  another  person  abroad — a  less  important 
person — in  the  eyes  of  some  an  insignificant  person — whose  labours  had 
tended  to  produce  this  state  of  things — the  Schoolmaster  was  abroad."  * 

It  was  no  idle  boast  of  the  orator  that  education  was  in  various  ways 
raising  the  moral  and  intellectual  character  of  the  community.  There  had 
been  a  real  beginning  of  this  great  work.  Tet  it  was  only  a  beginning. 
To  imagine,  however,  that  England  had  been  wholly  destitute  of  the  means  of 
education,  whilst  the  schoolmaster  was  doing  his  work  efficiently  in  Scotland, 
is  to  a  certain  extent  a  mistake.  When  the  endowed  Grammar-schools  were 
founded,  it  never  entered  into  the  minds  of  their  benefactors  that  all  the  people 
— or.  in  the  language  of  those  ages,  that  ail  the  poor — should  be  instructed. 
A  few  who  were  unable  to  pay  for  their,  education  were  to  be  selected,  and 
these  were  to  receive  for  ever  an  education  of  the  highest  order.     These 

*  Hausard,  vsL  xviii.  col.  58. 
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schools  were  the  natural  successors  of  the  schools  and  chantries  of  the  unre- 
formed  Church.  This  was  the  only  system  of  education  in  England  almost 
up  to  the  time  of  the  Eevolution.  The  commercial  classes  had  then  grown 
into  wealth  and  importance,  and  they  began  to  think  that  schools  in  which 
nothing  was  taught  but  Latin  and  Greek  were  not  altogether  fitted  for  those 
destiued  to  a  life  of  traffic.  At  the  beginning  of  the  eighteenth  century 
there  were  endowments  and  subscriptions  in  most  towns,  not  for  new  Grammar- 
schools,  but  for  new  Free-schools.  During  the  progress  of  education  iu 
recent  years,  it  has  been  common  to  speak  with  contempt  of  these  schools 
and  of  the  instruction  afforded  in  them.  With  a  comparatively  small  popu- 
lation, these  Free-schools,  we  venture  to  think  in  opposition  to  modern 
authorities,  were  admirable  beginnings  of  the  education  of  the  poorer  classes. 
While  the  Grammar-schools  were  making  divines  and  lawyers  and  physicians 
out  of  the  sons  of  the  professional  classes  and  the  wealthier  tradesmen,  the 
Free-schools  were  making  clever  handicraftsmen  and  thriving  burgesses  out  of 
the  sons  of  the  mechanics  and  the  labourers  ;  and  many  a  man  who  had  been  a 
charity-boy  in  his  native  town,  when  he  had  risen  to  competence,  pointed 
with  an  honest  pride  to  the  institution  which  had  made  him  what  he  was, 
and  drew  his  purse-strings  to  perpetuate  for  others  the  benefits  which  he  had 
himself  enjoyed.  The  Eeports  of  the  Commissioners  for  Inquiry  into  Charities 
presented  in  1842,  showed  that  the  annual  income  of  the  Grammar-schools 
(some,  however,  being  exempted  from  the  inquiry)  was  152,047Z.,  and  the 
income  of  the  Free-schools  141,385/.  There  was  also  an  income  amounting 
to  19,112Z.  belonging  to  charities  for  general  educational  purposes.  This 
income  was  a  small  educational  foundation  for  the  whole  population  ia 
England  and  Wales  at  the  beginning  of  the  nineteenth  century.  The  first 
attempt  to  place  the  instruction  of  the  poor  upon  a  broader  basis  was 
by  the  establishment  of  Sunday  schools  iu  1783.  Mr.  Malthus  (in  1803) 
described  these  institutions  as  very  few,  some  objectionable,  and  all  imper- 
fect. But  the  Parliamentary  Eeturns  of  1818  exhibit  5100  Sunday  schooh, 
attended  by  452,000  children.  In  1833  the  number  of  Suuday  school 
scholars  exceeded  a  million  and  a  half.  In  1818,  the  Returns,  under  t. 
Circular  Letter  addressed  to  the  ministers  of  the  respective  parishes,  showed 
that  there  were  about  15,000  unendowed  day-schools,  containing  about 
500,000  scholars.  Of  these  336,000  were  in  the  ordinary  schools, — the  private 
day-schools,  such  as  have  always  existed  amongst  us,  for  the  education  of  the 
middle  and  poorer  classes.  There  were  only  tlien,  when  the  systems  of  Bell 
and  Lancaster  had  been  in  operation  about  twelve  years,  175,000  scholars 
receiving  instruction  partly  or  wholly  gratuitous  through  the  operation  of 
private  benevolence.  Four  years  after  Mr.  Brougham  had  declared  that  the 
Schoolmaster  was  abroad,  the  Government  Eeturns  showed  that  both  the 
paying  and  the  non-paying  scholars  in  the  unendowed  day-schools  were  more 
than  doubled. 

Moving  onwards  in  other  roads  than  that  of  school  education,  the  School- 
master was  abroad.  "The  Society  for  the  Diffusion  of  Useful  Knowledge" 
originated  with  Mr.  Brougham  in  1826.  It  had  long  been  felt  that  books 
of  sound  information  were,  through  their  dearness,  inaccessible  to  the  bulk 
of  the  people.  Constable,  in  1825,  was  "  meditating  nothing  less  than  a 
total  revolution  in  the  art  and  traffic  of  bookselling."     He  would  issue  "  a 
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three  shilling  or  half-crown  volume  every  month,  which  must  and  shall  sell, 
not  by  thousands  or  tens  of  thousands,  but  by  hundreds  of  thousands — ay, 
by  millions."*  The  sanguine  bookseller  published  his  "Miscellany,"  which  led 
the  way  in  the  combination  of  superior  literature  with  comparative  cheap- 
ness ;  but  its  sale  was  numbered  by  hundreds  rather  than  by  millions.     In 

1827,  "  The  Society  for  the  Diffusion  of  Useful  Knowledge  "  commenced  the 
publication  of  their  Sixpenny  Treatises — valuable  manuals,  but  still  far  from 
supplying  what  the  hard-worked  classes  wanted  in  the  union  of  goodness  and 
cheapness.  Nevertheless  the  modern  epoch  of  Cheap  Literature  was  com- 
mencing. "  The  London  Mechanics'  lustitutiou"  was  inaugurated  in  1823 
by  Dr.  Birkbeck;  and  gradually  similar  institutions  were  founded  in  populous 
towns  of  England  and  Scotland.  In  1828,  "  The  London  University  "  was 
opened,  the  building  having  been  in  progress,  and  the  organization  nearly 
completed,  in  1826  and  1827.  To  Mr.  Brougham  belongs  the  honour  of 
being  amongst  the  most  zealous  for  the  formation  of  this  institution  for  the 
hij^her  branches  of  education,  independent  of  religious  opinions.  The 
opposite  plan  of  "  King's   College  "  was  developed  at  a  public  meeting  in 

1828.  Unquestionably  at  this  period  "the  schoolmaster  was  abroad."  In 
setting  forth  upon  his  mission  he  had  to  climb  the  steepest  hill,  like  the 
prince  of  the  Arabian  story,  surrounded  by  a  chorus  of  hisses  and  execrations. 
But  he  went  steadily  on  his  way,  stopping  his  ears  to  these  sounds  of  impo- 
tent fury  ;  and  the  prize  which  he  won  was  the  power  of  accomplishing  all 
needful  reforms  by  moral  force,  so  that  those  who  once  feared  and  despised 
the  people  should  never  more  be  ready  to  proclaim  that  "  the  soldier  was 
abroad." 

On  the  ninth  day  after  the  meeting  of  Parliament,  Mr.  Brougham  took 
that  position  which  he  has  ever  since  maintained,  of  being  the  most  inde- 
fatigable and  persevering  of  Law  reformers.  The  reformation  of  the  Criminal 
Law  was  no  longer  opposed,  except  by  a  few  whose  opinions  had  very 
speedily  come  to  be  considered  as  worthless  as  they  were  obsolete.  A  Com- 
mission had  been  appointed  to  inquire  into  abuses  in  Courts  of  Equity.  The 
course  of  improvement  which  was  open  to  Mr.  Brougham  was  to  promote  an 
inquiry  "  into  the  defects  occasioned  by  time  and  otherwise  in  the  laws  of 
this  realm  of  England,  as  administered  in  the  Courts  of  Common  Law."  Mi 
Brougham  introduced  his  motion  in  a  speech  of  nearly  six  hours.  It  has 
been  said  of  this  speech,  "  its  huge  length  and  unwieldy  dimensions  com- 
pelled attention."  t  These  are  not  the  qualities  which  usually  compel  atten- 
tion in  the  House  of  Commons.  During  that  extraordinary  exhibition  oi 
the  rare  ability  to  mass  an  infinity  of  details,  so  as  to  make  each  contribute 
something  to  tlie  general  efiiect,  the  attention  of  the  House  was  uninterruptedly 
sustained.  The  first  listeners  were  amongst  the  last.  Whilst  the  orator 
exiiibited  no  signs  of  physical  exhaustion,  scarcely  one  of  his  audience  seemed 
to  feel  a  sense  of  weariness.  |  The  peroration  of  this  great  efibrt  of  memory 
and  judgment  was  the  only  portion  that  could  be  properly  deemed  rhetorical : 

*  Lockhart's  "Life  of  Scott,"  vol.  vi.  p.  31. 

+  Roebuck,  "History  of  the  Whig  Miuistry,"  vol.  i.  p.  50. 

X  We  speak  from  personal  observation,  having  sat  under  the  gallery  with  the  object  oi 
preparing  the  speech  for  publication  in  a  more  enlarged  shape  than  the  reports  of  the  daily 
papera. 
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— "  It  was  the  boast  of  Augustus — it  formed  part  of  the  glare  in  which  the 
perfidies  of  his  earlier  years  were  lost — that  he  found  Kome  of  brick,  and 
left  it  of  marble ;  a  praise  not  unworthy  a  great  prince,  and  to  which  the 
present  reign  also  has  its  claims.  But  how  much  nobler  will  be  the  sove- 
reign's boast,  when  he  shall  have  it  to  say,  that  he  found  law  dear,  and  left 
it  cheap  ;  found  it  a  sealed  book — left  it  a  living  letter  ;  found  it  the  patri- 
mony of  the  rich — left  it  the  inheritance  of  the  poor ;  found  it  the  two-edged 
sword  of  craft  and  oppression — left  it  the  staff  of  honesty  and  the  shield  of 
innocence!"  On  the  adjourned  debate  of  the  29th  of  February,  upon  Mr, 
Brougham's  proposition  for  a  Commission,  the  Government,  through  the 
Law  Officers  and  the  Home  Secretary,  expressed  its  intention  so  far  to  concur 
in  the  motion  as  to  consent  that  separate  Commissions  should  issue — one 
for  inquiry  into  the  progress  of  suits  at  Common  Law ;  the  other  into  the 
state  of  the  Laws  affecting  Eeal  Property.  Mr.  Brougham  concurring  in  this 
alteration,  the  two  Commissions  were  forthwith  appointed. 

The  House  of  Commons  was  now  fairly  engaged  in  the  work  of  improve- 
ment. On  the  motion  of  Mr.  Peel  a  Select  Committee  was  appointed  to 
inquire  into  the  Public  Income  and  Expenditure ;  to  consider  measures  for 
an  effectual  control  on  all  charges  connected  with  this  receipt  and  expendi- 
ture ;  and  also  for  reducing  the  expenditure  without  detriment  to  the  public 
service.  No  one  can  trace  the  course  of  our  parliamentary  history  after  the 
close  of  the  war,  without  feeling  how  much  of  the  tardy  recognition  by  the 
government  of  principles  of  financial  economy  was  due  to  the  unwearied  exer- 
tions of  Mr.  Hume.  His  views,  however  they  might  at  times  be  impracticable, 
produced  as  a  whole  the  inevitable  triumph  of  all  zealous  and  continuous 
labour.  Mr.  Secretary  Peel  early  in  the  Session  proposed  another  measure 
which,  he  said,  might  at  first  sight  appear  limited  in  its  application,  and  local 
in  its  objects,  but  which  was  connected  with  considerations  of  the  highest 
importance  to  the  well-being  of  the  country.  He  proposed  that  a  Committee 
should  be  appointed  to  inquire  into  the  state  of  the  Police  of  the  Metropolis. 
In  the  next  Session  of  Parliament  Mr.  Peel  carried  his  great  plan  for  abo- 
lishing the  local  establishments  of  nightly  watch  and  police,  for  forming  the 
Metropolitan  Police  District,  and  for  appointing  a  sufficient  number  of  able 
men  under  the  direction  of  the  Secretary  of  State  to  be  the  police  force  for 
the  whole  of  this  district.  For  several  years  a  prodigious  clamour  was  raised 
against  this  force,  not  only  by  thieves  and  street-walkers,  but  by  respectable 
upholders  of  the  Ancient  Watch,  and  by  zealous  friends  of  the  nation's  free- 
dom, who  dreamt  that  the  New  Police  would  have  the  certain  eflect  of 
depriving  us  of  our  immemorial  liberties.  The  New  Police  was  to  be  "  the 
most  dangerous  and.  efl'ective  engine  of  despotism."  Sensible  men  were 
satisfied  to  believe  that  Mr.  Peel's  innovation  would  have  no  other  effect  upon 
our  liberties  than  that  of  depriving  us  "  of  the  liberty  we  have  hitherto  en- 
joyed of  being  robbed  and  knocked  on  the  head  at  discretion  of  their  honours 
the  thieves."  * 

A  great  parliamentary  struggle  was  at  hand  in  1828,  which  was  the  pre- 
lude to  a  still  more  important  conflict  in  1829.  This  was  lord  JohnEussell's 
motion,  on  ihe  26th  of  February,  for  a  Committee  of  the  whole  House  to  con- 

•  Fonblarque,  "England  under  Seven  Administrations,"  voL  i.  p.  266. 
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sider  of  so  much  of  the  Acts  of  the  13  &  25  of  Charles  II.  aa  requires 
persons,  before  admission  into  any  office  in  corporations,  or  having  accepted 
any  office  civil  or  military,  or  any  place  of  trust  under  the  Crown,  to  receive 
the  sacrament  of  the  Lord's  Supper,  according  to  the  practice  of  the  Church 
of  England.  The  motion  was  opposed  by  Mr.  Huskisson,  lord  Palmerston, 
and  Mr.  Peel.  It  was  oppoped,  says  sir  Eobert  Peel  in  his  Memoirs,  "  with 
all  the  influence  and  authority  of  the  Government  recently  appointed." 
Nevertheless,  on  a  division  on  the  motion  of  lord  John  Eussell,  it  was  carried 
by  a  majority  of  forty-four,  there  being  two  hundred  and  thirty-seven  in  favour 
of  the  motion,  and  one  hundred  and  ninety-three  against  it.  Sir  Robert 
Peel  says,  in  his  Memoirs,  that  the  administration  considered  that  they  should 
not  be  justified  in  abandoning  the  service  of  the  Crown  in  consequence  of 
this  defeat,  and  farther,  that  it  would  have  been  very  unwise  hastily  to  com- 
mit the  House  of  Lords  to  a  conflict  with  the  House  of  Commons  on  a  ques- 
tion of  this  nature.  Mr.  Peel  eventually  proposed  a  measure  of  compromise — 
that  a  declaration  should  be  substituted  in  place  of  the  Sacramental  Test. 
The  Bill  as  amended  passed  the  House  of  Commons,  and  met  with  very  little 
efl'ectual  opposition  in  the  House  of  Lords,  the  two  Archbishops  and  three 
bishops  speaking  in  its  favour.  Sir  Eobert  Peel  says  that  the  conciliatory 
adjustment  of  the  question  was  what  he  earnestly  desired ;  that  had  any 
other  course  been  taken  by  the  Government  the  final  result  of  parliamentary 
discussion  would  probably  have  been  the  same — namely,  the  repeal  uf  the 
Test  and  Corporation  Acts ;  and  that  it  may  fairly  be  questioned  whether 
the  repeal  would  have  taken  place  under  circumstances  more  favourable  tc 
the  true  interests  of  the  Church,  or  more  conducive  to  the  maintenance  of 
harmony  and  goodwill  amongst  the  professors  of  dififerent  religious  creeds. 
It  was  in  vain  that  lord  Eldou  described  the  bill  to  be  "  as  bad,  as  mischie- 
vous, and  as  revolutionary  as  the  most  captious  Dissenter  could  wish  it  to  be." 
He  nevertheless  prophesied  truly  when  he  said,  "  Sooner  or  later,  perhaps 
in  this  very  year,  almost  certainly  in  the  next,  the  concessions  to  the  Dis- 
senters must  be  followed  by  the  like  concessions  to  the  Eoman  Catholics."  ♦ 
Mr.  Huskisson  opposed  the  repeal  of  the  Corporation  and  Test  Act  upon  tho 
same  principle  which  had  determined  Mr.  Canning's  opposition.  "  I  am 
convinced,"  said  Mr.  Huskisson,  "  that  the  present  measure,  so  far  from  being 
a  step  in  favour  of  the  Catholic  claims,  would,  if  successful,  be  the  means  of 
arraying  an  additional  power  against  them."  However  eager  for  the  applica- 
tion of  religioQs  toleration  to  themselves,  the  greater  number  of  English 
Dissenters  were  ready  to  make  common  cause  with  the  Brunswick  clubs,  who, 
without  the  slightest  reference  to  political  dangers,  clung  to  the  extremest 
assertion  of  Protestant  Supremacy. 

The  support  which  Mr.  Huskisson's  opinions  derived  from  his  position  as 
a  Minister  of  the  Crown  very  soon  came  to  an  end.  He  entered  the 
Cabinet  aa  a  suspected  man  who  was  desirous  of  carrying  forward  his  policy 
upon  the  questions  of  Corn-laws  and  commercial  restrictions  much  faster 
than  the  head  of  the  Government  and  the  majority  in  Parliament  deemed 
prudent  and  profitable.  There  were  two  cases  of  borough  corruption  before 
the  House    of    Commons,    those    of    Penryn    and    East    Eetford,    which 

•  Twiss,  vol.  iji.  p.  38. 
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imperatively  called  for  disfranchisemeut.  On  the  discussions  with  regard 
to  these  disfranchisements  it  had  been  proposed  that  the  seats  of  these  offend- 
ing boroughs  should  be  transferred  to  Manchester  and  Birmingham.  The 
Ministry  opposed  the  proposition  for  giving  both  seats  to  these  great  com- 
munities. The  bill  for  disfranchising  Penryn  and  giving  its  seats  to  Man- 
chester was  expected  to  be  thrown  out  by  tlie  Lords.  The  seats  for  one 
borough  only  would  have  to  be  transferred.  Mr.  Huskisson,  in  one  of  these 
debates,  had  declared  that  if  there  were  only  one  case  before  the  House  he 
would  have  no  hesitation  in  transferring  the  franchise  to  Birmingham.  On 
the  i9th  of  May  Mr.  Calvert  moved  that  the  franchise  of  East  Eetford  should 
be  extended  to  the  neighbouring  hundred.  Mr.  Huskisson  in  vain  desired  the 
postponement  of  the  question  ;  but  when  his  vote  was  claimed  for  Birming- 
ham, upon  the  ground  of  consistency,  he  yielded,  and  voted  with  the  minority 
against  the  Government.  He  went  home,  he  says,  observing  the  intelligible 
looks  of  some,  and  hearing  the  audible  whispers  of  others,  and,  perhaps  mag- 
nifying the  impression  which  his  vote  m.ight  make,  wrote,  before  he  went  to 
rest,  a  letter  to  the  duke  of  Wellington,  offering  him  the  opportunity  of 
placing  tlie  office  of  Colonial  Secretary  in  other  hands,  "  as  the  only  means  in 
my  power  of  preventing  the  injury  to  the  king's  service  which  may  ensue 
from  the  appearance  of  disunion  in  his  Majesty's  councils."  The  duke 
immediately  took  the  letter  to  the  king,  regarding  it  as  an  absolute  resigna- 
tion. The  letter  was  marked  "  private  and  confidential."  Friends  of  Mr. 
Huskisson  went  to  the  duke,  contending  that  Mr.  Huskisson's  letter  did  not 
convey  a  formal  resignation  ;  that  it  was  a  mistake  :  "  It  is  no  mistake,"  said 
the  inflexible  premier,  and  the  words  passed  into  a  common  form  of  speech. 
Tiiose  of  Mr.  Canning's  ministry  who  had  joined  the  government  of  the  duke 
of  Wellington  felt  that  this  stern  aud  resolute  attitude  was  intended  to  get 
rid  of  them  altogether.  Lord  Dudley,  Mr.  Grant,  lord  Palnierston,  and  Mr. 
Lamb  resigned  ttieir  offices.  Sir  George  Murray  succeeded  Mr.  Huskisson 
as  Secretary  of  War  and  the  Colonies  ;  sir  Henry  Hardinge  became  Secretary 
at  War  in  the  place  of  lord  Palmerston ;  the  earl  of  Aberdeen  Secretary  of 
State  for  Foreign  Affairs  in  the  place  of  earl  Dudley  ;  and  Mr.  Vesey  Fitz- 
g;erald  President  of  the  Board  of  Trade  in  the  place  of  Mr.  Charles  Grant. 
Other  changes  in  civil  and  diplomatic  appointments  were  the  necessary  conse- 
quence of  this  rupture. 

The  able  French  minister,  who  had  ample  experience  of  party  conflicts 
during  the  term  of  representative  government  in  his  own  country,  at  once 
assumes  that  the  duke  of  Wellington  and  Mr.  Peel,  in  eagerly  seizing  the 
opportunity  of  removing  the  four  Canningites  from  the  Cabinet,  and  of 
supplying  their  places  with  Tories,  ''  tLus  manifested  their  anxious  desire  to 
rally  all  Protestants  beneath  the  same  standard,  and  to  restore  unity  of 
principles  and  purpose  in  the  government."*  A  little  more  than  a  week 
before  the  discussion  on  the  disfranchisement  of  East  Retford,  sir  Francis 
Burdett  had  obtained  for  the  first  time  in  the  parliament  of  1826  a  majority 
of  the  House  of  Commons  in  favour  of  the  Eoman  Catholic  claims.  The 
resolution  was  affirmed  by  a  majority  of  272  to  266.  Sir  Eobert  Peel  says 
in  his  Memoirs  that  he  should  have  declined  to  remain  Minister  for  the  Home 
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Department  and  to  lead  tlie  House  of  Conimons,  being  in  a  minority  on  the 
most  important  of  domestic  questions.  The  duke  of  "Wellington's  govern- 
ment was  in  danger  from  the  retirement  of  Mr.  Huskisson  and  his  Iriends, 
and  Mr.  Peel  therefore  remained  to  give  his  support  to  a  Cabinet  which  now 
appeared  to  be  wholly  constructed  upon  the  principle  of  hostility  to  the 
Catholic  claims.  The  resolution  for  considering  the  Catliolic  claims  which 
had  been  carried  in  the  House  of  Commons  was  debated  in  the  House  o' 
Lords  on  the  9th  and  10th  of  June.  The  majority  against  the  motion  which 
had  passed  in  the  House  of  Commons  was  forty-four.  But  there  were 
admissions  in  the  course  of  the  debate  which  were  as  important  as  a  majority 
in  favour  of  the  resolution.  The  lord  chancellor  and  the  duke  of  Wellington 
had  admitted  that  the  Catholic  question  was  a  great  difficulty,  out  ot  which 
they  at  present  saw  no  outlet.  "This  statement,"  said  the  marquis  of 
Lansdowne,  "  having  been  made  by  two  noblemen  so  high  in  the  confidence 
of  the  sovereign,  it  almost  necessarily  follows  that  it  is  accompanied  with  their 
intention  of  looking  at  this  difficulty  with  a  view  to  its  final  arrangement."  * 
The  appointment  of  Mr.  Vesey  Fitzgerald  to  a  ministerial  office  caused  a 
vacancy  in  the  representation  of  the  county  of  Clare.  The  contest  for  this 
seat  produced  events  in  Ireland  "  of  deep  importance,  especially  in  their 
relation  to  the  Catholic  question."  t  Mr.  Fitzgerald  was  a  person  of  great 
influence  in  the  county  of  Clare.  He  had  conciliated  the  Eoman  Catholics 
by  a  constant  advocacy  in  Parliament  for  the  removal  of  their  disabilities. 
Certainly  no  Protestant  could  have  had  a  fairer  chance  of  support,  not  only 
from  the  landlords  but  from  their  tenantry.  Yet  the  whole  power  of  the 
Catholic  Association  was  called  forth  to  prevent  his  return,  and  to  secure  the 
election  of  Mr.  O'ConneU,  who,  by  his  faith,  was  disqualified  from  sitting  in 
Parliament.  During  the  short  administration  of  Mr.  Canning  the  Association, 
founded  in  1823,  had  voluntarily  dissolved  itself,  having  confidence  that  the 
Minister  would  bring  forward  some  efl'ectual  measure  of  relief.  The  accession 
to  power  of  the  duke  of  Wellington  and  Mr.  Peel,  and  the  subsequent 
changes  in  the  Cabinet  which  had  disturbed  the  balance  of  opinions  on  the 
greatest  question  of  domestic  policy,  revived  the  Association  with  new  strength, 
which  was  calculated  to  produce  the  most  serious  alarm.  Lord  Anglesey 
the  Lord- Lieutenant,  had  gone  to  Ireland  with  the  decided  opinion  that  con- 
cessions to  the  Catholics  should  be  refused.  What  he  saw  there  in  the 
summer  of  1828  produced  in  his  mind  a  conviction  of  the  positive  danger  of 
persevering  in  the  old  system  of  policy.  Mr.  O'Connell,  whose  power  as 
a  demagogue  was  probably  never  exceeded  by  any  Irishman  or  English- 
man— gifted  with  a  popular  oratory  which  completely  won  the  hearts  of 
a  fervid  peasantry — professing  the  utmost  deference  to  the  Catholic  priest- 
hood, which  he  swayed  as  much  by  his  devotion  as  a  son  of  the  Church 
as  by  hia  prompt  and  versatile  ability — wanting  perhaps  "  very  deter- 
mined courage,"  J  but  with  every  other  quality  for  the  leader  of  a  rebellion 
— Mr.  O'Connell  stirred  up  his  countrymen  to  a  madness  of  which  the 
Clare  election  was  the  type.  The  Catholics  had  a  common  grievance  and 
1  common  sympathy,  which,  since  the  Union,  had  been  a  constant  source 
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of  irritation  and  of  occasional  alarm.  But  a  real  sense  of  the  imminent 
danger  of  refusing  concession  had  never  been  produced,  until  the  prooi 
was  supplied  by  the  Clare  election  that  local  and  personal  attachments 
were  weakened,  that  the  friendly  relations  of  men  in  different  classes  wern 
loosened,  and  that  a  power  had  arisen  "  to  unite  the  scattered  elements  oi 
society  into  a  homogeneous  and  disciplined  mass,  yielding  willing  obedience 
to  the  assumed  authority  of  superior  intelligence,  hostile  to  the  law  and  to 
the  government  which  administered  it."*  At  the  period  of  the  Clare  election 
the  Lord-Lieutenant  wrote  to  the  Home  Secretary  that  he  was  quite  certain 
that  the  agitators  could  lead  on  the  people  to  rebellion  at  a  moment's  notice, 
but  that  the  hope  of  tranquillity,  present  and  future,  rested  upon  the  belief 
of  O'Connell  and  his  friends  that  they  could  carry  their  cause  by  agitafion 
and  intimidation,  without  coming  to  blows.  Lord  Anglesey  believed  their 
success  to  be  inevitable.  "  There  may  be  rebellion ;  you  may  put  to  death 
thousands  ;  you  may  suppress  it ;  but  it  will  only  be  to  put  off  the  day  of 
compromise,  and  in  the  meantime  the  country  is  still  more  impoverished,  and 
the  minds  of  the  people  are,  if  possible,  still  more  alienated."t  On  the  5th 
of  July  JMr.  O'Connell  was  elected  for  Clare.  A  petition  against  his  return 
was  presented  to  the  House  of  Commons,  but  nothing  was  done,  for  the 
Session  was  nearly  at  an  end.  The  great  Agitator  did  not  attempt  to  take 
his  seat  during  the  three  weeks  which  elapsed  between  his  return  and  the 
prorogation  of  Parliament,  He  bad  sis  months  before  him  for  continued 
agitation.  The  Session  closed  on  the  2Sth  of  July,  without  a  word  in  the 
King's  Speech  regarding  Ireland. 

The  duke  of  Wellington,  in  the  course  of  a  debate  in  May,  1829,  said,  "  It 
IS  now  well  known  that  during  the  whole  of  the  last  autumn  and  summer  I 
had  those  measures  in  contemplation  which  have  been  since  brought  into 
effect.  It  is  also  well  known  that  my  principal  object,  and  that  to  which  all 
my  efforts  were  directed,  was  to  prevail  upon  the  person  in  these  kingdoms 
the  moat  interested  of  all  others,  from  his  situation,  in  the  settlement  of  the 
Catholic  question,  to  give  his  consent  to  its  being  brought  forward."  J  In 
the  autumn  and  summer  of  1828  the  duke  had  not  only  a  difficulty  with 
the  king,  but  with  the  one  of  most  importance  amongst  his  colleagues. 
At  the  beginning  of  August  the  Premier  and  the  Lord  Chancellor  had 
been  in  communication  with  the  King.  Mr.  Peel  was  invited  to  participate 
in  the  proposed  arrangement.  He  gave  his  deliberate  opinion  by  letter 
to  the  duke  of  Wellington,  that  there  was  upon  the  whole  less  of  evil 
iu  making  a  decided  effort  to  settle  the  Catholic  question  than  in  leaving 
it,  as  it  had  been  lelt,  an  open  question.  Mr.  Peel,  liowever,  proposed 
to  retire  from  the  government,  although  he  was  willing  to  support  it, 
but  unwilling  to  undertake  the  management  of  this  business  in  the 
House  of  Commons.  Twenty  years  after,  he  says  tliat  this  letter  was 
svritten  with  a  clear  foresight  of  the  penalties  to  which  the  course  he  resolved 
to  take  would  expose  him — "  the  rage  of  party,  the  alienation  of  private 
Iriends,  the  interruption  of  family  affections."  He  would  not  condescend  to 
notice  other  penalties,  such  as  the  loss  of  office  and  of  royal  I'avour,  "  if  they 
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were  not  the  heaviest  iu  the  estimation  of  vulgar  and  low-minded  men 
incapable  of  appreciating  higher  motives  of  public  conduct."  * 

The  efforts  of  the  duke  of  Wellington  to  obtain  the  sanction  of  the  king, 
that  the  whole  subject  of  Irel.and,  including  the  Catholic  question,  should  be 
taken  into  consideration  by  his  confidential  servants,  were  not  successful 
during  the  remaining  months  of  1828.  In  his  interviews  with  the  duke  his 
majesty  manifested  much  uneasiness  and  irritation.  Lord  Ekion  represents 
tiiat  the  king  told  him,  at  an  interview  on  the  28th  of  March,  1829,  that  his 
]\Iinisters  had  threatened  to  resign  if  the  measures  were  not  proceeded  in,  and 
that  he  had  said  to  them,  "  Go  on,"  when  an  interview  which  had  lasted  several 
hours  had  brought  him  into  such  a  state  that  he  hardly  knew  what  he  waa 
about.f  Mr.  Peel,  very  early  in  the  course  of  these  discussions,  had  expressed 
his  opinion  that  whenever  it  was  once  determined  that  an  attempt  should  be 
made  by  the  Government  to  settle  the  Catholic  question,  the  settlement 
should  be,  if  possible,  a  complete  one.  Partial  concessions  would  be  of  no 
use.  J  On  the  12th  of  January,  1829,  the  six  Ministers  who  had  voted 
uniformly  against  the  Catholic  claims,  had  each  a  separate  interview  with  his 
Majesty,  when  he  intimated  his  consent  that  the  whole  question  of  Ireland 
should  be  considered  without  his  being  pledged  by  such  consent  to  adopt  the 
views  of  his  confidential  servants,  however  unanimous  they  might  be.  On 
the  17th  the  duke  of  Wellington  wrote  to  Mr.  Peel,  that  he  did  not  see  the 
slightest  chance,  in  consequence  of  what  had  passed  in  interviews  with  the 
king,  and  with  certain  of  the  bishops,  of  getting  rid  of  these  difficulties,  if 
Mr.  Peel  should  not  continue  in  office.  Mr.  Peel  yielded  to  this  earnest 
solicitation.  When  the  draft  of  the  Speech  from  the  Throne  was  submitted 
to  the  king,  he  gave  a  reluctant  assent  to  the  passage  which  implied  an 
intention  on  the  part  of  the  Government  to  make  a  decisive  effort  to  adjust 
the  Catholic  question.  The  Parliament  was  opened  by  Commission  on  the 
5th  of  February.  The  day  before  the  meeting  of  Parliament  Mr.  Peel 
addressed  a  letter  to  the  Vice-Chancellor  of  Oxford  expressing  his  intention 
to  vacate  his  seat  for  that  University. 

In  the  Speech  from  the  Throne  the  existence  of  an  Association  in  Ireland 
dangerous  to  the  public  peace,  and  inconsistent  with  the  spirit  of  the  Con- 
stitution, was  pointed  out,  to  ask  for  such  powers  as  may  enable  his  Majesty 
to  maintain  his  just  authority.  "  His  Majesty  recommends  that,  when  this 
essential  object  shall  have  been  accomplished,  you  should  take  into  your 
deliberate  consideration  the  whole  condition  of  Ireland ;  and  that  you  should 
review  the  laws  which  impose  civil  disabilities  on  his  Majesty's  Eoman 
Catholic  subjects.  You  wiU  consider  whether  the  removal  of  those  disabili- 
ties can  be  effected  consistently  with  the  full  and  permanent  security  of  our 
establishments  in  Church  and  State,  with  the  maintenance  of  the  lieformed 
Keligion  established  by  law,  and  of  the  rights  and  privileges  of  the  bishops  and 
of  the  clergy  of  this  realm,  and  of  the  churches  committed  to  their  charge." 
In  the  House  of  Peers  the  duke  of  Wellington  announced  that  the  measure 
which  it  was  the  intention  of  the  Government  to  propose  for  the  adoption 
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of  Parliament,  would  extend  to  the  removal  generally  of  all  civil  disabiliHes 
under  which  the  Roman  Catholics  laboured,  with  exceptions  solely  resting 
on  special  grounds.  In  the  House  of  Commons  Mr.  Peel  made  a  similar 
announcement.  The  great  contest  in  Parliament  was  not  to  come  on  till 
Mr.  Peel  should  be  in  his  place  to  take  his  proper  share  in  the  discussions. 
He  was  persuaded  to  allow  his  name  to  be  put  in  nomination  for  re-election 
at  Oxford.  His  friends  did  not  sufficiently  estimate  the  power  of  a  party  cry. 
Sir  Eobert  Inglis,  his  opponent,  was  finally  returned  by  a  majority  of  one 
hundred  .and  forty-six  votes.  Lord  Colchester  records  the  termination  of  the 
election,  adding,  "  Cheers  for  lord  Eldon  in  Convocation,  hisses  for  the  King, 
hisses  and  groans  for  Peel."  Nevertheless  the  value  of  these  hisses  and 
groans  may  be  tested  from  the  fact  that  Mr.  Peel  polled  twice  as  many  first- 
class  men  as  sir  Eobert  Inglis,  and  the  "  No- Popery"  and  "  Church  in 
Danger"  cries  were  not  universally  successful,  for  he  had  three  hundred  and 
thirty-three  clergymen  amongst  his  supporters.  Mr.  Peel  took  hia  seat  for 
Westbury  on  the  3rd  of  March.  The  Bill  for  suppressing  the  Catholic 
Association  had  passed  during  the  Secretary's  absence  from  Parliament.  In 
that  interval  several  thousand  petitions  were  presented  to  Parliament, — the 
greater  part  against  the  proposed  measures  of  concession.  Lord  Eldon  was 
the  most  indefatigable  in  the  enforcement  of  the  prayer  of  these  very  exclu- 
sive productions,  which  echoed  his  own  assertion  on  the  first  night  of  tlie 
Session,  that  if  a  Roman  Catholic  were  ever  admitted  to  form  part  of  the 
Legislature,  or  to  hold  any  of  the  great  offices  of  state,  from  that  moment  the 
sun  of  Great  Britain  was  set  for  ever.  In  the  House  of  Commons  Mr.  Peel 
gave  notice,  on  the  3rd  of  March,  that  on  the  5th  he  would  call  attention  to 
that  part  of  the  speech  from  the  throne  which  referred  to  the  civil  disabili- 
ties of  the  Eoman  Catholics.  On  the  evening  of  the  3rd  the  king  com- 
manded the  duke  of  "Wellington,  lord  Lyndhurst,  and  Mr.  Peel,  to  attend 
him  at  Windsor  on  the  following  day.  The  audience  lasted  five  hours.  The 
king  most  tenaciously  insisted  that  no  alteration  should  be  made  of  the 
ancient  oath  of  supremacy.  The  ministers  as  firmly  maintained  that  without 
this  alteration  the  measure  of  relief  would  be  unavailing.  They  left  the 
roval  closet  in  the  assured  belief  that  their  official  functions  were  at  an  end. 
"  At  the  close  of  the  interview  the  king  took  leave  of  us  with  great  com- 
posure and  great  kindness,  gave  to  each  of  us  a  salute  on  each  cheek,  and 
accepted  our  resignation  of  office,  frequently  expressing  his  sincere  regret  at 
the  necessity  which  compelled  us  to  retire  trom  his  service."  *  Before  the 
king  went  to  rest  a  great  and  sudden  change  had  come  over  him.  He  wrote 
to  the  duke  of  Wellington  to  acquaint  him  that  he  anticipated  so  much 
difficulty  in  the  attempt  to  form  another  administration  that  he  could  not 
dispense  with  the  services  of  those  whose  resignations  he  had  accepted,  and 
that  they  were  at  liberty  to  proceed  with  the  measures  of  which  notice  had 
been  given  in  Parliament,  f 

On  the  5th  of  March,  from  ten  o'clock  in  the  morning,  all  the  avenues  of 
the  House  of  Commons  were  crowded  by  persons  who  hoped  to  gain  admis- 
sion to  the  gallery.  The  doors  were  not  opened  till  six  o'clock  ;  for,  accord- 
ing to  a  notice  previously  given,  the  House  was  called  over.     To  put  an  end 
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to  all  possible  cavil  on  the  part  of  the  king,  Mr.  Peel  had  suggested  to  the 
duke  of  Wellington  that  a  distinct  authority  should  be  given  to  them  to  say 
to   Parliament  that  the  measures  in  contemplation  were  proposed  with  the 
entu'e  sanction  of  his  Majesty.     That  authority  having  been  received  during 
the  night,  Mr.   Peel  commenced  his  speech  in  these  words  : — "  I  rise  as  a 
Minister  of  the  King,  and  sustained  by  the  just  authority  which  belongs  to 
that  character,  to  vindicate  the   advice  given  to  his  Majesty  by  an  united 
Cabinet."     With  regard  to  himself,  he  had  for  years  attempted  to  maintain 
the  exclusion  of  Eoman  Catholics  from   Parliament  and  the  high  offices  of 
state.     He  did  not  think  it  was  an  unnatural  or  unreasonable  struggle.     He 
resigned  it,  in  consequence   of  the  conviction  that  it  could  no   longer  be 
advantageously  maintained.     As  Mr.  Peel  proceeded  to  explain  the  proposed 
measure,  in  a  speech  of  four  hours,  the  cheers  of  the  House  were  occasionally 
heard  in  Westminster  Hall.     The  Bill  would  admit  a  Eoman   Catholic  to 
Parliament   upon  taking  an  oath,  in  place  of  the  old  oath  of  supremacy,  that 
he  would  support  the  existing  institutions  of  the  State,  and  not  injure  those 
of  the  Church.     It  would  admit  a  Eoman  Catholic  to  all  the  greatest  offices 
of  government,  with  the  exception  of  Eegent,  Lord  Chancellor  of  England, 
and  Lord  Chancellor   and  Viceroy  of  Ireland.      All  corporate  ofBces  and 
municipal   privileges,  all  that  pertained  to   the   administration  of  justice, 
would  be  open  to  Eoman  Catholics.     From  all  offices  connected  with  the 
Church,  with  its  universities  and  schools,  and  from  Church  patronage,  they 
would  be  necessarily  excluded.     Commands  in  the  army  and  navy  had  been 
open  to  them  before  this  measure.     Connected  with  the   Bill  of  Eelief,  there 
were  securities  and  restrictions  proposed  ;  and  by  a  separate  bill  the  quali- 
fication for  the  freeholder's  electoral  franchise  in  Ireland  was  increased  from 
forty  shillings  to  ten  pounds.     It  is  unnecessary  to  trace  the  course  of  the 
debates  in  either  House  during  the  conflict,  which  lasted  to  the  10th  of  April, 
when  the  Eelief  Bill  was  read  a  third  time  in  the  House  of  Lords  by  a 
majority  of  a  hundred  and  four.     It   had  been  passed  in  the  House  of  Com- 
mons, on  the  30th  of  March,  by  a  majority  of  a  hundred  and  seventy-eight. 
Amidst  the  passionate  invectives,  t)ie  taunts  and  sneers,  of  the  opposers  of 
the  measure,  there  was  one  sentence  in  the  speech  of  a  great  man  who  relied 
upon  no  oratorical  power  for  enforcini;  conviction,  which  made  more  impres- 
sion  upon  the  mind  and  heart  of  the  nation  than  the  highest  displays  of 
argument  or  declamation.      Thus  spoke  the  duke  of  Wellington,  on  moving 
the  second  reading  of  the  Bill  on  the  4th  of  April :   "  My  lords,  I  am  one  of 
those  who  have  probably  passed  a  longer  period  of  my  life  engaged  in  war 
than  most  men,  and  principally,  I  may  say,  in  civil  war  ;  and  I  must  say 
thia^ — that  if  I  could  avoid,  by  any  sacrifice  whatever,  even  one  month  of 
civil  war  iu  the  country  to  which  I  am  attached,  I  would  sacrifice  my  life  in 
order  to  do  it.      I  say  that  there  is  nothing  which  destroys  property  and 
prosperity,  and  demoralizes  character,  to  the  degree  that  civil  war  does  ;  by 
it  the   hand  of  man   is  raised  against  his  neighbour,  against  his  brother,  and 
against  his  father  ;  the  servant  betrays  his  master,  and  the  whole  scene  ends 
in  confusion  and  devastation.     Tet,  my  lords,  this  is  the  resource  to  which 
we  must  have  looked— these  are  the  means  to  which  we  must  have  applied, 
in  order  to  have  put  an  end  to  this  state  of  things,  if  we  had  not  made  the 
option  of  bringing  forward  the  measures,  for  which  I  hold  myself  respon- 
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sible."  *  The  great  Captaiu  was  assailed  as  virulently  as  Mr.  Peel  was 
assailed,  by  the  most  furious  of  those  who  assumed  to  be  the  only  true 
supporters  of  Churcli  and  State.  The  earl  of  Winchelsea  published  a  letter 
in  which  lie  insinuated  that  the  duke  had  supported  the  establishment 
of  King's  College,  that  he  "  might  the  more  effectually,  under  the 
cloak  of  some  outward  show  of  zeal  for  the  Protestant  religion, 
carry  on  his  insidious  designs  for  the  infringement  of  our  liberties, 
and  the  introduction  of  Popery  into  every  department  of  the  State." 
The  duke  demanded  that  the  letter  should  be  withdrawn ;  the  earl  refused 
to  do  so.  On  the  21st  of  March  the  two  peers  had  a  hostile  meeting  in 
Battersea  fields.  The  duke  of  Wellington  fired  without  effect ;  the  earl  of 
"Winchelsea  discharged  his  pistol  in  the  air,  and  then  tendered  a  written 
apology.  In  a  letter  to  the  duke  of  Buckingham  a  month  after  this  transac- 
tion the  duke  of  Wellington  thus  defended  a  conduct  which  he  admitted 
must  have  "  shocked  many  good  men  :" — "The  truth  is  that  tlie  duel  with 
lord  Winchelsea  was  as  much  part  of  the  Roman  Catholic  question,  and  it 
was  as  necessary  to  undertake  it,  and  carry  it  out  to  the  extremity  to  which 
I  did  carry  it,  as  it  was  to  do  everything  else  which  I  did  do  to  attain  the 
object  which  I  had  in  view.  I  was  living  here  in  an  atmosphere  of  calumny. 
I  could  do  nothing  that  was  not  misrepresented  as  having  some  bad  purpose 
in  view."  When  lord  Winchelsea  published  his  letter  the  duke  determined 
to  act  upon  it.  "  The  atmosphere  of  calumny  in  which  I  had  been  some 
time  living  cleared  away.  The  system  of  calumny  was  discontinued."  t  Mr. 
Peel  had  to  endure  calumnies  even  more  galling  than  those  which  the  duke 
of  Wellington  decided  to  resist  by  the  course  which  a  brave  soldier,  jealous 
upon  the  point  of  honour,  was  then  almost  compelled  to  take  in  deference  to 
the  false  opinions  of  society.  Twenty  years  after  this  great  political  struggle 
sir  Robert  Peel  wrote  the  following  solemn  appeal  to  protect  his  memory  • 
"  I  can  with  truth  affirm,  as  I  do  solemnly  affirm  in  the  ])resence  of  Almighty 
God,  '  to  whom  all  hearts  be  open,  all  desires  known,  and  from  whom  no 
secrets  are  hid,'  that  in  advising  and  promoting  the  measures  of  1829  I  was 
swayed  by  no  fear  except  the  fear  of  public  calamity,  and  that  I  acted 
throughout  on  a  deep  conviction  that  those  measures  were  not  only  condu- 
cive to  the  general  welfare,  but  that  they  had  become  imperatively  necessary 
in  order  to  avert  from  interests  which  had  a  special  claim  upon  my  support — 
the  interests  of  the  Church  and  of  institutions  connected  with  the  Church — 
an  imminent  and  increasing  danger."  J 

The  Catbolic  Relief  Bill  received  the  royal  assent  on  the  13th  of  April. 
Lord  Eldon  at  two  previous  audiences  of  George  IV.  had  urged  him  to  refuse 
the  royal  assent.  The  king,  who  was  a  great  actor,  not  only  in  the  power 
of  mimicry  which  he  possessed  but  in  exhibiting  a  well-feigned  passion, 
deceived  his  ex-chancellor  into  the  belief  that  his  old  master  would  peril 
everything,  even  his  throne,  by  this  obsolete  exercise  of  the  royal  prerogative. 
Dangerous,  almost  infatuated,  as  was  this  advice  of  lord  Eldon,  we  cannot 
doubt  his  sincerity  ;  we  cannot  believe  that  any  corrupt  motive,  or  even  any 

*  Hansard,  vol.  xxi.  col.  45. 

t  Duke  of  Buckiogham,  "  Court  of  George  IV.,"  vol.  ii.  p.  397, 

I   "  Memoirs  by  Sir  Robert  Peel,"  vol.  i.  p.  365. 
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personal  ambition,  prompted  his  interference  to  avert  what  be  believed  would 
be  a  great  political  evil.  He  distrusted  the  Roman  Catholics,  not  from  a 
blind  adliercnce  to  a  worn-out  bigotry,  but  from  a  reliance  upon  that 
uiistatesnianlike  caution  which  could  not  look  beyond  a  dark  Present  into  a 
brii^htcr  Future.  Happily,  lie  had  to  deal  with  a  sovereign  of  different 
cluiracter  than  he  who  compelled  Pitt — in  the  fear  that  he  might  drive  the 
king  into  insanity — to  lay  aside  the  implied  pledges  of  the  Union,  and  thus 
to  make  the  Legislature  equh'ocate  for  thirty  years  with  the  just  expectations 
of  disappointed  millions.  A  few  childish  lamentations,  and  there  would  be 
an  end  of  the  opposition  of  George  the  Fourth  to  the  resolve  of  his  Ministry. 
He  would  go  to  Hanover — he  would  return  no  more  to  England — let  them 
get  a  Catholic  king  in  Clarence — were  his  ejaculations  at  the  interview  of 
the  9th  of  April,  On  the  14th  lord  Eidon  wrote  to  his  daughter, — "  The  fatal 
Bill  received  the  royal  assent  yesterday  afternoon.  After  all  I  had  heard  in 
my  visits  not  a  day's  delay."* 

About  a  month  after  the  passing  of  the  Bill  Mr.  O'Connell  was 
introduced  to  the  House  of  Commons  for  the  purpose  of  taking  his 
seat  for  Clare.  A  petition  against  his  return  had  been  referred  to  a 
Committee,  who  declared  that  he  was  duly  returned.  Mr.  O'Connell  had 
been  elected  before  the  passing  of  the  new  Act,  and  the  Clerk  of  the  House 
accordingly  tendered  to  him  the  oath  of  supremacy  which  was  required  to  be 
taken  under  the  old  law.  This  oath  Mr.  O'Connell  refused  to  take,  claiming 
to  take  the  oath  set  forth  in  the  Eelief  Act.  He  was  the  next  day  heard 
at  the  bar.  His  courtesy,  his  moderation,  his  legal  knowledge,  surprised  the 
House,  and  called  forth  the  approving  voices  of  the  great  law  officers  who  had 
opposed  his  claim  at  once  to  take  his  seat.  Upon  a  division  a  new  writ  was 
ordered  for  Clare.  A  large  subscription  was  entered  into  for  securing  Mr. 
O'Connell's  second  return,  which  took  place  on  the  30th  of  July.  His 
violence  at  that  election  was  a  painful  and  disgusting  contrast  to  his  assumed 
gentleness  at  the  bar  of  the  House  of  Commons.  His  unmeasured  words 
almost  induced  a  general  apprehension  that  the  great  measure  of  Catholic 
Emancipation  had  been  too  readily  yielded  to  that  sense  of  an  overwhelming 
necessity  which  had  converted  opposing  statesmen  into  its  responsible 
promoters.  There  was  a  higher  principle  than  the  expediency  which  changed 
the  policy  of  Mr.  Peel — a  principle  thus  proclaimed  out  of  the  walls  of 
Parliament,  to  assert  the  Christian  obligation  of  passing  this  law : — 
"  It  is  the  direct  duty  of  every  Englishman  to  support  the  claims  of 
the  Eonian  Catholics  of  Ireland,  even  at  the  hazard  of  injuring  the 
Protestant  Establishment ;  because  those  claims  cannot  be  rejected  without 
great  injustice ;  and  it  is  a  want  of  faith  in  God  and  an  unholy  zeal  to 
think  that  he  can  be  served  by  injustice,  or  to  guard  against  contingent 
evil  by  committing  certain  sin."  f  This  was  a  great  truth,  maintained  in 
words  not  to  be  forgotten,  by  a  bold  thinker  who  did  not  fear  evU  tongues 
— one  whose  tolerant  zeal  for  the  Church  establishment,  which  he  ardently 
desired  to  uphold,  could  not  shut  his  eyes  to  the  exclusive  pretensions  of  those 

*  Twise,  vol.  iii.  p.  S7- 

+  Dr.  Arnold,  "Christian  Duty  of  considering  the  Roman  Catholic  Cbims." — Misoelloneous 
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who  would  have  built  its  security  upon  a  rotten  foundation.  It  was  a  truth 
who.-»e  constant  recognition  would  support  every  conscientious  statesman 
through  the  perils  with  which  Ireland  would  yet  be  surrounded  ;  would 
neutralize  the  interested  agitation  for  the  Repeal  of  the  Union  which  the  chief 
Agitator  would  for  years  carry  forward  to  the  verge  of  rebellion  ;  would  produce 
the  general  conviction  that  the  "  great  injustice"  being  effectually  removed,  a 
fair  field  would  be  left  for  the  removal  or  amelioration  of  social  evils ;  would 
convert  even  the  terrible  calamity  of  a  famine  into  a  final  blessing ;  would 
"assert  eternal  Providence"  in  manifesting  that  a  righteous  act  would  at 
last  have  its  reward,  in  rendering  the  once  wronged  Ireland  no  more  a  terror 
to  England,  but  the  sharer  of  her  liberty  and  her  prosperity — a  true  sister, 
no  longer  to  be  alienated  by  just  complaints,  much  less  by  demagogic 
violence  and  priestly  stratagem. 

The  Parliament  was  prorogued  on  the  24tb  of  June.  The  landowners 
when  they  returned  to  their  country  mansions  did  not  find  happy  faces 
amidst  either  tenants  or  labourers.  The  summer  and  autumn  were  wet  and 
cold  ;  the  harvest  was  protracted  ;  the  crops  were  ill  got  in,  and  were  hurried 
to  market.  They  were  found  to  be  of  inferior  quality,  and  prices  suffered 
temporarily  a  great  depression.  Then  came  the  severest  winter  since 
1813-14.  Parliament  met  on  the  4th  of  February,  1830.  The  King's  Speech 
lamented  that  notwithstanding  the  indication  of  active  commerce  afforded 
by  increased  exports,  distress  should  prevail  amongst  the  agricultural  and 
manufiicturing  classes.  One  effectual  mode  of  mitigating  the  pressure  upon 
industrial  capital  was  announced  in  the  intention  to  propose  a  considerable 
reduction  in  the  amount  of  public  expenditure.  The  promise  was  realized. 
The  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  proposed,  on  the  15th  of  March,  the  total 
remission  of  the  excise  duties  on  beer,  cider,  and  leather.  Increased  duties 
on  spirits  were  to  supply  a  portion  of  the  deficiency.  The  propositions  of 
the  government  were  finally  agreed  to.  Motions  for  Reform  of  Parliament 
were  brought  forward,  with  the  usual  fate  of  every  previous  attempt  to  carry 
a  sweeping  or  a  partial  measure.  Again  was  it  resolved  that  the  seat  which 
was  vacant  through  the  corruption  of  East  Retford  should  not  be  trans- 
ferred to  Birmingham.  Mr.  O'Connell  proposed  to  bring  in  a  Bill  to 
establish  universal  suffrage,  triennial  parliaments,  and  vote  by  ballot.  Lord 
John  Russell  had  a  counter-proposition  for  additional  representatives  for 
populous  counties  and  large  unrepresented  towns.  The  solution  of  this 
difficult  problem  seemed  as  far  off  as  ever.  It  was  helped  forward  by  the 
imprudent  conduct  of  a  great  peer  who  openly  proclaimed  what  too  many 
of  the  aristocracy  felt  in  their  hearts.  A  petition  was  presented  to  the 
House  of  Commons  complaining  of  the  interference  of  the  duke  of  Newcastle 
in  the  elections  for  the  borough  of  Newark,  and  praying  that  his  power  of 
ejecting  tenants  from  the  property  which  he  held  as  lessee  of  Crown  lands, 
should  be  prevented  in  future  by  the  non-renewal  of  his  lease.  The  govern- 
ment declared  that  it  was  not  their  intention  to  renew  this  lease :  it  was 
unnecessary,  therefore,  to  grant  a  committee  to  inquire  into  this  matter.  The 
debate,  however,  disclosed  a  correspondence  which  roused  a  feeling  of  indig- 
nation throughout  the  land.  A  public  meeting  had  been  held  at  Newark 
to  condemn  the  proceedings  of  the  nobleman  who  appeared  to  have  held  in 
small  respect  the  well-known  resolution  of  the  House  of  Commons  that  it 
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is  a  violation  of  the  privile<j;e3  of  Parliament  for  Peera  of  the  Realm  to 
iuterfere  iu  electious.  The  duke  of  Newcastle  was  invited  to  attend  that 
meeting.  He  declined  to  attend,  and  asked  the  bold  question.  "  May  I  not 
do  what  I  will  with  mine  own  ?"  It  was  the  argument  of  Shylock,  when  he 
demanded  the  pound  of  flesh,  "  'Tis  mine,  and  I  will  have  it."  These  worda 
went  forth  to  teach  Englishmen  that  property  had  its  duties  as  well  as  its 
rights,  preparing  the  way  for  that  quickly-coming  change  when  the 
democratic  element  would  assert  its  claim  to  be  more  respected — when  the 
franchise  would  cease  to  be  considered  as  a  chattel  which  the  great  could  call 
their  own.  One  measure  of  great  importance  was  proposed  this  session  by 
Mr.  Brougham,  as  a  specific  measure  connected  with  his  extensive  views  of 
Law  Eeform  which  he  had  developed  in  1828.  On  the  29th  of  April,  1830, 
he  moved  for  leave  to  bring  iu  a  Bill  to  establish  Local  Jurisdiction  in  certain 
districts  in  England.  He  showed  that  to  recover  small  sums  in  the  superior 
courts  was  a  process  involving  delay  and  expense  which  prevented  a  creditor 
obtaining  the  satisfaction  of  his  just  demands.  It  was  his  hope  that  he  might 
be  eventually  able  to  establish  the  system  of  local  jurisdiction,  from  which  be 
expected  benefits  unspeakably  valuable  to  the  country.  That  hope  was  long 
deferred.  The  County  Courts,  which  were  founded  upon  the  recommenda- 
tion of  the  Common  Law  Commissioners,  arising  out  of  Mr.  Brougham's 
views  in  1830,  and  upon  their  further  enforcement  when  he  became  Lord 
Chancellur,  were  not  established  till  queen  Victoria  had  been  eight  years 
upon  the  throne. 

On  the  24ith  of  May,  a  message  was  sent  to  both  Houses  of  Parliament 
by  the  king,  announcing  his  illness  and  stating  the  inconvenience  of  signing 
public  instruments  with  his  own  hand.  A  Bill  was  introduced  for  the 
appointment  of  commissioners  to  affix  the  king's  sign-manual  by  a  stamp,  in 
the  king's  presence,  and  by  his  immediate  order  given  by  word  of  mouth. 
The  Bill  received  the  royal  assent  on  the  29th  of  May.  On  the  26th  of 
June,  at  three  o'clock  Ln  the  morning,  king  George  the  Fourth  expired  at 
Windsor  Castle.  It  is  difficult  to  look  back  upon  the  career  of  this  prince, 
wliose  sovereignty  either  as  Eegent  or  King  formed  one  of  the  most  impor- 
tant eras  in  the  annals  of  our  country,  without  feeling  how  much  his  life 
had  been  one  of  great  opportunities  wasted  and  of  natural  powers  perverted  ; 
how  the  circumstances  by  which  he  had  been  surrounded  from  his  youth 
were  almost  wholly  injurious  to  his  character  and  his  happiness.  The 
present  generation, — in  some  degree  by  the  force  of  contrast — have  come 
to  look  very  severely  upon  the  faults  of  this  erring  brother.  They  were 
painfully  visited  upon  him  by  the  absence  of  all  domestic  happiness,  by 
the  feeling  that  he  was  not  beloved  or  respected  by  the  people  he  was 
appointed  to  rule  over.  The  duke  of  Wellington  has  given  a  character  of 
the  monarch  who  held  in  dread  the  great  captain's  strong  sense  and 
inflexible  resolution :  "  He  was  indeed,"  said  the  duke,  "  the  most  extra- 
ordinary compound  of  talent,  wit,  buffoonery,  obstinacy,  and  good  feeling — 
in  short,  a  medley  of  the  most  opposite  qualities,  with  a  great  preponder- 
ance of  good — that  I  ever  saw  in  any  character  in  my  life."  * 

*  Kaikes's  "  Diary,"  vol.  i.  p.  9!^ 
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Oath  of  allegiance  taken  by  Peers  and  Commoners — Business  of  Parliament  commenced — Unmea- 
sured language  in  the  House  of  Commons — Motion  for  a  Regency  in  the  event  of  the  king's 
demise — France — Retrospect  of  government  in  reign  of  Charles  X. — Prince  Polignao 
appointed  President  of  the  Council — Sudden  prorogation  of  the  Chambers — Algiers — The 
Royal  Ordinances  promulgated — The  three  days  of  July — Duke  of  Orleans  Lieutenant- 
General  of  the  Kingdom — Abdication  of  Charles  X. — Duke  of  Orleans  King — • 
Recognition  by  England  of  the  new  government  of  France — Revolution  of  Belgium — The 
opening  of  the  Liverpool  and  Manchester  Railway — Early  opposition  to  the  Railway 
system — The  Locomotive  Engine — George  Stephenson — His  son  Robert — Anticipations  of 
the  triumphs  of  Railways — Death  of  Mr.  Huskisson — Opening  of  Parliament — Declaration 
of  the  duke  of  Wellington — The  king's  visit  to  the  City  postponed — Defeat  of  Ministers  on 
the  Civil  List — They  resign — Mr.  Brougham's  parliamentary  position — Administration  of 
earl  Grey  completed — List  of  the  Ministry. 


On  Friday,  the  25th  of  June,  both  Houses  of  Parliament  had  adjourned 
to  the  following  Monday.  The  death  of  George  the  Fourtli  having  taken 
place  at  three  o'clock  on  the  morning  of  the  26th,  summonses  were  issued 
for  the  immediate  attendance  of  the  Peers  for  the  purpose  of  taking  the 
oath  of  allegiance  to  King  William  the  Fourth  as  administered  by  the  Lord 
Chancellor.  According  to  ancient  practice  the  oath  to  the  Commons  was  to 
be  administered  by  the  Lord  Steward.  At  an  early  hour,  therefore,  many 
members  of  the  Lower  House  attended  in  the  Long  GaUery  for  the  purpose 
of  taking  this  oath.  The  Lord  Steward,  the  Marquis  of  Conyngham,  did 
not  arrive  till  late.  When  the  House  did  meet,  Mr.  Brougham  made  an 
indignant  protest  against  the  treatment  which  the  Commons  of  England  had 
experienced;  for  many  members  had  that  morning,  like  himself,  been  kept 
for  hours  dancing  attendance  in  the  Long  Gallery,  and  waiting  the  pleasure 
of  the  Lord  Steward.     On  the  following  Monday  Mr.  Brougham  explained 
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that  lie  sliould  not  have  indulged  in  the  remarks  which  he  had  made  on  the 
Saturday  had  he  been  aware  that  the  Lord  Steward,  being  also  governor  of 
Windsor  Castle,  could  not  leave  till  he  had  handed  over  the  body  of  the 
king  to  the  Lord  Chamberlain.  The  incident  is  scarcely  worth  notice,  except 
a^  affording  a  very  early  indication  of  the  policy  of  Mr.  Brougham — "  that 
he  at  least  had  no  intention  of  any  longer  formini;  a  portion  of  what  was 
termed  his  Majesty's  opposition,  but  that  he  was  about  to  resume  in  earnest 
the  character  of  an  opponent."  *  The  voice  of  public  scandal,  whose  echo 
never  died  away,  asserted  that  the  Marquis  of  Conyngham  and  his  family 
had  very  important  private  interests  to  take  care  of  at  Windsor  Castle,  in 
the  few  hours  that  elapsed  between  the  death  of  the  king  and  their  departure 
from  the  palace  of  which  they  had  long  been  inmates. 

On  the  29th  of  June  the  business  of  parliament  commenced.  A  message 
from  the  king  recommended  "  such  temporary  provision  as  may  be  requisite 
for  the  public  service  in  the  interval  that  may  elapse  between  the  close  of  the 
present  session  and  the  meeting  of  a  new  parliament."  During  the  remaining 
three  weeks  of  the  session  there  was  much  sharp  discussion  in  both  Houses. 
On  the  30th  of  June,  in  the  House  of  Lords,  earl  Grey,  upon  the  question 
of  an  Address  to  his  Majesty,  moved  an  amendment  to  adjourn,  in  order  to 
give  time  for  the  consideration  of  the  Civil  List,  and  the  expediency  of 
providing  a  Regency.  The  original  motion  was  carried  by  a  large  majority. 
In  the  House  of  Commons,  lord  Althorp  moved  a  similar  amendment  which 
was  also  lost.  On  that  night,  alter  the  proposed  amendment  had  been 
negatived,  a  new  debate  arose  upon  the  question  being  put  on  the  original 
Address.  Several  years  had  passed  since  the  House  of  Commons  had  heard 
such  unmeasured  language  as  now  proceeded  from  the  orator  who  was  tlie 
real  leader  of  the  Opposition.  It  is  difficult  to  understand  how  this  fierceness 
should  have  been  provoked  by  any  act  or  manifest  temper  of  the  government 
— by  anything  beyond  the  popular  suspicion  that  the  duke  of  Wellington  was 
an  enemy  to  the  liberties  of  his  country.  A  threat  was  supposed  to  have 
been  held  out  in  the  other  House  by  the  duke  which  Mr.  Brougham  thus  inter- 
preted for  him — ''  if  you  leave  government  in  the  minority,  I  will  resign,  and 
where  then  will  you  get  a  Field-Marshal  to  superintend  your  finances  and  your 
law-courts  ?"  Mr.  Brougham  then  warned  the  government  that  in  the  event 
of  a  new  election  they  might  look  back  even  to  the  parliament  with  some  of 
the  pleasures  of  memory.  Their  case  might  be  the  same  as  that  of  prince 
Polignac,  who  must  needs  send  the  representatives  of  France  to  their 
constituents,  and  in  choosing  a  new  Assembly  that  great  nation  was  up,  not 
in  arms,  but  in  the  panoply  of  reason.  "  We  can  perceive,  air,  in  this 
country  as  in  that,  that  the  day  of  force  is  over,  and  that  the  Minister  who 
hopes  to  rule  by  an  appeal  to  Royal  favour  or  military  power  may  be 
overwhelmed,  though  I  in  nowise  accuse  him  of  such  an  attempt.  Him  I 
accuse  not.  It  is  you  I  accuse — his  flatterers — his  mean,  fawning  parasites." 
Sir  Robert  Peel  rose :  "  I  ask  the  hon.  and  learned  gentleman,  as  I  am  one 
of  those  on  this  side  of  the  House  to  which  he  is  referring,  whether  ho 
means  to  accuse  me  of  such  conduct  ?....!  ask  him  whether  he  presumee 
— whether  he  presumes  to  call  me  the  mean  and  fawning  parasite  of  any- 

•  Roebuck.  "  History  of  the  Whig  Ministry,"  vol.  i.  p.  251. 
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body  ?"  The  historian  of  the  Whig  Ministry  says,  "  Checked  thus  suddenly 
in  mid-career,  Mr.  Brougham  seemed  at  once  to  perceive  that  the  phrase  he 
had  used,  and  tlie  charge  he  had  brought,  were  not  to  be  justified."  He 
diachiimed  every  intention  of  applying  the  words  to  sir  Robert  Peel  himself. 
Sir  Robert  Peel  required  something  more.  Mr.  Brougliam  had  "  no  right  to 
accuse  men  as  honest,  upright,  and  independent  as  himself,  of  being  parasites. 
fie  would  make  the  apology  and  retractation  for  the  hon.  and  learned  . 
gentleman" — that  "  these  words  were  uttered  in  the  warmth  of  debate,  and 
without  reference  to  any  individual  application."*  Mr.  Brougham  at  once 
adopted  the  apology  thus  prescribed  to  him. 

On  the  6tli  of  July  Mr.  E.  Grant  moved  an  Address  to  his  Majesty, 
touching  the  expediency  of  making  provision  against  the  dangers  to  which 
the  country  might  be  exposed  by  a  demise  of  the  crown.  The  motion  was 
rejected  by  a  iiinjority  of  a  hundred  and  fifty-four.  It  was  on  this  occasion 
that  Mr.  Macaulay,  who  had  very  recently  been  returned  to  Parliament  for 
the  borough  of  Calne,  first  exhibited  his  power  of  discussing  a  constitutional 
question  upon  broader  principles  than  those  of  the  mere  debater.  The 
Solicitor-General  had  talked  about  the  delicacy  due  to  the  new  monarch  ; 
that  in  previous  cases  of  interference  there  had  been  a  suspension  of  the 
executive  functions.  "I  should  wish,"  said  Mr.  Macaulay,  "to  ask  the 
honourable  and  learned  gentleman  what  he  conceives  to  be  the  end  and  object 
of  Parliament  ?  The  history  of  our  hereditary  form  of  government  does 
not  present  us  with  any  certain  security  for  the  wisdom  or  virtue  of  the 
chief  magistrate.  The  destinies  of  the  community  may  be  entrusted  to  the 
feeble  hands  of  infancy  ;  and  this  and  other  consequences  have  afforded  ample 
themes  to  the  satirist  and  the  declaimer.  Look,  at  this  moment,  at  the 
enormous  weight  and  extent  of  power  confided  to  the  hereditary  monarcli, 

whether  an  infant  or  an  adult Yet  this  enormous  empire,  with  all 

its  complicated  interests,  may  be  placed  under  the  control  of  a  thoughtless 
boy  or  girl.  For  a  child,  unable  to  walk  or  to  express  the  simplest  wish  in 
its  mother  tongue,  the  claims  of  veteran  Generals  and  of  accomplished  States- 
men are  passed  by.  Senates  pay  it  homage,  and  by  the  years  of  its  rule  laws 
are  numbered  and  public  Acts  are  dated.  To  many  this  system  may  appear, 
if  not  absurd,  unreasonable  ;  and  what  is  the  answer  ?  Why  in  this  enlight- 
ened age  do  we  resist,  and  would  oppose  even  with  our  lives  any  change  of 
that  system  ?     What  is  the  advantage  that  counterbalances  its  numerous  and 

admitted  evils  ?      It  may  be  designated  in  one  word — certainty 

Under  an  hereditary  government  the  Eoyal  authority  passes  without  interval 
from  one  Eoyal  depository  to  another,  and  none  can  dispute  in  whom  the 
right  to  the  supreme  magistracy  resides.  If  this  certainty  be  of  more  value 
tlian  wisdom,  virtues,  or  public  services — if  it  be  paramount  to  every  other 
consideration,  tlien,  I  ask,  what  becomes  of  all  the  arguments  of  the  honour- 
able and  learned  member  ?  He  tells  us  to  pause  in  the  appointment  of  a 
Regency,  and  to  choose  well,  rather  than  to  choose  soon  ;  but  if  we  follow 
his  advice,  we  forego  the  only  advantage  of  our  hereditary  form  of  government 
— its  certainty. "t  A  satisfactory  measure  by  which  this  desirable  certainty 
was  attained,  the  personage  in  whom  the  nation  could  place  the  utmost  confi- 

*  Hansard,  vol.  xxv.  col.  3?6.  t  ll>id.,  vol.  xxy.  cul.  1029. 
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dence  being  nominated  sole  Regent,  was  passed  in  tiio  new  Parliament.  Thu 
ducliess  of  Kent  was  appointed  to  this  high  oEBce,  in  the  event  of  the  prin- 
cess Victoria  becoming  Queen  before  she  had  attained  the  age  of  eighteen. 

The  king,  on  the  23rd  of  July,  prorogued  Parliament  in  person.  The 
royal  speech  contained  these  flattering  words :  "  It  is  with  the  utmost  satis- 
faction that  I  iind  myself  enabled  to  congratulate  you  upon  the  general  tran- 
quillity of  Europe."     On  the  24th  Parliament  was  dissolved  by  proclamation. 

It  has  been  observed  by  M.  Guizot  that  the  ties,  apparent  or  concealed, 
that  exist  between  France  and  England,  have  never  been  broken  even  by 
their  rivalries.  "  Wliether  they  know  or  are  ignorant  of  it,  whether  they 
acknowledge  or  deny  the  fact,  they  cannot  avoid  being  powerfully  acted  upon 
by  each  other."  *  Never  was  this  truth  more  strikingly  exemplified  than  in 
the  effect  produced  upon  English  opinion  with  regard  to  our  domestic  politics, 
by  that  French  revolution  of  1830  which,  bursting  forth  within  forty-eight 
hours  of  the  dissolution  of  our  own  Parliament,  had  a  most  decided  influence 
upon  the  elections  that  took  place  during  the  month  of  August,  and  thus  pro- 
duced a  change  of  administration  which  immediately  led  to  our  own  peaceful 
revolution — the  Eefonn  of  Parliauient.  To  comprehend  in  some  degree  the 
causes  of  the  great  event  which  hurled  the  elder  branch  of  the  Bourbons  from 
that  throne  upon  which  they  appeared  to  be  firmly  seated  after  the  battle  of 
Waterloo,  we  must  advert  very  briefly  to  the  course  of  the  government  of 
France  after  the  death  of  Louis  XVIII.,  on  the  16th  of  September,  1824. 

On  the  15th  of  August,  a  month  only  before  the  decease  of  Louis,  the 
censorship  of  journals  was  re-established  by  a  royal  ordinance.  The  state 
of  the  king's  health  appeared  to  the  minister,  M.  de  Villele,  to  require  that 
the  government  should  have  in  its  hands  this  power  of  controlling  the  press. 
The  good  sense  of  Louis  XVIII.,  and  his  desire  to  govern  as  far  as  possible 
in  an  enlightened  and  liberal  spirit,  preserved  France  during  his  reign  from 
any  popular  convulsion.  Under  the  Charter  the  struggles  of  parties  were  of 
a  constitutional  character.  There  were  great  orators  in  the  Chamber  of 
Deputies  who  were  opposed  to  the  government ;  there  were  bitter  satirists  in 
prose  and  verse,  such  as  Courier  and  Beranger,  who  attacked  the  ultra- 
royalist  party  and  the  priestly  party  with  unsparing  ridicule  ; — nevertheless, 
the  nation  had  not  arrived  at  the  belief  that  another  vital  change  in  its 
institutions  was  necessary,  and  was  content  to  confide  in  the  power  of  the 
Charter  gradually  to  repair  its  own  deficiencies.  Charles  X.  came  to  the 
throne.  The  French  saw  the  change  with  something  like  dread,  for  he  was 
considered  the  representative  of  ultra-royalist  opinions.  He  at  once  mani- 
fested a  solicitude  that  the  people  should  accept  him  as  a  constitutional  king. 
His  first  act  was  to  abolish  the  censorship  of  the  journals.  He  said  to  the 
peers  and  deputies  that  his  great  desire  was  to  consolidate  the  Charter  for 
the  happiness  of  his  people.  He  promised  to  each  religious  body  protection 
for  its  worship.  The  ceremony  of  consecrating  the  king  at  Eheims  was  little 
in  accordance  with  the  spirit  of  the  age,  or  the  general  character  of  the 
French.  The  people  laughed  and  sneered  when  the  "  Moniteur"  said: — 
"  There  is  no  doubt  that  the  holy  oil  which  will  flow  on  the  forehead  of 
Charles  X.  in  the  solemnity  of  his  consecration,  is  the  same  as  that  which, 

•  Guizot,  "  Memoirs  to  illustrate  the  History  of  My  Time,"  vol.  i.  p.  306. 
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since  the  time  of  Clovis,  has  consecrated  the  Frencli  idngs."  Na|)oleon 
putting  the  crown  upon  his  own  head,  was  a  fitter  type  of  popular  sovereignty 
in  France  than  Charles  X.  anointed  in  seven  parts  of  his  body  by  the  Arch- 
bishop of  Eiieims.  Nevertheless,  the  king  had  solemnly  promised  to  main- 
tain  the  Charter,  and  the  obsolete  pageantries  of  his  coronation  were  not 
imputed  tc  him  as  a  fault.  The  people  had  soon  to  learn  how  little  depen- 
dence could  be  placed  upon  the  professions,  and  even  upon  the  liberal  actions, 
of  their  new  king.  "  Without  false  calculation  or  premeditated  deceit, 
Charles  X.  wavered  from  contradiction  to  contradiction,  from  inconsistency 
to  inconsistency,  until  the  day  when,  given  up  to  his  own  will  and  belief,  he 
committed  the  error  which  cost  him  his  throne."  *  He  was  at  heart  "a  true 
emigrant  and  a  submissive  bigot."  In  1826  a  shrewd  Englishman,  writing 
from  Paris,  saw  clearly  how  the  bigotry  would  terminate  : — "  The  French 
government  are  behaving  very  foolishly,  flinging  themselves  into_  the  arms  of 
the  Jesuits  ;  making  processions  through  the  streets  of  twelve  hundred 
priests,  with  the  king  and  royal  family  at  their  head  ;  disgusting  the  people, 
and  laying  the  foundation  of  another  revolution,  which  seems  to  me  (if  this 
man  lives)  to  be  inevitable."  t 

M.  de  VillMe's  career,  as  the  chief  miuistt.T  of  Louis  XVIII.  and  Charles 
X.,  had  been  of  a  longer  duration  than  might  have  been  expected  from  the  dis- 
cordant elements  by  which  he  was  surrounded.  For  six  years  he  had  been  the 
presiding  spirit  of  the  government.  When  he  entered  upon  power  he  said, 
"I  am  born  for  the  end  of  revolutions."  This  belief  had  little  of  the  spirit 
of  prophecy,  however  the  prudence  and  sagacity  of  this  minister  might  have 
retarded  that  isolation  of  the  ruler  from  the  ruled  which  is  the  beginning  of 
new  revolutions.  The  elections  of  1827  were  unfavourable  to  the  govern- 
ment ;  and  the  minister,  not  having  the  cordial  support  of  the  whole  Royalist 
party,  was  compelled  to  retire  from  office.  The  dauphiness  said  to  the  king, 
"  in  abandoning  M.  de  Villele,  you  have  descended  the  first  step  of  your 
throne."  M.  de  Martignac  became  the  head  of  the  cabinet  which  re[)laced 
that  of  M.  de  Villele.  His  tendencies  were  liberal  and  constitutioual ;  his 
talents  had  not  their  proper  influence  either  with  the  king  or  the  chambers. 
He  did  what  was  in  his  power  to  prevent  the  measures  of  repression  which 
one  party  desired,  and  to  carry  forward  those  measures  of  conciliation  v.  hich 
he  thought  would  retard  a  rupture  between  the  throne  and  the  nation. 
Lafayette  characterised  the  policy  of  Martignac  in  a  very  significant  sen- 
tence : — "  Three  steps  forward  and  two  backward,  we  have  the  net  product 
of  one  little  step."  To  move  forward  at  all,  and  not  to  Lave  the  power  of 
carrying  the  chambers  in  a  retrogressive  policy,  was  held  at  the  Tuileries  to 
be  the  fault  of  this  minister.  In  August,  1829,  a  royal  ordinance  appeared 
changing  the  whole  of  the  ministry,  and  finally  appointing  Prince  Jules  de 
Polignac  president  of  the  council.  The  prince  had  been  ambassador  in  Eng- 
land ;  and  many  of  the  French,  and  not  a  few  of  the  English,  chose  to  believe 
that  he  had  been  appointed  to  his  post  through  the  influence  of  the  duke  of 
Wellington,  and  that  his  subsequent  measures  were  taken  in  concert  with 
our  cabinet.  Sir  Eobert  Peel,  on  the  2nd  of  November,  1830,  emphatically 
denied  that  the  government  of  this  country,  directly  or  indirectly,  had  inter- 
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fered  in  this  appoiiitiiient.  *  lu  the  clinice  of  Polignac  as  his  prime  minister, 
"  diaries  X.,"  says  M.  Guizot,  "  liad  lioiated  upon  the  Tuileries  the  f1;ii;  of 
the  counter-revolution."  On  the  2nd  of  March,  1830,  the  chambers  were 
opened.  There  was  a  half  menace  in  the  royal  speech,  which  appeared  to 
presage  some  exercise  of  arbitrary  power.  "  If  criminal  manoeuvres  were  to 
place  obstacles  in  the  way  of  my  government,  which  I  neither  can,  nor  wish 
to  foresee,  I  shonld  find  the  power  of  surmounting  them  in  a  resolution  to 
maintain  the  public  peace,  in  the  just  confidence  of  the  French  people,  and 
in  the  devotion  which  they  have  always  demonstrated  for  their  king."  The 
address  of  the  Chamber  of  Deputies,  which  was  carried  by  a  majority  of  221 
to  181,  affirmed  that  it  was  their  duty  to  declare  to  the  king  that  the  Charter 
supposed,  in  order  to  its  working,  a  concurrence  between  the  mind  of  the 
sovereign  and  the  interests  of  his  people  ;  that  it  was  their  painful  duty  to 
declare  that  such  concurrence  existed  no  longer,  as  the  administration 
ordered  all  its  acts  upon  the  supposition  of  the  disaffection  of  the  people. 
The  next  day  the  chambers  were  prorogued  till  the  1st  of  September.  On 
the  16th  of  May  they  were  dissolved.  New  elections  were  ordered  for  June 
and  July,  and  the  parliament  so  elected  was  to  meet  on  the  3rd  of  August. 
Most  men  saw  clearly  that  a  great  struggle  was  at  hand.  The  duke  of 
Orleans,  on  the  31st  of  May,  gave  a  fete  in  honour  of  his  brother-in-law,  the 
King  of  Naples,  at  the  Palais  Royal,  at  which  Charles  X.  and  the  royal 
family  were  present.  M.  de  Salvandy  said  to  the  duke  of  Orleans,  "  This  ia 
truly  a  Neapolitan  festival;  we  are  dancing  on  a  volcano."  The  duke  agreed 
with  him,  adding  that  he  would  not  have  to  reproach  himself  witli  making 
no  etlbrt  to  open  the  eyes  of  the  king.  "  What  am  I  to  do  p  Nothing  is 
listened  to.  Heaven  only  knows  where  they  will  be  in  six  months.  But 
I  well  know  where  I  shall  be.  Under  any  circumstances  my  family  and  I 
remain  in  this  palace."  f 

On  the  12th  of  July,  during  the  progress  of  the  French  elections,  the  news 
arrived  of  the  capture  of  Algiers.  For  two  or  three  years  the  French  govern- 
ment had  been  carrying  on  a  small  w.^ir  against  that  barbarian  power.  But 
the  ministry  of  PoUgnac  resolved  to  strike  a  great  blow  for  the  establishment 
of  a  colonial  dominion,  and  for  the  revival  of  that  passion  for  military  glory 
which  had  so  often  bestowed  popularity  upon  the  rulers  of  France,  in  their 
neglect  of  the  national  industry  and  their  indifference  to  the  growth  of  the 
people's  liberties.  A  formidable  expedition  sailed  from  Toulon  on  the  25th 
of  May,  of  which  the  three  hundred  and  fifty  ships  carried  forty  thousand 
troops.  Before  the  elections  began,  the  landing  of  this  expedition  was 
announced.  Before  they  were  concluded,  Algiers  had  been  surrendered,  and 
the  Dey  had  been  dethroned.  But  this  triumph  produced  not  the  slightest 
effect  upon  the  elections.  In  some  respects,  it  made  the  electors  more  deter- 
mined that  a  military  glory  should  not  encourage  the  tendencies  to  Absolutism 
at  home.  M.  Guizot,  upon  hearing  the  news  of  the  capture  of  Algiers,  wrote, 
"  I  hope  this  success  will  not  stimulate  power  to  the  last  madness."  The 
elections  being  completed,  it  was  ascertained  beyond  a  doubt  that  a  very  large 
majority  of  the  Chamber  of  Deputies  would  be  opposed  to  the  administration 
of  the  prince  de  Polignac.     Charles  X.  at  this  juncture  was  meditating  some 
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desperate  act  wbicli  would  restore  what  he  believed  to  be  his  legitimate  rights. 
"  The  Charter  contained,  for  a  pradent  and  patient  monarch,  certain  means  of 
exercising  the  royal  authority,  and  of  securing  the  Crown.  But  Charles  X. 
had  lost  coutldence  in  France  and  in  the  Charter."*  The  historian  of  his  own 
time  relates  tiiat  the  Russian  ambassador,  count  Pozzo  di  Borgo,  a  few  days 
before  the  government  was  committed  to  its  fatal  determination,  had  an 
audience  with  the  King,  in  which  bis  Majesty's  conversation  led  the  shrewd 
diplomatist  to  have  little  doubt  as  to  the  measures  in  preparation.  He  had 
found  the  King  studying  the  fourteenth  article  of  the  Charter,  "  seeking  with 
honest  inquietude  the  interpretation  he  wanted  to  fiad  there  :  in  such  cases  we 
always  discover  what  we  are  in  search  of."t  The  fourteenth  article  of  the 
French  dmstitution  says  that  the  King  is  supreme  head  of  the  State.  How 
Charles  X.  interpreted  this  is  disclosed  in  that  Revolution  of  July  for  which 
it  is  affirmed  France  had  no  desire.  "  The  spirit  of  legality  and  sound  poli- 
tical reason  had  made  remarkable  progress.  Even  during  the  ferment  of  the 
elections,  public  feeling  loudly  repudiated  all  idea  of  a  new  revolution."  J 

On  the  21st  of  July  a  Report,  signed  by  the  prince  de  Polignac,  was  pre- 
sented to  the  King  in  council,  in  which  it  was  represented  that  signs  oJ 
disorganization  and  sympioius  of  anarchy  presented  themselves  in  every  part 
of  the  kingdom ;  that  the  periodical  press  was  the  chief  instrument  of  disorder 
and  sedition.  It  had  endeavoured  to  eradicate  every  germ  of  religious  senti- 
ment from  the  heart  of  the  people ;  worst  of  all,  it  had  dared  to  criticise  the 
causes,  the  means,  the  preparations,  and  the  chances  of  success  of  that  expe- 
dition whose  glory  had  cast  such  a  pure  and  durable  brilliancy  over  the  crown 
of  France.  The  laws  were  insufficient  to  restrain  the  licence  of  the  ])ress  ;  it 
was  time,  it  was  more  than  time,  to  stop  its  ravages.  The  report  then  set  forth 
that  the  ordinary  conditions  of  representative  government  did  not  then  exist 
m  France  ;  that  a  turbulent  democracy  had  disposed  of  a  majority  of  the 
elections  through  the  means  of  the  journals  and  by  affiliated  societies.  The 
fourteenth  article  of  the  Charter  was  then  appealed  to  as  giving  to  the  King 
a  sufficient  power,  not  indeed  for  the  change  of  institutions,  but  for  their 
consolidation  and  immutability.  No  government  on  earth  could  stand  if  it 
had  not  the  power  of  providing  for  its  own  security,  which  is  pre-esistent  to 
laws,  because  it  is  in  the  nature  of  things.  The  moment  was  come  to  have 
recourse  to  measures  which  were  in  the  spirit  of  the  Charter,  but  which  are 
beyond  the  limits  of  legal  order,  the  resources  of  which  have  been  exhausted 
in  vain.  Such  was  the  tenor  of  the  document  which  an  infatuated  ministry 
presented  to  an  infatuated  king,  as  a  justification  of  the  decrees  which  they 
proposed  for  the  overthrow  of  the  Constitution. 

The  three  ordinances  by  which  the  liberty  of  the  periodical  press  was  sus- 
pended, the  Chamber  of  Deputies  was  dissolved,  and  the  number  of  deputies 
was  lessened,  and  their  term  of  office  regulated,  were  kept  profoundly  secret 
till  nearly  midnight  of  the  25th  of  July.  No  communication  whatever  was 
made  to  the  heads  of  the  police,  nor  to  the  commanders  of  the  forces,  that  any 
unusual  amount  of  vigilance  or  energy  might  be  required  in  the  possible  event 
of  a  popular  movement.  The  ministers  had  not  the  least  idea  that  any  effect 
would  be  produced  by  their  acts  beyond  the  suspension  of  obnoxious  journals, 
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and  the  re-election  of  a  Cliamber  of  Deputies  under  conditions  more  favour- 
able to  the  government.  At  eleven  o'clock  on  the  eveuiup;  of  Sund:iy,  the  25th 
of  July,  copies  of  the  memorial  of  the  ministers  to  the  King,  and  of  the  three 
ordinances  which  had  been  signed  in  Council  on  that  day,  were  sent  to  the 
responsible  editor  of  the  "  Moniteur,"  to  be  published  in  his  paper  of  the 
following  morning. 

On  Monday  morning,  the  26th  of  July,  whilst  the  population  of  Paris  were 
quietly  proceeding  to  their  various  duties  or  pleasures,  Paris  was  shaken  to  its 
centre  as  by  a  political  earthquake.  Before  the  doors  of  the  Bourse  were 
opened,  the  holders  of  stock  were  crowding  thither  to  sell.  More  important 
than  the  operations  of  commerce  were  the  proceedings  of  the  journalists. 
The  proprietors  and  editors  of  the  chief  opposition  papers  took  a  wise  and 
prudent  course  in  the  first  instance.  They  consulted  the  most  eminent  law- 
yers, who  gave  their  opinion  that  the  ordinances  were  illegal,  and  ought  not 
to  be  submitted  to.  One  of  the  judges  of  the  Tribunal  of  Jj'irst  Instance 
authorized  the  "  Journal  of  Commerce  "  to  continue  its  publication  provi- 
sionally, because  the  ordinances  had  not  been  promulgated  in  legal  forms. 
Forty-four  conductors  of  newspapers  assembled  at  tho  oifice  of  tlie  "  Na- 
tional," signed  a  protest  in  which  they  declared  their  intention  to  resist  the 
ordinances  as  regarded  their  own  interests,  and  invited  the  deputies  to  meet 
on  the  3rd  of  August  as  if  no  decree  had  gone  forth  for  new  elections.  The 
Government,  said  this  protest,  has  this  day  lost  that  character  of  legality 
which  commands  obedience  ;  we  resist  it  as  far  as  we  are  concerned  ;  it  remains 
for  France  to  judge  how  far  it  should  carry  its  own  resistance.  Ou  that  Monday 
there  was  no  appearance  of  popular  insurrection.  There  was  occasionally  a, 
cry  in  the  streets  of  "  Long  live  the  Charter! — Down  with  the  ministers  1" 

The  next  day  a  more  ominous  cry  went  forth — "  Up  with  Liberty — Down 
with  the  Bourbons."  The  provisions  of  the  decrees  respecting  the  Press  were 
to  be  carried  through  by  naked  force.  Four  of  the  most  popular  journals 
had  been  printed  without  the  licence  which  was  required  by  the  ordinance. 
Sentinels  were  placed  around  the  offices  to  prevent  their  sale  ;  but  copies  of 
the  journals,  which  not  only  contained  the  ordinances,  but  the  protest  of 
the  journalists,  were  thrown  out  of  the  windows,  and  were  quickly  circulated 
throughout  Paris.  The  old  scenes  of  the  Revolution  of  1789  were  rapidly 
developed.  In  the  Palais  Eoyal,  and  other  public  places,  men  mounted  upon 
chairs  read  the  ordinances  and  the  bitter  comments  upon  them  to  assembled 
crowds.  The  steps  taken  by  the  police  to  prevent  the  farther  issue  of  these 
papers  were  calculated  to  stimulate  the  excitement  of  the  people  into  absolute 
tury.  The  doors  of  the  offices  where  they  were  printed  were  broken  open, 
and  the  presses  rendered  unserviceable.  The  printers  thrown  out  of  their 
employ  joined  the  crowds  in  the  streets ;  and  they  are  not  a  class  to  be 
injured  without  lifting  up  their  voices  against  the  wrong.  In  the  course  of  that 
Tuesday  the  resistance  to  the  acts  of  the  government  began  to  be  transferred 
to  men  who  might  have  been  able  to  guide  its  course  more  safely  than  the 
declamation  of  the  journalists  or  the  passions  of  the  populace.  The  Deputies 
were  beginning  to  arrive  in  Paris.  M.  Guizot  describes  how,  on  reaching  the 
city  on  the  morning  of  the  27th,  he  found  a  note  from  M.  Casimir  P^rier, 
inviting  him  to  a  meeting  of  some  of  their  colleagues.  "  A  few  hours  before," 
he  says,  "  and  within  a  short  distance  of  Paris,  the  decrees  were  unknown  to 
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me ;  and,  by  the  side  of  legal  opposition,  I  saw  on  my  arrival  revohitionary 
and  unchained  insurrection."  *  He  went  to  the  meeting  at  the  house  of 
M.  Casimir  Perier,  and  was  selected,  in  conjunction  with  MM.  Villemain 
and  Dupin,  to  draw  up  iu  the  name  of  the  deputies  present  a  protest 
against  the  decrees.  This  protest  was  adopted  on  the  28th.  It  was  signed 
by  sixty-three  deputies.  Its  tone  was  moderate,  and  did  not  close  the  door 
againat  conciliation.     It  left  to  the  king  and  his  advisers  a  locus penitentice. 

The  solution  of  the  great  question  was  very  soon  to  be  taken  out  of  the 
hands  of  deputies  who  entertained  a  diversity  of  opinion  ;  some  wishing  to 
carry  resistance  to  the  utmost  limit  of  legal  order  and  not  beyond,  some 
desiring  a  change  of  dynasty,  and  a  few  sighing  for  a  republic.  The  people 
in  tlie  streets  were  not  distracted  by  contending  opinions ;  they  were  not 
inclined  to  look  forward  to  "  the  fashion  of  uncertain  evils  "  They  saw  that 
the  government  had  forfeited  its  claim  to  their  obedience,  and  they  little 
cared  what  form  of  government  might  succeed  to  the  one  that  had  betrayed 
its  trust.  There  were  ten  thousand  soldiers  in  Paris  under  the  command  of 
Marniont.  The  immediate  business  which  presented  itself  to  the  minds  of 
the  people  was  to  fight,  if  necessary.  Guizot  relates  that,  whilst  he  and  a 
few  other  deputies  were  consulting  on  the  evening  of  the  28th  of  July,  in  a 
drawing-room  of  the  ground-floor  of  a  private  residence,  whose  windows  were 
open,  a  crowd  of  labouring  people,  youths,  children,  and  combatants  of  every 
kind,  filled  the  court-yard,  an-d  addressing  the  deputies,  said,  they  were 
ready  to  defend  them,  if  soldiers  and  police,  as  was  stated,  were  coming  to 
arrest  them.  At  the  same  time  they  demanded  an  instant  adhesion  to  their 
revolutionary  proceedings.  M.  Gruizot  says,  that  the  revolutionists  at  any 
price,  the  dreamers  of  an  irimgi  nary  future,  had  rapidly  thrown  themselves  into 
the  movement,  and  became  hourly  more  influential  and  exacting.  "  Some  firm 
well-regulated  minds  ventured  to  resist  and  show  themselves  resolved  not  to 
become  revolutionists  even  while  promoting  a  revolution."  This  was  a  subtle 
distinction,  which  certainly  did  not  enter  into  the  views  of  the  great  body  of 
the  bourgeoisie,  who  entered  almost  with  one  accord  into  the  contest  with 
unconstitutional  power,  although  they  had  everything  to  lose  by  the  spread 
of  anarchy.  The  manufacturers  had  closed  their  workshops,  and  sent  their 
men  into  the  streets  to  contend  for  their  common  liberties.  The  members  of 
the  National  Guard,  which  had  been  disbanded  in  1827,  had  again  put  on 
their  uniforms  and  taken  their  arms,  which  the  greater  part  of  them  had 
retained.  The  crowd  which  on  the  evening  of  the  28th  surrounded  the 
drawing-room  with  open  windows  had  been  fighting  themselves  throughout 
the  day,  or  knew  that  there  had  been  fighting  in  almost  every  quarter  of 
Paris.  From  daybreak,  multitudes  had  begun  to  assemble,  armed  with  sticks 
and  pikes,  old  guns  and  sabres.  They  unpaved  the  streets;  they  threw  up 
barricades  of  timber  and  of  carts  filled  with  the  paving-stones  ;  they  seized 
the  Hotel  de  Ville ;  they  hoisted  the  tri-coloured  flag  on  its  roof,  and  on  the 
towers  of  Notre-Dame.  The  bells  of  the  municipal  palace  and  of  the  metro- 
politan church  again  called  the  citizens  to  arms  as  in  the  days  of  the  first 
Revolution.  Terror  was  iu  every  family  now  as  then ;  but  there  were  no 
frightful  excesses,  no  sanguinary  scenes  of  popular  vengeance,  to  make  even 
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the  iianie  of  Liberty  liatoful.  The  people  stood  prepnrcil  for  the  struggle  with 
the  regular  troops  that  was  coming  upon  them — for  Paris,  on  that  morning  of 
the  28th,  had  been  declared  by  the  government  to  be  in  a  state  of  siege. 
Marmont  had  not  begun  to  act  after  receiving  the  ordinance,  which  thus 
declared  that  the  military  power  was  the  sole  arbiter,  before  the  insurgents 
were  in  possession  of  the  chief  part  of  the  capital.  He  finally  formed  his 
troops  in  four  columns,  which  were  directed  upon  different  points.  It  was 
not  long  before  the  sanguinary  conflict  began.  It  would  be  beyond  the 
object  of  this  history,  even  if  it  were  in  the  power  of  the  writer,  to  furnish 
a  clear  detail  in  a  small  compass  of  the  struggles  of  this  memorable  day. 
Those  who  witnessed  some  of  the  many  occurrences  which  were  proceeding 
simultaneously  in  distant  parts  of  Paris  felt  this  difficulty  in  the  subsequent 
discharge  of  their  official  duty.  "  The  events,"  said  M.  Martignac,  in  the 
defence  of  Polignac,  "  so  press  upon,  jostle,  and  confound  each  other,  that 
the  imagination  can  scarcely  follow  them,  or  the  understanding  range  them 
in  order."  The  first  serious  fighting  appears  to  have 
taken  place  in  the  narrow  street  of  St.  Antoine, 
which  was  closed  by  barricades.  From  the  houses 
approaching  this  street,  paving-stones,  broken  bottles, 
and  even  articles  of  furniture,  were  showered  ujion 
the  heads  of  the  unfortunate  soldiery.  The  column 
which  was  ordered  to  force  this  street  returned  to 
the  Tuileries  where  Marmont  had  his  head-quarters. 
Another  column  had  to  sustain  an  obstinate  fight 
about  the  Hotel  de  Ville.  The  general  who  com- 
manded the  troops  obtained  possession  of  the  place, 
but  he  was  compelled  to  confine  his  resistance  to  the 
populace  to  defensive  operations.  Another  column 
lost   many  men  at  the  Marcb^  des   Innocens.     The 

fourth  column  sustained  less  loss.  Night  came  on.  The  firing  was  still  con- 
tinued ;  the  tocsin  was  rung  from  every  church ;  the  lamps  were  extinguished  in 
the  streets.  Neither  mail  nor  diligence  left  Paris.  The  communication  with 
the  provinces  by  telegraph  was  cut  oflf.  During  the  afternoon  five  deputies 
headed  by  M.  Lafitte  had  waited  upon  Marshal  Marmont  at  the  Tuileries  to 
ask  for  a  suspension  of  hostilities,  that  in  the  interval  they  might  send  a 
deputation  to  the  King.  The  marshal  said  he  could  only  despatch  a 
messenger  to  the  King  to  inform  him  of  the  proceedings  of  the  assembled 
deputies  and  of  the  state  of  afi"airs  in  Paris.  His  aide-de-camp  received  at 
St.  Cloud  a  verbal  answer  directing  Marmont  to  hold  out,  to  collect  his 
forces,  and  to  act  in  masses.  In  conformity  with  these  orders,  the  column 
which  had  held  the  Hotel  de  Ville  returned  at  midnight  to  the  Tuileries, 
having  left  in  the  streets  several  hundred  men  killed  or  wounded.  The  King 
in  his  suburban  palace  had  no  conception  of  the  magnitude  of  the  danger ; 
but  was  passing  his  evening  at  cards,  whilst  the  court  routine  went  forward 
as  if  the  distant  boom  of  the  cannon  was  a  sound  which  should  inspire  no 
fear  and  awaken  little  sympathy. 

On  the  28th  the  working  classes  had  almost  exclusively  borne  the  brunt  of 
the  battle.  On  the  morning  of  the  29th,  hostilities  had  again  commenced  by 
seven  o'clock.     National  Guards,  young  students,  and  even  deputies,  wen; 
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now  at  the  barricades.  The  stately  Faubourg  St.  Gern:<iin  was  now  as  reach 
for  battle  as  the  dingy  Faubourg  St.  Autoiue.  The  posts  of  the  Luxembourg 
were  disarmed.  At  a  very  early  hour  several  ro3'alists  of  high  rauk  went 
to  the  Tuileries  and  had  an  interview  with  Marmort  and  Poliguae.  They 
urged  the  minister  to  recall  the  ordinances.  He  was  calm  and  po'ite,  but 
would  promise  nothing.  He  would  consult  his  colleagues.  They  then 
suggested  to  Marmont  that  he  should  arrest  the  ministers.  He  seemed 
somewhat  inclined  to  take  their  advice,  when  Peyronnet,  one  of  the  most 
obnoxious  of  the  cabinet,  came  in,  and  exclaimed,  "  What !  are  you  not  gone 
yet  ?"  They  had  stated  their  intention  to  go  to  St.  Cloud.  They  set  out, 
but  Polignac  got  there  before  them.  According  to  M.  Guizot,  the  duke  de 
Mortemart,  Messrs.  de  Sdmonville,  d'Argout,  de  Vitrolles,  and  de  Sussy, 
were  "the  enlightened  royalists  who  attempted  to  give  legal  satisfaction  to  the 
country,  and  to  bring  about  an  arrangement  between  the  inert  royalty  at 
St.  Cloud  and  the  boiling  revolution  at  Paris.  But  when  they  demanded  an 
audience  of  the  king  they  were  met  by  the  unseasonable  hour,  by  etiquette, 
the  countersign,  aud  repose."  From  Charles  X.,'  whose  inconsistency  in  this 
trying  hour  of  his  destiny  was  as  remarkable  as  in  all  his  previous  actions, 
they  at  last  extorted  a  promise  for  the  dismissal  of  the  Polignac  ministry, 
the  appointment  of  the  dub  ie  Mortdmart  as  President  of  the  Council, 
and  for  other  appointments  irhich  would  be  a  guarantee  for  constitutional 
government.  Still  the  king  lingered  and  delayed  the  proper  signatures  till 
late  in  the  day  to  the  necessary  ordinances.  The  duke  de  Mortemart,  who 
Set  out  on  bis  return  to  Paris  without  a  proper  passport,  met  with  a 
succession  of  interruptions  from  the  royal  guards.  He  had  equal  difficulty 
with  the  people  in  passing  the  barricades.  The  battle  was  raging  all  around 
Marmont  at  the  Tuileries.  The  detachment  at  the  Palais  Bourbon  was 
attacked,  and  the  commander  retired  with  his  troops  into  the  garden,  and 
promised  to  be  neutral.  The  Louvre  was  surrounded  by  masses  of  the 
populace,  of  whom  a  great  number  fell  by  the  fire  of  the  Swiss  from  the 
windows.  At  the  Place  Vendome  two  regiments  of  the  line  were  stationed, 
and  a  remnant  of  the  gendarmerie.  They  were  surrounded  by  the  people, 
who,  manifesting  no  inclination  to  regard  the  soldiers  as  enemies,  the  whole 
body  of  the  troops  with  their  ofEcers  went  over  to  the  side  of  the  insurgents. 
On  a  second  attack  the  Swiss  were  driven  from  the  Louvre.  The  defection 
of  the  army,  which  was  beginning  to  spread,  proclaimed  to  Marmont  that  it 
was  impossible  to  continue  this  contest.  The  insurrection  had  become  a 
revolution.  He  hastily  quitted  the  Tuileries  with  his  troops  to  repair  to 
St.  Cloud.  The  populace  as  quickly  broke  into  the  palace.  The  tri-eolour 
was  hoisted  on  the  staff  where  the  white  flag  of  the  Bourbons  had  floated  for 
lifteen  years.  Tlie  deputies  who  had  met  in  the  morning  had  determined 
to  establish  a  provisional  government.  Lafayette,  who  had  received  from 
them  the  command  of  the  forces  in  Paris,  had,  in  the  uniform  of  a  National 
Guard,  gone  to  take  possession  of  the  Hotel  de  Ville.  Upon  the  newn  of 
the  defection  of  the  two  regiments,  and  the  capture  of  the  Louvre  and  the 
Tuileries,  a  municipal  commission  that  had  been  formed  by  ballot,  with 
authority  to  take  all  measures  that  the  public  safety  might  require,  installed 
themselves  at  the  Hotel  de  Ville,  surrounded  by  dead  bodies  heaped  up  on 
the  Place.     In  a  few  hours  the  National  Guard  was  organized ;  the  admiuis- 
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tration  of  finance  was  provided  for ;  the  Poat-olTice  was  again  set  in  action ; 
the  mails  and  tlie  diligences  left  Paris  beaiiug  the  tri-colour  flag.  Three  of 
the  Koyalists  who  had  been  at  St.  Cloud  arrived  at  ten  o'clock  at  night  with 
the  ordinances  already  mentioned,  and  with  a  further  ordinance,  repealing 
those  of  the  25th  July,  and  apjjointing  the  Chamber  of  Deputies  to  meet  on 
the  3rd  of  August.  The  three  Koyalists  from  St.  Cloud  came  to  negotiate  for 
the  preservation  of  the  Crown  to  Charles  X.  They  were  interrupted  by 
cries  of  "  It  is  too  late  !"  The  sovereignty  of  France  had  vanished  from  the 
grasp  of  the  elder  branch  of  the  Bourbons. 

On  the  30th  of  July  the  deputies  who  had  held  their  previous  meetings 
at  ])rivate  houses,  met  more  formally  in  the  Hall  of  the  Chamber  of  Deputies, 
inviting  their  absent  colleagues  to  join  them  there.  They  came  to  a  resolu- 
tion of  soliciting  the  duke  of  Orleans,  who  was  at  his  country  seat  at 
Neuilly,  to  repair  to  the  capital  to  assume  the  functions  of  Lieutenant- 
(xeneral  of  the  kingdom.  Forty  deputies  signed  this  resolution.  Three 
only  declined  being  parties  to  it,  considering  this  as  a  decisive  step  towards 
a  change  of  dynasty.*  On  the  31st  the  deputies  so  assembled  published 
a  proclamation  which  thus  commenced  :  "  France  is  free  !  Absolute  power 
elevated  its  standard  ;  the  heroic  population  of  Paris  has  beaten  it  down. 
Paris,  under  attack,  has  made  the  sacred  cause  triumph  by  arms  which  had 
succeeded  already  through  the  constitutional  elections."  The  proclamation 
then  announced  that  the  deputies,  in  anticipation  of  the  regular  concurrence 
of  the  Chambers,  had  invited  a  true  Frenchman,  one  who  had  never 
fought  but  for  France, — the  duke  of  Orleans, — to  exercise  the  functions 
of  Lieutenant-General  of  the  Kingdom.  "  We  shall  secure  to  ourselves 
by  law  all  the  guarantees  we  require  to  render  liberty  strong  and  per- 
manent." On  the  1st  of  August  the  duke  of  Orleans  was  at  the  Palais 
Koynl,  had  accepted  the  office,  and  proceeded  on  horseback  to  the  Hotel 
de  Ville,  as  a  mark  of  courtesy  to  the  National  Guard,  and  to  their 
commander  Lafayette.  M.  Guizot  relates  that  the  deputies  accom 
panied  the  duke  on  foot  across  the  barricades.  Women  and  childrf  n  sur- 
rounded them,  dancing  and  singing  the  Marseillaise.  Cries  and  questions 
of  every  kind  burst  incessantly  from  the  crowd.  Who  was  that  gentle- 
man on  horseback  ?  was  he  a  Prince  ?  A  hope  was  expressed  that  he 
was  not  a  Bourbon.  "  I  was  much  more  deeply  impressed,"  says  Guizot,  "  by 
our  situation  in  the  midst  of  that  crowd,  and  their  attitude,  than  even  by 
the  scene  which  followed  a  few  moments  after  at  the  Hotel  de  Ville.  What 
future  perils  already  reveal  themselves  for  that  ne«-boru  monarchy  ! " 
Lafayette,  surrounded  by  his  staff,  advanced  to  the  steps  to  meet  the  duke, 
who  cordially  embraced  him.  In  the  Great  Hall  the  proclamation  of  the 
deputies  was  read,  and  received  with  cheers.  The  Lieutenant-General  of 
the  kingdom  advanced  to  tlie  window,  holding  Lafayette  by  the  hand  and 
waving  the  tri-colour  flag.  He  then  appointed  provisional  ministers,  of  whom 
M.  Guizot  was  Minister  of  the  Interior.  Meanwhile  it  was  known  at  St. 
Cloud  that  the  king's  authority  was  at  an  end.  The  crowd  of  courtiers 
quickly  dropped  oft'  from  him.  In  his  restlessness  he  went  to  Trianon  and 
then  to  fiambouillet.     He  was  still  surrounded  by  a  large  body  of  soldiery 

•  Guizot,  vol.  ii.  p.  9. 
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On  the  2iid  of  August  he  addressed  a  letter  to  the  duke  of  Orleans,  inclosing 
a  formal  act  of  abdication  iu  favour  of  his  grandson  the  duke  of  Boideaux. 
Keriiaining  at  Eambouillet  with  numerous  soldiers  around  him,  the  provisional 
government  began  to  be  uneasy  as  to  the  possibility  of  another  conflict 
Three  commissioners  were  sent  to  confer  with  Charles  and  to  urge  him  to 
depart.  Tlieir  recommendations  were  backed  by  the  presence  of  six  thousand 
of  the  National  Guard,  who  marched  to  Rambouillet,  accompanied  by  vast 
numbers  of  Parisians  on  foot  and  in  vehicles  of  every  description.  Tlie  king 
consented  to  leave,  and  to  proceed  to  Cherbourg,  escorted  by  the  Q-arde-du- 
Corps.  Throughout  his  journey  the  unfortunate  king  and  his  family  received 
no  indignities  from  the  people,  but  they  saw  on  every  steeple  the  tri-coloured 
flag,  and  the  tri-coloured  cockade  in  many  a  hat.  They  embarked  for  England 
on  the  16th,  and  were  carried  to  the  coast  of  Devonshire,  the  king  having 
decided  that  England  should  be  his  place  of  refuge.  For  a  short  time  he 
resided  at  Lulworth  Castle.  He  subsequently  occupied  Holyrood  House. 
Some  ultra-liberals  in  Edinburgh  having  shown  an  inclination  to  treat  the 
fallen  monarch  with  disrespect  upon  his  arrival,  sir 
Walter  Scott  published  a  manly  and  touching  appeal 
to  the  more  honourable  feelings  of  his  fellow- 
citizens.  "  If  there  can  be  any  who  retain  angry  or 
invidious  recollections  of  late  events  in  France,  they 
ought  to  remark  that  the  ex-monarch  has,  by  his 
abdication,  renounced  the  conflict  into  which, 
perhaps,  he  was  engaged  by  bad  advisers  ;  that  lie 
can  no  longer  be  the  object  of  resentment  to  the 
brave,  but  remains  to  all  the  most  striking  emblem 
of  the  mutability  of  human  affairs  which  our 
mutable  times  have  afforded."  * 
On  the  3rd  of  August  the  duke  of  Orleans  opened  the  legislative  session 
in  the  Chamber  of  Deputies.  In  that  Chamber  during  the  next  four  days 
there  was  a  partial  opposition  from  the  adherents  of  the  fallen  dynasty  against 
the  manifest  tendency  to  a  solution  of  the  difScult  question  of  a  future 
government  by  the  appointment  of  the  duke  of  Orleans  as  king.  The 
Charter  of  Louis  XVIII.  received  some  alterations,  and  then  it  was  declared 
by  a  larn-e  majority,  that,  subject  to  the  acceptance  of  the  modified  Charter, 
the  universal  and  urgent  interests  of  the  French  nation  called  to  the  throne 
the  duke  of  Orleans.  On  the  9th  of  August  the  duke  of  Orleans  in  the 
Chamber  of  Deputies  declared  his  acceptance  of  the  Crown,  with  the  title 
King  of  the  French,  and  took  this  oath  :  "  In  the  presence  of  God,  I  swear 
to  observe  faithfully  the  constitutional  charter,  with  the  modifications 
expressed  in  the  declaration ;  to  govern  only  by  the  laws  and  according  to  the 
laws  ;  to  cause  good  and  true  justice  to  be  rendered  to  each  according  to  his 
right ;  and  to  act  in  all  things  only  with  a  view  to  the  interest,  the  happiness, 
and  the  glory  of  the  French  people." 

"  While  two  American  packets,  escorted  by  two  French  men-of  war,  rapidly 
conveyed  the  old  king  and  his  family  from  France,  all  France  hastened  to 
Paris."!     An  English  historian  may  add  that  no  inconsiderable  portion  of 

«  Lockhart's  "  Life  of  Scott,"  vol.  vii.  p.  226.  +  Guizot,  vol.  ii.  p.  3(. 
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the  population  of  this  kingdom  were,  as  he  himself  witnessed,  looking  with 
intense  interest  upon  the  localities  of  the  great  events  of  the  three  days. 
Some  were  fraternizing  with  National  Guards  in  the  cafis ;  others  were 
mingling  in  a  crowd  of  all  nations  at  the  evening  receptions  of  general  La 
Fayette  ;  a  privileged  few  were  banqueting  at  some  shady  guinguette  with  a 
great  company  of  French,  English,  Belgian,  and  Polish  liberals,  whose  fervid 
eloquence  seemed  the  prelude  to  a  very  unsettled  future  of  European  Society. 
There  was,  however,  so  much  to  admire  in  the  conduct  of  the  French  people, 
that  although  the  traces  of  carnage  were  everywhere  around — although 
men  of  education  joined  their  voices  in  the  common  cry  of  "  death  to  the 
ministers,"  as  an  atonement  for  the  blood  of  tiie  slain  whose  graves  were  daily 
strewn  with  immortelles, — the  old  idea  of  revolution  had  lost  something  of 
its  terrors.  There  had  been  more  bold  speaking  at  our  elections  for  the  new 
Parliament  than  was  considered  in  some  quarters  safe  or  decorous.  Tet  the 
sympathy  of  the  British  population  with  the  revolution  of  France  was  not 
to  be  mistaken  for  an  approbation  of  levelling  and  destructive  doctrines,  such 
as  had  led  astray  many  enthusiasts  amongst  us  in  1789.  It  was  "  a  contrast 
to  the  first  revolution  ;"  it  "vindicated  the  cause  of  knowledge  and  liberty, 
showing  how  humanizing  to  all  classes  of  society  are  the  spread  of  thought 
and  information,  and  improved  political  institutions."*  The  sympathy  was 
too  manifest  to  be  set  at  nought  by  the  government  of  this  country,  even  if 
it  had  been  as  much  disposed  to  uphold  "  a  royal  rebellion  against  society,"  i 
as  it  was  the  fashion  unjustly  to  ascribe  to  the  great  warrior  who  was  the  head 
of  the  Cabinet.  He,  it  has  been  stated,  was  for  a  short  time  perplexed  and 
undecided.  "  When  nothing  was  known  beyond  the  ordinances  of  July,  some 
one  asked  the  duke  of  Wellington,  '  What  are  we  to  think  of  this  ?'  'It  is 
a  new  dynasty,'  answered  the  duke.  '  And  what  course  shall  you  take  ?' 
inquired  his  friend.  '  First,  a  long  silence,  and  then  we  will  concert  with  our 
allies  what  we  shall  8ay.'"t  A  wiser  and  nobler  policy  than  "a  long 
silence  "  and  "  concert  with  our  allies,"  was  speedily  adopted.  When  the 
new  parliament  was  opened  on  the  2nd  of  November,  "  the  ready  manner  in 
which  ministers  recognized  the  new  government  of  France  "  was  cordially 
approved  by  earl  Grey. 

The  Revolution  of  France  necessarily  produced  a  great  effect  upon  the  • 
popular  feeling  throughout  Europe,  and  especially  in  the  kingdom  of  the 
Netherlands.  Since  the  settlement  of  Europe  in  1815,  when  the  Congress  of 
Vienna  decided  that  Belgium  and  Lifege,  together  with  the  Seven  United 
Provinces,  should  be  formed  into  one  kingdom,  there  had  been  constant  dis- 
sensions between  the  Belgian  and  Dutch  subjects  of  William  Frederick  I. 
The  union  with  Holland  had  imparted  an  extraordinary  impulse  to  the  com- 
merce and  manufactures  of  Belgium,  but  this  material  prosperity  could  not 
blend  the  two  peoples  into  one  nation.  The  differences  of  religion  and  of 
language,  and  tiie  inequality  upon  several  financial  matters  of  the  northern 
and  southern  kingdoms,  kept  up  the  acrimony  which  was  exhibited,  not  only 
in  the  public  journals,  but  in  the  debates  of  the  States-General.  In  April, 
1830,  Messrs.  Potter,  Tielmans,  Bartells,  and  others,  were  tried  at  Brussels 
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on  a  charge  of  conspiracy  against  the  government  of  the  Netherlands.  The 
three  named  were  found  guilty,  and  sentenced  to  be  banished.  Potter  was  in 
Paris  during  the  Revolution  of  July,  the  events  of  which  period  were  not 
calculated  to  moderate  his  revolutionary  zeal.  He  was  an  active  agent  in  pro- 
moting the  rising  of  the  populace  in  Brussels  on  the  25th  of  August.  In  a 
second  insurrection,  of  September,  the  Dutch  troops  were  compelled  to  retreat 
before  the  armed  insurgents.  The  contest  went  on  in  various  sanguinary  con- 
flicts, until  the  five  great  Powers  imposed  a  cessation  of  arms  on  both  nations 
and  recognized  the  independence  of  Belgium  by  a  protocol  of  the  4th  of 
November. 

The  autumn  of  1830  witnessed  in  England  the  most  remarkable  contrast 
between  the  triumphs  of  intellect  and  the  disgraces  of  ignorance.  On  the 
15th  of  September  the  first  Railway  for  the  conveyance  of  passengers  was 
opened,  the  carriages  being  drawn  by  a  locomotive  engine,  at  the  speed  of  a 
racehorse.  Immediately  after  the  harvest  tbe  Southern  Agricultural  Counties 
were  given  over  to  more  havoc  and  alarm  than  had  ever  attended  the  opera- 
tions of  the  frame-breaking  general  Ludd.  There  was  a  war  of  the  labourer 
against  the  farmer,  in  the  shape  of  incendiary  fires  of  barns  and  corn-stacks, 
aud  the  destruction  of  threshing-machines  and  other  implements  of  industry 
beyond  the  commonest  tool.  Before  we  proceed  to  trace  the  course  of  the 
universal  political  excitement  of  the  next  two  years,  let  us  rapidly  view  the 
rise  of  the  new  power  of  Communication  which  was  destined  to  produce 
results  beyond  all  possible  conception  in  the  progress  of  civilized  communities. 
The  simultaneous  manifestation  of  the  belief  of  large  bodies  of  labourers,  that 
their  condition  would  be  bettered  by  driving  back  society  to  the  commonest 
inventive  arts  of  savage  tribes,  and  to  the  barbaric  ignorance  which,  in  de- 
stroying capital,  would  make  all  poorer,  may  be  more  fitly  treated  of  in  a 
subsequent  view  of  the  condition  of  the  labourers  in  husbandry,  when  incen- 
diary fires  and  the  destruction  of  machinery  were  traced  to  causes  of  no 
temporary  nature. 

On  the  2nd  of  March,  1825,  there  was  a  debate  in  the  House  of  Commons 
on  the  motion  for  the  second  reading  of  the  Bill  for  the  Liverpool  and  Man- 
chester Railway.  The  subscribers  to  this  undertaking  were  the  bankers, 
merchants,  traders,  and  manufacturers  of  Liverpool  and  Manchester.  They 
had  not  engaged  in  this  project  with  a  view  to  individual  profit  as  share- 
holders, for  it  had  been  agreed  that  no  person  should  hold  more  than  ten 
shares,  and  they  would  be  satisfied  if  they  received  ten  per  cent.,  or  even  five 
per  cent,  upon  their  investment.  Their  great  object  was  the  increase  of 
commerce.  It  was  alleged  that  no  such  encouragement  was  necessary ;  for 
there  were  two  or  three  canals,  which  were  sufficient  for  every  purpose  of 
commerce  in  the  districts  througJi  which  the  railway  was  to  pass.  The 
answer  was,  that  under  the  existing  system  cotton  had  been  detained  at 
Liverpool  for  a  fortnight,  whilst  the  manufacturers  of  Manchester  were 
obliged  to  suspend  their  labours,  and  goods  manufactured  at  Manchester 
could  not  be  transmitted  to  Liverpool  in  time  for  shipment,  on  account  of  the 
tardy  canal  conveyance.  Then  came  the  rejoinder.  The  experiment  of  con- 
veying goods  on  a  railway  had  been  tried,  and  had  completely  failed.  The 
best  locomotive  engine  that  could  be  found  had  been  selected  ;  aud  the 
average  rate  on  a  plane  surface  was  not  three  miles  and  three-quarters  per 
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hour,  which  was  slower  than  caual  conveyance.*  Before  a  Committee  upon  the 
Bill,  Telford  and  others  expressed  an  opinion  that  with  the  improvement  of 
the  locomotive  the  speed  upon  a  railway  might  be  fifteen  miles,  and  even 
twenty  miles  an  hour.  These  opinions  were  called  "  the  gross  exaggerations 
of  the  powers  of  the  locomotive  steam-engine  ;"  and  it  was  contended  that 
even  if  such  a  speed  could  be  attained,  the  dangers  of  bursting  boilers  and 
broken  wheels  would  be  so  great,  that  we  should  as  soon  expect  that  "people 
would  suffer  themselves  to  be  fired  ofi"  upon  one  of  Congreve's  ricochet 
rockets,  as  trust  themselves  to  the  mercy  of  such  a  machine  going  at  such  a 
rate."  In  the  same  article  from  which  we  quote,  the  general  question  oi 
railways  is  thus  summarily  disposed  of:  "As  to  those  persons  who  speculate 
on  making  railways  general  throughout  the  kingdom,  and  superseding  all  the 
canals,  all  the  waggons,  mail  and  stage-coaches,  post-chaises,  and,  in  short, 
every  other  mode  of  conveyance  by  land  and  by  water,  we  deem  them  and 
their  visionary  schemes  unworthy  of  notice."t 

The  Bill  for  the  Liverpool  and  Manchester  Eailway  passed,  in  spite  of 
the  most  strenuous  opposition  from  canal  companies,  and  from  proprietors  of 
land  through  or  near  which  the  line  was  intended  to  run.  For  four  years 
the  works  went  on.  Difficulties  were  overcome  which  then  appeared  in- 
superable, but  which  would  be  deemed  trifles  in  the  great  engineering  opera- 
tions of  a  later  period  of  railway  speculation.  Nevertheless,  satisfactory  as 
was  this  progress,  no  one  believed  that  a  passenger  traffic  would  arise  that 
would  dispense  in  any  considerable  degree  with  mails  and  stage  coaches. 
Railways  were  not  a  new  invention ;  nor  were  locomotive  engines.  Tram- 
roads  were  used  in  collieries ;  and  tlie  construction  of  a  steam-engine  that 
would  move  forward  with  a  weight  behind  it  had  been  attempted  by  various 
projectors.  But  the  tramways  were  laid  on  yielding  beds,  and  out  of  level ; 
and  the  engines  would  either  not  go  at  all  or  very  soon  come  to  a  stand.  The 
alliance  of  the  railway  and  the  locomotive  was  still  far  distant.  In  1813 
there  was  a  superintendent  engineer  of  a  colliery  at  Killingworth,  who  had 
gradually  riseu  from  the  humble  position  of  an  engine-fireman  to  be  worthy 
of  an  employ  which  placed  him  above  the  condition  of  a  labourer.  This  self- 
taught  man  was  George  Stephenson.  His  mind  was  ever  active.  He  had 
constructed  an  incline  and  an  apparatus  by  whicli  waggons  descending  from 
the  coal-pit  to  the  loading-place  were  made  to  draw  up  the  empty  waggons. 
At  the  time  when  Davy  had  invented  his  safety-lamp,  Stephenson  had 
constructed  a  similar  lamp,  without  any  knowledge  of  the  contemporary 
invention,  and  this  lamp  is  still  in  use  in  the  pit  at  Killingworth.  In  1814 
he  had  constructed  a  locomotive  engine  for  the  colliery  in  which  he  was 
engaged.  It  was  a  success,  drawing  eight  loaded  waggons  along  the  tram- 
way at  the  rate  of  four  mUes  an  hour.  He  then  declared  that  there  was 
no  limit  to  the  speed  of  such  an  engine,  if  the  works  could  be  made  to 
stand  it.  During  the  next  ten  years  his  skill  and  perseverance  raised  him 
into  emplojrment  as  the  engineer  of  railways  connected  with  colliery  proper- 
ties. A  more  important  undertaking  was  the  construction  of  the  Stockton 
and  Darlington  Railway,  on  which  an  engine  was  employed  which  drew  a 
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joad  of  ninety  tons,  at  the  rate  of  eight  miles  an  hour.  In  1824  he  surveyed 
the  line  for  the  Liverpool  and  Manchester  Eailway,  and  superintended  that 
work  till  the  line  was  opensd  in  1830.  Great  were  the  objections  of  engineers 
to  locomotives  being  employed  on  this  line ;  but,  with  the  true  confidence  of 
genius,  George  Stephenson  persevered  in  working  out,  with  the  aid  of  his 
son  Robert,  the  plans  of  an  engine  which  would  produce  results  undreamt  of 
by  the  most  sanguine  believers  iu  the  wonders  to  be  effected  by  the  appliances 
of  science  to  the  industrial  arts.  He  persuaded  the  directors  of  the  railway 
to  oft'er  a  prize  for  the  best  locomotive.  The  Rocket  engine  constructed  by 
him  won  the  prize.  The  old  modes  of  transit  were  from  the  hour  of  that 
experiment  changed  throughout  the  whole  civilized  world.  Burke  has  de- 
scribed in  glowing  imagery  the  beneficent  angel  of  a  noble  house  unfolding  to 
lord  Bathurst,  in  the  reign  of  Anne,  the  commercial  grandeur  of  his  country ; 
but  pointing  to  America,  a  little  speck,  a  seminal  principle,  then  scarcely 
visible  in  the  national  interests,  which,  seventy  years  afterwards,  should 
give  to  England  a  commerce  equal  to  the  whole  of  that  which  the  young  man 
saw  at  the  beginning  of  the  century.  We  may  imagine  the  angel  of  the 
humble  house  of  Stephenson  showing  to  the  father  and  the  son,  intensely 
meditating  over  their  models  and  their  plans,  what  would  be  the  effect  of 
their  projects  upou  themselves  and  upon  the  world.  To  the  father  he  might 
have  said — you  shall  not  qply  construct  mighty  works  yourself,  but  be  the 
precursor  of  a  great  race  of  engineers  who  will  cover  England,  Scotland,  and 
Ireland  with  a  web  of  railways,  bringing  dislricts  once  inaccessible  to  com- 
mercial interchange  into  easy  communication,  equalizing  prices  throughout 
the  land,  cuttiui;  tunnels  through  the  adamantine  rock,  carrying  bridges  over 
great  rivers.  You  were  the  first  that  should  realize  the  dream  of  the  poet's 
«  Car  of  Miracle," 

"  Steady  and  swift  the  self-moved  chariot  went."  * 

Before  ye  both  shall  "taste  of  death," — the  one  in  the  fullness  of  years,  the 
other  too  soon  called  away  from  his  appointed  task — the  whistle  of  the 
Locomotive  shall  have  been  heard  upon  the  continent  of  Europe,  from  the 
Garonne  to  the  Danube.  France,  Belgium,  Germany,  Spain,  Italy,  shall  have 
welcomed  the  sound ;  Russia  shall  not  have  forbidden  its  approach.  It 
shall  have  penetrated  the  densest  forests  of  North  America  ;  its  jubilant  voice 
shall  tell  that  a  railway  has  connected  the  coasts  of  the  Atlantic  and  the 
Pacific.  Wherever  England  has  colonized  there  shall  have  come  this  sound, 
the  herald  of  the  never-resting  spread  of  her  arts,  her  laws,  and  her  language, 
To  the  son  the  angel  might  have  foretold, — it  shall  be  yours  to  connect 
Birmingham  with  London,  as  your  father  connected  Liverpool  with  Man- 
chester ;  you  sliall  carry  the  ponderous  train  over  the  broad  Tyne  at  Newcastle, 
and,  more  daring,  over  the  Menai  Strait,  by  a  tubular  bridge  that  shall  be  a 
wonder  of  the  world ;  you  shall  complete  the  railway  communication 
between  West  Canada  and  the  United  States  without  interruption  by 
the  waters  of  the  St.  Lawrence ;  you  shall  unite  Alexandria  with  Cairo,  to 
perfect  the  overland  route  to  India,  by  works  as  grand  and  far  more 
useful   than    the    Pyramids,   and    "  forty    centuries    sliall    look    down   upon 

*  Soatiie^,  "Curse  of  Kehama."  xxiii. 
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you,"  tbe  true  conqueror.*  The  aggregate  results  in  their  own  country 
that  followed  that  auspicious,  and  yet  so  melancholy,  opening  of  the 
Liverpool  and  Manchester  Railway,  might  have  been  shown  to  them  in  a 
vision  too  vast  to  be  comprehended  by  us,  except  by  the  aid  of  qommon 
computation.  Four  hundred  millions  sterling  expended  upon  ten  thousand 
five  hundred  miles  of  railway ;  the  receipts  of  these  lines  in  one  year, 
that  of  1860,  nearly  twenty-eight  millions ;  the  passengers  in  that  year, 
one  hundred  and  sixty  three  millions,  exclusive  of  periodical  ticket-holders  ; 
in  that  year  the  merchandise  carried,  nearly  thirty  million  tons  ;  the  coal 
and  other  minerals  above  fifty  million  tons ;  the  live-stock,  consisting  of 
cattle,  sheep,  and  pigs,  about  thirteen  millions.t  Extend  the  view  beyond 
our  own  land,  and  even  figures  convey  an  inadequate  idea  of  the  effect 
produced  upon  civilization  by  the  untutored  genius  of  the  engine  fireman 
of  Killingworth,  and  the  more  cultivated  mind  of  his  equally  illustrious 
son. 

Glimpses  of  the  coming  era  of  railways  might  have  filled  the  mind  of  the 
great  economist  who  led  the  advancing  steps  of  Commercial  Freedom,  anu 
who,  of  all  statesmen,  was  best  fitted  to  deal  with  the  difficulties  that  would 
surround  the  rush  of  speculation  to  this  novel  species  of  enterprize.  At  the 
public  meeting  of  the  18th  of  June,  1824,  for  erecting  a  monument  to  James 
Watt,  Mr.  Huskisson  said,  that  the  man  to  whose  memory  they  owed  a 
tribute  of  national  gratitude  had,  by  his  discovery,  "  subdued  and  regulated 
tbe  most  terrific  power  in  the  universe, — that  power  which,  by  the  joint 
operation  of  pressure  and  heat,  probably  produces  those  tremendous  con- 
vulsions of  the  earth,  which  in  a  moment  subvert  whole  cities,  and  almost 
change  the  face  of  the  inhabited  globe.  This  apparently  ungovernable  power 
Mr.  Watt  reduced  to  a  state  of  such  perfect  organization  and  discipline — if 
I  may  use  the  expression — that  it  may  now  be  safely  manoeuvred  and  brought 
into  irresistible  action — irresistible,  but  still  regulated,  measured,  and  ascer- 
tained— or  lulled  into  the  most  complete  and  secure  repose,  at  the  will  of 
man,  and  under  the  guidance  of  his  feeble  hand.  Thus  one  man  directs  it 
into  the  bowels  of  the  earth,  to  tear  asunder  its  very  elements,  and  bring  to 
light  its  hidden  treasures  ;  another  places  it  upon  the  surface  of  the  waters, 
to  control  the  winds  of  heaven,  to  stem  the  tides,  to  check  the  currents,  and 
defy  the  waves  of  the  ocean  ;  a  third,  perhaps,  and  a  fourth,  are  destined  to 
apply  this  mighty  power  to  other  purposes,  still  unthought  of  and  unsuspected, 
but  leading  to  consequences,  possibly,  not  less  important  than  those  which  it 
has  already  produced."  J  The  "  other  purposes  still  unthought  of  and 
unsuspected"  might  be  dimly  contemplated  in  the  triumphs  of  the  locomotive 
engine. 

Mr.  Huskisson  had  been  returned  as  the  representative  of  Liverpool  to 
the  new  Parliament.  Being  in  ill-health  he  was  unable  to  appear  on  the 
hustings  when  his  constituents  re-elected  him ;  but  he  was  sufficiently 
recovered  to  attend  the  intended  magnificent  ceremonial  of  opening  the 
railway.     On  the  morning  of  the  15th  of  September  he  took  his  seat  in  the 

•  Ante,  vol.  vii.  p.  354. 

t  For  details  of  these  results  in  England,  Srotland,  and  Ireland,  see  "  Companion  to  tbe 
Almanac"  for  1862. 

J  "  Huskisson's  Speeches,"  vol.  iii.  d.  672. 
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first  of  the  eiglit  carriages  that  were  to  proceed  to  Manchester.  At  the 
other  end  of  that  carriage  was  the  duke  of  "Wellington.  There  were  eight 
locomotive  engines  with  their  attached  carriages  forming  this  procession. 
On  quitting  tlae  tunnel  at  Liverpool  the  Northumbrian  engine,  which  drew 
the  three  carriages  containing  the  directors  and  their  most  distinguished 
visitors,  took  the  south  line  of  the  railway,  the  seven  other  engines  with  their 
carriages  proceeding  along  the  north  line.  The  speed  of  the  Northumbrian 
was  accelerated  or  retarded,  as  the  visitors  might  desire,  to  look  at  particular 
portions  of  tlie  works.  At  Parkside  there  was  a  stoppage.  Many  of  the 
gentlemen  in  the  Northumbrian  carriages  got  out.  Mr.  Huskisson  was 
induced  by  a  friend  to  go  forward  to  speak  to  the  duke  of  Wellington,  from 
whom  he  had  been  estranged  by  his  vote  on  the  transfer  of  the  seat  of  East 
Eetford.  As  Mr.  Huskisson  approached,  the  duke  held  out  his  hand.  It 
was  a  moment  of  agitation  for  the  sensitive  commoner.  Suddenly  a  cry  was 
heard—"  Get  in — get  in."  The  Eocket  was  coming.  There  was  a  space  of 
four  feet  between  the  two  lines ;  and  only  eighteen  inches  between  the 
carriao^es  as  they  overhung  the  lines.  Many  ran  round  to  the  end  of  the 
stationary  carriage.  Mr.  Huskisson  lost  his  presence  of  mind ;  fell  upon 
the  north  rail  as  he  attempted  to  escape  ;  and  his  right  leg  being  crushed  by 
the  Eocket,  he  felt  at  once  that  the  injury  was  fatal.  He  was  carried  to  the 
vicarage  of  Eecles.  The  surgeons,  who  were  quickly  in  attendance,  declared 
that  he  would  sink  under  amputation.  From  the  moment  he  was  struck  he 
received  the  solace  of  the  presence  of  his  wife.  He  died  that  night  after 
nine  hours  of  agony  ;  and  was  buried  in  the  cemetery  at  Liverpool,  followed 
to  the  grave  by  thousands  of  his  sorrowing  constituents. 

The  formal  commencement  of  the  first  session  of  the  ninth  parliament  of 
the  United  Kingdom  had  taken  place  on  the  26th  of  October ;  the  members 
of  the  two  Houses  had  taken  the  customary  oaths ;  Mr.  Manners  Sutton  had 
been  re-elected  Speaker  of  the  Commous  ; — when,  on  the  2ud  of  November, 
King  William  the  Fourth  opened  the  parliament  in  person.  Never  had 
public  expectation  been  so  roused  to  discuss  the  probable  tone  of  the  King's 
Speech ;  never  was  one  of  the  great  parties  more  exultant,  or  the  other  more 
indignant, — not  so  much  at  that  portion  of  the  speech  which  had  reference  to 
the  revolutions  of  France  and  the  Netherlands,  or  the  outrages  of  the 
Southern  counties,  or  the  efforts  to  produce  a  clamour  in  Ireland  for  a 
repeal  of  the  union,  but  at  the  concluding  paragraph,  in  which  it  was  in- 
directly but  unmistakeably  intimated,  that  a  reform  in  parliament,  for  whose 
necessity  public  opinion  had  been  so  loudly  expressed  in  the  recent  elections, 
would  have  no  sanction  from  the  government.  The  obscurity  of  the  oracle 
was  soon  dissipated  by  the  interpretation  of  the  chief  priest.  In  the  House 
of  Lords,  when  earl  Grey  had  said  that  the  only  mode  to  avert  from  tliis 
country  the  dangers  which  were  apprehended  from  the  political  convulsions 
of  Europe  was  to  secure  the  affections  of  the  people  ;  to  redress  their  griev- 
ances ;  "  and,  my  lords,  I  will  pronounce  the  word,  by  reform  in  parliament," 
the  duke  of  Wellington  thus  replied:  "He  was  fully  convinced  that  the 
country  possessed  at  the  present  moment  a  legislature  which  answered  all 
the  good  purposes  of  legislation,  and  this  to  a  greater  degree  than  any  legis- 
lature ever  had  answered  in  any  country  whatever.  He  would  go  further, 
and  say,  that  the  legislature  and  the  system  of  representation  possessed  the 
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fuU  and  entire  confidcnfc  of  the  country.  .  .  .  He  was  not  prepared  to 
bring  forward  any  measure  of  the  description  alluded  to  by  tlie  uuble  lord. 
He  was  not  only  not  prepared  to  bring  forward  any  measure  of  this  nature, 
but  he  would  at  once  declare  that  as  far  as  he  was  concerned,  as  long  as  he 
held  any  station  in  the  government  of  the  country,  he  should  always  feel  it 
his  duty  to  resist  such  measures  when  proposed  by  others."  *  In  the  House 
of  Commons  not  a  moment  was  lost  by  the  real  leader  of  the  House, — whose 
importance  as  a  leader  of  the  people  had  been  unequivocally  pronounced  by 
his  election  as  one  of  the  representatives  of  Yorkshire — in  declaring  his 
determination  to  bring  the  great  question  of  reform  to  an  immediate  prac- 
tical issue.  The  Commons  have  a  constitutional  right  to  do  whatever  busi- 
ness they  please  before  the  king's  speech  is  taken  into  consideration.  On 
the  motion  that  the  usual  sessional  orders  be  agreed  to,  Mr.  Brougham  said 
"  he  could  not  allow  the  opportunity  which  that  question  presented  to  pass 
over  without  giving  notice  of  his  iutention  on  that  day  fortnight  to  bring  the 
great  question  of  a  reform  of  tiie  Commons'  House  of  Parliament  fully  under 
consideration.  His  object  was  not  revolution  but  restoration."  On  that 
day  fortnight  the  government  of  the  duke  of  Wellington  and  Sir  Eobert 
Peel  was  at  an  end.  "  Never,"  says  Sydney  Smith,  "  was  any  administration  so 
completely  and  so  suddenly  destroyed ;  and,  I  believe,  entirely  by  the  duke's 
declaration,  made,  I  suspect,  in  perfect  ignorance  of  the  state  of  public  feel- 
ing and  opinion."  t  During  that  fortnight  men's  minds  in  the  metropolis 
and  throughout  the  country  were  in  a  most  unusual  and,  in  some  respects, 
alarming  state  of  lerment.  In  parliament  it  was  sufficiently  evident,  not 
only  from  the  altered  character  of  the  Lower  House  in  the  distribution  of 
seats,  but  from  the  unmeasured  language  against  ministers  of  some  of  their 
former  supporters  in  both  Houses,  that  upon  the  first  important  question 
the  government  would  be  in  a  minority.  Sir  Kobert  Peel  is  reported  to  have 
said,  immediately  after  his  retirement  from  office,  "  We  have  alienated  the 
Tories  without  conciliating  the  Whigs." 

It  is  usual  some  time  after  the  commencement  of  a  new  reign  that  the 
sovereign  should  go  in  state  to  the  city  and  dine  in  Guildhall.  The  King 
had  promised  to  dine  with  the  Lord  Mayor  on  Tuesday,  the  9th  of  November. 
The  Lord  Mayor  elect,  Mr.  John  Key,  on  the  previous  Saturday,  wrote  to 
the  duke  of  Wellington  that  while  the  feelings  of  all  the  respectable  citizens 
were  decidedly  loyal,  and  they  were  desirous  to  testify  their  loyalty  on  the 
approaching  occasion,  he  had  learned  that  there  were  some  desperate  cha- 
racters who  would  take  the  opportunity  of  making  an  attack  on  his  grace's 
person  on  his  approach  to  the  hall.  He  therefore  suggested  the  propriety  of 
the  duke  coming  strongly  and  sufficiently  guarded.  The  king  was  advised 
upon  this  warning  to  decline  fulfilling  the  promise  which  he.  had  made  to 
the  Lord  Mayor.  On  the  8th  of  November  lord  Althorp  asked  sir  Eobert 
Peel  for  an  explanation  "  of  one  of  the  most  extraordinary  and  alarming 
events  that  he  had  ever  known  in  the  course  of  his  public  experience. 
It  was  not  in  London  alone  that  the  most  serious  effects  would  result  from 
this  affair.  The  alarm  throughout  the  kingdom  would  be  excessive."  Sir 
Eobert  Peel  explained  that  it  vras  not  fitting  that  the  duke  of  Wellington, 

•  Hansard,  3rd  series,  vol.  i.  col.  5".  +  "Memoirs,"  vol.  ii.  p.  313. 
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aftpr  all  the  services  he  had  rendered  to  his  country,  should  be  seen  going  to 
Guildhall  with  a  large  military  guard.  In  the  course  of  the  Saturday  and 
Sunday  the  most  industrious  attempts  had  been  made  to  inflame  the  public 
mind  against  the  new  police.  On  the  night  of  the  2ud,  after  the  King  had 
been  to  parliament,  there  had  been  sixty-six  cases  of  assault  committed  on 
the  police  constables.  He  sincerely  believed  that  if  his  Majesty  had  not  been 
advised  to  forego  the  satisfaction  of  visiting  the  city  of  London,  there  would 
have  been  such  a  disturbance  of  the  public  peace  as  would  have  rendered  it 
necessary  to  resort  to  military  authority  for  its  preservation.  The  explana- 
tion seemed  in  some  degree  satisfactory  to  the  House,  but  it  was  contended 
by  many  of  the  journals  that  the  too  ready  credence  of  the  government  to 
alderman  Key's  alarm  was  to  disseminate  alarm  throughout  the  country.  It 
was  more  rationally  contended  in  parliament  that  the  unpopularity  of  the 
duke  of  Wellington,  produced  chiefly  by  his  declaration  against  reform,  ought 
not  to  have  cast  a  doubt  upon  the  universal  popularity  of  the  King.  Sir 
William  Knighton  records  that  the  duke  of  Wellington  told  him  that  he 
advised  the  King  and  Queen  not  to  go,  because  the  probability  was  that 
bloodshed  would  have  happened  in  their  presence.  "  '  In  regard  to  myself,' 
he  said,  "  I  have  no  desire  to  be  massacred  ;  wliich  would  have  happened.  I 
would  have  gone,  if  the  law  had  been  equal  to  protect  me  ;  but  that  was  not 
the  case.  Fifty  dragoons  on  horseback  would  have  done  it ;  but  that  was  a 
military  force.  If  firing  had  begun,  who  could  tell  where  it  was  to  end  ?  I 
know  what  street  firing  is  ;  one  guilty  person  would  fall,  and  ten  innocent 
be  destroyed.  Would  this  have  been  wise  or  humane,  for  a  little  bravado, 
or  that  the  country  might  not  be  alarmed  for  a  day  or  two  ?  It  is  aL 
over  now,  and  in  another  week  or  two  will  be  forgotten.'  "  * 

For  another  week  the  business  of  Parliament  went  on  with  tolerable 
smoothness.  On  the  15th  of  November,  on  the  order  of  the  day  for  the 
House  to  go  into  a  Committee  upon  the  Civil  List,  sir  Henry  Parnell  moved 
as  an  amendment,  that  a  Select  Committee  be  appointed  to  examine  the 
accounts  presented  to  the  House  by  order  of  his  Majesty  connected  with  the 
Civil  List,  and  to  report  thereon.  The  debate  was  very  short,  being  prin- 
cipally confined  to  the  mover  of  the  amendment  and  to  the  Chancellor  of  the 
Exchequer,  Mr.  Goulburn,  who  met  the  motion  of  sir  Henry  Parnell  by  a 
decided  negative.  The  division  was  very  quickly  taken,  showing,  in  a  house 
of  four  hundred  and  thirty-seven  members,  the  Ministers  to  be  in  a  minority 
of  twenty-nine.  The  next  day  lord  Sidmouth  thus  expressed  himself  in  a 
])rivate  letter :  "  Last  night's  division  was  a  surprise  to  the  Ministers  and 
their  opponents.  The  general  expectation  appears  to  be  that  the  duke  will 
resign  to-day.  In  that  case  the  regrets  of  the  good  and  the  fears  of  the  wise 
will  be  almost  universal. "t  Lord  Sidmouth  appears  to  have  had  a  confused 
recollection  of  Johnson's  line, 

"Kears  of  the  brave,  and  follies  of  the  wise." 

There  were  fears,  and  there  were  follies,  which  drove  the  duke  of  Wellington 
and   sir  Robert  Peel  from  power.     Sir  Eobert  Peel  is  reported  to  have  said 

•    "  Memoirs  of  Sir  William  Knifrhton,"  Tol.  ii.  p.  182. 
■t-  "  Life  of  Lord  Siditouth,"  vol.  iii.  p.  428. 
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immediately  after  his  retiring  from  office,  "  The  downfall  of  the  Cabinet  was 
inevitable.  The  duke,  by  his  declaration  against  all  Eeform,  hastened  the 
catastrophe.  The  head  of  the  government  ought  never  to  allow  his  secrets 
to  be  discovered."*  The  follies  of  the  wise  were  associated  with  the  fears  of 
the  brave.     "  I  was  defeated,"  tbe  duke   subsequently  said,  "  on  the  Civil 

List 1   admit   I   resigned    next   morning    because   I   did   not 

wish  to  expose  his  Majesty  and  the  country  to  the  consequences  that  might 
result  from  the  government  going  out  on  the  success  of  the  question  of 
Parliamentary  Eeform."  Sir  Eobert  Peel  corroborated  this:  "Though  we 
retired  on  the  Civil  List  question,  yet  it  is  impossible  to  deny  that  the  anti- 
cipation of  the  probable  manifestation  of  opinion  on  the  question  of  Eeform 
in  this  house  entered  into  the  consideration  of  the  government." 

The  resignations  of  the  Ministers  were  formally  announced  in  both 
Houses  on  the  16th  of  November,  it  having  been  previously  known  that  earl 
Grey  had  been  sent  for  by  the  King.  On  that  evening  lord  Althorp  said  he 
hoped  that,  as  there  was  no  longer  any  administration  in  existence,  Mr. 
Brougham  would  not  submit  to  the  House  that  evening  a  question  of  so 
much  importance  as  that  of  which  he  had  given  notice.  Mr.  Brougham  said, 
if  the  motion  were  put  oiT  it  would  be  contrary  to  his  opinion  and  to  his 
wislies,  but  that  if  he  gave  up  his  opinion  he  would  do  so  in  deference  to  the 
wishes  of  the  House.  "  And  further,  as  no  change  that  may  take  place  in  the 
administration  can  by  any  possibility  affect  me,  I  beg  it  to  be  understood 
that,  in  putting  off  the  motion,  I  will  put  it  off  until  the  25th  of  this  month, 
and  no  longer.  I  will  then,  and  at  no  more  distant  period,  bring  forward 
the  question  of  Parliamentary  Reform,  whatever  may  be  the  condition  of  cir- 
cumstances, and  whosoever  may  be  his  Majesty's  Ministers. "f  On  the  22nd 
of  November  the  Commoner  who  had  so  decidedly  proclaimed  his  isolation 
from  the  expectant  Ministry — further  declaring  on  the  17th,  "  I  have  nothing 
to  do  with  them  except  in  the  respect  I  bear  them," — took  his  seat  as  Chan- 
lellor  in  the  House  of  Lords.  The  patent  by  which  he  was  created  a  Peer 
was  not  then  in  the  hands  of  the  Clerk  of  Parliament.  As  Mr.  Brougham  he 
could  be  Speaker  of  the  House  of  Lords,  but  he  had  only  power  to  put  the 
question.  The  negotiations  which  had  been  carried  on  for  Mr.  Brougham's 
acceptance  of  a  minor  office  than  that  of  Lord  Chancellor  are  for  the  most 
part  matter  of  conjecture,  with  the  exception  of  the  fact  that  he  refused  the 
office  of  Attorney-General.  We  personally  know,  as  we  knew  thirty  years 
ago,  that  Mr.  Brougham's  reluctance  to  leave  the  House  of  Commons  was 
almost  insuperable  ;  that  the  high  dignity  of  Lord  Chancellor  was  not  the 
object  of  his  ambition  ;  that  there  was  no  coquetting  on  his  part,  having  the 
Great  Seal  in  prospect,  when  he  made  in  the  House  of  Commons  the  declara- 
tions that  we  have  recited.  Lord  Althorp  himself  said — and  it  is  now 
through  the  lapse  of  time,  no  violation  of  confidence  to  repeat  his  words — 
"  I  almost  furced  the  Great  Seal  upon  Mr.  Brougham.  I  told  him  that  if  he 
did  not  consent  to  join  the  administration  the  possibility  of  forming  a  govern- 
ment of  his  political  friends  would  be  broken  up.  Slowly,  most  unwillingly, 
was  his  consent  wrung   from  him.     '  What,'  he  said,  '  leave  the  House  of 

*  Guizot,  "  Memoirs  of  Peel,"  P>  51. 
t  Uansiird,  3rd  Belies,  vol.  i.  col.  6ti3. 
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Commons  ?     If  I  yield,  do  not  be  surprised  if  my  repentance  should  urge  me 
to  some  rash  act  of  which  you  may  too  soon  hear.'  " 

The  administration  of  earl  Grey  had  been  readily  completed,  when  the 
difficulty  about  Mr.  Brougham  had  been  surmounted.  On  the  22nd  of  No- 
vember the  principal  members  of  the  government  kissed  hands  on  their 
appointments  ;  and  on  that  evening  earl  Grey,  in  the  House  of  Lords,  made 
his  statement,  as  Prime  Minister,  of  the  principles  which  would  determine 
the  conduct  of  his  government.  Moderate  Reform  ;  Economy  and  Retrench- 
ment ;  repression  of  Outrage  and  relief  of  Distress ;  the  preservation  of 
Peace  with  foreign  Powers — these  were  the  principles  which  he  and  his 
friends  would  uphold,  and  for  the  maintenance  of  which  they  threw  them- 
selves upon  the  confidence  and  support  of  their  sovereign,  of  their  lordships, 
and  of  the  country.  In  the  course  of  a  fortnight  all  the  minor  offices  were 
filled  up,  and  were  printed  in  the  Gazette.  The  two  Houses  continued  to 
sit  for  a  month  after  the  accession  of  the  Whigs  to  power  ;  but,  in  consequence 
of  the  necessity  for  re-election  of  various  members  of  the  Lower  House,  the 
proceedings  were  of  little  permanent  interest.  On  the  23rd  of  December 
earl  Grey,  and  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer,  moved  the  adjournment  of 
the  Houses  to  the  3rd  of  February. 
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MINISTRY,  DECEMBER,   1830. 


Cabinet. 


Marquis  of  Lansdowne 

Lortl  Brougham  and  Vaux 

Lord  Durham 

Earl  Grey   . 

Viscount  Althorp 

Sir  James  Graham,  Bart. 

VLscount  Melbourne . 

Viscount  Palmerston     . 
Viscount  Goderich 
Eight  Hon.  Charles  Grant 
Lord  Holland 
Lord  Auckland    . 


Lord  President  of  the  Council. 

Lord  High  Chancellor. 

Lord  Privy  Seal. 

First  Lord  of  the  Treasury. 

Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer. 

First  Lord  of  the  Admiralty. 

Secretary  of  State  for  the  Home  Depart 

meut. 
Seci'etary  of  State  for  Foreign  Affairs. 
Secretary  of  State  for  the  Colonies. 
President  of  the  Board  of  Control. 
Chancellor  of  the  Duchy  of  Lancaster. 
President   of   the    Board  of   Trade   aj>d 

Master  of  the  Mint. 


Not  of  the  Cabinet. 


Eight  Hon.  C.  W.  W.  Wynn      . 

Sir  James  Kempt  .  .  .      . 

Lord  John  Russell    .... 

Right  Hon.  G.  A.  Ellis  .  .     . 

Duke  of  Richmond,  K.G.  . 

Right  Hon.  Robert  Grant 

Lord  Nugent,   Robert  Vernon  Smith, 

Esq.,  Francis  T.  Baling,  Esq.,  Hon. 

G.  Ponsonby  .  .  .  . 

Right    Hon.    E.   Ellice,     Right   Hon. 

Spring  Rice .  .  .  .  , 

Right  Hon.  Poulett  Thomson, 

Sir  Thomas  Denman .... 
Sir  William  Home         .  .  .      , 


Secretary  at  War. 
Master-General  of  the  Ordnance. 
Paymaster-General  of  the  Forces. 
First  Commissioner  of  Land  Revenue. 
Postmaster-General. 
Judge  Advocate-General 
I 

■  Lords  of  the  Treasury. 

■  Joint  Secretaries  of  the  Treasury. 

Vice-President    of  the    Board   of  Trad* 

and  Treasurer  of  the  Navy. 
Attorney-General. 
Solicitor-  General. 


Marquis  Wellesley 
Didce  of  Devonshire 
Eiirl  of  Albemarle 
Marquis  of  Winchester 


Grgat  Officers  of  State. 

Lord  Steward. 
Lord  Chamberlain. 
Master  of  the  Horse. 
.  .     .     Groom  of  the  Stole. 


MitrquLs  of  Anglesey 

Lord  Plunkett 

Hon.  E.  G.  S.  Stanley 


Ireland. 


Lord  Lieutenant. 
Lord  High  Chancellor. 
Chief  Secretary. 


Francis  Jeffrey,  Esq. 
Henry  Cockburn,  Esq. 


Scotland. 


Lord  Advocate. 
Solicitor-GeneraL 
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CONTEMPORARY  SOVEREIGNS  AND  RULERS,   1815-1837.    . 
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Ferdinand  VII. 
Regency. 

1 

0 
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Thomaa  Madison, 

(President). 
James  Mouroe. 

James  Monroe. 
Re-elected  1821, 

John  Quincy  Adams. 

Andrew  Jackson. 

Andrew  Jackson.    ) 
K,r-elected  1833.     \ 
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Alexander  I. 
Nicolas  I. 
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Victor  Emanuel. 
Charies  Felix. 

Charles  All«rt. 

Charies  XIII. 
Charies  John  XIV. 
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Ferdinand  I. 

Francis. 
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1815  Regency 
1818           — 
1820  George  IV. 

1824  — 

1825  — 
1830  William  IV. 
1833          — 
1835           — 
1837  Victoria. 
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1815  Regency. 

1817          — 

1820  George  IV. 

1821  — 

1823           — 

1825  — 

1826  — 

1828  — 

1829  — 

1830  William  IV. 

1831  — 
1833          — 

1837  Victoria. 
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POPULATION  OF  THE  UNITED  KINGDOM. 


COUNTIES.  OF 
KNGLAND. 


Bedford 

Berks 

Bucks     

Cambridge . 

Chester  

Cornwall     

Cumberland   

Derby 

Devon 

Dorset 

Durham 

Essex 

Gloucester 

Hampshire 

Hereford      

Hertford     

Huntingdon    

Kent  

Lancaster    

Leicester    

Lincoln  

Middlesex  

Monmouth 

Norfolk  

Northampton 

Northumberland    .. 

Nottingham    

Oxford    

Rutland 

Salop 

Somerset 

Stafford 

Suffolk    

Surrey    

Sussex    

Waririck     

"Westmoreland    

Wilts  

Worcester  

-  (  East  Biding    . . 

g  <  North  Riding.. 

><  (  West  Riding  . . 


1821. 


1831. 


I 


Total 


PROYINCES  OF 
IRELAND. 


Leinster .... 

Munster 

Ulster     .... 
Connaught . 


83,716 
131,977 
134,068 
121,909 
270,098 
257,447 
156,124 
213,333 
439,040 
144,499 
207,673 
289,424 
835,843 
283,298 
103,243 
129,714 

48,771 

426,016 

1,052,859 

174,571 

283,068 

1,144,631 

71,833 
344,368 
162,483 
198,965 
186,873 
136,971 

18,487 
206,153 
355,314 
341,040 
270,642 
898,658 
233,019 
274,392 

61,359 
222,157 
184,424 
190,449 
183,381 
799,357 


95,383 
145,289 
146,529 
143,955 
334,410 
302,440 
169,681 
237,170 
494,168 
169,252 
253,827 
317,237 
386,904 
314,313 
110,976 
143,341 

63,149 

479,155 

1,336,854 

197,003 

317,244 

1,358,541 

98,130 
31)0,054 
179,276 
222,912 
225,320 
151,726 

19,386 
222,503 
403,908 
410,483 
296,304 
486,326 
272,328 
336,988 

65,041 
239,181 
211,366 
204,008 
190,873 
976,415 


11,261,437,13,089,333 


1821. 


1831. 


1,757,492  1,909,713 

1,935,612  2,227,162 

1,998,494  2,286,622 

1,110,229  1  1,343,914 


COUNTIES  OF 
WALES. 


Total    6,801,8271   7,767,401  I 


Anglesey  

Brecon 

Cardigan  

Carmarthen . . 
Carnarvon 

Denbigh    

Flint 

Glamorgan  . 
Merioneth  . 
Montgomery. 
Pembroke.... 
Radnor  


Total 


SHIRES  OP 
SCOTLAND. 


Aberdeen 

Argyll  

Ayr  

Banff    

Berwick    

Bute 

Caithness 

Clackmannan   

Dumbarton  

Dumfries  

Edinburgh    

Elgin    

Fife  

Forfar  

Haddington 

Inverness  

Kincardine   

Kinross    

Kirkcudbright 

Lanark 

Linlithgow    

Nairn    

Orkney  &  Shetland 

Peebles  

Perth     

Renfrew    

Ross  and  Cromarty 

Roxburgh 

Selkirk 

Stirling 

Sutherland   

Wigton 


1821. 


45,063 
43,613 
57,784 
90,239 
67,958 
76,611 
53,784 
101,737 
34,382 
59,899 
74,009 
22,459 


717,438 


1821. 


155,387 
97,316 

127,299 
43,561 
33,385 
13,797 
30,238 
13,263 
27,317 
70,878 

191,514 
31,162 

114,556 

113,430 
35,127 
90,157 
29,118 
7,762 
38,903 

244,387 

22,685 

9,006 

63,124 

10,046 

139,050 

112,175 
68,823 
40,892 
6,637 
65,376 
23,840 
32,240 


Total  2,093,456     2,366,807 


1831. 


48,325. 
47,763  I 
64,780. 

100,6.'i5 
65,763 
83,167 
60,012 

126,612  I 
35,609 
66,486, 
81,424 
24,651 


805,236 


1831. 


177,651 

101,425 

145,055 

48,604 

34,048 

14,151 

34,529 

14,729 

33,211 

73,770 

219,692 

34,231 

128,839 

139,606 

36,145 

94,797 

31,431 

9,072 

40,690 

316,818 

23,291 

9,354 

58,239 

10,578 

142,894 

133,443 

74,820 

43,663 

6,833 

72,621 

25,618 

36,268 


England 

,  Wales  ... 

Scotland 

Ireland... 


Total  , 


1821. 


Males. 


5,483,679 
360,487 
983,552 

3,341,926 


10,1.59,644 


Females. 


5,777,768 

366,951 

1,109,904 

3,459,901 


10,714,614 


Total. 


11,261,437 

717,438 

2,093,456 

6,801,827 


20,874,158 


1831. 


Males. 


6,375,394 

394,075 

1,115,132 

3,794,880 


11,679,481 


Females. 


6,713,944 

411,161 

1,250,675 

3,972,521 


12,848,301 


Total. 


13,089,338 

805,236 

2,365,807 

7,767,401 


24,027,782  ' 


CHAPTER   XV. 

Be-aasembling  of  Parliament — Reform  Bill  prepared  by  the  Cabinet — Lord  John  Russell  intro. 
duces  the  Reform  Bill — Wonder  and  alarm  at  its  contemplated  prsvisioDS — Fears  of  the 
Aristocracy — The  Debates  on  the  First  Reading — The  Debates  on  the  Second  Reading — 
Defeat  of  the  Ministry  in  Committee — Lord  Grrey  and  Lord  Brougham  urge  the  King  to 
Dissolve — The  Dissolution  and  General  Election — The  Reform  Bill  carried — The  Bill  in 
Committee — It  is  passed — The  Bill  in  the  House  of  Lords— The  Bill  rejected  upon  the 
Second  Reading — Resolutions  of  the  House  of  Commons — Parliament  prorogued. 

"When  the  Legislature  re-assembled  on  the  3rd  of  February,  numerous 
petitions  were  presented  to  the  House  of  Commons  praying  for  Reform  of 
Parliament.  Lord  Althorp  then  informed  the  House  that  on  Tuesday  the 
1st  of  March  the  government  would  be  prepared  to  submit  their  plan  for  the 
improvement  of  the  representative  system ;  and  that  the  task  of  explaining 
the  nature  and  extent  of  the  reform  which  they  contemplated  would  be 
confided  to  Lord  John  Eussell.  He  was  best  entitled  to  propose  a  full  and 
efficient  improvement  of  the  representation  who  had  so  often  failed  in  his 
most  zealous  attempts  to  procure  a  partial  one.  In  the  House  of  Lords  earl 
Grey  stated  that  a  measure  of  reform  which  would  be  effective,  without 
exceeding  the  bounds  of  a  just  and  well-advised  moderation,  had  received  the 
unanimous  consent  of  the  whole  government,  and  would  at  as  early  a  period 
as  possible  be  submitted  to  the  other  House  of  Parliament.  It  is  now  known 
that  a  Committee  of  four  members  of  the  government,  two  of  whom  were 
of  the  Cabinet,  had  been  selected  by  lord  Grey  to  consider  the  manifold 
details  connected  with  so  large  a  change,  aud  to  prepare  a  Bill.  That  Com- 
mittee consisted  of  lord  Durham,  sir  James  Graham,  lord  John  Russell,  and 
vi.scount  Duncannon.  The  assertion  of  a  son  of  earl  Grey  that  his  father 
"  laid  down  the  principles  on  which  the  measure  was  to  be  founded,  the 
details  of  which  were  to  be  worked  out  by  other  members  of  the  government," 
is  no  doubt  substantially  correct.*  The  measure  prepared  by  the  Committee, 
which  was  finally  adopted  by  the  Cabinet,  was  submitted  to  the  king  on  the 
30th  of  January.  The  time  had  gone  by,  as  far  as  regarded  England,  when, 
on  that  day  which  was  then  called  the  anniversary  of  a  martyrdom,  accordinf-' 


*  "  Life  and  Opinions  of  Charles  Earl  Grey,"  by  Lieut. -General  Hon.  C.  Grey,  1S6], 
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to  Voltaire  every  king  in  Europe  rises  from  hia  bed  with  a  crick  in  hia 
neck.  William  IV.  is  represented  to  have  been  anxious  to  postpone  the 
proposal  of  the  measure  to  parliament.  Lord  Grey  would  have  had  little 
difficulty  in  convincing  him  that  the  Crown  was  most  safe  when  the  three 
branches  of  the  Constitution  were  working  in  harmony  with  the  just  desires 
of  the  people. 

In  the  interval  between  the  announcement  of  the  3rd  of  February,  and 
the  bringing  forward  the  Reform  Bill,  the  Chancellor  of  the  Excliequer  had 
introduced  his  budget,  of  which  some  portions  were  carried  and  others 
abandoned.  The  duties  on  newspapers  and  advertisements  were  to  be 
reduced ;  those  on  coals,  on  candles,  and  on  printed  cottons  were  to  be 
abolished.  The  propositions  to  reduce  the  duty  on  glass  and  the  duty  on 
tobacco  were  withdrawn  ;  for  some  of  the  taxes  offered  as  substitutes  had 
been  strenuously  opposed.  The  Whig  ministry  had  uot  learnt  to  know  the 
ministerial  safety  of  firmness.  It  was  to  be  the  privilege  of  the  financial 
minister  of  fourteen  years  later  to  produce  improvements  in  our  architectural 
taste  and  in  our  domestic  comforts,  which  few  could  have  anticipated,  by 
relieving  the  manufacturers  of  glass  altosether  from  the  payment  of  duty  and 
from  the  interference  of  the  officers  of  revenue  with  their  processes.  In 
that  same  interval  lord  Brougham  had  also  introduced  a  Bill  for  establishing 
a  new  Court  in  Bankruptcy,  which  was  read  a  first  time. 

During  the  month  of  February  the  scope  of  the  Reform  Bill  had  been 
kept  profoundly  secret.  A  few  persons  were  in  the  confidence  of  the  govern- 
ment whose  judgment  and  experience  were  valuable  in  the  arrangement  of 
its  details.  But  when  on  the  1st  of  March  the  Speaker  came  down  to 
prayers,  and  not  only  found  the  House  remarkably  full,  but  every  empty  seat 
bearing  a  label  of  the  name  of  its  proposed  occupant,  not  a  dozen  of  that 
crowd  had  the  slightest  conception  of  the  nature  of  that  measure  which  they 
might  be  called  upon  to  support  or  to  oppose.  The  speech  with  which  lord 
John  Russell  introduced  the  proposition  of  the  government  was  lucid,  slightly 
argumentative,  entirely  free  from  rhetorical  ornament.  The  proposed  reform 
was  far  too  great  to  require  more  than  the  simplest  and  most  intelligible 
statement.  It  was  intelligible  enough  to  produce  both  wonder  and  ridicule. 
It  was  proposed  to  a  House  of  Commons  of  which  one  hundred  and  sixty- 
eight  members  for  England  were  returned  by  boroughs.  They  could  scarcely 
imagine  that  the  whole  system  of  nomination  t'hould  come  to  an  end. 
Sixty  boroughs  were  proposed  to  be  wholly  disfranchised,  as  having  each  less 
than  two  thousand  inhabitants ;  forty-seven  boroughs,  having  less  than  four 
thousand  inhabitants  each,  were  to  return  one  member  instead  of  two  ;  and  a 
single  borough  which  had  formerly  returned  four  members  was  to  be  reduced 
to  half  its  number  of  representatives.  It  was  not  proposed  wholly  to  till 
up  the  seats  thus  to  be  disposed  of,  but  to  reduce  the  number  of  members 
of  the  House  of  Commons.  The  existing  number  of  six  hundred  and  fifty- 
eight  was  to  be  curtailed  to  five  hundred  and  ninety-six.  Seven  unrepre- 
sented large  towns  were  to  have  the  right  of  returning  two  members  each  ; 
twenty  smaller  towns  unrepresented  were  to  return  one  member  each. 
London  was  to  be  divided  into  four  districts,  each  having  two  members. 
Fifty-four  members  were  to  be  added  to  the  county  representation.  These 
and  other  details  of  the  measure  were   subsequently  altered.     Instead  of 
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tlie  old  rights  of  election  in  boroughs,  a  household  franchise  of  lOZ.  was 
substituted.  Corporations  were  deprived  of  the  exclusive  privileges  which 
Bome  possessed  of  returning  members.  The  duration  of  elections  was  to  be 
remedied  by  a  previous  registration.  When  lord  John  Russell  proceeded  to 
read  the  names  of  the  boroughs  to  be  disfranchised  wholly  or  in  part,  then 
indeed  was  the  excitement  of  the  House  at  an  unprecedented  height.  For 
once  in  the  grave  records  of  Parliamentary  debate  we  find  a  morsel  of 
description  upon  which  the  imagination  may  raise  up  a  picture  of  a  most 
extraordinary  scene.  "  The  noble  lord  accordingly  read  the  following  list, 
in  the  course  of  which  he  was  frequently  interrupted  by  shouts  of  laughter, 
cries  of  '  Hear,  Hear,'  from  members  for  these  boroughs,  and  by  various 
interlocutions  across  the  table."  *  For  many  members  it  was  indeed  a 
personal  question  of  the  last  importance.  Statesmen,  too,  who  looked 
beyond  individual  interests  were  aghast  at  a  proposal  so  sweeping,  so  revolu- 
tionary as  they  were  warranted  in  believing.  It  was  left  to  Opposition 
members  somewhat  below  the  highest  mark  to  reply  that  night  to  lord  John 
Kussell.  Sir  Robert  Peel  sat  rigid  as  a  statue,  his  face  working  with  internnl 
emotion,  his  brow  furrowed  as  by  the  wrinkles  of-age.  Around  him  were 
many  of  his  supporters,  bursting  again  and  again  into  uncontrollable  laughter 
at  what  appeared  to  them  the  prelude  to  a  certain  and  speedy  downfall  of 
the  ministry.  There  were  fashionable  parties  that  night  where  the  hosts  and 
the  guests  sat  late  in  anxious  expectation  of  intelligence  from  the  House. 
At  one  of  these  was  the  duke  of  Wellington.  As  news  of  the  ministerial 
proposition  was  read  or  told  there  was  a  burst  of  merriment  in  the  company. 
•'  It  is  no  joke,"  said  the  duke ;  "  you  will  find  it  no  laughing  matter."  All 
London  knew  the  next  day  what  the  ministerial  project  meant.  Lord  Eldon 
wrote,  in  his  first  moments  of  surprise,  "  There  is  no  describing  the  amaze- 
ment this  plan  of  reform  has  occasioned."  t 

Sir  Robert  Inglis,  the  member  for  the  University  of  Oxford,  was  the  first 
to  reply  to  the  arguments  of  lord  John  Russell.  His  speech  was  an  able 
one,  anticipating  most  of  the  arguments  which  were  employed  for  the  seven 
wearisome  nights  of  debate  on  the  introduction  of  the  Bill,  and  making  a 
free  use  of  that  great  weapon  of  alarm  w  hich  had  been  so  successfully 
employed  by  his  party,  from  the  time  when  Pitt  abandoned  his  position  as  a 
reformer  in  the  general  terror  at  the  first  outbreak  of  the  French  revolution. 
The  lapse  of  forty  years  had  furnished  a  new  argument  to  prove  the  danger 
of  any  accession  to  the  strength  of  the  democratic  principle.  Sir  Robert 
Inglis  maintained  the  impossibility  of  the  co-existence  of  a  monarchy  with  a 
free  press  and  a  purely  popular  representation.  "  Sir,  I  am  fully  persuaded 
that  a  representative  system  so  exclusively  popular  as  that  which  the  noble 
lord  wishes  to  introduce,  has  never  yet  been  found  in  juxtaposition  with  a 
free  press  on  the  one  hand  and  with  a  monarchy  on  the  other."  J  The 
destruction  of  the  monarchy  was  to  involve  the  simultaneous  destruction  of 
the  House  of  Peers.  On  the  very  day,  said  sir  Robert  Inglis,  when  the 
House  of  Commons  of  1648  murdered  their  king  they  voted  the  Lords  to 


*  Hansard,  vol.  ii.  col.  1077. 
t  Twiss,  vol.  iii.  p.  120. 

♦  Hansard,  vol  li.  ool.  1124 
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be  useless  and  dangerous.  The  abolition  of  the  House  of  Lords  was  the 
most  stirring  and  practical  of  the  prophecies  of  the  alarmists.  "  Whatever," 
added  sir  Robert  Inglis,  "the  intentions  of  the  framers  or  of  the  supporters 
of  this  measure  may  be,  I  am  quite  sure  that,  if  carried,  it  will  sweep  clean 
the  House  of  Peers  in  ten  years."  In  or  out  of  Parliament  the  cry  was 
that  the  destruction  of  the  aristocracy  by  the  passing  of  the  democratic 
Keform  Bill  was  inevitable. 

The  word  aristocracy  was  used,  both  by  the  enemies  and  friends  of 
reform,  with  a  very  loose  signification.  By  some  it  was  intended  exclusively 
to  mean  the  nobility ;  to  others  it  more  properly  signified  the  governing 
body  of  the  great  and  wealthy  families,  and  not  a  particular  class  whose  rank 
was  hereditary.  It  is  recorded  that  during  one  of  the  debates  on  the  Eeform 
Bill  lord  Sidmouth  said  to  lord  Grey,  "  I  hope  God  will  forgive  you  on 
account  of  this  Bill ;  I  don't  think  I  can :"  to  which  lord  Grey  replied, 
"  Mark  my  words  ;  within  two  years  you  will  find  that  we  shall  have  become 
unpopular,  for  having  brought  forward  the  most  aristocratic  measure  that 
ever  was  proposed  in  parliament."*  We  have  understood  that  lord  Althorp 
expressed  pretty  much  the  same  opinion.  Neither  of  the  two  ministers 
could  have  meant  to  say  that  the  Reform  Bill  would  especially  increase  the 
power  and  influence  of  the  Peers.  Lord  Eldon  must  also  have  used  "aristo- 
cracy "  in  the  extended  sense  of  a  governing  body  not  wholly  composed  of  a 
privileged  order,  when  he  said  at  a  Pitt  dinner  in  May,  "  The  aristocracy 
once  destroyed,  the  best  supporters  of  the  lower  classes  would  be  swept 
away.  In  using  the  term  lower  classes  he  meant  nothing  offensive.  How 
could  he  do  so  ?  He  himself  had  been  one  of  the  lower  classes."  t  To  see 
nothing  in  the  social  condition  of  our  country  but  a  governing  body  of  great 
families  and  the  "  lower  classes,"  was  one  of  the  defects  of  the  able  lawyer's 
mental  vision.  He  boasted,  and  not  improperly  so,  that,  like  himself,  "  the 
humblest  in  the  realm  might,  by  a  life  of  industry,  propriety,  and  good  moral 
and  religious  conduct,  rise  to  eminence."  But  the  father  of  lord  Eldon  and 
of  lord  Stowell  would  have  been  indignant  enough  could  he  have  foreseen 
that  his  distinguished  son  would  have  ranked  him  as  one  of  "  the  lower 
classes ;"  the  father  being,  according  to  the  description  of  his  other  remark- 
able son,  "  a  considerable  merchant,  who  by  a  successful  application  of  his 
industry  to  various  branches  of  commerce  raised  a  competent  fortune."  { 
The  ex-Chancellor,  when  he  thus  talked  about  "  the  lower  classes,"  looked  at 
them  with  the  prejudices  of  caste  which,  singular  enough,  were  most  cherished 
by  the  new  nobility.  That  system  had  not  only  been  modified,  but  almost 
destroyed,  a  century  before  John  Scott  sat  in  the  House  of  Peers.  "  The 
nobility  and  the  middle  classes  in  England  followed  the  same  business, 
embraced  the  same  professions,  and  what  is  far  more  significant,  intermarried 
with  each  other."  §  There  was  another  mode  of  amalgamation  in  England 
between  the  highest  and  the  humblest,  which  was  more  rare  and  yet  not  less 
instructive.    In  the  lapse  of  time,  some  of  the  lower  classes — some  even  of 

•  "  Life  of  Lord  Sidmonth,"  vol.  iii.  p.  439,  note. 
+  Twiss,  vol.  iii.  p.  127. 
:!:  Twiss,  vol  i .  p.  23. 

§  De  Tocqueville,  "  France  before  the  Revolution,"  book  ii.  clifc|).  ix, 
VOL.  VIII. — 242. 
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the  lowliest — could,  by  right  of  blood,  have  stood  upon  the  same  level  as  tho 
proudest  peer  of  the  realm,  who  in  common  with  them  could  trace  his  lineago 
to  one  of  the  three  great  fountains  of  honour,  Edward  III.,  Edward  I.,  or 
Henry  III.  The  Marquis  of  Chandos,  who  was  one  of  the  most  conspicuous 
of  the  noble  opponents  of  the  Reform  Bill,  was  christened  Eichard  Plan- 
tagenet,  by  reason  of  his  descent  from  Elizabeth  of  York.  There  were  others 
of  his  time  not  so  highly  placed,  but  perhaps  more  happily,  who  could  carry 
up  their  lineage  even  higher  than  himself.  In  1845,  John  Penny,  apprentice 
to  Mr.  Watson,  saddler,  of  Windraill-street,  the  only  surviving  son  of 
Stephen  James  Penny,  late  sexton  of  St.  George's,  Hanover-square,  could 
claim  undoubted  descent  from  Thomas  of  Woodstock,  duke  of  Gloucester, 
fifth  son  of  king  Edward  the  Third.  At  the  same  period  George  Wilmot, 
keeping  the  turnpike-gate  at  Cooper's  Bank,  near  Dudley,  who  is  shown  to 
have  descended  from  Edmund  of  Woodstock,  earl  of  Kent,  sixth  son  of  king 
Edward  the  First,  was  taking  toll  "almost  under  the  very  walls  of  those 
feudal  towers  that  gave  the  name  to  the  barony  of  which  he  is  a  co-heir."  ♦ 
The  aristocracy  and  the  lower  classes  were  not  wholly  separated  by  an 
exclusive  right  of  quartering  coat  armour.  The  author  of  "  Eoyal  Descents" 
thinks  that  the  princely  blood  of  Plantagenet  might  be  found  to  flow  through 
veins  even  more  humble  than  some  of  those  which  he  has  recorded.  He 
adds,  "  This  is  as  it  should  be.  There  is  no  prescriptive  right  of  interminable 
gentility,  any  more  than  of  great  talents  or  personal  attractions."  The 
intermarriages  that  prevented  the  aristocracy  becoming  a  caste  in  England, 
and  the  constant  elevation  of  what  lord  Eldon  denominated  "  the  lower 
classes"  to  form  part  of  the  governing  body,  rendered  it  quite  certain  that 
the  revolution,  as  it  was  called, — the  Reform  measure  of  1831, — would  resolve 
itself  into  something  very  different  from  the  government  of  a  democracy ; 
and  that  no  fears  were  more  idle  than  those  which  proclaimed  that  the 
degradation  of  rank  and  the  destruction  of  property  were  close  at  hand. 

The  second  night  of  the  debate  was  memorable  for  the  speeches  of  Mr. 
Macaulay  and  Mr.  Stanley,  of  which  sir  James  Mackintosh  said,  they  were 
"  two  of  the  finest  speeches  ever  spoken  in  Parliament."  M.  Guizot,  having 
affirmed  that  "the  loftiest  minds,  the  most  eloquent  orators  of  England,  called 
for  reform  with  earnest  conviction,  and  seemed  to  regard  it  as  even  more 
indispensable  than  irresistible,"  f  then  quotes,  though  imperfectly,  the  pero- 
ration of  Macaulay's  speech :— "  Turn  where  we  may,  within,  around,  the 
voice  of  great  events  is  proclaiming  to  us,  Eeform,  that  you  may  preserve 
Now,  therefore,  while  everything  at  home  and  abroad  forebodes  ruin  to  those 
who  persist  in  a  hopeless  struggle  against  the  spirit  of  the  age,  now,  while 
the  crash  of  the  proudest  throne  of  the  continent  is  still  resounding  in  our 
ears,  now,  while  the  roof  of  a  British  palace  affords  an  ignominious  shelter 
to  the  exiled  heir  of  forty  kings,  now,  while  we  see  on  every  side  ancient 
institutions  subverted  and  great  societies  dissolved,  now,  while  the  heart  of 
England  is  still  sound,  now,  while  old  feelings  and  old  associations  retain  a 
power  and  a  charm  which  may  too  soon  pass  away,  now,  in  this  your  accepted 

*  We  derive  these  pai-ticnlars  from  the  curious  and  interesting  Tolume  of  the  late  Mr.  C.  E. 
Long,  entitled  "  Koyal  Descents  :  a  Genealogical  List  ef  the  several  persons  entitled  to  Quiirter 
tlie  Anne  of  the  Royal  Houses  of  England,"  1845. 

t  "  Memoirs  of  Peel,'  p.  56. 
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time,  now,  in  this  your  day  of  salvation,  take  counsel,  not  of  prejudice,  not 
of  party  spirit,  not  of  the  ignominious  pride  of  a  fatal  consistency,  but  of 
history,  of  reason,  of  the  ages  which  are  past,  of  the  signs  of  this  most  por- 
tentous time.  Pronounce  in  a  manner  worthy  of  the  expectation  with  which 
this  great  debate  has  been  anticipated,  and  of  the  long  remembrance  which 
it  will  leave  behind.  Renew  the  youth  of  the  State.  Save  property,  divided 
against  itself.  Save  the  multitude,  endangered  by  its  own  ungovernable 
passions.  Save  the  aristocracy,  endangered  by  its  own  unpopular  power. 
Save  the  greatest,  and  fairest,  and  most  highly  civilized  community  that  ever 
existed,  from  calamities  which  may  in  a  few  days  sweep  away  all  the  rich 
heritage  of  so  many  ages  of  wisdom  and  glory."  *  The  comment  of  M. 
Guizot  upon  this  burst  of  eloquence  is :  "  These  sombre  prognostics,  this 
powerful  language,  carried  some  disturbance  into  the  soul  of  Peel." 

The  third  night  of  the  debate  presented  unusual  interest  in  the  antagonism 
of  lord  Palmerston  and  sir  Eobert  Peel.  The  minister  who  had  quitted  office 
when  the  friends  of  Mr.  Canning  appeared  to  be  insulted  in  the  ejection  of 
Mr.  Huskisson  from  the  Cabinet,  now  stood  forward  as  the  advocate  of  a 
measure  of  reform  compared  with  which  the  case  of  East  Retford  was  but  a 
drop  in  the  ocean.  Lord  Palmerston  ventured  to  assert  that  if  Mr.  Canning 
"  had  lived  to  mark  the  signs  of  the  present  times,  and  to  bring  his  great  and 
comprehensive  intellect  to  an  examination  of  the  difficulties  to  be  overcome, 
be  would  have  been  as  ardent  a  supporter  of  the  measure  now  proposed  by 
the  government  as  any  of  the  friends  he  saw  around  him."  f  Sir  Robert 
Peel,  in  his  reply,  exclaimed,  would  to  God  that  Mr.  Canning  were  here, 
"to  confound  the  sophistry  and  fallacies  of  reformers,  and  to  win  back  the 
people  by  the  charms  of  truth  and  eloquence  to  a  right  appreciation  of  the 
form  of  government  under  which  they  live."  Sir  Robert  Peel  concluded  his 
speech  by  a  solemn  admonition  to  the  ministers  :  "  It  was  the  duty  of  the 
government  to  calm,  not  to  stimulate,  the  fever  of  popular  excitement.  They 
have  adopted  a  different  course — they  have  sent  through  the  land  the  fire- 
brand of  agitation,  and  no  one  ran  now  recal  it."  J  The  debate  on  lord  John 
Russell's  motion  for  leave  to  bring  in  the  Bill  was  closed  on  the  seventh 
night  without  a  division  ;  and  when  the  Speaker  had  decided  that  the  ayes 
had  it,  the  cheers  from  the  ministerial  benches  were  enthusiastic.  The  biU 
was  read  a  first  time  on  the  14th  of  March. 

On  the  21st  of  March,  lord  John  Russell  moved  the  order  of  the  day  for 
the  second  reading  of  the  Reform  Bill.  Sir  Richard  Vivian  moved,  as  an 
amendment,  that  the  bill  be  read  a  second  time  that  day  six  months.  The 
second  reading  was  carried  by  a  majority  of  one  only  in  a  house  of  six 
hundred  and  eight ;  "  probably  the  greatest  number  which  up  to  that  time 
had  ever  been  assembled  at  a  division."  §  In  ordinary  times  this  bare 
majority  would  have  compelled  the  retirement  of  a  ministry  from  office. 
They  had  now  the  support  of  the  great  body  of  the  people,  and  they  must 
fight  the  battle  till  the  proper  time  should  arrive  for  an  appeal  to  the  consti" 


*  "Speeches  of  T.  B.  Macaulay,  corrected  by  himself,"  p.  18. 

+  Hansard,  vol   ii.  col.  1U23. 

t  Hansard,  vol.  u.  col.  1334  and  1356. 

§  May,  "  Constitntional  History,"  vol.  i.  p.  352. 
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taieiicies  that  Iiad  returned  tlie  unreforraed  parliament.  On  the  18th  of 
April  the  House  went  into  Committee  on  the  order  of  the  day,  to  consider 
the  provisions  of  the  bill  for  the  amendment  of  the  representation.  General 
Gascoigne,  following  lord  John  Russell,  moved,  "that  it  is  the  opinion  of  this 
House  that  the  total  number  of  knights,  citizens,  and  burgesses,  returned  to 
parliament  for  that  part  of  the  United  Kingdom  called  England  and  "Wales, 
ought  not  to  be  diminished."  The  debate  was  adjourned  to  the  19th.  At  a 
late  hour  the  House  divided  ;  for  General  Gascoigne's  amendment,  299 ; 
against  it,  291.  The  ministry  were  beaten  by  a  majurity  of  eight.  A  man 
of  the  rarest  genius,  though  not  a  striking  parliamentary  orator, — Francis 
Jeffrey — has  left  an  exquisite  picture  of  an  outdoor  scene  on  this  memorable 
day-break :  "  It  was  a  beautiful,  rosy,  dead  calm  morning,  when  we  broke  up 
a  little  before  five  to-day;  and  I  took  three  pensive  turns  along  the  solitude 
of  Westminster  Bridge  ;  admiring  the  sharp  clearness  of  St.  Paul's,  and  all 
the  city  spires  soaring  up  in  a  cloudless  sky,  the  orange  red  light  that  was 
beginning  to  play  on  the  trees  of  the  Abbey  and  the  old  windows  of  the 
Speaker's  house,  and  the  flat,  green  mist  of  the  river  floating  upon  a  few  lazy 
hulks  on  the  tide  and  moving  low  under  the  arches.  It  was  a  curious 
contrast  with  the  long  previous  imprisonment  in  the  stifling  roaring 
House,  amidst  dying  candles,  and  every  sort  of  exhalation."  * 

On  the  21st  of  April,  in  the  House  of  Peers,  lord  Whamcliffe  gave 
notice  that  he  should  the  next  day  move  that  an  address  be  presented  to  hia 
Majesty  praying  that  he  would  be  graciously  pleased  not  to  exercise  his  un- 
doubted prerogative  of  dissolving  parliament.  On  the  same  evening  in  the 
Hoase  of  Commons,  ministers  were  again  defeated  by  a  majority  of  twenty- 
two  on  a  question  of  adjournment.  Mr.  May  states  that  this  vote  could  not 
bear  the  construction  which  lord  Brougham  aflirmed  on  the  following  day, 
that  it  amounted  to  "  stopping  the  supplies."  The  question  before  the 
House  was  a  question  concerning  the  Liverpool  election.  "  Late  down  in 
the  list  of  Orders  for  the  day  a  report  from  the  Committee  of  Supply  was  to 
be  received,  which  dropped  by  reason  of  the  adjournment."  f 

On  the  morning  of  Friday  the  22nd,  the  Prime  Minister  and  the  Lord 
Cliancellor  were  with  the  King.  They  had  come  either  to  lay  the  resignations 
of  the  Ministry  at  his  Majesty's  feet,  or  to  request  him  to  dissolve  the  Parlia- 
ment. The  popular  story  of  the  time  was  that  the  King  was  reluctant  to 
dissolve  until  the  notice  given  by  lord  WharnclifTe  was  felt  by  him  to  be  an 
interference  with  his  prerogative  ;  that  then  he  was  impatient  to  go  at  once 
to  Parliament,  and  said,  if  the  royal  carriages  were  not  ready  send  for  a 
hackney  coach.  Mr.  Eoebuck  has  given  a  moat  interesting  relation  of  "  the 
whole  scene  of  this  interview  of  the  King  and  his  Ministers,  as  related  by 
those  who  could  alone  describe  it."  J  The  Chancellor  was  requested  to  manage 
the  King  on  the  occasion.  His  Majesty  was  startled  at  their  proposition  of  a 
dissolution — how  could  he,  after  such  a  fashion,  repay  the  kindness  of  Parlia- 
ment in  granting  him  a  most  liberal  civil  list,  and  giving  to  the  Queen  a 
splendid  annuity  in  case  she  survived  him      Nevertheless  the  Chancellor  said 

*  Cockburn,  "  Life  of  Lord  Jeffrey,"  p.  317. 

t   "  Constitutional  History,"  vol.  i.  p.  352. 

J  "  History  of  the  Whig  Ministry,"  vol.  iL  p.  143, 
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that  the  further  existence  of  the  present  House  of  Commons  was  incompatible 
with  the  peace  and  safety  of  the  kingdom.  Lord  Grey  stated  that  without  a 
dissolution  they  could  not  continue  to  conduct  the  affairs  of  the  country.  But 
nothing  is  arranged,  aaid  the  King,  the  great  oiBcers  of  State  are  not  sum- 
moned— the  crown  and  the  robes  are  not  prepared — the  Guards,  the  troops, 
have  had  no  orders,  and  cannot  be  ready  in  time.  The  "  daring  Chancellor," 
fts  Mr.  Roebuck  terms  him,  replied,  deferentially,  that  the  officers  of  State  had 
been  prepared  to  be  summoned,  and  that  the  crown  and  robes  would  be  ready. 
The  difficulty  about  the  troops  was  not  so  easily  answered.  The  orders  lor 
the  attendance  of  the  troops  upon  such  occasions  always  emanate  from  the 
sovereign.  "  Pardon  me.  Sir,"  said  the  Cliancellor,  "  I  have  given  orders,  and 
the  troops  are  ready."  The  King  then  burst  out,  "  Tou,  my  Lord  Chancellor, 
ought  to  know  that  such  an  act  is  treason,  high  treason,  my  lord."  The 
Chancellor  humbly  acknowledged  that  he  did  know  it,  and  that  nothing  but 
his  own  s-olemn  belief  that  the  safety  of  the  State  depended  upon  that  day's 
proceedings  could  have  emboldened  him  to  venture  upon  so  improper  a  pro- 
ceeding. The  King  cooled  down ;  the  speech  to  be  read  by  his  Majesty  was 
in  the  Chancellor's  pocket ;  and  the  Ministers  were  dismissed  with  something 
like  a  menace  and  a  joke  upon  the  audacity  of  their  proceedings.  The  Lords 
had  begun  to  assemble  at  two  o'clock.  At  twenty  minutes  before  three 
the  Lord  Chancellor  took  his  seat,  and  almost  immediately  withdrew  from 
the  House,  lord  Shaftesbury  being  called  to  the  chair.  Lord  Whain- 
cliffe  rose  to  make  his  motion.  At  the  moment  of  completing  the  reading  of 
his  resolution,  the  Lord  Chancellor  entered  the  House,  and  immediately 
addressing  it  said,  with  great  emphasis,  "  1  never  yet  heard  that  the  Crown 
ought  not  to  dissolve  Parliament  whenever  it  thought  fit,  particularly  at  a 
moment  when  the  House  of  Commons  bad  thought  fit  to  take  the  extreme 
and  unprecedented  step  of  stopping  the  supplies."  *  There  was  great  con- 
fusion, with  cries  of  "  The  King,  the  King."     Lord  Londonderry   rose  in 

fury,  and  exclaimed,  "  I  protest,  ray  Lords,  I  will  not  submit  to" The 

Chancellor,  hearing  the  King  approaching,  clutched  up  the  Seals  and  rushed 
again  out  of  the  House.  There  was  again  terrible  confusion.  The  earl  of 
Shaftesbury  resumed  the  chair,  and  the  earl  of  Mansfield  proceeded  to  deliver 
a  general  harangue  against  the  lieform  Bill.  The  Lord  Chancellor  had  met 
the  King  whilst  the  noise  of  the  House  was  distinctly  audible.  "  What's 
that  ?"  said  his  Majesty.  "  Ouly,  may  it  please  you.  Sir,  the  House  of  Lords 
amusing  themselves  while  awaiting  your  Majesty's  coming."  The  King 
entered  the  House,  cut  short  lord  Mansfield's  oration,  and  after  the  Speaker 
of  the  House  of  Commons  and  about  a  hundred  members  had  attended 
at  the  bar,  commenced  his  Speech  with  these  very  decisive  words  :  "  My 
Lords  and  Gentlemen,  I  have  come  to  meet  you  for  the  purpose  of  proroguing 
this  Parliament,  with  a  view  to  its  immediate  dissolution."  The  House  of 
Commons,  before  the  TJsher  of  the  Black  Rod  had  tapped  at  the  door,  had 
been  a  scene  of  turbulence  and  confusion — even  outrivalliug  that  of  the  Lords 
— which  the  Speaker  had  vainly  endeavoured  to  repress.  Lord  Campbell, 
at  that  time  member  for  Stafford,  says,  "  Never  shall  I  forget  the  scene  then 
eshibited  in  the  House  of  Commons,  which  might  convey  an  adequate  idea 

•  Hansard,  vol.  lu.  col.  1807. 
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of  the  tumultuary  dissolutions  in  the  times  of  the  Stuarts.  The  most  excit- 
ing moment  of  my  publii'  life  was  when  we  cheered  the  guns  which  announced 
his  Majesty's  approach."*  Had  those  guns  been  heard  a  day  later,  the  proba- 
bility is  that  both  Houses  would  have  resolved  upon  an  Address  to  the  King 
against  dissolution,  and  the  royal  prerogative  would  not  have  been  exercised 
at  all,  or  exercised  under  circimstauces  of  great  difficulty  and  danger. 

On  the  dissolution  of  Parliament  there  was  an  illumination  in  London, 
sanctioned  by  the  Lord  Mayor,  which  was  attended  with  more  mischief  from 
the  turbulence  of  a  mob — who  broke  the  windows  of  the  duke  of  Wellington 
and  other  anti-reformers, — than  productive  of  any  real  advantage  to  the 
popular  cause.  After  the  Edinburgh  election  the  Lord  Provost  was  rudely 
assaulted,  and  was  with  difiiculty  rescued  by  the  soldiery.  These  things  were 
disclaimed  by  Reformers  as  being  the  acts  of  blackguards  ;  but  it  must  be 
acknowledged  that  there  was  a  very  slight  approach  to  justice  in  the  charge 
that  sir  Robert  Peel  had  made  against  the  government,  that  they  had,  "  like 
the  giant  enemy  of  the  Philistines,  lighted  three  hundred  brands  and  scat- 
tered through  the  country  discord  and  dismay."  f  The  zeal  of  their  sup- 
porters, we  fear,  was  not  everywhere  satisfied  with  the  formation  of  Political 
Unions ;  but  that  they  read  without  much  dissatisfaction  the  newspaper 
reports  of  smashed  glass,  and  rude  assaults  during  the  elections  in  towns 
where  the  magistrates  were  supine  and  the  police  feeble.  Such  proceedings 
seriously  damaged  the  just  cause  of  peaceable  Reform.  The  cry  that  went 
through  the  country  of  "  The  Bill,  the  whole  Bill,  and  nothing  but  the  Bill," 
delighted  the  Government,  for  it  set  aside  all  miuor  differences  of  opinion 
amongst  Reformers,  and  materially  influenced  the  elections  by  the  applica- 
tion of  this  simple  test  to  a  candidate, — would  he  support  the  Bill  p  But  the 
mob-violence  became  to  them  a  source  of  anxiety  and  alarm,  producing  dis- 
trust and  desertion  amongst  the  ranks  of  Reformers.  "  Por  God's  sake  keep 
the  people  quiet  in  Scotland,"  wrote  the  Lord  Advocate  a  few  months  later ; 
"nothing  in  the  world  would  do  such  fatal  mischief  as  riot  and  violence."  J 

The  appeal  to  the  people  was  signally  triumphant.  Parliamentopenedon  the 
14th  of  June,  when  Mr.  Manners  Sutton  was  chosen  Speaker  for  the  sixth  time. 
The  king  went  in  state  to  the  House  of  Lords  on  the  2l8t  of  June,  and  in 
his  speech  recommended  the  important  question  of  reform  in  the  representa- 
tion to  the  earliest  and  most  attentive  consideration  of  parliament.  On  the 
24th  lord  John  Russell  again  brought  in  the  Reform  Bill,  with  a  few  altera- 
tions. The  measure  thus  proposed  was  confined  to  England.  There  was  to 
be  a  separate  bill  for  Scotland,  which  was  brought  in  by  the  Lord  Advocate 
on  the  1st  of  July  ;  and  a  separate  bill  for  Ireland,  which  was  brought  in 
by  Mr.  Stanley  on  the  30th  of  June.  The  discussion  upon  the  English  bill 
was  to  take  place  on  the  second  reading,  which  was  moved  by  lord  JohuT— - 
Russell  on  the  4th  of  July.  There  were  three  nights  of  debate.  Mr.  Macaulay'a  {/ 
speech  on  the  second  night  was  described  by  lord  JeflTrey  as  putting  him 
"  clearly  at  the  head  of  the  great  speakers,  if  not  the  debaters,  of  the 
House."     One  passage  of  that  speech  may  be  now  read  with  especial  interest. 

*  "  Lives  of  the  Chancellors,"  chap,  ccx.,  note, 
t  H.iraard,  vol.  ii.  col.  13.^6. 
i   "  Life  of  Jeffrey,"  p.  324. 
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"  Tour  great  objection  to  tbis  bill  is  that  it  will  not  be  final.  I  ask  you 
whether  you  think  that  any  Eeform  Bill  which  you  can  frame  will  be  final  ? 
For  my  part,  I  do  believe  that  the  settlement  proposed  by  his  majesty's 
ministers  will  be  final,  in  the  only  sense  in  which  a  wise  man  ever  uses  that 
word.  I  believe  that  it  will  last  during  that  time  for  which  alone  we  ought 
at  present  to  think  of  legislating.  Another  generation  may  find  in  the  new 
representative  system  defects  such  as  we  find  in  the  old  representative 
Bystem.  Civilization  will  proceed.  Wealth  will  increase.  Industry  and 
trade  will  find  out  new  seats.  The  same  causes  which  have  turned  so  many 
villages  into  great  towns,  which  have  turned  so  many  thousands  of  square 
miles  of  fir  and  heath  into  cornfields  and  orchards,  will  continue  to  operate. 

For  our  children   we  do  not  pretend  to  legislate.      All  that   we 

can  do  for  them  is  to  leave  to  them  a  memorable  example  of  the  manner  in 
which  great  reforms  ought  to  be  made."  *  On  the  third  night  of  debate  the 
House  divided  :  for  the  second  reading,  3G7  ;  against  it,  231.  On  the  12th 
of  July  the  House  went  into  Committee.  It  was  not  till  the  6th  of  Sep- 
tember that  the  bill  came  out  of  this  harassing  stage  of  its  progress,  being 
the  thirty-ninth  sitting  of  the  Committee.  Night  after  night  there  were 
debates  upon  every  clause  of  disfranchisement  and  every  clause  of  enfran- 
chisement. The  leader  of  this  mode  of  opposition  was  Mr.  John  Wilson 
Croker,  whose  power  of  mastering  the  most  obscure  details,  whether  in 
politics  or  literature,  was  perhaps  unrivalled,  and,  we  fear  we  must  add,  whose 
application  of  his  minute  researches  was  not  always  quite  honest.  His  mind 
was  formed  by  nature  and  habit  for  controversy.  His  acuteness  and  his 
energy  were  supported  by  his  determined  will,  and  his  passionate  resolve  to 
look  only  at  one  side  of  the  shield.  He  was  a  master  of  sarcasm,  which, 
however,  was  not  unaccompanied  by  a  kindly  spirit.  Guizot,  with  a  just 
discrimination  between  the  value  of  set  speeches  and  real  business,  assigns  to 
this  "man  of  vigorous,  clear,  precise,  and  practical  miiid,"t  the  real  leadership 
in  the  opposition  to  the  Eeform  Bill  in  the  House  of  Commons.  The  minister 
who  was  always  ready  to  repel  his  attacks  was  one  of  very  difterent  character. 
Lord  Althorp  subdued  his  adversaries,  and  was  a  buckler  to  his  supporters, 
by  his  siugleuess  of  purpose.  Never  was  any  one  more  truly  described  than 
the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  was  by  Jeffrey :  "  There  is  something  to 
me  quite  delightful  in  his  calm,  clumsy,  courageous,  immutable  probity  and 
well-meaning,  and  it  seems  to  have  a  charm  for  every  body."  J  Mr.  Croker 
was  to  the  last  a  most  unyielding  advocate  of  principles  which  had  ceased  to 
have  any  consistent  application.  When  the  Reform  Bill  passed,  he  believed, 
with  men  of  more  timidity  and  less  intellectual  grasp,  that  the  time  was  not 
far  distant  when  all  that  England  prized  would  perish  under  a  reformed 
parliament.  In  September,  1832,  it  was  written  of  Mr.  Croker  by  one  of 
his  own  party,  that  "  no  words  can  describe  his  desponding,  hopeless  view  of 
all  public  matters;  national  ruin  and  bankruptcy  with  him  are  inevitable."  § 
In  1836  his  friends  observed  that  he  absolutely  seemed  to  rejoice  at  any 


*  "Speeches  of  T.  B.  Macaulay,  corrected  by  himself,"  p.  3ii. 

t  "Memoirs  of  Peei,"  p,  56. 

i  Cockburn,  "  Life  of  .(effrey,"  p.  322. 

§  Raikes's  "  Diary,"  vol.  i.  p.  87. 
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partial  fulfilment  of  his  prophecies.     "  Fitzgerald  once  said  to  lord  "Wellesley. 

at  the  Castle,  '  I  have  had  a  very  melancholy  letter  from  C this  morniug.' 

'  Aye  !'  said  lord  "Wellesley,  '  written,  I  suppose,  in  a  strain  of  the  most 
sanguine  despondency.'  "  *  It  is  satisfactory  to  contrast  the  opinions  of  the 
duke  of  Wellington  after  the  passing  of  the  Reform  Bill,  as  reported  by  the 
same  authority  :  "  He  said,  we  have  seen  great  changes ;  we  can  only  liope 
for  the  best ;  we  cannot  foresee  what  will  happen  ;  but  few  people  will  be 
sanguine  enough  to  imagine  that  we  shall  ever  again  be  as  prosperous  as 
we  have  been.  His  language  breathed  no  bitterness,  neither  sunk  into 
despondency."  t 

Before  the  Eeform  Bill  came  out  of  Committee,  an  important  alteration 
was  carried  by  the  marquis  of  Chandos, — that  tenants-at-will  paying  fifty 
pounds  per  annum  for  their  holdings  should  have  a  vote  for  the  county. 
This  proposal,  which  involved  other  amendments  of  a  similar  tendency,  was 
carried  by  a  majority  of  eighty-four.  It  was  contended  that  this  clause, 
instead  of  making  the  farmers  more  independent,  as  was  alleged,  would 
make  a  tenant  wholly  dependent  upon  the  will  of  his  landlord  in  the  exercise 
of  his  franchise.  Undoubtedly,  before  the  repeal  of  the  corn-laws,  which,  in 
freeing  the  farmers  from  the  shackles  of  protection,  gave  scope  for  the  exercise 
of  their  skill  and  capital,  the  tenant-at-will  was  more  subservient  to  the  com- 
mands of  the  owner  of  the  soil.  It  may,  however,  be  doubted  now,  when 
the  interests  of  landlord  and  tenant  have  become  more  identified,  because  the 
social  relations  of  each  are  better  understood,  whether  it  would  be  possible, 
as  apprehended  by  lord  Milton,  that  "a  knot  of  persons,  of  great  landed 
possessions,  would  combine  for  the  purpose  of  securing  the  representation, 
and  by  the  power  which  the  adoption  of  these  proposed  amendments  would 
give  them,  would  fix  the  whole  representation  in  the  hands  of  an  oligarchy."  ^ 
Freed  from  the  committee ;  having  been  read  a  third  time,  after  a  division  in 
a  House  whose  diminished  numbers  showed  how  wearisome  were  the  pro- 
tracted discussions  ;  the  Reform  Bill  passed  the  House  of  Commons  on  the 
21st  of  September,  the  numbers  being  three  hundred  and  forty-iive  for  the 
measure,  and  two  hundred  and  thirty-six  against  it. 

On  the  22nd  of  September  the  House  of  Lords  presented  an  unusual 
attendance  of  Peers.  Peeresses  were  accommodated  at  the  bar,  and  the  space 
allotted  to  strangers  was  thronged  to  an  overflow.  The  Lord  Chancellor 
takes  his  seat  at  the  Woolsack.  The  Deputy-Usher  of  the  Black  Rod 
announces  "  A  Message  from  the  Commons  :"  the  doors  are  thrown  open  ; 
and  lord  Althorp  and  lord  John  Russell,  bearing  the  Reform  Bill  in  their 
hands,  appear  at  the  head  of  a  hundred  members  of  the  Lower  House.  Lord 
John  Russell,  in  delivering  the  Bill  to  the  Lord  Chancellor,  who  had  come  to 
the  bar,  sa^s  with  a  firm  and  audible  voice,  "My  Lords,  the  House  of 
Commons  have  i)as8ed  an  Act  to  Amend  the  Representation  of  England  and 
Wales,  to  which  they  desire  your  Lordships'  concurrence."  §  The  words, 
usually  of  mere  form  and  ceremony,  by  which  a  Message  of  the  Commons  is 
communicated  to  the  Lords,  were  spoken  by  the  Lord  Chancellor  with  unusual 

*  Raikes's  "Diary,"  vol.  iii.  p.  43.  +  Ibid.,  vol.  i.  p.  68. 

*  Hjins,art.l,  vol.  vi.  col.  274. 

^  This  scene  forms  the  subject  of  a  bistorical  paintiug. 
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solemnity  of  tone  aud  manner  amidst  breathless  aileuce.  *  The  Bill  was  then 
read  a  tirat  time,  aud  was  ordered  to  be  read  a  second  time  on  Monday  the 
3rd  of  October. 

During  the  five  nights  of  debate  in  this  memorable  week,  the  House  of 
Lords  stood  before  the  nation  presenting  examples  of  the  highest  eloquence 
that  ever  characterized  a  great  deliberative  assembly.  Whatever  adverse 
sentiments  the  Reports  of  these  debates  might  excite,  they  could  not  fail  to 
impress  the  thinking  part  of  the  nation  with  the  conviction  that  the  House  of 
Lords  fitly  represented  the  most  powerful  nobility  in  Europe,  not  only  because 
it  was  the  most  wealthy  and  the  best  educated  of  any  aristocratic  assembly; 
not  only  that  it  was  surrounded  with  grand  historical  associations  ;  but  that, 
however  it  might  be  opposed  for  a  time  to  the  prevailing  popular  opinion,  it 
was  in  many  essentials  so  intimately  allied  witli  the  body  of  the  people  that 
they  could  never  be  iu  a  long  continued  state  of  isolation  or  antagonism. 
Tliis  debate  was  opened  by  earl  Grey.  There  was  a  calmness  and  solemnity 
in  his  words  and  manner  which  well  befitted  the  statesman  who  now,  in  his 
sixty-eighth  year,  stood  prominently  forward  as  the  advocate  of  a  measure 
which  he  had  proposed  in  the  House  of  Commons  forty  years  before  ;  and,  more 
than  advocate,  as  the  responsible  author  of  a  Eeform  Bill  of  far  greater  scope 
and  of  more  practical  importance  than  any  plan  which  he  had  supported  during 
his  long  parliamentary  career.  But  it  was  not  enough,  he  said,  for  a  public 
man,  pretending  to  the  character  of  a  Statesman,  to  show  that  what  he  has  to 
propose  is  iu  conformity  with  opinions  long  established  in  his  mind  ;  he  is 
bound  to  feel  the  conviction  that  in  proposing  a  measure  afiectiug  the  mighty 
interests  of  the  State,  the  course  he  takes  is  called  for  by  justice  and  necessity. 
He  has  further  to  prove  that  he  has  not  brought  right  opinions  into  notice 
rashly,  precipitately,  or  at  a  dangerous  season.  Having  explained  the  general 
character  of  the  proposed  Bill,  he  thus  vindicated  its  extent  and  comprehen- 
siveness, t  "I  felt  that  the  most  prudent  and  the  safest  measure  of  Eeform 
would  be  a  bold  one,  because,  when  I  looked  at  the  condition  of  the  country — 
when  I  considered  how  just  the  claims  of  the  people  were — and  when,  above 
all,  I  reflected  upon  the  absolute  necessity  of  satisfying  the  respectable  and 
reasonable  part  of  the  community,  in  order  that  thereby  the  Government  and 
Legislature  might  be  furnished  v\  ith  a  ground  on  which  a  firm  and  safe  stand 
might  be  made  in  defence  of  the  principles  of  the  constitution,  if  ever  they 
should  be  really  assailed — from  all  these  considerations,  I  say,  I  was  satisfied 
that  nothing  but  a  bold  and  decisive  measure  would  give  such  general 
satisfaction  and  content  as  wquld  set  the  question  at  rest."  J  Earl  Grey  was 
followed  by  lord  Wharnclifie,  who  moved  an  amendmeut  to  the  effect  that  the 
Bill  be  rejected  altogether.  • 

On  the  second  night  of  debate  the  duke  of  Wellington  spoke  at  much 
greater  length  than  he  usually  spake.  He  maintained  that  this  country 
having  enjoyed  a  larger  share  of  happiness,  comfort,  and  prosperity  than  were 
ever  enjoyed  by  any  nation,  could  any  man  believe  that  these  advantages 
would  remain  if  such  a  democratic  ass-embly  as  that  proposed  should  once  be 
established  in  England?     "  A  democracy  has  never  been  establishtd  in  anj 


Hansard,  toI.  vii.  col.  480.  t  Ibid.,  col.  935. 

I  Ibid.,    col.  1342. 
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part  of  tlie  world  that  it  baa  not  immediately  declared  war  against  property, 
against  the  payment  of  the  pubHc  debt,  and  against  all  the  principles  of 
conservation  which  are  secured  by,  and  are  in  fact  the  principal  objects  of, 
the  British  Constitution  as  it  now  exists."  The  duke  of  Wellington's  speech 
gave  a  very  significant  anticipation  of  the  rejection  of  the  Bill  by  the  Lords, 
and  of  the  probability  that,  the  government  being  defeated,  there  would  be 
another  ministry  who  would  propose  a  reform  that  might  not  be  dreaded  as  "a 
bold  and  decisive  measure."  "  I  recommend  to  you  to  keep  yourselves  free 
t-o  adopt  any  measure  upon  this  subject  which  should  secure  to  this  country 
the  blessings  of  a  government."  *  The  duke,  after  the  passing  of  the  Bill, 
always  asked,  How  is  the  King's  government  to  be  carried  on  ?  The  long 
continued  Tory  belief  was  that  lord  Grey's  vital  change — "  that  sweeping 
Bill  which  prevented  him,  and  will  prevent  any  other  government, 
from  ruling  the  country  again,"  t — would  render  any  government  impossible 
but  tliat  which  was  dictated  by  the  will  of  a  turbulent  democracy.  The  great 
soldier's  notion  of  "  ruling,"  which  was  the  one  idea  of  his  party,  was 
something  different  from  that  which  we  entertain  at  this  day,  when  the  best 
rule  which  England  has  ever  lived  under  is  the  most  in  harmony  with  the  sober 
desires  of  the  great  middle  class,  and  most  careful  of  the  rights  and  liberties  of 
the  universal  people. 

Lord  Dudley,  upon  the  third  night  of  debate,  delivered  an  elegant  and 
classical  speech  opposing  the  Bill,  which  lord  Brougham  subsequently 
characterized  as  "  an  exercise  or  essay  of  the  highest  merit,  on  change,  on 
democracies,  on  republicanism, — an  essay  or  exercitation  on  some  other  thesis, 
but  not  on  this  Bill."  J  One  part  of  the  speech  of  lord  Dudley  was  however 
anything  but  irrelevant  to  the  measure  before  the  House.  In  a  very  few 
words  it  comprehended  volumes  of  declamation  that  had  been  already  spoken, 
of  the  well  working  of  nomination  boroughs  and  of  aU  the  other  anomalies  of 
the  representative  system.  "  It  was  only  by  the  abuses  of  the  Constitution, 
as  they  were  called,  that  the  due  balance  was  maintained,  and  the  evils  whicb 
would  arise  from  the  superiority  of  tiie  popular  branch  of  the  Lesrislature 
prevented,  or  at  least  mitigated.  It  was  only  because  the  Crown  and  the 
House  of  Lords  had  an  influence  in  that  of  the  Commons,  which  was  whoUy 
unacknowledged  by  the  theory  of  the  Constitution,  that  the  Constitution  had 
been  maintained."  §  The  fourth  night  of  the  debate  was  chiefly  occupied  by 
the  able  speeches  of  lord  Carnarvon  and  lord  Plunkett. 

On  the  fifth  and  last  night  the  speech  of  lord  Eldon  was  affecting,  from  his 
allusions  to  his  great  age,  and  to  his  early  education  upon  cheap  terms  in  the 
Corporation  school  of  Newcastle-upon-Tyne.  He  appeared  to  think  that  the 
Bchool  woudd  be  destroyed  by  lessening  the  influence  of  the  Corporation  and 
that  of  freemen  of  the  borough  ;  and  that  thus  a  hope  which  he  had  cherished 
would  not  be  realized.  "I  had  hoped  that  when  my  ashes  were  laid  in  the 
grave,  where  they  probably  soon  will  be,  that  I  might  have  given  some 
memorandum  that  boys  there,  situated  as  I  was,  might  rise  to  be  Chancellora 


•  Hansard,  vol.  vii.  coL  1205. 
+  Raikes's  "Diary,"  vol.  iii.  p.  7. 
X  Speech  od  Reform,  October  7th, 
§  Uaosard,  vol.  vii.  col.  1342. 
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of  Englaud."  On  that  nigbt  the  great  lawyers  had  almost  exclusive  possession 
of  the  House, — two  ex-chaucellors  aud  he  wlio  now  sat  on  the  Woolaack. 
Lord  Brougham  rose  to  speak  before  his  friend  and  rival,  lord  Lyndlmrst. 
To  attempt  a  selection  of  passages  from  this  speech — from  what  lord 
Lyndhurst  described  as  "  a  splendid  declamation  which  had  never  been 
surpassed  on  any  occasion  even  by  the  noble  aud  learuedlord  himsell" — would 
be  to  carry  us  beyond  our  proper  limits.  One  passage  however  in  the 
peroration  may  be  fitly  given  :  "  Hear  the  parable  of  the  Sibyl ;  for  it  conveys 
a  wise  and  wholesome  moral.  She  now  appears  at  your  gate,  and  offers  you 
mildly  the  volumes — the  precious  volumes  of  wisdom  and  peace.  The  price 
she  asks  is  reasonable;  to  restore  the  franchise,  which,  without  any  bargain, 
you  ought  voluntarily  to  give :  you  refuse  her  terms — her  moderate  terms, — 
she  darkens  the  porch  no  longer.  But  soon,  for  you  cannot  do  without  her 
wares,  you  call  her  back ; — again  she  comes,  but  with  diminisiied  treasures  ; 
the  leaves  of  the  book  are  in  part  torn  away  by  lawless  hands, — in  part  defaced 
with  characters  of  blood.  But  the  prophetic  maid  has  risen  in  her  demands 
— it  is  Parliament  by  the  Tear — it  is  Vote  by  the  Ballot— it  is  Suffrage  by  the 
Million !  From  this  you  turn  away  indignant,  and  for  the  second  time  she 
departs.  Beware  of  her  third  coming ;  for  the  treasure  you  must  have;  and 
what  price  she  may  next  demand,  who  shall  tell  ?  It  may  even  be  the  mace 
which  rests  upon  that  woolsack.  What  may  follow  your  course  of  obstinacy, 
if  persisted  in,  I  cannot  take  upon  me  to  predict,  nor  do  I  wish  to  conjecture. 
But  this  I  know  full  well,  that,  as  sure  as  man  is  mortal,  and  to  err  is  human, 
justice  deferred  enhances  the  price  at  which  you  must  purchase  safety  and 
peace ; — nor  can  you  expect  to  gather  in  another  crop  than  they  did  who  went 
before  you,  if  you  persevere  in  their  utterly  abominable  husbandry,  of  sowing 
injustice  and  reaping  rebellion."  *  Lord  Lyndhurst  foUowed.  The  debate 
was  concluded  by  a  reply  of  earl  Grey  to  the  principal  arguments  against  the 
BiU  which  had  been  adduced  during  those  five  nights.  He  was  exhausted,  as 
were  nearly  all  his  listeners,  but  his  intellectual  vigour  was  never  more 
signally  manifested.  Of  the  sincerity  of  his  concluding  words  not  even  the 
bitterest  of  his  political  adversaries  could  doubt :  "  I  have  lived  a  long  life  of 
exclusion  from  office  ;  I  had  no  oificial  habits  ;  I  possessed  not  the  advantages 
which  those  oiScial  habits  confer.  I  am  fond  of  retirement  and  domestic  life, 
and  I  lived  happy  aud  content  in  the  bosom  of  my  family  ;  I  was  surrounded 
by  those  to  whom  I  am  attached  by  the  warmest  ties  of  affection.  What, 
then,  but  a  sense  of  duty  could  have  induced  me  to  plunge  into  all  the 
difficulties,  not  unforeseen,  of  my  present  situation  ?  What  else,  in  my 
declining  age, — 

'  What  else  could  tempt  me  on  those  stormy  seas. 
Bankrupt  of  life,  yet  prodigal  of  ease  ?'  "  t 

Between  six  and  seven  o'clock  on  the  morning  of  Saturday  the  8th  of 
October,  the  House  of  Lords  divided  upon  the  second  reading  of  the  Reform 
Bill: 

*   ''Brougham's  Speecbes,"  vol.  ii    p.  384. 
t  Hansard,  vol.  viii.  col.  338. 
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Non-contents,  present   150,  proxies  49  —  199 
Contents,     present    128,    proxies     30  —  158 

Majority  against  the  Bill —    41 

Lord  Eldon  rejoices,  in  a  letter  of  the  next  day,  that  the  mob  would  not 
stay  for  the  close  of  the  debate.  *  Their  patience  during  a  cold  and  drizzling 
nisht  of  waiting  in  Palace  Yard  had  been  worn  out ;  and  when  the  Peera 
came  forth  there  were  none  to  salute  them  with  cheers  or  hisses.  The  roll- 
ing of  the  carriages  alone  was  heard,  as  Reformers  or  Conservatives,  in  the 
broad  daylight,  went  to  their  homes  as  quietly  as  if  a  whole  nation  had 
not  been  anxiously  awaking  that  morning  to  know  how  the  great  work  was  so 
far  concluded. 

The  rejection  of  the  Reform  Bill  by  the  House  of  Lords  was  not  un- 
foreseen. The  disproportion  of  the  two  parties  in  that  House  was  perfectly 
well  known.  During  the  reigns  of  George  III.  and  George  IV.,  the  creation 
of  peers  had  been  almost  exclusively  confined  to  the  Tory  party  ; — the 
bishops  had,  with  very  few  exceptions,  been  selected  with  no  forgetfulness  of 
their  political  opinions.  To  remedy,  in  some  degree,  this  disproportion,  six- 
teen new  peers  had  been  created  before  the  second  reading  of  the  Bill.  Lord 
Grey,  in  moving  that  reading,  had  addressed  to  the  bishops  a  very  significant 
warning  "  to  put  their  house  in  order."  Many  of  the  peers  had  refrained 
from  voting ;  but  on  the  7th  of  October  the  bishops  were  on  their  bench  in 
strong  numbers  ;  and,  of  thirteen  present,  twelve  voted  against  the  bill,  nine 
otliers  sending  their  proxies  for  the  same  object  of  defeating  the  measure 
which  had  so  triumphantly  passed  the  House  of  Commons.  The  great  con- 
test was  yet,  however,  to  be  fought  out  in  another  campaign.  The  Lords 
had  gone  from  the  house  on  the  Saturday  morning,  after  such  a  night  of 
excutement  and  fatigue  as  few  had  before  encountered.  Ou  the  following 
Monday  lord  Ebriugtoti,  member  for  Devonshire,  moved  in  the  House  of 
Commons  a  resolution  to  the  effect  that  the  House  lamenting  the  present 
fate  of  the  bill  for  amending  the  representation,  feels  itself  called  upon  to 
re-assert  its  firm  adherence  to  the  principle  and  leading  provisions  of  that 
great  measure,  and  to  express  its  unabated  confidence  in  the  integrity,  perse- 
verance, and  ability  of  those  ministers  who,  in  introducing  and  conducting  it, 
had  so  well  consulted  the  best  interests  of  the  country.  The  resolution  was 
carried  by  329  votes  to  198.  The  public  enthusiasm  gave  a  hearty  assent  to 
r-i-;j  the  principle  urged  on  that  occasion  by  Mr.  Macaulay,  when  he  asked, 
"  ought  we  to  abandon  the  bill  merely  because  the  Lords  have  rejected  it  ? 
*■  We  ought  to  respect  the  lawful  privileges  of  their  House,  but  we  ought  also 
to  assert  our  own."  Eiot  and  outrage  at  Derby ;  and  at  Nottingham  the 
burning  of  the  Castle  by  a  frantic  mob,  clouded  for  a  time  the  hope  which 
all  honest  reformers  entertained  that  reason  and  justice  should  alone  pre- 
vail. The  saddest,  however,  could  relish  the  wit,  which,  however  pungent, 
was  like  oil  upon  the  waves.  "  Mrs.  Partington"  became  famous  tbroughout 
the  land : — "  As  for  tlie  possibility  of  the  House  of  Lords  preventing  ere 
long  a  reform  of  parliament,  I  hold  it  to  be  the  most  absurd  notion  that 

•   "  Life,"  vol.  i.  p.  329. 
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ever  entered  into  human  imagination.  I  do  not  mean  to  be  disrespectful, 
but  the  attempt  of  the  Lords  to  stop  the  progress  of  reform  reminds  me 
very  forcibly  of  the  great  storm  of  Sidmouth,  and  of  the  conduct  of  the  ex- 
cellent Mrs.  Partington  on  that  occasion.  In  the  winter  of  1824,  there  set 
in  a  great  flood  upon  that  town — the  tide  rose  to  an  incredible  height — the 
waves  rushed  in  upon  the  houses,  and  everything  was  threatened  with  de- 
struction. In  the  midst  of  this  sublime  and  terrible  storm.  Dame  Partington, 
who  lived  upon  the  beach,  was  seen  at  the  door  of  her  house  with  mop  and 
pattens,  trundling  her  mop,  squeezing  out  the  sea-water,  and  vigorously 
pushing  away  the  Atlantic  Ocean.  The  Atlantic  was  roused.  Mrs.  Part- 
ington's spirit  was  up;  but  I  need  not  tell  you  that  the  contest  was  un- 
equal. The  Atlantic  Ocean  beat  Mrs.  Partington.  She  was  excellent  at 
a  slop,  or  a  puddle,  but  she  should  not  have  meddled  with  a  tempest. 
Gentlemen,  be  at  your  ease — be  quiet  and  steady.  Tou  will  beat  Mrs. 
Partington."  * 

The  ministry  stood  firm,  although  they  were  taunted  with  their  con- 
tinuance in  power  after  they  had  found  themselves  opposed  by  such  a 
majority  in  the  House  of  Lords  as  no  minister  had  ever  encountered  a 
second  time.  There  was  no  wavering  in  the  king.  He  went  to  the  House 
of  Peers  on  the  20th  of  October;  and  having  given  the  royal  assent  to 
lord  Brougham's  Bankruptcy  Court  Bill,  amongst  other  bills,  he  prorogued 
the  parliament,  stating  that  its  attention  must  necessarily  be  called  upon 
nt  the  opening  of  the  ensuing  session  to  the  important  question  of  a  coU' 
stitutional  reform  in  the  Commons  House  of  Parliament. 

•  Sydney  Smith  :  "  Speech  at  Taunton,"  Oct.  12,  1831. 
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Intense  excitement  during  the  prorogation — Dangers  from  popular  ignorance — Incendiary  fires 
and  machine-breaking — The  Derby,  Nottingham,  and  Bristol  Riots — Destruction  of  pro- 
perty at  Bristol — The  Cholera  approaching — Cowardly  alarmists — Central  Board  of  Health 
formed — Parliament — New  Reform  Bill  passed  by  the  Commons — The  Bill  in  the  Lords, 
read  a  second  time — Political  Unions — The  Lords'  Committee,  and  the  majority  against 
Ministers — The  King  refuses  to  create  Peers — The  Ministry  resign — The  Duke  of  Welling- 
ton attempts  to  form  a  Government — The  negotiations  fail — The  Reform  Ministry  returns 
to  power — The  King's  consent  to  a  creation  of  Peers  given,  but  not  exercised — Final 
passing  of  the  Reform  Bill. 

It  13  impossible  to  look  back  at  tbe  interval  between  the  prorogation  of 
Parliament  on  the  20th  of  October,  1831,  and  the  conclusion  of  the  labours 
of  the  last  unreformed  Parliament  on  the  16th  of  August,  1832,  without  a 
sense  of  relief  in  feeling  that  the  country  had  passed  without  permanent 
damage  through  a  crisis  of  unexampled  danger,  aggravated  by  a  special 
visitation  of  Providence  which  many  persons  regarded  as  a  judgment.  The 
times  were  truly  alarmiug.  Nevertheless,  during  the  great  political  conflict 
of  seven  months, — during  the  terrific  outbreak  of  a  knot  of  miscreants  at 
Bristol,  the  occasional  violence  of  the  mob  in  London,  the  partial  outrages  of 
the  peasantry  of  the  southern  counties,  the  terrors  of  a  new  and  frightful 
disease  for  which  no  medical  authority  could  prescribe  a  satisfactory  treat- 
ment and  which  no  public  regulation  could  arrest — the  political  excitement 
was  so  great  and  universal,  that,  like  combatants  on  a  field  of  battle,  the 
energy  of  the  hour  was  sufficient  to  repress,  whether  amongst  reformers  or 
anti-reformers,  any  sentiment  of  fear  that  would  have  amounted  to  a  panic. 
The  nation,  whether  ranged  on  one  side  or  the  other,  had  never  been  so 
much  in  earnest  since  the  days  of  the  Long  Parliament.  It  is  true  that  the 
popular  cause  could  number  its  supporters  by  thousands,  whilst  those  on 
the  other  side  might  be  counted  by  hundreds.  But  the  leaders  of  the 
hundreds  believed  that  they  had  everything  to  lose,  and  they  not  only 
fought  with  desperation  themselves,  but  were  cheered  on  by  a  most  zealous 
following,  who  sincerely  dreaded  that  the  end  of  all  government  and  the 
destruction  of  all  property  were  close  at  hand.  There  were  everywhere 
wrong-headed  men  in  popular  assemblies  ranting  about  the  unequal  distribu- 
tion of  wealth ;  pretended  teachers  of  political  economy  proclaiming  the 
tyranny  of  Capital,  and  showing  how  easily  a  change  might  be  made  by 
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which  the  hibourera,  without  any  intervention,  might  till  the  fields  snd  work 
the  looms.  Some  more  modestly  proposed  that  at  the  death  of  any  member 
of  the  community  his  widow  and  children  should  have  no  exclusive  claim  ; 
and  that  all  his  property  should  be  divided  amongst  every  member  of  society 
of  adult  age.  The  absurdities  that  hung  around  every  scheme  for  the 
"  division  of  property"  neutralized  their  possible  effect  upon  the  great  body 
of  mechanics,  who  were  not  without  some  means  of  instruction  that  had  been 
placed  within  their  reach.  There  was  another  class  more  open  to  dangerous 
advice,  and  more  incapable  of  weighing  the  probable  consequences  of  lawless 
acts. 

The  labourers  in  husbandry  had  been  often  told  that  they  had  a  claim 
upon  a  much  higher  rate  of  allowance  from  the  poor's-rates,  whilst  at  this 
very  time  the  enormous  pressure  of  those  rates  was  driving  the  land  even  of 
whole  parishes  out  of  cultivation.     The  labourers  believed,  as  they  had  been 
long  encouraged  by  magistrates  to  believe,  that  the  parish  was  bound  to  find 
work  and  pay  wherever  there   was  no  profitable  work  to  be  done.     The 
"  Organization  du  Travail"  of  the  French  political  philosophers  in  1848  was 
not  an  original  invention.     In  England  we  had  not  the  National  Workshop 
but  we  had  the  Pari.^h  Gravel-pit.     The  gravel-pit  lowered  the  wages  of  all 
agricultural  labour,  by  confounding  the  distinctions  between  industry  aud 
idleness,  between  strength  and  weakness,  between  dexterity  and  clumsiness. 
All   the   moral  qualifications  that  made  one  labourer  more  valuable  than 
another  were  utterly  broken  down.     And  so,  when  the  weekly  pittance  for 
unprofitable  labour  was  doled  out  by  the  overseer  of  the  poor,— when  the 
farmer  equalized  the  rate  of  wages  by  reducing  his  ploughman  and  carter 
almost  to  the  level  of  the  gravel  diggers,  and  sent  their  wives  to  the  over- 
seers  to   make   up    by  allowance  the  just   payment  of  which   they  were 
defrauded— the  peasantry  took  to  burning  ricks  and  breaking  machines      The 
machine  breaking  was  intelligible.     Machines  were  held  to  be  substitutes 
lor  manual  labour,  and  thus  to  diminish  profitable  employment.     But  the 
nek  burning:  How  could  arson  be  a  relief  for  hunger  P     The  destruction  of 
food  raised  the  price  of  food.     The  excessive  ignorance,  of  the  peasantry— the 
hateful  isolation  of  their  class  from  their  employers— the  neglect  of  the  rich- 
made  them  apt  listeners  to  the  devilish  promptings  of  some  village  Cade  in 
the  beer-shop.     They  had  undoubted  grievances  ;  and  we  can  scarcely  wonder 
that  paupers  and  poachers  became  rick-burners  and  machine  breakers    in 
the  belief  that  those  above  them  in  rank  were  in  a  conspiracy  to  oppress 
them.     The  southern  labourers  knew  nothing  of  the  Eeform  Bill,  and  cared 
nothing.     They  thought  only  of  the  misery  and  neglect  of  their  own  unhappy 
lot.     "Swmg"   was  at  work  months  before  lord  Grey  came  into  power— 
"Swing"  was  their  one  reform  leader.     They  took  their  own  course  of  pro 
claiming  then-  wretchedness  and  their  ignorance,  to  the  terror  and  shame  of 
those  who  had  kept  them  ignorant,  and  passed  them  by  in  the  haughtv 
indifference  which  regarded  a  peasant  and  a  slave  as  something  near  akin— 
"slaves  in  ignorance,  without  having  them  chained  and  watched  to  prevent 
them  hurting  us."  *     The  jail  and  the  gallows  seemed  the  only  remedies 
When  property  became  unsafe — 

*  Dr.  Arnold,  "  Life,"  vol.  i.  p.  282. 
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*'  The  blbil  mole  casts 
Oopp'd  hills  toward  heaven,  to  tell,  the  earth  ia  throng'd 
By  man's  oppression,  and  the  poor  worm  doth  die  for  't."  * 

In  the  same  state  of  ignorance,  especially  of  political  iguoranee,  as  the 
southern  peasantry,  but  not  with  equal  provocation  for  their  outrages,  were 
the  dregs  of  the  people  who  broke  open  the  city  jail  at  Derby  and  set  the 
prisoners  at  liberty,  and  those  who  burnt  down  Nottingham  Castle.  More 
entirely  distinct,  even  than  the  agricultural  labourers,  from  those  who 
cherished  any  over-zealous  aspirations  for  an  amended  representation  of  the 
people,  were  those  who  formed  the  mass  of  rioters  at  Bristol.  There,  an 
insignificant  mob  of  the  merest  outcasts  of  a  seaport  long  remarkable  for  a 
filthy,  ignorant,  and  drunken  horde  of  labourers  of  the  lowest  class, — many 
of  the  so-called  workers  habitual  thieves, — held  during  a  Saturday  afternoon, 
and  the  whole  of  Sunday  tiU  daybreak  on  Monday,  the  lives  and  property  of 
the  inhabitants  of  one  of  the  great  cities  of  the  empire  at  the  mercy  of  their 
reckless  brutality. 

Sir  Charles  Wetherell  had  been  amongst  the  most  determined  opponents  of 
the  Reform  Bill  during  its  passage  through  the  House  of  Commons.  He  was 
Recorder  of  Bristol,  and  being  a  man  of  as  much  eccentricity  as  talent,  he 
disregarded  the  warnings  which  were  given  him,  that  it  might  be  more 
prudent  to  open  the  City  Sessions  on  the  29th  of  October  without  any 
public  entry.  Recorders  now-a-days  go  more  modestly  about  their  business  ; 
but  sir  Charles  Wetherell  determined  to  have  a  procession.  A  large 
number  of  influential  inhabitants,  whether  as  political  supporters,  or  to 
maiutain  the  dignity  of  his  judicial  function,  formed  a  great  cavalcade  around 
the  sheriff's  carriage  in  which  the  Recorder  was  to  enter  the  city.  He 
reached  the  Guildhall  amidst  the  hisses  of  the  populace,  but  with  no  injury 
from  the  few  stones  that  were  thrown  at  his  carriage.  There  was  some 
confusion  in  the  hall  during  the  opening  of  the  Commission  :  but  the  pre- 
liminary business  having  been  gone  through,  and  the  Court  adjourned  till 
Monday  morning,  the  Recorder  retired,  the  people  giving  three  cheers  for 
the  king.  Sir  Charles  Wetherell  took  up  his  residence  at  the  Mansion- 
house.  This,  during  the  whole  of  the  afternoon,  was  surrounded  by  a  mot, 
upon  which  constables  occasionally  rushed  to  seize  some  prominent  oifender, 
boy  or  man,  who  manifested  his  spirit  by  hurling  some  missile  at  an  irri- 
tated guardian  of  the  peace.  The  evening  came  on  ;  the  mob  of  blackguards 
became  more  daring ;  colliers  came  in  from  the  neighbouring  pits  to  join  the 
fun,  and  the  Mansion-house  was  attacked  in  a  far  more  formidable  manner 
than  at  the  earlier  hour  in  the  afternoon  ;  for  the  greater  number  of  eon- 
stables  had  left  the  rioters  to  their  diversion,  and  had  quietly  gone  away  to  seek 
refreshment.  In  the  darkness  of  that  autumnal  night,  the  windows  of  the 
Chief  Magistrate's  residence  were  shattered,  the  doors  were  forced,  and  pre- 
parations were  made  to  set  the  Mansion-house  on  fire.  Sir  Charles 
Wetherell  during  the  tumult  efiected  his  retreat.  The  troops  arrived,  and 
arrested  the  conflagration.  The  soldiers  were  cheered  as  they  trotted  their 
horses  backward  and  forward ;  the  Commander  of  the  district,  Colonel 
Brereton,  exhorted  the  mob  to  peace,  but  he  did  not  efiectually  clear  the 

•  "  Pericles,"  act  i.  scene  1. 
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streets.  The  ragged  populace  were  triuinpliaut  for  tliat  Saturday.  On 
the  Sunday  morning  tho  consequences  of  a  too  humane  lenity  were 
signally  exhibited.  The  troops  had  remained  iu  the  streets  all  night. 
On  the  Sunday  morning,  all  being  quiet,  they  retired  to  their  quarters. 
The  churches  and  chapels  were  filled  as  usual,  without  any  apprehension  of 
danger.  A  crowd  was  again  collected  before  the  Mansion-house.  They 
burst  into  the  hall,  and  reaching  the  upper  rooms  threw  the  furniture  into 
the  street.  They  penetrated  to  the  wine-cellars,  and  carrying  off  the  cor- 
poration stores  of  the  choicest  port,  were  soon  lying  upon  pavements  dead 
with  drunkenness.  The  troops  again  came  out,  and  the  tumult,  which  might 
have  been  quelled  without  bloodshed  if  the  respectable  inhabitants  had  been 
sworn  in  on  the  Saturday  as  special  constables,  which  they  entreated  to  be, 
liow  became  a  wide-wasting  career  of  rapine  and  destruction.  There  was  a 
little  firing  of  the  14th  Light  Dragoons  upon  the  mob,  who  assaulted  them 
with  brick-bats.  Still  there  was  a  belief  that  the  worst  had  passed.  The 
soldiers  were  then,  for  the  most  part,  withdrawn  from  the  city.  The  subse- 
quent proceedings  of  the  mob  sufficiently  indicated  the  class  of  persons  of 
which  it  was  composed.  They  beat  iu  the  doors  of  the  Bridewell  with  sledge- 
hammers, set  free  the  prisoners,  and  fired  the  building.  Another  party  con- 
ducted the  same  operations  with  equal  success  at  the  New  Borough  Jail. 
A  third  manifested  their  zeal  for  Liberty  by  releasing  all  confined  in  the 
Gloucester  County  Jail.  There  were  to  be  no  more  prisons  in  Bristol. 
From  these  three  places  of  confinement  the  flames  were  rising  at  one  and  the 
same  time.  Fire  now  became  the  great  manifestation  of  the  savagery  which 
some  dreaded,  or  pretended  to  dread,  as  the  natural  result  of  the  Hefonn 
agitation.  The  Mansion-house  was  set  on  fire.  The  demoniacs  ran  from 
room  to  room,  kindling  the  flames,  and  when  the  roof  fell  in  the  progress  ol 
the  conflagration  had  been  so  rapid  that  many  were  cut  off  from  a  retreat. 
The  bishop's  palace  was  reduced  to  ashes.  The  Custom-house  followed. 
This  building  was  near  the  Mansion-house  in  Queen's  Square.  Prisons  ami 
stately  buildings  were  not  the  sole  objects  of  this  most  causeless  outbreak. 
There  was  no  rallying-cry  in  the  streets,  such  as  that  of  "  No  Popery  "  in 
1780,  and  of  "  Church  and  King  "  in  1791.  No  voice  was  heard  to  exclaim 
"  The  Bill."  It  was  all  mad  fury  without  any  possible  object  except  plunder 
and  the  indulgence  of  the  grossest  sensuality.  At  three  o'clock  in  the 
morning  there  were  forty-two  dwelling-houses  and  warehouses  burning. 
Two  sides  of  Queen's  Square,  with  the  exception  of  two  houses,  were  de- 
stroyed. The  flames  were  lighting  the  ruffians  who  paraded  the  streets  and, 
knocking  at  the  doors  of  ale-houses  and  liquor-shops,  were  demanding  "  drink 
or  blood."  Their  intoxication  quelled  the  outrages  even  more  effectually 
than  the  soldiery,  who  were  now  brought  back  into  the  city,  and  hesitated 
not  to  fire  and  charge,  as  they  might  have  done  far  more  advantageously  had 
force  been  employed  at  the  commencement  of  the  outbreak.  The  outrages 
were  at  an  end  ;  not  through  this  final  act  of  tardy  vigour  by  direction  of 
the  magistracy,  but  through  the  exhaustion  of  the  handful  of  blackguards 
when  the  daylight  showed  the  extent  of  the  ruin  which  they  had  perpetrated 
It  was  a  lamentable  circumstance,  though  one  not  without  its  lesson,  that 
Colonel  Brereton,  having  been  brought  to  trial  at  a  court-martial  for  neglect 
of  duty,  shot  himself  on  the  fourth  day  of  the  inquiry.  The  law  avenged 
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itsolf  ill  Jaiuiarj  on  the  rioters.  Bristol  had  for  many  a  3'ear  to  levy  a  rate 
of  10,000/.  for  conipi'nsation  to  the  losers  of  property. 

The  Author  of  the  "  Popular  History  "  ventures  to  obtrude  some  words 
which  he  wrote  at  this  fearful  season — not  as  containing  any  very  striking 
reasoning  or  exhortation,  but  as  expressing  his  own  feelings  in  common  with 
those  of  tlie  eminent  men  with  whom  he  was  tlien  associated  in  the  ditFusiou  of 
knowledge :  "  In  moments  such  as  these,  when  we  hear  of  a  few  hundreds  of 
abandoned  miscreants, — not  working  men  in  any  sense  of  the  title,  but  thieves 
and  outcasts, — not  knowing  the  first  interests  of  working  men,  because 
wanton  destroyers  of  the  capital  by  which  labour  must  be  supported, — -when 
we  hear  of  a  small  band  of  these  most  ignorant  of  mankind,  in  this  enlightened 
country,  in  this  intellectual  age,  holding  the  lives  and  possessions  of  a  com- 
munity of  eighty  thousand  people,*  even  for  a  single  hour  at  the  mercy  ol 
their  lawless  passions,  we  could  almost  be  tempted  to  think  that  real  freedom 
should  never  be  the  birthright  of  such  spurners  of  the  laws  of  God  and  man. 
Cast  your  eyes  for  a  moment  upon  such  scenes  of  frantic  not,  of  desperate 
outrage,  of  grovelling  drunkenness  in  the  lowest  stage  of  brutal  abandon- 
ment ;  think  of  the  terror  of  the  peaceful  inhabitants  of  such  a  place  in  those 
hours  of  midnight  plunder  and  Sabbath  riots;  and  picture  to  yourselves  tiie 
wives  and  children  of  those  once  happy  families  clinging  to  tlieir  husbands 
and  their  parents  to  shield  tliem  from  the  destruction  that  was  let  loose  in 
such  unnatural  and  hideous  shapes.  When  you  have  pondered  upon  these 
tilings,  look  round  for  the  remedy.  It  is  the  diffusion  of  sound  knowledge 
which  leads  to  the  cultivation  of  genuine  religion.  Unless  you,  each  in  your 
own  circle,  put  down  that  ignnrant  spirit  that  would  make  this  trm[)lL'  uf  our 
once  industrious  and  peaceful  island  '  a  den  of  thieves,'  our  liberties  are  at  au 
end,  because  our  security  is  at  an  end.  Tiiere  can  be  no  liberty  without 
security.  Unless  you,  each  in  your  own  circle,  endeavour  to  instruct  the 
less  informed  in  the  know  ledge  of  their  rights  in  connexion  with  their  duties, 
we  shall  all  go  backward  in  freedom,  and  therefore  in  national  prosperity."  t 

Whilst  Bristol  was  burning,  the  ch.olera  had  come  to  England.  At  the 
beginning  of  November,  cases  wliich  had  terminated  fatally  were  reported 
from  Sunderland.  A  true  Christian, — one  whose  honour  it  was  to  lead  the 
way  in  the  establishment  of  a  better  system  than  prevailed  in  great  public 
schools, — a  liberal  thinker  who  regarded  "the  Ministerial  Keform  Bill  ao 
a  safe  and  necessary  measure," — is  described  as  filled  with  the  most  anxious 
fears  towards  the  end  of  1831.  Dr.  Arnold  was  accustomed  to  preach  a 
practical  sermon  to  bis  school  on  Sundays.  His  biographer  says,  — "  There 
are  those  among  his  pupils  who  can  never  forget  the  moment  when,  on  that 
d'lrk  November  afti^noon,  after  the  simple  preface,  stating  in  what  sense 
worldly  thoughts  were  or  were  not  to  be  brought  into  that  place,  he  at  once 
began  w  ith  that  solemnity  which  marked  his  voice  and  manner  when  speaking 
of  what  deeply  moved  him  : — '  I  need  not  tell  you  that  this  is  a  marked 
time, — a  time  such  as  neitlier  we,  nor  our  fathers  for  many  generations  before 
us,  have  experienced  ;  and  to  those  who  know  what  the  past  has  been,  it  is 

*  Tlic  population  of  Brietol  in  1831,  as  sbown  by  tlic  Populatiou  Kcturns  publi-slieJ  iu  lSu2, 
wa.-;  above  100,000. 
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no  doubt  awful  to  think  of  the  change  which  we  are  now  about  to  encounter.' 
But  in  hira  the  sight  of  evil,  and  the  endeavour  to  remove  it,  were  hardly 
ever  disjoined ;  and  whilst  everything  which  he  felt  partook  of  the  de- 
spondency with  which  that  sermon  opens,  everything  which  he  did  partakes  ol 
that  cheerful  activity  with  which  the  same  sermon  closes  in  urging  the  example 
of  the  Apostle's  'wise  and  manly  conduct  amidst  the  dangers  of  storm  and 
shipwreck.' "  *  Very  different  from  a  counsellor  of  "  wise  and  manly 
conduct"  was  a  writer  in  a  periodical  work  of  the  highest  authority,  published 
in  Neyember,  1831.  To  produce  a  terror  amongst  the  community  for  a  poli- 
tical object  has  been  considered  the  especial  function  of  a  corrupt  minister. 
To  exaggerate  real  causes  of  alarm,  in  the  endeavour  to  terrify  the  heads  of 
families  into  a  retreat  from  the  political  battle-field,  was  now  the  object  of  a 
factious  journalist.  He  asked,  what  has  been  done  to  meet  this  fatal  con- 
tagion ?  Anticipating  the  sudden  paralysatiou  of  commerce  through  every 
limb  of  our  body  politic, — with  prodigious  masses  of  artisans  sunk  at  once 
into  the  depths  of  pauperism, — he  asks  w  hether  the  ministers  have  considered 
the  necessity  of  guarding  against  the  rapacity  of  monopolists  as  respects  food 
and  fuel ;  whether  they  had  begun  to  think  of  public  stores  of  bread  ?  Have 
tiiey  considered  what  ought  to  be  done  for  the  supply  of  our  markets,  the 
regulations  as  to  travellers,  inns,  and  public  conveyances  of  all  kinds  ? 
"Have  they  even  dreamed  of  the  enormous  burden  of  care  that  may  within 
a  week  devolve  upon  them  as  a  cabinet  ?  "  Unquestionably  the  ministers 
had  not  so  dreamed.  They  knew  perfectly  well,  as  the  author  of  this  article 
most  probably  knew,  that  any  interference  with  the  laws  of  demand  and  supply 
would  render  a  temporary  disturbance  of  the  ordinary  intercourse  between 
man  and  man,  between  town  and  country,  ten  thousand  times  more  dangerous. 
The  advice  to  private  persons  is  as  remarkable  for  the  most  extravagant 
selfishness,  as  the  advice  to  the  government  is  conspicuous  for  ignorance  of 
the  commonest  laws  of  political  economy.  Such  families  as  mean  to  quit 
the  town  in  which  they  reside  ought  to  hold  themselves  prepared  for 
immediate  flight ;  the  civil  power  should  be  prepared  to  take  charge  of 
the  houses  and  property  left  behind  ;  the  opulent  must  expect  to  pay  dearly 
for  such  protection,  "  but  tliey  have  a  rigiit  to  expect  it."  When  the  desire 
to  quit  the  town  becomes  general,  the  more  tliat  go  the  better ;  but  none 
must  go  unless  they  have  the  means  of  conveyance.  There  should  be  lazar- 
ettoes  out  of  town  to  wliieh  families  might  if  they  pleased  remove  ;  care  being 
taken  that  families  of  the  same  class  be  placed  together.  Encampments 
might  be  allowed  under  proper  regulations.  All  these  recommendations  are  for 
the  runaways.  Those  who  have  the  courage  to  remain  in  great  cities,  such  as 
London,  are  not  to  be  less  scrupulous  in  manifesting  the  same  selfish  cowardice. 
To  the  utmost  practicable  extent  disfurnish  the  house.  Get  rid  of  all  super- 
fluous domestics,  and  take  care  that  it  shall  be  impossible  for  those  that  are 
retained  to  communicate  with  any  one  out  of  doors.  All  letters  and  supplies 
of  food  must  be  received  from  the  police  messengers.  They  must  be  drawn 
ap  to  a  window  of  the  first  floor  by  means  of  a  rope  having  a  yard  of  chain 
ana  an  iron  pail  attached  to  it.  Mixed  up  with  some  semi-medical  pre- 
cautions, the  article  sets  forth  bow  in  some  cities  this  pest  destroys  here  a 
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sixth,  there  a  fourth,  and  iu  a  third  town  a  half  of  the  population.  The  plague 
of  Marseilles,  the  plague  of  Messina,  are  examples  of  false  confidence.  To 
excite  fear  is  a  true  mode  of  being  safe.  At  Messina,  where  no  precaution 
was  adopted,  "  all  at  once  the  pest  was  found  raging,  and  the  populace  rose 
in  the  frenzy  of  wrath  and  despair,  and  glutted  themselves  with  murder."  * 
Marseilles  was  named  without  a  word  of  "  Marseilles'  good  bishop."  There 
were  many  in  England,  lay  and  clerical,  who  remembered  noble  examples 
in  their  own  country,  of  the  duty  of  the  rich  to  the  poor  iu  such  a  season 
of  calamity,  and  they  followed  them  in  the  spirit  of  Christian  brotherhood. 
Perhaps  the  cholera  awakened  some  of  this  feeling  which  had  been  too  long 
slumbering. 

The  Ministers  were  solemnly  warned  by  this  writer  of  the  responsibility 
they  incurred,  if  they  neglected  those  preparations  which  they  alone  could 
make.  "  The  more  rigorous  the  laws,  and  the  more  strictly  they  are 
enforced,  the  more  certainly  will  the  government  be  pronounced  a  merciful 
one."  The  government  did  not  neglect  preparations,  and  did  not  shrink 
from  wise  precautions ;  but  these  were  of  a  very  different  character  than 
such  as  would  have  plunged  the  whole  country  into  a  confusion  far  more 
dreadful  than  any  visitation  of  the  most  pestilent  disease.  A  Central  Board 
of  Health  was  formed,  which,  in  a  circular  letter  dated  from  the  Council 
Office,  recommended  as  to  precautionary  measures,  that  every  large  community 
should  be  divided  into  sections  to  form  distinct  Boards  of  Health,  each  to 
consist,  if  possible,  of  a  resident  clergyman,  of  a  number  of  substantial  house- 
holders, and  of  one  medical  man  at  least.  Such  boards  were  to  appoint 
inspectors,  each  of  whom  was  daily  to  visit  a  hundred  houses,  and  upon  their 
reports  to  endeavour  to  remedy  such  deficiencies  as  might  be  found  to  exist 
in  the  primary  elements  of  public  health,  namely,  food,  clothing,  bedding, 
ventilation,  space,  cleanliness,  habits  of  temperance,  prevention  of  panic. 
With  regard  to  intercourse  with  suspected  or  infected  persons  or  places, 
they  strongly  deprecated  all  measures  of  coercion  for  avoiding  communica- 
tion, which  measures,  when  tried  upon  the  Continent,  had  invariably  been 
found  productive  of  evil.  Temporary  cholera  hospitals,  detached,  insulated, 
and  thoroughly  exposed  to  free  and  open  air,  were  recommended  to  be 
established.  Fortunately  the  good  sense  of  the  English  people  prevented  a 
natural  and  wholesome  alarm  being  degraded  into  a  panic.  Religious  trust 
and  active  benevolence  were  much  better  supports  than  the  practical  atheism 
which  would  have  turned  domestic  servants  out  of  doors,  and  have  fled  from 
the  duties  of  social  life  to  seek  some  imaginary  hiding-place  where  the 
destroyer  could  not  come.  On  the  6th  of  November  the  people  knelt  in 
their  churches  to  utter  a  form  of  prayer,  whose  words  would  not  be  forgotten 
in  their  private  orisons :  "  Lord !  have  pity  on  thy  people,  both  here  and 
abroad ;  withdraw  thy  heavy  hand  from  those  who  are  suffering  under  thy 
judgments,  and  turn  away  from  us  that  grievous  calamity,  against  which  our 
only  security  is  in  thy  compassion."  The  visitation  of  this  calamity,  although 
very  fatal  in  some  districts,  was  by  no  means  extensive,  compared  with  the 
aggregate  number  of  the  population.  It  had  died  out  after  the  ensuing 
summer.     There  had  not  been  during  its  continuance  any  marked  inter- 
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niptionin  the  ordinary  intercourse  of  life,  and  in  the  communications  between 
place  and  place.  Tbe  cholera  left  a  real  blessing  behind  it.  The  care  of  the 
public  health  from  that  time  became  a  duty  which  no  ministry  could  neglect, 
and  which,  after  many  experiments  in  the  organization  of  a  fit  machinery, 
placed  us  in  a  condition  not  only  to  mitigate  the  effects  of  any  pest  in 
recurring  years,  but  to  elevate  the  whole  body  of  the  people  in  habits  of 
cleanliness  and  comfort,  and  to  prolong  the  duration  of  life  in  village  and  in 
city,  in  the  pleasant  fit'lds  and  in  the  close  factories. 

In  the  midst  of  the  cholera  visitation.  Parliament  assembled  on  the  6th  of 
December.  In  the  King's  Speech,  first  of  all  was  recommended  a  careful 
consideration  of  the  measures  to  be  proposed  for  the  Reform  of  Parliament ; 
a  speedy  and  satisfactory  settlement  of  the  question  becoming  daily  of  more 
pressing  importance  to  the  security  of  the  State  and  to  the  contentment 
and  welfare  of  his  majesty's  people.  On  the  12th  of  December,  lord  John 
Kussell  introduced  the  new  Bill  for  Parliamentary  Reform.  It  was  in  many 
respects  really  a  new  measure.  The  results  of  the  Census  of  April  had 
been  obtaired.  The  Census  of  1821  had  been  found  a  fallacious  guide  as 
to  what  boroughs  ought  or  ought  not  to  be  disfranchised.  Taking  tbe 
Census  of  1831  as  the  basis  of  tbe  population  test,  the  boundaries  of  towns. 
which  had  been  carefully  surveyed,  were  included  in  the  boroughs  of  which 
they  had  previously  formed  no  part.  A  mixed  test  of  the  importance  ot 
boroughs  was  to  be  determined  by  the  number  of  persons,  the  number  of 
houses,  and  the  amount  of  assessed  taxes  paid.  The  disfranchised  boroughs 
were  still  to  be  fifty-six,  though  the  list  of  those  to  be  placed  in  what 
was  called  Schedule  A  was  materially  varied  from  that  formerly  proposed. 
Schedule  B,  of  boroughs  to  return  only  one  member,  was  now  reduced  from 
forty-one  to  thirty,  whilst  others  which  had  formerly  been  in  this  schedule 
were  to  be  taken  out,  and  to  return  two  members.  These  variations  from 
tlie  former  scheme  were  rendered  necessary  cbiefly  by  the  determination  of 
the  government  not  to  diminish  the  number  of  the  House  of  Commons,  con- 
tinuing the  number  as  it  then  stood  of  six  hundred  and  fifty-eight.  Some  of 
the  most  ardent  Reformers  thought  that  the  Bill  was  impaired  by  these 
alterations.  Sir  Robert  Peel  taunted  the  ministers  with  having  adopted 
amendments  offered  from  his  side  of  the  House,  but  nevertheless  expressed 
his  determination  of  giving  to  the  principle  of  this  Bill  a  steady  and  firm 
opposition.  On  the  second  reading  in  the  House  of  Commons  there  was  a 
debate  of  two  nights,  terminating  on  the  morning  of  Sunday  the  18th, 
when  the  ministerial  majority  was  a  hundred  and  sixty-two.  Parliament 
was  now  adjourned  to  the  17th  of  January. 

To  follow  the  progress  of  tbe  Reform  Bill  through  the  House  of  Commons 
during  the  next  two  months  would  be  impossible  for  us  to  attempt,  even  if 
the  details  of  the  conflict — in  which  the  cleverness,  pertinacity,  and  unfairness 
of  the  opposition  were  strikingly  in  contrast  with  the  good-humoured  steadi- 
ness of  lord  Althorp,  and  the  impassabUity  of  lord  John  Russell — were  less 
wearisome  than  they  now  would  be  when  the  interest  of  such  a  session  of 
skirmishes  is  wholly  lost  in  the  result  of  the  great  battle.  The  Scotch  and 
Irish  bills  were  brought  in  on  the  19th  of  January.  On  the  20th,  the  House 
went  into  Committee  on  the  English  Bill,  which  Committee  was  not  ended 
till  the  10th  of  March,  the  Report  being  considered  on  the  14th.     On  the 
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19th,  the  third  reading  of  the  Bill  was  moved.  There  was  again  a  final  debate, 
ill  which  the  combatants  on  each  side  were  marshalled  in  aa  great  numbers  as 
on  any  previous  occasion.  In  a  House  of  five  hundred  and  ninety-tour 
members  the  Bill  was  passed  by  a  majority  of  a  hundred  and  sixteen. 

On  Monday  the  26th  of  March  the  Reform  Bill  was  carried  up  to  the 
House  of  Lords,  and  was  read  a  first  time  on  that  day.  There  was  a  general 
opiuiuu  that  the  Bill  would  not  pass  unscathed  through  the  Upper  House 
nithout  a  large  creation  of  Peers.  On  the  7th  of  January  Sydney  Smith 
wrote  to  the  countess  Grey,  that  everybody  expected  a  creation  as  a  matter 
of  course-  "I  am  for  forty,  to  make  tLiuga  safe  in  Committee." *  It  was 
impossible  that  lord  Grey  should  not  have  felt  the  most  extreme  reluctance 
to  resort  to  so  bold  and  hazardous  a  measure.  Somewhat  later,  Sydney  Smith 
wrote,  "  If  you  wish  to  be  happy  three  months  hence,  create  Peers.  If  you 
wish  to  avoid  an  old  age  of  sorrow  and  reproach,  create  Peers."  Upon 
this  letter  of  Sydney  Smith,  which  was  addressed  to  lady  Grey,  the 
fullowing  note  is  written  by  herself:  "Many  of  lord  Grey's  friends,  as 
represented  by  Mr.  S.  Smith,  concurred  in  the  opinions  expressed  in  this 
letter,  and  the  whole  of  the  liberal  press,  the  '  Times '  in  particular, 
urged  the  necessity  of  creating  Peers,  with  alarming  violence,  and  did  not 
scruple  to  assert  that  even  the  life  of  an  old  and  timid  man  should  be  sacri- 
ficed for  the  good  of  the  country !  And  had  the  Bill  been  again  thrown  out, 
there  is  every  probability  that  lord  Grey  would  have  run  considerable 
risk.  Fully  aware  of  this  fact,  it  was  therefore  an  act  of  no  inconsiderable 
courage  to  resist  the  entreaties  of  his  friends  and  the  opinion  of  the  public ; 
but  the  event  justified  the  wisdom  of  his  decision."  f  The  "alarming 
violence  "  of  the  liberal  press  at  this  subsequent  period  was  only  the  reflection 
of  the  more  alarming  violence  which  then  prevailed  throughout  the  country. 
In  the  concluding  portion  of  his  speech  on  moving  the  second  reading,  lord 
Grey  said,  "  My  lords,  I  admit  that  we  liave  of  late  heard  none  of  that  outcry 
on  the  part  of  the  people  which  first  marked  the  progress  of  tliis  Bill.  In 
its  place,  a  fearful  silence  at  present  prevails, — a  silence  which  may,  perh:ips, 
lead  some  persons  foolishly  to  imagine  that  the  people  are  no  longer  looking 
at  this  question  with  the  same  feelings  of  interest.  But  I  caution  your  lord- 
ships to  beware  how  you  form  that  opinion."  J  The  previou.s  strong  mani- 
festation of  popular  opinion  ;  the  formation  of  Political  Uui(jus  throughout 
the  country  ;  the  open  talk  ot  making  force  prevail  if  reason  could  not  prevail, 
had  produced  some  alarm  in  tlie  Court.  Communications,  it  is  affirmed,  had 
passed  between  the  king's  private  secretary  and  lord  Wharncliffe,  in  which 
the  royal  wish  had  been  expressed  that  the  opposition  to  the  Bill  in  the  House 
of  Lords  should  be  less  decided.  Lord  Grey  was  aware  of  some  partial  change 
of  opinion.  He  said  on  this  first  debate  on  the  second  reading,  "  I  must 
confess  that  I  look  with  something  like  hope  to  that  which  appears  to  be  a 
sort  of  approach  to  a  favourable  decision  on  the  part  of  this  House."  Lord 
Wharnclifl'e  and  lord  Harrowby  had  announced  to  him  that  they  intended  to 
vote  for  the  second  reading,  but  with  a  full  intention  of  striking  from  the  BiU 
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tliiise  parts  which  they  deemed  the  most  obnoxious.*  The  debate  was  carried 
on  for  tour  uiglits,  lord  EUeuborough  having  moved  as  an  ameiidriient  that 
tlie  Bill  be  read  tliat  day  six  months.  At  seven  o'clock  in  the  morning  of 
the  14th  of  April,  the  Bill  was  read  a  second  time  by  a  majority  of  nine — a 
hundred  and  eighty-four  contents ;  a  hundred  and  seventy-live  non-contonts. 
Tiiere  were  votes  for  the  Bill  from  some  who  had  been  absent  from  the 
division  iu  1831 ;  some  who  had  voted  against  it  now  abstained  from  voting  ; 
seventeen  who  had  voted  against  the  previous  Bill  now  voted  for  this  Bill. 
Ji'ftrey,  who  was  present  tlirough  the  debate,  described  it  as  not  very  bril- 
liaul,  but  in  its  latter  stage  excessively  interesting.  Lyndhurst's,  he  said, 
■was  by  far  the  cleverest  and  most  dangerous  speech  against  the  government ; 
lord  Grey's  reply,  considering  his  age  and  the  time,  really  astonishing, — he 
having  spoken  near  an  hour  and  a  half  after  five  o'clock,  trum  the  kindling 
dawu  into  full  sunlight.  Of  the  aspect  of  the  House  through  that  night  the 
Lord-Advocate  has  left  a  striking  picture.f  The  benches  of  the  Peers  very 
full ;  their  demeanour,  on  the  whole,  still  and  solemn ;  nearly  three  hundred 
members  of  the  Commons  clustered  in  the  space  around  the  throne,  or 
standing  in  a  row  of  three  deep  below  the  bar  ;  the  candles  renewed  before 
tne  blue  beams  of  the  day  came  across  their  red  light,  and  blazing  on  after 
the  sun  came  iu  at  the  high  windows,  producing  a  strange  effect  on  the  red 
draperies  and  dusky  tapestries  on  the  walls. 

Parliament  was  adjourned  for  the  Easter  recess  till  the  7th  of  May. 
Although  there  might  be  some  rejoicing  at  the  majority  for  the  second 
reading  of  the  Bill,  the  popular  conviction  was,  that  it  was  not  safe  from 
mutilations  which  would  have  materially  changed  its  character.  For  three 
weeks  there  was  incessant  agitation,  far  more  formidable  than  riot  and 
window-breaking.  Petitions  from  almost  every  populous  place  exhorted 
"  King  William,  the  father  of  his  country,"  not  to  hesitate  if  a  necessity 
should  arise  for  creating  Peers.  The  petition  from  Birmingham  to  the  Lords 
implored  them  to  pass  the  Eeform  Bill  into  a  law  unimpaired  in  any  of  its 
great  parts  and  provisions.  On  the  day  appointed  for  the  Parliament  to 
meet,  the  Political  Unions  of  Warwick,  Worcester,  and  iStafford  were 
assembled  in  Birmingham,  at  New  Hall  HiU.  It  was  considered  to  be  the 
largest  meeting  ever  held  iu  Great  Britain.  There  was  a  solemnity  in  the 
enthusiasm  pf  this  vast  body  of  people  which  may  awake  the  memory  of  the 
fervid  zeal  of  the  old  Puritans.  One  of  the  speakers,  Mr.  Salt,  called  upon 
the  vast  multitude  to  repeat,  with  head  uncovered,  and  in  the  face  of 
Heaven,  the  words  which  he  should  repeat — and  every  man  bared  his  head, 
and  slowly  uttered  word  by  word  this  comprehensive  resolve — "  With 
unbroken  faith  through  every  peril  and  privation  we  here  devote  ourselves 
and  our  chUdreu  to  our  country's  cause."  On  that  afternoon  the  House 
of  Lords  went  into  Committee  on  the  Eeform  Bill.  The  first  great 
principle  of  the  measure  was  the  disfranchising  of  the  boroughs.  Lord 
Lyndhurst  moved,  that  the  first  and  second  clauses  of  the  Bill  be  postponed. 
These  were  the  disfranchising  clauses ;  and  the  motion  was  carried  against 
ministers  by  a  majority  of  thirty-five.  Lord  Grey,  on  that  Monday  nifjht, 
moved  that  the  Chairman  of  the  Committee  should  report  progress,  and  ask 
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leave  to  sit  agaia  on  Thursday.  His  motioa  was  carried.  That  interval  of 
two  days  preceded  a  week  of  intense  excitement,  such  as  the  country  had  not 
witnessed  in  any  previous  stages  of  this  contest, — such  as  had  certainly  rot 
occurred  in  the  memory  of  man, — perhaps  had  not  occurred  since  the 
Eevolution  of  1688. 

On  the  morning  of  the  8th  of  May  the  Cabinet,  not  without  some  appre- 
hensions of  the  ultimate  consequences  of  such  a  proceeding,  resolved  upon 
asking  the  king  to  give  his  sanction  to  a  large  creation  of  Peers.  Lord 
Brougham  has  recorded  his  doubts  as  to  this  step  in  the  following  words : — 
"  I  had  a  strong  feeling  of  the  necessity  of  the  case,  in  the  very  peculiar 
circumstances  we  were  placed  in ;  but  such  was  my  deep  sense  of  the 
dreadful  consequences  of  the  act,  that  I  much  question  whether  I  should  not 
have  preferred  running  the  risk  of  confusion  that  attended  the  loss  of  the 
Bill  as  it  then  stood,  rather  than  expose  the  Constitution  to  so  imminent  a 
hazard  of  subversion."  *  The  king  without  any  hesitation  refused  his  assent 
to  the  proposition.  "  His  Majesty's  resolution  had  already  been  shaken  by 
the  threatening  aspect  of  affairs,  and  by  the  apprehensions  of  his  family  and 
Court,  and  he  not  unnaturally  shrank  from  so  startling  an  exercise  of  his 
prerogative."  t  The  resignation  of  the  ministers  was  at  once  tendered  to  the 
sovereign,  and  the  next  day  was  formally  accepted  by  letter.  The  details  of 
this  audience  have  not  yet  escaped  into  the  materials  for  history  which  are 
found  in  private  memoirs.  Let  us  stray  a  moment  from  the  dull  highway 
of  politics  into  the  pleasanter  by-path  of  a  private  interview  between  lord 
Althorp  and  the  Lord  Advocate  of  Scotland.  "  I  went,"  writes  Jeffrey  on 
the  9th,  "  to  Althorp  at  ten  o'clock,  and  had  a  characteristic  scene  with  that 
most  honest,  frank,  true,  and  stout-hearted  of  all  God's  creatures.  He  had 
not  come  down  stairs,  and  I  was  led  up  to  his  dressing-room,  where  I  found 
him  sitting  on  a  stool,  in  a  dark  duffle  dressing-gown,  with  his  arms  (very 
rough  and  hairy),  bare  above  the  elbows,  and  his  beard  half  shaved,  and  half 
staring  through  the  lather,  with  a  desperate  razor  in  one  hand  and  a  great 
soap-brush  in  the  other.  He  gave  me  the  loose  finger  of  the  brush  hand, 
and  with  the  usual  twinkle  of  his  bright  eye  and  radiant  smile,  he  said,  '  You 
need  not  be  anxious  about  your  Scotch  bill  for  to-night,  for  I  have  the 
pleasure  to  tell  you,  we  are  no  longer  bis  Majesty's  ministers.' "  Lord 
Althorp's  parting  exhortation  to  the  Lord  Advocate  was,  "Do  what  you  can 
to  keep  peace,  and  with  your  last  official  breath  exhort  and  conjure  lovers  of 
liberty  to  be  lovers  of  order  and  tolerance."  On  the  evening  of  the  9th,  lord 
Grey  announced  to  the  Lords,  and  lord  Althorp  to  the  Commons,  the  resigna- 
tion of  ministers.  On  the  10th  lord  Ebrington  moved,  that  the  House  should 
address  the  King,  expressing  their  deep  regret  at  the  change  which  had  taken 
place  in  the  Councila  of  his  Majesty,  and  to  implore  him  "  to  call  to  his 
Councils  such  persons  only  as  will  carry  into  effect,  unimpaired  in  all  its 
essential  provisions,  tliat  Bill  for  reforming  the  representation  of  the  people 
which  has  recently  passed  this  House."  The  motion  was  carried  by  a 
majority  of  eighty — ayes,  288  ;  noes,  208. 

For  one  week  the  nation  was  left  to  its  conjectures,  to  its  fears,  to  ita 
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anger,  at  the  position  of  the  government.  The  functions,  indeed,  of  a  govern- 
inent  were  suspended.  The  Whig  Cabinet  had  gone  out  without  leaving  one 
hoUler  of  a  subordinate  office  who  would  consent  to  join  the  government 
which  the  duke  of  Wellington  had  received  authority  from  his  sovereign  to 
form.  But  though  the  nation  was  in  suspense,  that  week  was  not  a  time  of 
inactivity.  In  every  populous  place  there  were  public  meetings  ;  and  there 
was  scarcely  a  town  or  city  where  resolutions  were  not  eutered  iiito  that 
petitions  should  be  presented  to  the  House  of  Commons,  praying  that  no 
supplies  should  be  granted  till  the  Bill  was  passed  unimpaired.  Mr.  John 
Wood, — whose  political  character  was  distinguished  through  many  years  of 
public  service  for  his  temperate  support  of  liberal  principles, — on  presenting 
a  petition  from  Manchester,  signed  in  the  space  of  three  hours  by  twenty-five 
thousand  persons,  stated  that  the  whole  of  the  north  of  England,  as  a  depu- 
tation which  brouglit  the  petition  informed  him,  was  in  a  state  of  indignation 
which  it  was  impossible  to  describe.  It  was  his  firm  conviction  that  if  a 
boroughmongering  faction  should  prevail,  the  people  would  themselves  take 
the  most  effectual  mode  of  stopping  the  supplies,  by  telling  the  tax-gatherer 
to  call  again  when  the  Reform  Bill  was  passed.  The  danger  seemed  coming 
on  which  Mr.  Macaulay  had  dreaded  when  the  first  Eeforin  Bill  was  rejected 
by  the  House  of  Lords  :  "  I  do  not  predict,  I  do  not  expect,  open  armed 
insurrection.  What  I  apprehend  is  this, — that  the  people  may  engage  in  a 
silent  but  extensive  and  persevering  war  against  the  law.  I  fear  that  we 
may,  before  long,  see  the  tribunals  defied,  the  tax-gatherer  resisted,  public 
credit  sliaken,  property  insecure,  the  whole  frame  of  society  hastening  to 
dissolution."  *  All  these  possible  consequences  presented  a  greater  danger 
than  the  threats  of  some  Political  Unions  that  they  would  march  to  London 
and  bivouack  in  the  squares ;  more  fearful  than  the  protestations  of  the  Bir- 
mingliam  Union  that  two  hundred  thousand  men  should  go  forth  from  their 
shops  and  forges  to  encamp  on  Hampstead  Heath,  and  there  become  the 
arbiters  of  the  nation's  destiny.  Much  of  this  was  wild  talk,  and  equally 
wild  were  the  speculations  that  the  duke  of  Wellington  had  resolved  to  put 
an  end  to  such  popular  demonstrations  by  the  power  of  the  sword.  A  debate 
ensued  upon  the  presentation  of  the  Manchester  petition,  in  which  violent 
expressions  were  employed,  touching  "  a  fighting  duke  and  a  military  govern- 
ment,"— of  a  people  not  to  be  diverted  from  their  purpose  by  "  swords  and 
bayonets."  It  was  stated  that  the  duke  of  Wellington  had  stood  pledged 
since  the  9th  to  quiet  the  country  in  ten  days.  The  Scots  Greys,  quartered 
at  Birmingham,  had  been  employed  on  the  Sunday  in  grinding  their  swords, 
as  was  afterwards  told  the  world  in  the  Autobiography  of  a  trooper  who 
held  some  strong  political  opinions  in  common  with  other  members  of  his 
corps,  and  was  punished,  as  many  averred  with  some  appearance  of  truth,  for 
the  too  free  expression  of  those  opinions.f  The  duke  of  W  ellington  had 
other  business  in  hand  far  more  pressing,  and  with  far  more  promise  of 
success,  than  an  attempt  to  govern  EngLand  by  the  sword.  He  set  out  with 
confidence  upon  a  royal  commission  to  endeavour  to  give  the  necessary 
cohesion  to  the    variously  shaped    atoms   whose  parliamentary  union    had 
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tlirown  out  the  Eeform  Bill.  Out  of  the  conglomeration  of  these,  a  road  was 
to  be  formed  over  which  the  state  carriage  might  travel  in  safety, — not  a 
niacadaiuised  i-oad,  but  one  constructed  of  round  and  square,  smooth  and 
rough  materials,  thrown  together  iu  a  heap,  to  become  serviceable  when  the 
people  had  sustaiued.  many  accidents  with  fortitude,  had  ceased  to  be 
impatient  of  unavoidable  obstruction,  and  were  reconciled  to  what  they 
deemed  tyrannous.  Of  the  failure  of  this  plan  the  duke  of  Wellington  gave 
n  narrative  to  the  House  of  Lords  on  the  17th  of  May.  His  majesty,  when 
lie  was  left  entirely  alone  by  his  ministers,  had  sent  for  lord  Lyndhurst,  "  to 
inquire  if,  in  his  opinion,  there  were  any  means,  and  if  so,  what  means  of 
firming  a  government  for  his  majesty,  on  the  principle  of  carrying  an  exten- 
sive Kefurm  in  the  representation  of  the  people."*  Lord  Lyndhurst  com- 
muuic-ated  with  the  duke  of  Wellington,  and  the  duke  found  that  a  large 
number  of  his  friends  were  not  unwilling  to  give  their  support  to  a  govern- 
ment formed  upon  such  a  principle,  and  especially  to  resist  the  advice  which 
had  been  given  to  the  king  by  his  retiring  ministers.  His  majesty  thought 
an  extensive  measure  of  Keform  should  be  carried.  He,  the  duke,  was 
always  of  opinion  that  lleform  was  unnecessary,  and  would  prove  most 
injurious.  Nevertheless,  be  went  about  his  task  without  any  object  of 
personal  ambition.  No  part  of  the  BUI  before  Parliament  was  safe,  but 
undoubtedly  a  part  of  the  Bill  would  be  less  injurious  than  the  whole  Bill. 
The  duke  very  clearly  pointed  to  a  sufficient  cause  for  his  failure, — he 
had  dili'ercd  with  some  right  honourable  friends  with  whom  he  had 
been  for  many  years  in  habits  of  cordial  union.  Sir  Eobert  Peel,  the 
next  night  ill  the  House  of  Commons  nuide  the  whole  course  of  the 
negotiation  perfectly  intelligible.  Lord  Lyndhurst  had  coulerred  with 
him,  although  no  communication  was  then  made  by  the  express  com- 
niand  of  his  majesty — and  had  asked  whether  he,  sir  Eobert  Peel,  would  enter 
into  the  king's  service  at  this  crisis — whether  he  would  accept  that  office 
which  in  political  life  is  supposed  to  be  the  highest  office  of  ambition,  on  the 
clear  understanding  that  his  majesty's  past  declarations  with  regard  to 
Eeform  should  be  fulfilled.  "I  answered,"  said  sir  Robert,  "under  the 
influence  of  feelings  which  no  reasoning  could  abate,  that  it  would  not  be  for 
my  honour,  or  the  advantage  of  the  country,  that  I  should  accept  office  on 
the  condition  of  introducing  an  extensive  measure  of  Eeform. "f  The  diffijr- 
ent  courses  taken  by  the  duke  of  Wellington  and  sir  Eobert  Peel  were  cha- 
racteristic of  the  two  men.  The  first  impulse  of  the  duke  was  to  obey  the 
wishes  of  his  sovereign,  not  caring  for  a  sacrifice  of  consistency.  Sir  Eobert 
Peel  took  a  broader  view  than  that  of  a  dutiful  obedience  to  the  wislies  of  his 
sovereign.  He  saw  very  clearly  that  no  compromise  of  the  principle  of 
Eeform  would  now  satisfy  the  expectations  of  the  people.  He  had  made  a 
sacrifice  of  his  consistency  on  a  previous  great  occasion.  He  would  now 
maintain  it,  and  let  others  carry  the  measure  which  he  held  to  be  dangerous. 
These  personal  questions  are,  to  a  certain  extent,  of  a  temporary  nature. 
More  important  and  permanent  are  the  Constitutional  questions  which  became 
prominent  in  this  ministerial  crisis.  In  the  debate  of  the  17th  the  duke  of 
Wellington  said,  with  reference  to  the  proposed  creation  of  peers: — "  I  ask. 

*   Haus:ml,  vol.  xii.  col.  993.  f  Ibid,,  col.  1074. 
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my  lords,  is  there  ;uiy  one  bliud  enough  not  to  see  that  if  a  minister  can  with 
iiiipuuily  advise  his  sovereign  to  such  au  unconstitutional  exercise  of  hia 
prerogative,  as  to  thereby  decide  all  questions  in  this  House,  there  is  abso- 
lutely an  end  to  the  power  and  objects  of  deliberation  in  this  House,  and  an 
end  to  all  just  and  proper  means  of  decision?  "  In  answer  to  this  question 
lord  Grey  said  :  "  And  I  ask,  what  would  be  the  consequences  if  we  were  to 
suppose  that  such  a  prerogative  did  not  exist,  or  could  not  be  constitutionally 
exercised  ?  The  Commons  have  a  control  over  the  power  of  the  Crown  by 
the  privilege,  in  extreme  cases,  of  refusing  the  supplies ;  and  the  Crown  has, 
by  means  of  its  power  to  dissolve  the  House  of  Commons,  a  control  upon  any 
violent  and  rash  proceedings  on  the  part  of  the  Commons  ;  but  if  a  majority 
of  this  House  is  to  have  the  power,  whenever  they  please,  of  opposing  the 
declared  and  decided  wishes  both  of  the  Crown  and  the  people,  without  any 
means  of  modifying  that  power,  then  this  country  is  placed  entirely  under 
tiie  influence  of  an  uncontrollable  oligarchy."* 

On  the  15th  of  May  it  was  announced  in  both  Houses  that  ministers  had 
resumt-d  their  communication  with  his  majesty.  As  the  news  went  tlirou^h 
the  kiid  the  people  everywhere  settled  down,  in  patience  to  abide  the  result. 
On  the  18th  lord  Grey  declared  in  the  House  of  Lords  that  he  now  enter- 
tained a  confident  expectation  of  being  able  to  carry  the  Eeform  Bill  unim- 
paired and  immediately.  Upon  what  grounds  did  this  confidence  rest  ? 
Lord  Grey  and  lord  Brougham  had  an  audience  of  the  King  at  Windsor,  on 
the  17th.  The  King,  it  is  stated,  was  alarmed,  and  manifested  not  only 
emotion,  but  displeasure.  He  kept  the  two  peers  standing,  contrary  to  usage, 
daring  their  audience.  He  retained  his  private  secretary,  sir  Herbert  Taylor, 
in  the  room,  during  the  whole  time.  Lord  Grey  and  lord  Braugiiam  declined 
to  return  to  office  unless  the  King  gave  a  promise  to  the  necessary  creatiou 
of  Peers.  The  promise  was  most  reluctantly  given.  Lord  Brougham 
requested  permission  to  have  it  in  writing.  The  words  of  this  document 
were  as  follows :  "  The  King  grants  permission  to  earl  Grey,  and  to  liis  chan- 
cellor, lord  Brougham,  to  create  such  a  number  of  Peers  as  will  be  sufficient 
to  insure  the  passing  of  the  Eeform  Bill — first  calling  up  peers'  eldest  sous. 
(Signed)  William  E.,  Windsor,  May  17,  1832."t  The  power  of  creation 
was  never  called  into  exercise.  The  King,  through  sir  Herbert  Taylor,  em- 
ployed his  personal  influence  with  the  opposition  Peers  to  induce  them  to  desist 
from  further  attempts  to  arrest  the  course  of  the  Eeform  Bill.  It  has  been 
stated  that  his  private  secretary — a  man  of  remarkable  sagacity  and  discre- 
tion— had  communicated  to  some  of  the  more  vehement  of  the  Peers  a  narra- 
tive of  what  had  passed  at  the  interview  at  Windsor,  and  had  thereby  in- 
curred a  tremendous  responsibility.  There  was  no  personal  danger  in  his 
writing  a  circular  letter  to  the  anti-Eeform  Peers  in  general,  stating  "  that  all 
difficulties  to  the  arrangements  in  progress  will  be  obviated  by  a  declaration 
in  the  House  to-night  from  a  sufficient  number  of  Peers,  that,  in  consequence 
of  the  present  state  of  afiairs,  they  have  come  to  the  resolution  of  dropping 
their  further  opposition  to  the  Eeform  Bill,  so  that  it  may  pass  without  delay, 

*  Hansard,  vol.  xii.  col.  1006. 

+  Roebuck^s  "  History  of  the  Whig  Ministry,"  vol.  ii.  p.  331.  Mr.  Roebuck  states  that  the 
document  is  missing  from  the  papers  of  Lord  Brougham,  bus  that  it  was  seen  by  many  ijcrooua  al 
Uie  time. 
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ajid  as  nearly  as  possible  in  its  present  shape."  The  pressure  of  the  royal 
will  upon  the  Peers  was  unconstitutional.  "  This  interference  of  the  King 
with  the  independent  deliberations  of  the  House  of  Lords  was  in  truth  a 
more  unconstitutional  act  than  a  creation  of  Peers."*  But  it  overcame  the 
difficulties  of  an  alarming  crisis.  It  saved  the  necessity  of  what  was  popu- 
larly called  "  swamping  the  House  of  Lords ;"  it  averted  the  manifold 
dangers  of  a  continued  resistance  to  the  wishes  of  the  people  ;  it  removed  a 
great  embarrassment  from  the  Cabinet, — for  unquestionably  the  prime  minis- 
ter, the  lord  chancellor,  and  others,  would  have  hesitated  to  use  at  all,  certainly 
to  use  to  their  full  extent,  the  powers  which  were  granted  to  them.  The 
advice  tendered  by  sir  Herbert  Taylor  was  at  once  adopted.  The  duke  of 
Wellington  withdrew  after  his  explanation  on  the  17th,  and  did  not  return  to 
the  House  of  Lords  till  the  nigbt  after  the  passing  of  the  Reform  Bill.  His 
wise  and  patriotic  example  was  followed  by  a  sufficient  number  of  Peers  to 
afford  a  decided  majority  for  the  ministers.  On  the  21st  of  May  the  discus- 
sion of  the  Bill  was  resumed.  The  duke  of  Newcastle,  after  several  of  the 
clauses  had  been  passed,  said,  with  bitter  irony,  that  he  would  recommend  to 
the  Committee  to  vote  all  the  details  of  the  Bill  at  once,  and  send  it  up  to  a 
third  reading.  The  business  in  Committee  was  finished  on  the  last  day  of 
May.  On  the  4th  of  June  the  Bill  was  passed  by  a  majority  of  eighty-four. 
The  Commons  next  day  agreed  to  the  unimportant  amendments  proposed  by 
the  Lords,  and  on  the  7th  of  June  the  English  Reform  Bill  received  the  royal 
assent.  The  Reform  Act  for  Scotland  and  the  Reform  Act  for  Ireland  were 
also  quickly  passed — the  Scotch  Bill  on  the  13th  of  July  ;  the  Irish  on  the 
18th.  After  the  experience  of  thirty  years  this  measure  has  been  described 
by  one  perfectly  well  acquainted  with  the  theory  and  practice  of  Parliament, 
as  "a  measure  at  once  bold,  comprehensive,  moderate  and  constitutional; 
popular  but  not  democratic,  it  extended  liberty  without  hazarding  revolution. 
.  That  it  was  theoretically  complete,  and  left  nothing  foiv  future 
statesmen  to  efieet,  its  authors  never  affirmed  ;  but  it  was  a  masterly  isettle- 
mcnt  of  a  perilous  que8tion."t 

*  Maj,  vol.  i.  p.  120. 

t  May,  "  Countitntioii.V  Hist.vrjr,"  p.  857. 
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Paeliament,  having  been  prorogued  on  the  IGtli  of  August,  was 
dissolved  by  prochimatiou  on  tiie  3rd  of  December.  A  new  parliament  was 
then  summoned.  During  the  autumn  and  early  winter  tlie  entire  population 
had  been  engaged  in  preparing  for  that  reconstruction  of  the  entire  frame- 
work of  the  representative  system  with  which,  according  to  some,  a  new  and 
more  glorious  temple  of  liberty  should  be  built  up.  According  to  otliers, 
this  disjointed  and  dangerous  scaffolding  of  modern  experiment  would  perish 
in  that  whirlwind  of  anarchy  which  was  soon  to  sweep  over  the  land.  The 
prepariitions  for  a  general  election  were  altogether  so  new, — so  entirely 
different  from  the  rough  and  ready  license  long  associated  with  the  exercise 
of  the  suffrage — that  many  in  England  began  to  thick  with  regret  of  the 
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good  old  times  wlien  the  oath  at  the  election-booth,  amidst  the  bluster  of 
counsel  and  the  eheeis  oi-  hisses  of  the  mob,  was  the  sole  test  of  the  free- 
holder's or  occupier's  right  to  vote.  What  formalities  were  now  to  be  gone 
through.  Ou  tlie  20th  of  June  there  was  affixed  on  the  door  of  every 
church  and  chapel  a  notice,  requiring  all  persons  who  might  be  entitled  to 
vote  for  Knights  of  the  Shire  in  respect  of  property  situate  in  that  parish  or 
township,  to  send  the  particulars  of  their  claims  to  the  overseers.  Of  the 
claims  thus  made  the  overseers  were  to  prepare  a  list,  and  publish  it  in  the 
same  manner  before  the  last  day  of  July.  A  similar  process,  with  some 
slight  variation,  was  to  be  pursued  in  boroughs.  The  overseers  were  to 
prepare  the  list,  and  parties  who  had  been  omitted  were  to  demand  the 
insertion  of  their  names.  But  now  arises  a  second  process  which,  whether 
in  village  or  in  town,  is  for  a  fortnight  to  be  a  perpetual  source  of  discussion 
and  dispute,  at  every  market  dinner-table  and  in  every  club-room.  Objectors 
to  the  names  in  the  lists  are  to  send  their  objections  to  certain  authorities 
The  cavillings  are  hushed  for  awhile.  The  objections  are  made  ;  but  these 
are  no  more  than  the  pleas  for  a  judicial  investigation.  A  new  and  strange 
machinery  is  to  come  into  operation  between  the  15th  of  September  and  the 
25th  of  October,  to  separate  the  wheat  from  the  chaif.  The  great  winnower 
is  the  revi sing-barrister.  A  day  or  two  of  dispute  in  every  county  town  and 
in  every  borough,  and  then  the  object  is  accomplished  which  is  set  forth  in 
the  Act — "  it  is  expedient  to  form  a  Eegister."  The  lists  are  duly  attested 
and  copied  into  proper  books.  All  the  work  of  swearing,  and  cross-examina- 
tion, and  decision  of  tlie  returning-officer, — who,  if  he  were  the  mayor  of  a 
borough,  had  as  little  legal  ktiowleilge  as  mayors  commonly  possessed, — 
was  at  an  end.  The  marginal  note  to  the  statute  describes  in  a  few 
words  what  would  be  tlie  result  of  this  preliminary  investigation — "  u-- 
inquiry  at  the  time  of  election,  except  as  to  the  identity  of  the  voter 
the  continuance  of  his  qualification,  and  whether  he  has  voted  before  at  the 
same  election." 

The  proclamation  summoning  a  new  parliament  has  gone  forth.  But 
what  a  change  has  taken  place  in  the  arrangements  for  the  approaching  hour 
of  battle.  For  county  elections  the  polling  was  to  continue  for  two  days, 
and  to  last  during  seven  hours  of  the  first  day,  and  eight  hours  of  the  second. 
To  accomplish  this  the  counties  were  to  be  divided  into  convenient  distriuta 
for  polling.  In  the  same  way  the  elections  for  boroughs  were  to  occupy  only 
two  days,  and  if  necessary,  polling-booths  were  to  be  erected  at  separate 
places  of  the  same  borough.  Not  altogether  would  the  immemorial  election- 
row,  the  speeches,  the  fun  and  the  figlit  below  the  hustings,  be  discon- 
tinued. There  would  be  a  nomination-day,  on  which  protestations  and 
pledges  iTiight  be  duly  given,  and  the  troublesome  querist  bowed  off  or  hooted 
down.  After  the  nomination  the  humours  of  an  election  were  pretty  nearly 
over.  There  was  much  real  business  to  be  done  in  committee-rooms,  and 
zealous  partizans  hurried  to  and  fro,  and  whispered  magical  words  of 
encouragement  to  voter:*  whose  consciences  were  too  scrupulous  for  a  sudden 
resolve.  Eight-and-forty  hours  saw  the  end  of  all  this.  The  day  of  payment 
was  to  come  for  the  unhappy  candidate;  probably  the  petition  to  the  House 
of  (Commons  against  an  undue  return  ;  the  determination  of  a  committee  tc 
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put  down  bribery  ;  tlie  ranker  growth  of  the  weed  after  the  Bcratching  over 
of  the  ground  on  vvhicli  it  flourished. 

If  the  modes  of  election  were  altered  in  this  most  revolutionary  fashion, 
in  places  wliieh  had  retained  their  old,  or  acquired  their  new,  privilege  of 
sending  members  to  parliament,  how  much  more  revolutionary  was  the 
change  which  touit  away  this  right  from  filty-six  English  boroughs  returning 
collectively  a  hundred  and  eleven  members  :  and  which  reduced  tha  number 
of  representatives  in  otlier  boroughs  so  ;is  to  take  a  hundred  and  forty-three 
members  out  of  the  old  sclipme  of  representation. 

The  history  of  our  ancient  system  of  summoning  to  Parliament  for  citi^-s 
and  boroughs  is  full  of  obscurity.  It  is  difficult  at  first  to  understand  liow 
places  which  could  never  have  been  very  populous  or  wealthy  should  have 
been  selected,  in  common  with  towns  wliioh  in  very  early  times  were  great 
marts  of  commerce,  possessing  as  they  did  all  the  organization  of  munici|jai 
government  which  was  so  marked  a  ciiaracteristic  of  tlie  life  of  England  in 
the  days  of  feudality.  These  seats  of  industry  were  fitted  for  electoral  rights. 
Gradually  many  of  the  municipal  authorities  usurped  the  rights  of  the 
freemen,  and  became  themselves  tiie  sole  possessors  of  the  franchise. 
The  earliest  record  of  the  regular  existence  of  the  House  of  Commons  is 
from  the  reign  of  Edward  the  First.  The  list  up  to  the  time  of  Henry  the 
Eighth  of  cities  and  boroughs  sending  representatives  is  strikingly  illustrative 
of  the  stability  as  well  as  the  mutability  of  human  aft'airs.  Of  the  iiuridfed 
and  sixty-three  places  of  this  early  period  which  had  not  intermitted  their  privi- 
lege at  the  time  of  the  Reform  Bill, — returning  collectively  three  hundred 
and  thirteen  members, — there  were  only  twenty-nine  wholly  disqualified,  and 
twenty  iive  partially  disqualified,  for  want  of  a  sufficient  population  iu  1832. 
Mr.  Hallam  was  of  opinion  that  it  would  be  difiicult  to  name  any  town  of 
the  lea^t  consideration  in  the  14th  or  15th  centuries  which  did  not  at  some 
time  or  other  return  members  to  parliament ;  and  he  concluded  that  if  we 
found  any  inland  town  or  seaport  which  had  never  enjoyed  the  elective 
franchise,  we  must  suppose  that  it  had  siuce  emerged  from  obscurity.  He 
subsequently  qualified  this  opinion,  althougli  true  in  tlie  main,  by  recollecting 
exceptions  in  the  northern  part  of  England,  sucli  as  Sheffield  and  Manchester.* 
Of  the  petty  boroughs  of  the  15tli  and  16th  centuries  that  passed  into 
schedule  A,  we  can  scarcely  understand  why  the  number  should  have  been 
BO  few,  except  by  referring  to  the  undoubted  fact  that  representation  was 
often  regarded  by  the  burgesses  as  a  burden  rather  tliau  a  privilege.  Their 
old  custom  of  returning  members  to  parliament  often  dropped  into  disuse. 
John  Paston,  in  1472,  writes  to  his  brother  Sir  John,  "  If  ye  miss  to  be 
burgess  of  Maiden,  and  my  lord  Chamberlain  will,  ye  may  be  in  another 
place.  There  be  a  dozen  towns  in  England  that  choose  no  burgess  which 
ought  to  do  it.  Ye  may  be  set  in  for  one  of  those  towns,  if  ye  be  friended."  f 
In  the  reigns  of  Edward  VI.,  Marv,  and  Elizabeth,  there  were  forty-six  new 
writs  addressed  to  comparatively  petty  places  with  the  exception  of  the  City 
of  Westminster.  Few  of  these  were  derived  from  a  popular  principle,  such 
as  had  influenced  the  early  constitution  of  the   House  of  Commons.     They 

*   "  CoDStitulioual  Iliston,"  chap.  xiii. 

+  "  FaBtun  Lettevo,"  llamii.Aj's  eJitiou,  vol.  ii.  p.  71. 
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were  called  into  parliamentary  existence  tor  the  purpose  of  strengthening 
the  government,  whether  Protestant  or  Popish,  in  the  revolutions  of  religion. 
Of  the  boroughs  of  Edward  the  Sixth,  seven  passed  into  Schedule  A ;  of 
those  of  Mary,  five  were  thus  disfranchised  ;  and  of  those  of  Elizabeth 
sixteen.  Of  these  comparatively  modem  seats  of  venality  twelve  were  in 
Cornwall. 

Of  the  fifty-six  English  boroughs  which  had  been  scheduled  into  a  political 
death,  the  representative  history  would  be  exceedingly  curious  if  it  could  be 
traced  not  merely  from  the  dry  rolls  of  parliament,  but  from  the  secret 
records  of  great  peers,  who  held  not  only  these  very  obscure  places  to  do 
what  they  would  v.'ith  their  own,  but  dominated  over  others  which  had  their 
mark  upon  them  in  schedule  B,  and  even  over  others  which  had  no  mark  at 
all.  "  What  right,"  exclaimed  Sydney  Smith,  during  the  discussions  on  the 
Eeibrm  Bill,  "  has  this  lord  or  that  marquis  to  buy  ten  seats  in  Parliament 
in  the  shape  of  boroughs,  and  then  to  make  laws  to  govern  me  ?"*  This  was 
not  a  rhetorical  flourish  ;  the  question  was  founded  upon  a  well-known  fact. 
"  The  duke  of  Norfolk  was  represented  by  eleven  members ;  lord  Lonsdale  by 
nine ;  lord  Darlington  by  seven ;  the  duke  of  Kutland,  the  marquis  of  Buck- 
ingham, and  lord  Carrington,  each  by  six.  Seats  were  held,  in  both  Houses 
alike,  by  hereditary  right."t  Marvellous  is  it  to  look  back  upon  tlie  condi- 
tion of  some  of  the  nomination  boroughs,  which  my  lord  handed  over  to  his  son 
just  come  from  Eton,  or  to  Vellum  the  Steward,  or  to  Mr.  Plumpkin,  a  neigh- 
bouring country  gentleman,  or  to  the  distant  relation  in  the  County  Militia  who 
calls  up  the  carriage  at  the  Opera,  or  to  the  barrister  who  has  written  an  article 
in  the  "  Quarterly," — as  these  nominees  are  described  by  the  reverend  humorist. 
Foremost  is  Old  Sarum,  which,  in  1831,  returned  two  members,  absolutely 

with  a  population  that  stands  in  the  census  thus,  ,  as  too  small  to  be 

enumerated.  Nevertheless,  a  ceremony  of  choosing  two  burgesses  who  should 
interpret  his  patriotic  wishes  in  Parliament  was  gone  through  by  the  one 
elector  of  the  borough,  who  kept  the  ale-house  at  the  foot  of  the  venerable 
mound.  Bramber  borough,  also  returning  two  members,  was  in  schedule  A — 
borough  and  parish  having  twenty-one  inhabited  houses  and  six  uninhabited, 
with  a  male  population  of  fifty-six.  The  railway  traveller  approaching  the 
Eedhill  station  may  look  upon  the  picturesque  woods  and  beautiful  mansion 
of  Gatton.  Its  glory  is  departed,  for  no  longer  come  out  upon  the  lawn  the 
seven  electors  enjoying  household  suffrage  to  return  the  two  right  honourables 
who  were  nominated  by  the  owner  of  that  great  house.  Dunwich,  once  the 
seat  of  the  first  East- Anglian  bishop,  was  washed  away  by  the  sea ;  but  it 
had  not  lost  all  its  splendour,  for,  out  of  its  forty-four  hovels  came  the  half- 
dozen  voters  who  returned  the  earl  of  Brecknock  and  a  Commoner  to  repre- 
sent them  in  Parliament.  The  dianges  in  the  coast  line  had  made  Win- 
chelsea  desolate,  but  no  changes  of  society  could  deprive  Winclielsea  of  its 
glorious  privilege  of  having  as  potent  a  voice  in  the  legislature  as  Liverpool. 
Most  valuable  were  Huch  places  as  property,  for  the  nomination  to  them  was 
notoriously  sold.  The  nomination  for  Gatton,  without  the  estate,  was  held  to 
be  worth  a  hundred  thousand  pounds  as  an  investment.     There  is  a  passage 

*  Speech  at  TauntoD. 
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m  Locke's  famous  "  Treatise  on  Civil  Government"  which  sufficiently  shown 
tliat  such  auomalies  of  English  representation  existed  at  the  time  of  tlie 
Bevolution,  as  they  would  continue  to  exist  for  nearly  a  century  and  a  linlf 
later.  "  Things  not  always  changing  equally,  and  private  interest  often  keep- 
iug  up  customs  and  privileges  when  the  reasons  of  them  are  ceased,  it  often 
comes  to  pass,  that  in  governments,  where  part  of  the  legislative  consists  of 
representatives  chosen  by  the  people,  in  tract  of  time  this  representation 
becomea  very  unequal  and  disproportionate  to  the  reasons  it  was  at  first 
established  upon.  To  what  gross  absurdities  the  following  of  a  custom,  when 
reason  has  left  it,  may  lead,  we  may  be  satisfied  when  we  see  the  bare  name 
of  a  town,  of  which  there  remains  not  so  much  as  the  ruins,  where  scarce  so 
much  housing  as  a  sheep-cote,  or  more  inhabitants  than  a  shepherd  is  to  be 
found,  sends  as  many  representatives  to  the  grand  assembly  of  law-makers 
as  a  whole  county,  numerous  in  people  and  powerful  in  riches.  This  strangers 
stand  amazed  at,  and  every  one  must  confess  needs  a  remedy." 

The  electors  of  the  favoured  Nomination  Boroughs,  whether  voters  by 
scot  and  lot,  or  potwallopers,  or  holding  by  burgage  tenure,  had  little  cause 
to  weep  over  what  some  parliamentary  orators  called  the  extinction  of  ancient 
rights.  They  had  a  very  small  share  in  the  division  of  the  spoil.  A  leg  of 
mutton  and  trimmings  at  the  Chequers  was  their  general  reward  for  the 
discreet  exercise  of  their  noble  privileges.  The  borough  patrons,  Whigs  or 
Tories, — for  each  party  had  a  tolerablv  eoual  share  in  this  species  of  property, — 
put  the  purchase-money  into  their  pockets  at  every  election,  without  caring 
to  oil  the  machinery  which  worked  the  mine.  When  Eomilly  bought  his  seat 
for  Horsham  of  the  duke  ol  Norfolk,  the  "free  and  independent  electors" 
had  little  advantage  of  the  cash.  When  George  the  Third,  in  1779,  wrote  to 
lord  North,  "  If  the  duke  of  Northumberland  requires  some  gold  pills  for  the 
election,  it  would  be  wrong  not  to  satisfy  him,"*  his  grace  of  Northumber- 
land's electors  were  necessarily  content  with  a  bread  pill  or  two  without  the 
gilding.  There  was  no  insurrection  in  the  decayed  boroughs  ;  no  threatened 
march  to  London,  when  thqjr  electoral  privileges  were  quietly  buried,  never 
again  to  be  exhumed.  Not  so  noiseless  was  the  grief  of  the  close  corpora- 
tions, who,  in  some  ancient  cities  and  manufacturing  towns,  returned  the 
representatives  of  populous  communities.  Sad  was  the  day  of  December 
when  the  mayor,  ten  aldermen,  and  twenty-four  common-councilmen  of  the 
city  of  Bath  found  that  their  power  of  choosing  the  representatives  of  fifty 
thousand  persons  was  come  to  an  end.  Dire  was  the  grief  when  the  bailifi 
and  twelve  burgesses  of  Buckingham  could  no  longer  do  the  bidding  of  the 
lordofStowe.  With  dejected  looks  the  corporators  of  no  very  small  number 
of  boroughs  had  to  go  forth  into  the  market-place  to  proclaim  the  writ  that 
would  cease  to  be  a  symbol  of  their  exclusive  power.  And  yet,  in  such  case, 
wiiat  was  called  tlie  respectability  of  a  town  was  not  wholly  swamped  in  the  flood 
of  democracy.  With  singular  inconsistency  it  was  maintained,  in  the  case 
of  Bath,  that  "  the  first  member  elected  by  the  new  constituency  was  the  very 
same  gentleman  whom  the  corrupt  aiidjobbingcorporatorshad  returned  for  six 
or  seven  parliaments,  as  they  had  done  his  father  for  three  parliaments,before."'> 

'  Letters  of  Lord  North,  appended  to  Lord  Broushara's  "  Sketches  of  Statesmen,"  »ol.  i.  p 
.37,  edition  18.'i.5. 
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The  grief  was,  that  the  second  member,  whom  the  corporation  generally  chose 
from  the  families  of  the  marquia  of  Bath  or  the  marquis  Camden,  was  one  of 
those  "  extraordinary  missionaries  whom  Mr.  Hume  despatched  by  the  several 
stage-coaches,  labelled  and  ticketed,  and,  for  aught  we  know,  specified  in  the 
way-bill,  as  members  to  be  chosen  for  such  and  such  a  place."  What  has 
Bath  gained  by  the  change  ?  asks  the  reviewer.  It  gained  John  Arthur 
Eoebuck  instead  of  the  nominee  of  lord  Bath  or  lord  Camden. 

Let  us  turn  from  what  the  Reform  Bill  destroyed  in  England  to  what  it 
created  or  restored.  Mr.  May  has  pointed  out  that  in  1776  John  Wilkes 
proposed  a  scheme  comprising  "  all  the  leading  principles  of  Parliamentary 
Reform  which  were  advocated  for  the  next  fifty  years  without  success,  and 
have  been  sanctioned  within  our  own  time."  We  refer  to  the  "  Parliamentary 
History,"  and  find  that  the  proposition  of  the  famous  demagogue,  who  then 
triumphantly  sat  in  Parliament  for  Middlesex,  was  to  give  an  increased 
representation  to  the  metropolis  ;  to  lop  off  the  mean,  venal,  and  dependent 
boroughs ;  and  to  permit  "  the  rich,  populous,  trading  towns  Birmingham, 
Manchester,  Sheffield,  Leeds,  and  others,  to  send  deputies  to  the  great 
council  of  the  nation."  The  motion  of  Wilkes  was  of  course  negatived  with- 
out a  division.  The  terms  in  which  lord  North  told  him  this  would  happen 
supply  an  amusing  contrast  to  the  political  hypocrisy  of  half  a  century  later, 
which  maintained  that  "  the  rotten  part  of  our  constitution  "  was  "  a  thing 
of  beauty" — the  ornament  and  safety  of  the  State.  The  member  for  Mid- 
dlesex, said  the  frank  and  good-humoured  minister,  "  would  find  it  no  easy 
task  to  prevail  on  those  who  had  an  interest  in  the  boroughs,  on  which  he 
bestowed  so  many  hard  names,  to  sacrifice  to  ideal  schemes  of  reformation 
so  beneficial  a  species  of  property."*  The  increased  representation  of  the 
metropolis  was  effected  by  the  Reform  Bill  in  the  creation  of  four  new 
boroughs — Marylebone,  Finsbury,  the  Tower  Hamlets,  and  Lambeth.  The 
increase  of  Marylebone  had  been  going  on  for  more  than  a  century.  After 
the  building  of  Cavendish  Square  in  the  reign  of  George  the  First,  Maryle- 
bone became  the  most  aristocratic  district  of  London.  There  were  five  hun- 
dred  and  seventy-seven  houses  in  the  parish  in  1739,  and  the  number  of 
persons  who  kept  coaches  was  thirty-five.  In  1831  the  number  of  houses 
was  eleven  thousand  six  hundred  and  eight.  The  statistics  of  the  nineteenth 
century  would  have  little  regard  to  the  number  of  coaches  as  an  index  of  the 
wealth  of  the  people.  The  returns  of  assessed  taxes  afi'ord  a  surer  criterion. 
In  1831  the  aggregate  amount  so  paid  for  each  one  hundred  persons  was 
1681.  in  the  City,  150^.  in  Westminster,  120^  in  Marylebone.  Finsbury  ex- 
hibited only  three-fourths  of  the  wealth  thus  indicated  by  direct  taxation, 
though  its  population  was  greater  than  that  of  Marylebone.  The  Tower 
Hamlets  contained  the  poorest  population,  with  the  greatest  commercial 
wealth.  It  was  the  seat  of  the  docks  and  of  ship-building  yards.  It  was  a 
vast  maritime  city,  with  all  the  inequalities  of  condition  that  belong  to  such 
a  population.  The  Tower  Hamlets  paid  only  a  fourth  of  the  amount  of 
assessed  taxes  collected  in  Marylebone.  Lambeth  was  the  seat  of  the 
principal  manufacturing  industries  of  London.  Its  population  was  con- 
siderably less  than  that  of  the  other  new  metropolitan  boroughs.     Its  large 

•   "  Parliamentai?  History,"  vol.  xyiii.  cole.  1296—1297. 
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number  of  the  smallest  houses  was  balanced  by  its  larger  number  of 
moderate-sized  private  houses,  especially  in  its  ploasant  southern  districts, 
which  might  then  be  called  rural.  Such  were  the  populations  of  the 
metropolitan  north  that  had  succeeded  "  the  archers  of  Finsbury  and  the 
citizens  that  come  a-ducking  to  Islington  ponds."  •  Such  were  the  popula- 
tions of  the  metropolitan  south  that  had  trodden  out  the  memories  of  the 
bishop  of  Winchester's  palace,  of  the  Liberty  of  the  Clink,  of  the  Bear- 
garden, and  of  the  Globe. 


Fmnbury  Fields  in  the  Time  of  Elizabeth 


The  most  important  of  the  manufacturing  towns  which  attained  to  the 
dignity  of  sending  two  members  to  Parliament  under  the  Reform  Act  were 
Manchester,  Birmingham,  Leeds,  Sheffield,  Sunderland,  "Wolverhampton, 
Bolton,  Bradford,  Blackburn,  Halifax,  Macclesfield,  Oldham,  Stockport, 
Stoke-upon-Trent,  and  Stroud.  Brighton,  a  wealthy  and  fashionable  water- 
ing-place, was  included  in  this  catalogue.  Of  the  twenty-one  less  important 
new  boroughs  which  were  to  return  one  member,  the  chief  commercial  towns 
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were  Ashton-iinder-Lyne,  Bury,  Dudley,  Frome,  Gateshead,  Huddersfield, 
Kidderminster,  Kend.;'.,  Kochdale,  Salford,  South  Shields,  Tynemouth, 
Wakefield,  Warrington,  Whitby,  Whitehaven,  and  Mertliyr-Tydvil.  To  this 
catalogue  were  added  Chatham  and  Cheltenham.  What  vast  changes  in  the 
whole  structure  of  society  are  indicated  by  this  bare  enumeration !  With 
this  list  is  associated  all  the  history  of  the  wondrous  rise  of  the  textile 
manufactures,  dating  from  the  times  of  Arkwright  and  Crompton  ;  of  the 
first  rotatory  steam-engine  of  Watt,  erected  at  Warrington  in  1787  ;  of  the 
pover-looin  of  C.irtwright.  How  suggestive  it  is  of  the  vast  changes  in  the 
srielting  of  iron  from  the  time  of  tiie  improved  processes  of  Roebuck  ;  of  the 
'jpcning  of  vast  beds  of  coal  that  lay  useless  beneath  the  surface,  and  of  the 
workings  of  copper  and  tin  mines,  whose  treasures  were  drowned  till  the 
new  power  of  mechanics  had  made  them  dry ;  of  the  numberless  beautiful 
arts  that  had  been  called  into  life  in  the  working  of  metals  ;  of  the  discoveries 
of  chemistry,  which  had  done  as  much  for  the  triumphs  of  industry  as  the 
inventions  of  machinery.  If  the  opposers  of  the  Reform  of  1832  could  have 
put  back  the  dial  of  a  nation's  progress  for  three  more  decades,  we  may  ask 
how  the  population  of  Manchester  and  Salford,  which  in  1831  was  two 
hundred  and  twenty-seven  thousand,  would  have  endured  their  position  in 
18G1,  when  their  population  was  four  hundred  and  sixty  thousand;  how 
Birmingham,  which  in  1831  was  a  hundred  and  forty-two  thousand,  would 
have  felt  in  1861  with  two  hundred  and  ninety-five  thousand ;  how  Leeds, 
with  its  hundred  and  twenty-three  thousand  would  have  been  content  when 
it  had  reached  two  hundred  and  seven  thousand  ;  how  ShefHeld,  with  its 
hundred  and  twenty-six  thousand  would  have  remained  quiet  when  it  had 
reached  a  hundred  and  eighty-five  thousand  ;  bow  Bradford,  with  forty-three 
thousand,  would  have  rested  without  representation  with  a  hundred  and  six 
thousand.  Since  the  era  of  the  Reform  Bill  there  liave  been  other  changes  in 
the  relative  importance  of  industrial  communities,  but  not  so  great  as  those 
we  have  glanced  at.  Macaulay,  in  his  speech  on  the  second  reading  of  the  first 
Reform  Bill,  exclaimed  against  the  doctrine  of  finality — "  Who  can  say  that 
a  hundred  years  hence  there  may  not  be,  on  the  shore  of  some  desolate  and 
silent  bay  in  the  Hebrides, another  Liverpool,  with  its  docks  and  warehouses  and 
endless  forests  of  masts  ?  Who  can  say  that  the  huge  chimneys  of  another 
Manchester  may  not  rise  in  the  wilds  of  Counemara  P"  *  This  is  the  poetry 
of  eloquence.  But  it  is  a  significant  fact,  illustrative  of  the  same  principle, 
that  "  anotlier  Liverpool"  should  have  arisen  on  the  sparsely  populated 
south-western  shore  of  the  Mersey  since  Macaulay  talked  of  industrj'  and 
trade  finding  out  new  seats  ;  that  Birkenhead  should  have  been  by  the 
statute  of  the  25th  of  Victoria  constituted  a  parliamentary  borough, — the 
fir.-t  borough  obtaining  the  right  of  representation  by  the  energy  that  in 
twenty  years  produced  a  port  that  micrht  rival  those  of  famous  cities  that  had 
been  grt>wing  for  centuries. 

We  m.iy  add  to  this  imperfect  notice  a  few  words  about  the  Reform  Act 
for  Scotland.  The  number  of  its  representatives  had  been  determined  by  tlie 
Act  of  Union.  Wilkes  shrewdly  said,  in  1776,  "  I  am  almost  afraid  the 
forty-five  Scottish  gentlemen  among  us  represent  themselves."     In  1831  the 

*  "  Speeches,"  p.  32. 
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total  number  ot  county  voters  was  about  two  tliousand  five  hundred :  the 
sixty-sis  burghs  had  an  aggregate  constituency  of  one  thousand  four  hundred 
and  forty.  Edinburgh,  with  its  population  of  a  hundred  and  sixty-two 
thousand,  had  a  constituency  of  thirty-three  persons ;  Glasgow,  with  its  two 
hundred  and  two  thousand,  rejoiced  in  the  same  number  of  capable  men  to 
save  its  inhabitants  from  the  troublesome  choice  of  a  fit  and  proper  person  to 
represent  them  in  Parliament.  The  great  authorities  who  domineered  over 
the  total  Scotch  electoral  body  of  four  thousand  were  under  the  dominion 
of  the  minister  of  the  day  who  distributed  patronage  for  the  government, 
and  of  the  succession  of  such  ministers  none  was  more  active  and  adroit  than 
the  second  lord  Melville.  Those  who  went  to  Parliament  acted  upon  the 
sound  principle  of  the  Scotch  county  member,  who  said,  "that  his  invariable 
rule  was  never  to  be  present  at  a  debate  or  absent  at  a  division,  and  that 
he  had  only  once  in  his  long  political  life  ventured  to  vote  according  to  his 
conscience,  and  that  he  found  that  on  that  occasion  he  had  voted  wrong."  * 
Without  entering  minutely  into  a  description  of  the  wonderful  local  ma- 
chinery  by  which  this  extraordinary  system  of  representation  was  managed, 
and  of  which  system  Jell'rey,  as  Lord  Advocate,  justly  boasted  that  he  had 
"left  not  a  shred  or  patch,"  it  maybe  sufficient  to  say  that  the  elective 
franchise  in  counties  being  enveloped  in  feudal  and  technical  absurdities, 
and  thus  costing  a  heavy  price  to  attain,  it  was  beyond  the  reach,  not  only  of 
the  lower  class,  but  even  of  the  majority  of  the  middle  and  many  of  the 
higher  classes.  Of  the  town  members  Edinburgh  returned  only  one ;  four- 
teen were  returned  by  groups  of  burghs,  each  electing  a  delegate,  and  the 
four  or  five  delegates  so  associated  electing  the  representative.  "  "Whatever 
this  system  may  have  been  originally,  it  bad  grown,  in  reference  to  the 
people,  into  as  complete  a  mockery  as  if  it  had  been  invented  for  their  degra- 
dation. The  people  had  nothing  to  do  with  it.  It  was  all  managed  by  town 
councils,  of  never  more  than  thirty-three  members,  and  every  town  council 
was  self-elected,  and  consequently  perpetuated  its  own  interests.  The  elec- 
tion of  either  the  town  or  the  county  member  was  a  matter  of  such  utter 
indifference  to  the  people,  that  they  often  only  knew  of  it  by  the  ringing  of 
a  bell,  or  by  seeing  it  mentioned  next  day  in  a  newspaper;  for  the  farce  was 
generally  performed  in  an  apartment  from  which,  if  convenient,  the  public 
could  be  excluded,  and  never  in  the  open  air."  t 

The  Eeform  Bill  for  Ireland,  although  contributing  to  the  general 
improvement  of  the  representation  of  the  United  Kingdom,  was  a  much 
milder  change  of  system  than  either  the  English  or  the  Scotch  bills.  'Ihere 
was  the  same  influence  of  great  patrons  in  counties  and  boroughs  ;  but  the 
mode  in  which  that  influence  was  principally  exercised,  through  the  right  ot 
election  in  many  places  being  vested  in  the  corporations,  was  taken  away  by 
the  Eeform  Act  and  vested  in  ten  pound  householders.  There  were  no  dis- 
franchising clauses  in  the  Act.  The  number  of  members  was  increased  from 
one  hundred  to  one  hundred  and  five.  The  franchise,  however,  was  com- 
paratively very  restricted.  It  was  somewhat  extended  by  a  statute  of  the 
13  &  14  Victoria,  1850. 

*  Hansard,   Third  Series,   vol.   vii.    coU   543,  from    a  speech  of  Mr.  Gilloo,   member  An- 
Selkirk, 
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The  Elections  were  over  before  the  close  of  the  year.  According  to  the 
estimate  of  a  journalist  of  that  time,  who  was  long  famous  for  his  scrupulous 
attention  to  the  accuracy  of  minute  details,  there  were  two  hundred  and 
fifteen  gentlemen  who  occupied  seats  for  England  in  the  last  Parliament  who 
were  not  returned  to  the  new  one.  Of  these,  one  hundred  and  forty-eight 
were  anti-reformers.  In  Scotland,  eighteen  who  were  formerly  in  Parliament 
were  also  not  returned.  In  Ireland,  forty-two  of  the  old  members  ceased  to 
sit.  Thirty  of  those  who  had  thus  lost  their  seats  were  Eeformers ;  but  they 
were  principally  driven  out  by  Eepealers.  Altogether  it  was  estimated  that 
five  hundred  and  eleven  ministerialisis  and  reformers  were  returned ;  and  a 
hundred  and  forty-seven  who,  now  designated  as  Conservatives,  were  anti- 
ministerialists.* 

And  now  the  dreaded  Eeform  Parliament  was  to  assemble  at  the  end  of 
January,  1833.  In  1835  a  sensible  traveller  in  England  wrote  to  his  friend 
in  Germany,  "  Those  who  compared  the  Eeform  Parliament  to  the  French 
IS'ational  Assemblies  have  happily  been  greatly  mistaken  in  their  calculations ; 
otherwise,  instead  of  the  tranquillity  and  satisfaction  in  which  England  Uves, 
the  guillotine  would  be  already  at  work."  f  The  crisis  of  terror  through 
which  many  of  the  rich  and  fashionable  classes  had  passed,  and  from  which 
they  had  not  yet  emerged  after  six  months'  experience  had  shown  them  that 
chaos  was  not  come  again,  is  described  by  one  who  lived  in  the  exclusive 
circles.  Five  days  after  the  passing  of  the  Eeform  BiU,  Mr.  Eaikes  thus 
writes  in  his  Diary : — "  I  do  not  think  that  in  all  my  experience  I  ever 
remember  such  a  season  in  London  as  this  has  been  ;  so  little  gaiety,  so  few 
dinners,  balls,  and  fetes.  The  political  dissensions  have  undermined  society, 
and  produced  coolnesses  between  so  many  of  the  highest  families,  and 
between  even  near  relations,  who  have  taken  opposite  views  of  the  question. 
Independent  of  this  feeling,  the  Tory  party, — whose  apprehensions  for  the 
future  are  most  desponding,  who  think  that  a  complete  revolution  is  near  at 
hand,  and  that  property  must  every  day  become  less  secure, — are  glad  to 
retrench  their  usual  expenses,  and  are  beginning  by  economy  to  lay  by  a 
poire  pour  la  soif-X  Those  who  have  money  at  command  are  buying  funds  in 
America,  or  in  Denmark,  which  they  think  least  exposed  to  political  changes." 
One  of  the  chief  terrors  of  the  landed  aristocracy,  whether  Whig  or  Tory, 
was  that  the  Corn-laws  would  perish  under  the  Eeform  Parliament.  "  The 
Unionists,"  writes  lord  Eldon  after  the  passing  of  the  Bill,  "  are,  it  seems, 
unanimous  for  a  repeal  of  the  Corn-laws.  The  abused  and  misled  lower 
orders  are  all  for  this.  It  will  ruin  tliem."  §  The  ex-ChanceUor, — who  held 
pretty  much  the  same  opinions  about  commercial  freedom  as  the  traders  of 
Worcester,  who  denounced  in  a  petition  to  parliament,  "  the  Free-trade 
system  "  as  "  a  reliance  on  the  doctrines  of  certain  speculative  persons  called 
political  economists,"  || — the  great  lawyer,  who  was  the  smallest  of  states- 
men, believed  that  the  entire  prosperity  of  the  country  depended  upon  the 

*  "Spectator,"  January  12,  1833. 
+  Von  Raumer — "  England  in  1835,"  vol.  lii.  p.  309. 

X  "  Qarder  une  poire  pour  la  soif" — "  to  keep  a  pear  in  case  of  thirst" — is  equivoleut  to 
laying  up  something  in  case  of  want. 
§  Twiss,  vol.  iii.  p.  181. 
H  Hansard,  vol.  xii.  col.  1278. 
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expenditure  of  "  the  landed  gentlemen  "  with  "  tradesmen  and  manufac- 
turers," and  that  the  ruin  of  the  lower  classes  would  necessarily  follow  if  the 
repeal  of  the  Corn-laws  were  to  produce  the  lowering  of  rents.  Many  years 
were  to  pass  before  the  industry  of  England  should  be  freed,  even  in  a  Eeformed 
Parliament,  from  the  crushing  weight  of  Corn-laws.  The  great  minister  who 
effected  their  repeal  was  a  most  strenuous  opponent  of  the  Eeform  Bdl 
during  its  troublesome  and  dangerous  birth.  Other  reforms  which  were 
loudly  called  for,  or  faintly  suggested,  and  which  were  then  denounced  aa 
"  infamous  projects,"  have,  to  a  considerable  extent,  been  realized  during  the 
course  of  thirty  years.  It  was  asked  if  lord  Teyuham,  the  author  of  a 
pamphlet  entitled  "How  it  must  work,"  was  of  "sane  mind,"  when  he 
suggested  the  reduction  of  the  National  Debt;  the  abolition  of  Excise 
taxation ;  an  ascending  property  tax ;  abolition  of  slavery ;  freedom  to  our 
colonies  under  a  domestic  form  of  government  of  their  own ;  abolition  of 
bounties  and  monopolies  of  every  description ;  a  general  plan  of  education 
for  the  people ;  a  revision  of-the  Eree-trade  system,  including  the  Navigation- 
laws  and  the  Corn-laws ;  a  new  legal  code  of  cheap  justice  ;  a  new  municipal 
system.  Accept  the  plan  of  Henry  Francis,  lord  Teynham,  said  the  leader  of 
the  alarmists,  "  and  then  England  will  be  brought  back  to  a  far  more 
enviable  state  of  civilization  than  that  which  she  enjoyed  in  the  days  of  the 
Heptarchy.  We  shall  have  neither  agriculture  nor  commerce,  neither  manu- 
factures nor  trade  ;  we  shall  none  of  us  be  embarrassed  with  superfluous 
luxuries;  there  wUl  be  no  property  worth  preserving  or  contending  about."  * 
Marvellous  are  the  changes  of  opinion  when  freedom  of  speech  and  freedom  of 
writing  are  established.  What  was  denounced  as  individual  madness  thirty 
years  ago  has  become  the  established  belief  of  the  sanest  nation  on  earth. 
The  terrors  of  the  alarmists  at  the  "  infamous  projects  "  of  lord  Teynham, 
seem  as  obsolete  as  the  belief  of  king  James,  that  witches  can  raise  storms  aud 
tempests  in  the  air,  either  by  sea  or  land. 

There  was  a  remarkable  circumstance  in  the  temper  and  habits  of  those 
caUed  the  working  classes,  during  the  political  hurricanes  of  1832,  which  we 
ought  not  wholly  to  pass  over,  although  there  may  be  a  slight  approach  to 
egotism  in  the  mention  of  it.  Whilst  Jeffrey  was  exhorting  his  official 
friends  in  Scotland  to  "  keep  peace,"  there  had  been  at  work  for  two  or  three 
months  a  little  instrument  for  calming  political  agitation,  at  no  expense  to  the 
government,  called  "  Chambers's  Edinburgh  Journal."  There  was  a  similar 
instrument  in  England,  which  was  commenced  to  be  published  during  the 
very  heat  of  the  Eeform  Bill,  called  the  "  Penny  Magazine."  In  the  first 
number  of  that  weekly  sheet,  which  was  issued  on  the  Slst  of  March,  1832,  it 
was  proposed  to  lead  the  popular  mind  to  "  calmer  and,  it  may  be,  purer 
subjects  of  thought  than  the  violence  of  party  discussion,  or  the  stimulatiag 
details  of  crime  and  Buffering."  "We  have,  however,"  said  the  editor,  "no 
expectation  of  superseding  the  newspaper,  and  no  desire  to  supersede  it.  We 
hope  only  to  share  some  portion  of  the  attention  which  is  now  almost  exclu- 
sively bestowed  upon  the  folio  of  four  pages,  by  those  who  read  little  and 
seldom."  In  looking  back  upon  his  work  of  that  period — work  which  he 
regards  as  the  best  labour  of  his  life — the  author  of  this  History  is  almost 

•  "  QuartcrU  Review,"  vol.  xlvUi.  pp.  553 — 654. 
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p'lrprised  at  the  boldness  of  the  undertaking,  when  the  whole  country,  in  the 
opinion  of  many  unprejudiced  persons,  was  fast  verging  towards  anarchy. 
The  fact  that,  before  the  year  was  out,  he  had  to  record  the  regular  sale  of  two 
hundred  thousand  copies,  warranted  the  calculation  that  there  were  about 
a  million  of  readers  for  that  miscellany  alone.  Forty  years  before,  Burke  had 
estimated  that  there  were  eighty  thousand  readers  in  this  country.  The  sale 
of  the  two  unexciting  miscellanies  of  the  Reform  period  not  only  offered  a 
proof  of  the  vast  increase  of  the  desire  for  knowledge,  but  afforded  a  hope  that 
the  old  system  of  governing  by  the  ignorance  of  the  masses  was  rapidly 
coming  to  an  end. 


PARLIAMENTARY  REPRESENTATION  OF  THE  UNITED  KINGDOM  BEFORE 
THE  REFORM  ACTS  OF  1S3-2. 
[The  letter  F  indicates  those  Counties  wliich,  by  Scliedule  F  of  the  Reform  Act,  are  dividtil 
into  two  electoral  districts  ;  F  2  is  prclixed  to  undivided  Counties,  to  which  an  additiuiiai 
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COaNTIES. 
England  and  Wales.— [Continuous  from  the  reign  of  Edward  I.] 
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Counties. 

Bedfordshire 
F  2   Bt-rkshire 
F  2  Buckinghani.shire 
F  2  Cambridgeshire 
F  Cornwall 
F  Cumberland 
F  Derbyshire  , 
F  Devonshire 
F  2  Dorsetshire  . 
F  Essex 

Gloucestershire 
Hampshire 
Herefordshire 
Hertfordshire 
Huntingdonshire 
Kent 

Lancashire   . 
F  Leicestershire 
Lincolnshire 
MidtUesex 
F  Norfolk 
F  NorthamptonsI: 
F  Northumberland 
F  Nottinghamshire 
F  2  Oxfordshire 
Rutlandshire 
F  Shropshire  . 

Scotland. 
Aberdeen 
Argyle 
Ayr 
Banff 
Bei-wick  . 
Dumbarton 
Dumfiies 
Edinburgh 
Elgin      . 
Fife    . 
Forfar 
Haddington 
Inverness 
Kincardine 
Kirkcudbright 


Members. 


Antrim 

AiTuagh  . 

Carlow 

Cavan 

Clare  . 

Cork 

Douegal 

Down 

Dublin 

Fermanagh 

Galway 

Kerry 

Kildare 

Kilkenny 

King's  County 

Leitrim   . 


— In  the 
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Coimties. 
Somersetshire  .         .         .         .2 

Staffordshire 2 

Sufl'olk 2 

Surrey 2 

Sussex      .         .         .         .         .         .2 

Warwickshire       .         .         .         .     .   2 

Westmoreland .         .         .         .         .2 

Wiltshire 2 

Worcestersliire .         .         .         .         .2 
Yorkshire  (2  added  in  1821)  .       .     .   4 

[From  Henry  VIII.] 
Anglesey  .... 
Brecknockshire    . 
Cardiganshire 
Carmarthenshire  . 
CamaiTonshire 
Cheshire 
Denbighshii'e    . 
Flintshire     . 
Glamorganshire 
Merionethshire    . 
Monmouthshire 
Montgomeryshire 
Pembrokeshire 
Radnorshire. 

[From  Charles  II.] 

Durham 2 

British  Parliament,  from  the  Union  wnder  Amae. 

Lanark        

Linlithgow 

Orkney  and  Shetland  .... 

Peebles   ...... 

Perth 

Renfrew 

Ross 

Roxburgh 

Selkirk 

Stilling  ...... 

Sutherland 

Wigton  ...... 

Bute  and  Caithness,  alternately  . 

Clackmannan  and  Kinross,  alternately 

Cromarty  and  Nairn,  alternately 


Ireland. — In  the  Imperial  Parliament,  frmn  tlie  Union  under  George  III. 


Limerick      .         .         .                  .         .     .  2 

Londonderry    .         .         .         .         .         .2 

Longford     .        .         .        .         .        .     ,  2 

Louth      ...         ....  2 

Mayo 2 

Meath 2 

Monaghau 2 

Queen's  County 2 

Roscommon 2 

SUgo 2 

Tipperary 2 

Tyrone    2 

Watcrford 2 

Westmeath 2 

Wexford 2 

Wicldow 'i 
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England  and  Wales. 

[Continuous  from  tht 

reign  of  Edward  1.] 

[The  letters  A,  B,  indicate  the  Schedule  in  which  the  Borough  was  placed  by  the  Reform  Act.]          | 

City  or                 County  wherein     Mem- 

City  or                    Comity  wherein  Mem- 

Borough,                      situated.             hers. 

Borough,                        situated.           bers. 

A  Amersham                     (Bucks)           .     .  2 

London    (co.   of  itself,   locally  in  Mid 

Andover                         (Hants)       .         .   2 

dlesex)      ..... 

4 

A  Appleby                         (Westmoreland) .  2 
B  Arundel                         (Sussex)       .         .  2 

A  Lostwithiel                    (Cornwall) . 

2 

A  LudgershaU                   (Wilts) 

2 

B  Ashburton                     (Devon)      .         .  2 

B  Lyme  Regis                   (Dorset) 

•2 

Barnstaple                      (Devon)      .         .  2 

Lynn                              (Norfolk)    . 

2 

Bath                               (Somerset) .         .  2 

B  Malmesbury                  (Wilts) 

2 

Bedford                          (Bedfordshire)     .  2 

Malton                           (Yorkshire) 

2 

A  Bedwin                           (WQts)       .         .  2 

Marlborough                (Wilts) 

2 

Beverley                         (Yorkshire)         .  2 

A  Milboume  Port            (Somerset)  . 

2 

A  Blechingley                    (Surrey)      .         .  2 

Newcastle-upon-Tyne  (co.   of  itself,  lo 

Bodmin                           (Cornwall).         .  2 

caUy  in  Northumberland) . 

2 

A  Bramber                         (Sussex)      .         .  2 

Newport                        (Hants) 

2 

Bridgenorth                   (Shropshire)        .  2 

New  Sarum,  or  Salisbury,  (Wilts). 

2 

Bridgewater                  (Somerset)  .         .  2 

B  Northallerton                (Yorkshire) 

2 

Bridport                        (Dorset)       .         .  2 

Nortliarapton                (Northamptonsh 
Norwich  (co.  of  itself,  locallyin  Norfolk 

)2 

Bristol   (CO.    of  itself,    locally  between 

2 

Gloucestershire  and  Somerset)    .         .  2 

Nottingham  (co.  of  itself,  locaUy  in  Not 

Bury  St.  Edmund's       (Sutfolk)     .         .  2 

tinghamshire)  .... 

2 

B  Calne                              (Wilts)        .         .  2 

A  Okehampton                  (Devon)      . 

2 

Cambridge                     (Cambridgeshire)  2 

A  Old  Sarum                    (Wilts) 

2 

Canterbury  (co.  of  itself,  locally  in  Kent)  2 

A  Orford                            (Suffolk)     . 

2 

Carlisle                           (Cumberland)      .  2 

O-xford                            (Oxfordshire) 

2 

Chichester                     (Sussex)      .         .   2 

B  Petersfield                      (Hants)       . 

2 

Chippenham                  (Wilts)       .         .  2 

Pl}TQOuth                      (Devon) 

2 

Cockermouth                 (Cumberland)      .  2 

APljTnpton                        (Do.) 

2 

Colchester                      (Essex)     _  .         .2 

Pontefract                      (Yorkshire) 

2 

Coventry  (co.  of  itself,  locally  in  War- 

Portsmouth                   (Hants) 

2 

wickshire)          2 

Preston                          (Lancashire) 

2 

Cricklade                        (WUts)        .         .   2 

Reading                         (Berkshire) 

2 

B  Dartmouth                    (Devon)       .         .  2 

B  Reigate                          (Surrey)      . 

2 

Derby                             (Derbyshire)        .  2 

Ripon                             (Yorkshire) 

2 

Devizes                          (WQts)        .         .  2 

Rochester                       (Kent) 

2 

Dorchester                     (Dorset)      .         .  2 

St.  Albau's                    (Hertfordshire) 

2 

A  Downton                       (Wilts)      .        .  2 

Scarborough                  (Yorkshire) 

2 

B  Droitwich                       (Worcestershire).  2 

A  Seaford                           (Sussex) 

2 

ADunwich                        (Sutfolk)     .         .  2 

B  Shaftesbury                   (Dorset)      . 

2 

Evesham                        (Worcestershire).  2 

Shoreham                       (Sussex) 

2 

Exeter  (co.   of  itself,   locally  in  Devon).  2 

Slirewsbury                    (Shropshire) 

2 

Gloucester  (co.  of  itself,  locally  in  Glou.)  2 

Southampton  (co.    of  itself,  locaUy   ii 

1 

Great  Marlow                (Bucks).     .         .  2 

Hants) 

2 

B  Grimsby                         (Lincolnshire)     .  2 

Southwark                     (Surre)')      . 

2 

Guildford                      (Surrey)     .        .  2 

Stafford                          (Staffordshire) 

2 

AHedon                            (Yorkshire).        .   2 

Stamford                        (Lincolnshire ) 

2 

BHelstou                          (Cornwall).         .  2 

A  Steyning                        (Sussex) 

2 

Hereford                        (Herefordshire)  .  2 

Taunton                         (Somerset)  . 

2 

Hertford                        (Hertfordshire)    .  2 

Tavistock                       (Devon) 

2 

Honiton                         (Devon).     .         .  2 

B  Thirsk                            (Yorkshire) 

2 

B  Horsham                        (Sussex)     .         .  2 

Totnes                            (Devon) 

2 

Huntingdon                 (Huntingdonshire)  2 

A  Tregony                         (Cornwall)  . 

2 

Allchester                         (Somerset).         .  2 

Truro                              (Cornwall)  . 

2 

Ipswich                        (Suffolk)    .        .  2 

B  WaUingford                   (Berks) 

2 

Lancaster                       (Lancashire)       .  2 

B  Wareham                       (Dorset)      . 

2 

B  Launceston                   (Cornwall) .        .  2 

Warwick                        (Warwickshire) 

9. 

Leicester                        (Leicestershire)  .  2 

AYeUs                             (Somerset)  . 

£ 

Leominster                    (Herefordshire)  .  2 

A  Wendover                      (Bucks)       . 

2 

I>ewes                             (Sussex)     .         .  2 

A  Weobly                          (Herefordshire) 

2 

Lichfield  (co.  of  itself,  locally  in  Stafford)  2 

Wigan                            (lAncashire) 

.  2 

Lincoln  (co.  of  itself,  locally  in  Lincoln- 

B WUton                           (WOts)        . 

2 

shire)  2 

Winchester                    (Hants) 

.  2 

B  Liakeard                       (Comw.all) .        .  2 

Windsor                         (Berks) 

2 

liverpool                       CLancasliire)        .  2 

B  Woodstock                     vOxfordshire)       .  2 

1 
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England  and 
City  or  County  wherein  Mem- 

Boruugli.  situated.  bers. 

Worct'sltT  (co.  of  itself,  locally  in  Wor- 
cestershire)       .         .         .         .         .2 
Wycombe,  Chipping     (Bucks)      .         .  2 
A  Yarmouth  (Hants)      .         .  2 

Yarmouth  (Norfolk)  .         .  2 

York  (CO.  of  itself,  locally  in  Yorkshire)  2 


Wales — coiU  in  ucd. 

City  or  County   wherein  JIum 

Borough.  situated.  bers. 

Pembroke,  sharing  with  Tenby  and  Wis- 

ton  (Pembrokeshire)     ...         I 
Kivduor,  sharing  with  Kevinleece,  Knigh- 
ton, Knucklar,  and  Rliayder  (Radnor- 
shire)         1 


A  Bast  Grinstead 
Ketford 


[Edward  II.] 


(Susses) 
(Notts) 


[Edward  III.] 

(Kent) 


(Essex) 
(Sussex)     . 
(Kent) 
(co.  of  itself,   lo- 


Dover 

Harwich 

Hastings 
BHythe 

Kingston-upon-HuU 
cally  in  Yorkshire) 

Maldon  (Essex) 

B  Midhurst  (Sussex)     . 

Newcastle-under-Lyue(Staifordshire)     . 

Poole  (co.  of  itself,  locally  in  Dorset)     . 

Richmond  (Yorkshire) 

A  Romney  (Kent) 

BRye  (Sussex)     . 

Sandwich  (Kent) 

Weymouth  &  Melcombe  Regis  (Dorset). 
A  Winchelsea  (Sussex)     . 

[Henry  VI.] 

A  Gatton  (Surrey) 

AHeytesbury  (WUts) 
A  Hiudon  (Do.) 

BWestbury  (Do.) 

A  Wootton  Basset  (Do.) 

[Edward  IV.] 

Grantham  (Lincolnshire)    . 

Ludlow  (Shropshire) 

Wenlock  (Do.) 

[Henry  VIII.] 

Beaumaris  (Anglesey) . 

Berwick-upon-Tweed  (co.  of  itself) 

Brecon  (Brecknockshire) 

Buckingham  (Bucks)      . 

Cardiff,  sharing  with  Aberavon,  Cow- 
bridge,  Ken-fig,  Uantrissent,  Loughor, 
Neath,  and  Swansea  (Glamorganshire) 

Cardigan,  sharing  with  Aberystwith, 
Adpar,  and  Lampeter  (Cardiganshire) . 

Carmarthen  (co.  of  itself,  locally  in 
Carmarthenshire)      .... 

Carnarvon,  sharing  with  Conway,  Cric- 
cieth,  Nevin,  and  PwUheU  (Carnar- 
vonshire) ...... 

Chester  (co.  of  itself,  locally  in  Cheshire) 

Denbigh,  sharing  with  Holt  and  Ruthin 
(Denbighshire)  .... 

Flint,  sharing  with  Caergwrley,  Caerwys, 
Overton,  and  Rhyddlau  (Flintshire)     . 

Haverfordwest  (co.  of  itself,  locally  in 
Pembrokeshire)         .... 

Monmouth,  sharing  with  Newport  and 
Usk  (Monmouthshire)    . 

Montgomery  (Montgomeryshire)  . 


A  Bossiney 

Boston 
A  Brackley 
A  Camelford 

Maidstone 
A  Newport 

Penryn 

Peterborough 
A  St.  Michael's 
A  Saltash 

Thetford 
A  West  Looe 

Westminster 


[Edward  VI.] 

(Cornwall)  . 

(Lincolnshire) 

(Northamptonsh) 

(Cornwall) 

(Kent) . 

(Cornwall) 

(ComwaU) 

(Northamptonsh) 

(Cornwall) 

(Do.)  . 

(Norfolk) 

(Cornwall) 

(Middlesex) 


Abingdon 
A  Aldborough 

Aylesbury 

Banbury 
A  Boroughbridge 
A  Castle  Rising 
A  Higham  Ferrers 

Knaresborough 
B  Morpeth 
B  St.  Ives 


[Mary.] 


[ 
A  Aldeburgh 
A  Beeralston 
A  Bishop's  Castle 
A  Callington 
B  Christchurch 

Cirencester 
B  Clitheroe 
A  Corfe  Castle 
A  East  Looe 
BEye 
A  Fowey 
A  Haslemere 

Lymington 
A  Minehead 
A  Newtown 
A  Newton 
A  Queenborough 
A  St.  Germain's 
A  St.  Mawe's 
A  Stockbridge 

Sudbury 

Tamworth 
A  Whitchurch 


(Berks) 
(Yorkshire) 
(Bucks)       . 
(Oxfordshire) 
(Yorkshire) 
(Norfolk)    . 
(Northamptonsh)   1 
(Yorkshire)  .  2 

(Northumberld)  .  2 
(Cornwall)  .         .   2 


.  1 
.  2 
2 
.  1 
.  2 
.  2 


Bewdley 

Tewkesbury 

Tiverton 


Durham 
Newark 


Elizabeth.] 

(Suffolk)     .  .  2 

(Devon)      .  .  2 

(Shropshire)  .  2 

(Cornwall)  .  .  2 

(Hants)       .  .   2 
(Gloucestersliire).  2 

(Lancashire)  .  2 

(Dorset)      .  .  2 

(Cornwall) .  .  2 

(Suffolk)      .  .  2 

(Cornwall) .  .  2 

(Surrey)      .  .  2 

(Hants)       .  .  2 

(Somerset)  .  .  2 

(Hants)      .  .  2 

(Lancashire)  .  2 

(Kent)         .  .  2 

(Cornwall)  .  .  2 

(Cornwall)  .  .   2 

(Hants)       .  .   2 

(Suffolk)      .  .  2 

(Warwickshu-e)  .  2 

(Hants)       .  .  2 

[James  I.] 

(Worcestershire).  1 
(Gloucestershire).  2 

(Devon)      .  .  2 

[Charles  II.] 

(Durham)   .  .  2 

(Notts)  .  2 


CITIES  AND  BOKOUGHS. 

Scotland. 

In  the  British  Parliament,  since  the  Union  under  Anne. 

Edinburgh  city   ....     1  membur. 

Districts  of  Bur<;lis. 


Burfrlis. 


Dis- 
tricts. 

f  Dingwall 
I  Itornoch  . 
Kirkwall 
I  Tain  .  . 
UVick  . 
f  Forres  . 
J  Fortrose 


1- 


"  ]  Inrerness 
I  Nairn  . 
-  Banff      . 

Cullen    . 

Elgin      . 

I nveruiy 
Uvintore 
['Aberdeen 

Aberbrothwick 
4  <  Brechin .     . 

Inverbervie 
l^  Montrose  . 
C  Cupar  .  . 
I  Dundee  .  . 
5-<  Forfar  .  . 
I  Perth  .  . 
I^St.  Andrews, 
f  Anstnither  Easter 
I  Anstruther Wester 
6^  Crail.  .  . 
I  IvUrenny  . 
'.^  Pittenweem 
(  Burntisland 
_  1  Dysart  .  . 
S  Kinghom  . 
(  Kiikaldy    . 


Counties  where- 
in locally 
situated. 

Ross     .     . 
Sutherland 
Orkney 
Koss 

Caithness 
Elgin     . 
Ross 

Inverness 
Nairn    . 
Banff    . 
Banff    . 
Elgin     . 
Aberdeen 
Aberdeen 
Aberdeen 
Fonar  . 
Forfar  . 
Kincardine 
Forfar  . 

Forfar  &  Perth^ 
Forfar   . 
Forfar   . 
Perth    . 
Fife .     . 


Fife 

Fife. 

Fife. 

Fife. 

Fife. 

Fife  . 

Fife. 

Fife. 

Fife. 


Mem- 
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V   1 


:1 

•  J 


1 

.  I 
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j'Culross  .     . 
I  Dunfermline 
8-^  Inverkeithing 
I  Queeusferry 
ISHrling .     . 
i  Dumbarton 
Q  )  Glasgow 
I  Renfrew .     . 
(  Rutherglen. 
[  Dunbar  . 

Haddington 
10<^  Jedburgh     . 

Lauder  . 
L  North  Berwick 
I  Lanark  .     . 

Linlithgow . 

Peebles  .  . 
(  Selkirk  .  . 
fAyi-  .  .  . 
I  Camjibelton 
12  \  Inverary  . 
I  Irvine  .  . 
l^Rothsay.  . 
f  Annan  . 
I  Dumfries  . 
13n  Kirkcudbright, 
I  Lochmaben 
(..SamiiUiar  . 
(  New  Galloway 

Stranraer     . 

Whithorn    . 

Wigton  .     . 


11 


14 


Counties  where- 
in locally 

situated. 
.  Perth  .  . 
.  Fife.  .  . 
.  Fife.  .  . 
.  Linlithgow 
.  Stirling 
.     Dumbarton 

Lanark . 

Renfrew     . 
.     Lanark .     . 

Haddington 
.     Haddington 

Roxburgh  . 
.     Berwick     . 

Haddington 
.  Lanark 
.  Linlitligow 
.  Peebles .  . 
.  Selkirk  . 
.  Ayr .  .  . 
.  Argyle  .  . 
.  Ai-gylo  .  . 
.  Ayr .  .  . 
.  Bute  .  . 
.  Dumfries  . 
.  Dumfries  . 
.     Ku-kcudbright 

Dumfries  .  . 
.  Dumfries  . 
.  Kirkcudbright 
.  Wigton  .  . 
.  Wigton  .  . 
.     Wigton      .     . 


Mem- 
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Ireland. 


In  the  Imperial  Parliament,  from  tlie  Union  under  George  III. 


Cities  and  Counties  wherein 

Boroughs.  locally  situated. 

Armagh  (Armagli) 

Athlone  (Roscommon  and  Westmcath) 


Baiiuon 

Belfast 

Carlow 

Carrickfergus 

C;ishel 

Clonmel 

Coleraine 

Cork 

Downpatrick 

Drogheda 

Dublin 

Dundalk 

Dungannon 

DuTigarvan 

Euiiis 


Mem- 
bers. 
.  1 
.  1 
.  1 
.  1 
.  1 
.  1 
.  1 
.  1 
.  1 
.  2 
.  1 
.   1 


Cities  and 

Boroughs. 

Enniskillen 

Galway 

Kilkenny 

Kinsale 

Limerick 

Lisburn 

Londondeny 

MaUow 

New  Ross 

Newry 


Coimties  wherein 
locally  situated. 

(Fermanagh) 

(eo.  coqiorate) 

(co.  corporate) 

(Cork) 

(co.  corporate) 

(Antrim) 

(Londonderry) 

(Cork^ 

(Wexford) 

(Down) 


Mem- 
bers. 


Portarlington  (King's  County  and  Qi 
County) 


(Cork) 

(Antrim) 

(Carlow) 

(co.  corporate) 

(Tipperary) 

(Tippcrary) 

(Londondeny) 

(co.  corporate) 

(Down) 

(co.  corporate) 

(co.  coi-porate) 

(Louth)      . 

(Tyrone 

(Waterford) 

(Clare)       . 

Universities. 
[From  the  reign  of  James  I.J 

Cambridge 2  members.      ]      Oxford 2  members. 

[From  the  Irisli  Union  under  George  III.] 
Uubli»  -     .     .     1 


Sligo 

Tralee 

Wateiford 

Wexford 

Youghal 


(Sligo) 

(Kerry) 

(co.  corporate) 

(Wexford) 

(Cork)       . 


CHAPTER    XV'III. 


Opening  of  the  New  Parliament — Election  of  the  Speaker— The  King's  Speech — Mr.  O'Cconcll't 
Aniendiueut— Declaration  of  Sir  Robert  Peel — Coercion  Bill  for  Ireland  passed  by  the 
Lords — Public  Health— Observance  of  the  Sabbath— Coercion  Bill  in  the  House  of  Com- 
mons— The  Coercion  Bill  passed — Financial  Measures — Gobbett's  Motion  against  Sir 
Kobert  Peel — Bill  for  the  Reform  of  the  Irish  Church— Abolition  of  Slavery  in  the  British 
Colonies — Effects  of  the  Abolition — Limitation  of  Labour  in  Factories^Bank  Charter- 
East  India  Company's  Charter—  Prorogation. 

On  the  29th  of  Januarv,  1833,  the  new  Parliament  was  opened  by  Cuin- 
missiou.  The  Act  for  abolishing  the  oaths  to  be  taken  before  the  Lord 
Steward  had  come  into  operation;  and  a  House  of  Commons  was  at  once 
formed.  The  attendance  of  members  was  very  large.  One  of  the  new  repre- 
sentatives of  Ireland,  Mr.  John  O'Connell,  has  described  some  of  the  circum- 
stances of  that  first  meeting.  His  father,  Daniel  O'Connell,  he  says,  led 
what  might  have  been  called  his  "  household  brigade,"  namely,  his  three  sons 
and  two  sons-in-law,  down  to  the  House.  In  the  passages  they  met  and  were 
introduced  to  Cobbett,  habited  in  a  kind  of  pepper-and-salt  garb,  in  fashion 
something  between  that  of  a  quaker  and  of  a  comfortable  farmer,  and  wearing 
a  broad-brimmed  white  hat,  thrown  back  so  as  to  give  the  fullest  view  of  his 
shrewd  though  bluff  countenance,  and  his  keen  cold-looking  eye.  The 
"  household  brigade"  proceeded  to  take  their  seats  upon  the  second  bencb  on 
the  opposition  side,  somewhat  indignant  at  a  long  quizzing  from  Mr.  Stanley's 
eye-glass.  The  great  Irish  orator  was  more  modest  in  selecting  his  seat  than 
others  of  the  Radical  party,  who  boldly  ranged  themselves  upon  the  front 
bench,  as  if  to  awe  the  Ministerial  Whigs,  who  were  immediately  opposite. 
A.ecording  to  the  Irish  member's  "  Eecollections,"  William  Cobbett  was 
amongst  the  most  conspicuous  of  those  who  took  this  post  of  honour.*  One 
who  four  days  afterwards  records  what  he  saw,  says,  "  Ou  our  entering 
the  House,  and  turning  our  eyes  to  the  Treasury  bench,  the  first  person 
we  saw,  in  the  place  of  the  black-whiskered,  bluff,  yeonianlike  lord  Althorp, 
was  the  white-headed  veteran  of  the  Radicals,  William  Cobbett,  who  had 


*   "  Recollections  and  Experiences,"  by  John  O'Connell,  Esq.,  M.  P.,  1849,  vcl,  i.  chap.  1. 
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taken  his  seat  above  tlie  minister,  and  thus,  as  it  were,  installed  himself  as 
Leader  of  the  Reformed  House  of  Commons."* 

The  first  business  of  the  Lower  House  was  the  election  of  a  Speaker. 
]\rr.  Hume,  asserting  the  principle  that  it  was  necessary  to  have  a  Speaker 
vvlio  should  represent  the  opinions  of  the  majority  of  the  House,  and  believing 
that  the  majority  were  Eeformers,  proposed  Mr.  E.  J.  Littleton,  the  member 
for  the  southern  division  of  Staffordshire.  He  was  seconded  by  Mr.  O'Con- 
nell.  Lord  Morpeth,  upon  the  principle  of  looking  to  the  change  which  had 
taken  place  in  the  constitution  of  parliament,  considered  that  it  was  most 
advisable  to  have  all  possible  assistance  to  their  proceedings  from  a  gentleman 
of  long  practical  experience  and  tried  ability.  He  proposed  the  right  hon. 
Charles  Manners  Sutton,  The  debate  went  on  with  little  variation  from  the 
usual  forms  of  parliamentary  courtesy,  when  the  broad-brimmed  white  hat  of 
the  singular  man  on  the  foremost  place  of  the  Treasury  bench  was  taken  off, 
and  up  rose  the  author  of  the  "  Register,"  who  had  written  that  he  was  bora 
"  to  be  one  of  the  greatest  terrors  to  one  of  the  greatest  and  most  powerful 
bodies  of  knaves  and  fools  that  ever  were  permitted  to  afflict  this  or  any  otiier 
country. "t  Out  of  that  most  powerful  body  of  which  he  now  formed  a  part 
some  of  the  especial  objects  of  his  wrath  had  been  withdrawn.  But  many 
objects  of  his  old  hatred  still  remained — many  a  country  gentleman  whose 
class  he  had  denounced  as  unfeeling  tyrants  who  squeezed  the  labourer 
for  gain's  sake ;  many  "  lords  of  tlie  loom,"  who  had  been  designated 
as  "rich  ruffians;"  many  of  the  "education-canters,"  who  did  not  follow 
out  his  theory  that  nothing  could  "be  good  with  regard  to  the  labouring 
classes  unless  it  made  an  addition  to  their  victuals,  drink,  or  clothing."  Cob- 
bebt's  style  of  speaking  was  as  strange  to  the  House  of  Commons  as  his 
habiliments.  In  supporting  Mr.  Hume's  nomination  of  a  Speaker,  he  began 
with  these  very  plain  words : — "  It  appears  to  me  that  since  I  have  been 
sitting  here  I  have  heard  a  great  deal  of  vain  and  unprofitable  conversation." 
He  objected  to  placing  a  man  in  the  chair  who  had  already  received  large 
sums  of  the  public  money.  The  right  honourable  gentleman  had  been  for 
sixteen  years  in  the  office  of  Speaker ;  he  had  received  every  year  a  salary  of 
six  thousand  pounds,  taken  from  the  starving  people  of  England,  Scotland, 
and  Ireland.  Mr.  Hume's  motion  was  rejected  by  a  majority  of  two  hundred 
and  ten,  and  Mr.  Manners  Sutton  again  became  Speaker. 

On  the  5th  of  February  the  King  opened  tlie  Parliament  for  "  the  des- 
patch of  business,"  according  to  the  formal  expression  of  what  is  the  duty 
expected  from  parliament.  The  despatch  of  busiuess  in  that  one  session  is 
recorded  in  six  volumes  of  Hansard,  containing  seven  thousand  seven  hundred 
and  forty-four  columns  of  debate.  Great  measures  were  indeed  discussed  in 
both  Houses  during  that  session,  which  lasted  till  the  29th  of  August.  During 
this  time  the  House  of  Commons  had  sat  a  hundred  and  forty-two  days,  upon 
nn  avcrfige  of  nine  hours  daily.  The  usual  average  had  been  four  and  a  half 
or  five  hours.  J  The  chief  objects  upon  which  the  members  of  that  House 
had  thus  vied  with  factory  workers  were  suggested  in  the  King's  Speech  ;  the 
approaching  termination  of  the  charters  of  the  Bank  of  England  and  the 

*   "Spectator,"  February  2.  +   "  Rural  Ride.s"  r-  18. 

J  Hansard.   3rd    series,   vol.    xx.    col.   907  :    Statement  of  sir   Robert  Inglis,    upon    infor 
matjon  derived  fjom  Mr.  Riekman,  an  officer  of  the  Houee. 
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East  India  Company;  the  state  of  the  Church,  more  particularly  regarding 
its  temporalities ;  the  Church  of  Ireland ;  the  necessity  of  entrusting  the 
Crown  with  greater  powers  for  controlling  and  punishing  the  spirit  of  insub- 
ordination and  violence  in  Ireland,  which  had  greatly  increased,  and  for  pre- 
serving and  strengthening  the  legislative  union  between  the  two  countries. 
There  were  two  other  great  measures,  not  indicated  at  the  commencemeut  of 
the  session,  that  occupied  the  further  attention  of  Parliament — the  regulation 
of  infant  labour  in  Factories,  and  the  abolition  of  Slavery  in  the  Weat-India 
colonies.  To  the  task  of  dealing  with  many  of  these  important  subjects,  both 
Houses  applied  themselves  with  a  sedate  and  earnest  spirit.  But  there  was  one 
topic  in  the  King's  Speech  which  instantly  called  up  a  host  of  turbulent  feelings, 
little  in  accordance  with  that  spirit  of  brotherhood  which  some  enthusiasts 
believed  would  in  future  render  the  House  of  Commons  an  assembly  altoge- 
ther labouring  for  the  national  good,  and  redeem  it  from  its  old  character  of 
the  cociipit  of  party.  The  Irish  members  who  followed  the  leadership  of 
O'Connell  came  away  "with  hearts  full  of  bitterness,"  after  listening  to  the 
royal  speech,  believing  that  the  only  part  of  it  which  the  King's  infirmities  or 
his  inclinations  allowed  him  to  deliver  with  any  distinctness  was  that  in  which 
he  threatened  Ireland.*  The  amendment  was  moved  by  Mr.  O'Connell. 
Never,  since  on  his  own  Irish  ground  of  agitation  he  designated  Mr.  Stanley 
a  "shave-beggar,"  had  he  ventured  upon  such  coarseness  as  he  now  thrust 
upon  the  House  of  Commons.  He  described  the  echo  of  the  King's  speech 
as  "  a  bloody  and  brutal  Address  ;"  "a  bloody,  brutal,  and  unconstitutional  Ad- 
dress." Pity  it  was  that  the  remarkable  powers  of  O'Connell,  tlie  "Demosthenic 
directness  and  vehemence,"  as  Jeffrey  described  the  oratory  of  this  great 
artist,  were  so  often  degraded  into  the  utterance  of  a  copious  vocabulary  of 
scurrility.  Mr.  Stanley  replied  to  what  he  called  "  the  eloquent  and  forcible 
invective"  of  the  honourable aud  learned  member  for  Dublin.  The  speech  of 
the  Secretary  for  Ireland  was  something  far  more  telling  than  invective, 
although  it  contained  sufficient  bitterness  to  make  lasting  enemies.  He  set 
forth  the  system  of  outrages  which  prevailed  in  a  land  where  the  law  was  a 
dead  letter  ;  where  the  law  was  insufficient  to  meet  the  exigencies  of  insur- 
rectionary crime, — where  no  witness  could  afford  to  give  evidence,  where 
no  jury  could  dare  to  convict,  though  the  guilt  of  the  culprit  were  as  noto- 
rious as  the  sun  at  noonday.  "  No  government  could  apply  itself  efficiently 
to  the  remedying  of  grievances,  unless  it  also  possessed  the  power  to  make 
the  laws  respected." t  The  opening  of  Mr.  Stanley's  speech  was  received 
with  cries  of  "  Bravo"  in  the  House,  and  even  with  applause  in  the  strangers' 
gallery.  He  taunted  Mr.  O'Connell  with  the  declaration  that  he  would 
relieve  Ireland  "  from  the  yoke  of  the  Sassenach."  The  GovernmeLt  now 
told  him  that  his  panacea  of  Eepeal  "  should  be  resisted  to  the  death."  Such 
was  the  spirit  of  courageous  defiance  that  won  for  Mr.  Stanley  the  name  of 
"  the  Eupert  of  debate."  Mr.  O'Connell's  amendment  was  finally  rejected 
by  a  majority  of  three  hundred  and  eighty-eight  in  a  House  of  four  hundred 
and  sixty-eight ;  ayes,  40 ;  noes,  428.  Of  his  forty  supporters,  six  were 
members  for  England,  two  for  Scotland,  and  thirty-two  for  Ireland. 

*  John  O'Connell,  vol.  i.  p.  9. 
t  UaiisanI,  vnl.  x-.  col.  196 
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The  deb.ites  upon  the  Address  occupied  five  nights.  It  certainly  was  a  na- 
tional benefit  that  much  of  the  eloquence  which  had  been  expended,  both  in 
England  and  Ireland,  for  the  excitement  of  popular  assemblies,  now  harm- 
lessly exploded  in  a  place  where  the  freedom  of  debate  was  indeed  unlimited, 
but  where  no  demagogue  could  make  extravagant  statements  without  receiving 
an  immediate  contradiction.  It  was  curious  that  the  great  Irish  Agitator  in 
his  eloquent  invective  said  no  single  word  tending  to  raise  a  discussion  about 
Repeal.  "  He  keeps  it,  and  prudently  keeps  it,"  said  Mr.  Maeaulay,  "  for 
audiences  of  a  very  difterent  kind."  O'Connell  and  Cobbett  might  in  their 
hearts  aspire  to  be  the  Danton  and  Marat  of  a  new  National  Assembly.  But 
the  House  of  Commons,  with  all  its  renovated  spirit  of  democracy,  was  not 
BO  favourable  a  theatre  for  their  coarser  harangues  as  the  Hall  of  the  Catholic 
Association  or  the  farmer's  table  of  a  country  town  on  market-day.  There 
was  some  voice  of  the  past  in  that  old  Chapel  of  St.  Stephen,  which  ppo- 
claimed  that  liberty  had  there  been  won  by  the  gentlemen  of  England,  and 
that  if  it  ceased  to  be  a  place  where  the  habits  of  gentlemen  could  be  pre- 
served, it  would  cease  to  be  a  place  worthy  of  the  eiforts  which  had  been 
made  by  the  people  to  renovate  and  exalt  its  character. 

Looking  beyond  the  almost  solitary  attempts  of  the  English  demagogue  to 
speak  in  Parliament  so  as  to  set  the  poor  against  the  rich, — hearing  some- 
thing more  harmonious  than  the  war-trump  of  the  Irish  leader  to  call  his 
followers  to  skirmishes  or  pitched-battles  in  which  the  reward  of  victory 
would  be  the  repeal  of  the  union, — there  were  important  lessons  to  be  ga- 
thered from  those  five  nights  of  debate  introductory  to  the  practical  business 
of  the  session.  They  pretty  conclusively  showed,  in  the  first  place,  that 
the  expectations  of  the  ultra-Tory  party  that  tiie  Reform  Bill  would  be  re- 
pealed— that  another  Restoration,  more  joyful  than  the  royal  triumph  of 
Charles  the  Second,  would  terminate  the  execrated  career  of  the  Revolution 
of  1832  * — were  sanguine  hopes  which  would  be  quickly  dispersed  even  by 
the  breath  of  him  who  had  most  consistently  opposed  a  Reform  in  parlia- 
ment. On  the  third  night  of  the  debate  on  the  Address,  sir  Robert  Peel  thus 
declared  himself: — "  The  King's  Government  had  abstained  from  all  unseemly 
triumph  in  the  King's  speech  respecting  the  measure  of  Reform.  He  would 
profit  by  their  example,  and  would  say  nothing  upon  that  head  ;  but  consider 
that  question  as  finally  and  irrevocably  disposed  of.  He  was  now  determined 
to  look  forward  to  the  future  alone,  and  considering  the  Constitution  as  it 
existed,  to  take  his  stand  on  main  and  essential  matters — to  join  in  resisting 
every  attempt  at  new  measures  which  could  not  be  stirred  without  unsettling 

the  public   mind,  and  endangering   public  prosperity He  was 

for  reforming  every  institution  that  really  required  reform  ;  but  he  was  for 
doing  it  gradually,  dispassionately  and  deliberately,  in  order  that  the  reform 
might  be  lasting."t  Eurther,  the  apprehensions  of  many  who  in  common 
with  lord  Eldon  thought  they  saw  that  monarchy,  peerage,  property,  would 
inevitably  sink  under  the  rule  and  domination  of  democrats,  were  as  signally 
disappointed. J     Sir  Robert  Peel,  indeed,  correctly  describes  the  notices  in 

*  See  "Quarterly  Review,"  vol.  xlvii.  p.  589. 

+  Hansanl,    Snl  series,   vol.   .w.   col.  385.     Given  also  verbatim  from   Hansard,  in  di  R. 
Peel's  "Memoirs,"  vol.  ii.  p.  69. 
1  Twiss.  vol.  iii.  ]i.  2iri. 
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tlie  Order-book  as  promising  motions  for  new  laws  on  every  imaginable  subject; 
for  simultaneous  change  in  everything  that  was  established.  But  the  Order- 
book  reiiuiiua  the  principal  historical  record  of  schemes  which  were  in  great 
part  the  wind-bubbles  of  new  members  who  thought  that  the  spirit  of  inno- 
vation would  best  recommend  them  to  the  constituencies  by  which  they  had 
been  chosen.  Although  upon  great  political  questions  the  disposition  to  force 
extreme  opinions  was  very  small,  yet  a  vast  mass  of  crude  notions  was  evi- 
dently afloat  upon  social  questions,  which  many  with  their  strong  prejudices  and 
BiiiiiU  knowledge  thought  themselves  qualified  to  discuss.  The  complaint  that 
the  new  parliamentary  system  did  not  work  well  was  not  confined  to  the 
remnants  of  the  anti-Reform  party.  Jeffrey  very  frankly  and  truly  wrote, 
after  the  House  of  Commons  had  risen  for  the  Easter  holidays: — "The 
friction  in  the  working  of  the  machine,  and  the  consequent  obstruction  of  its 
movements,  has  been  much  greater  than  was  ever  kuown ;  and  though  this 
may  grow  less  when  it  has  been  longer  in  use,  as  is  the  case  with  all  new 
machines,  I  am  afraid  part  of  it  is  owing  to  the  increased  number  of  inde- 
pendent movements,  and  part,  perhaps,  to  the  want  of  the  old  oiling  which 
can  no  longer  be  afi'orded."* 

The  House  of  Commons  having  endured  for  six  nights  the  incessant  labour 
and  excitement  of  the  debates  on  the  Address,  had  now  a  short  interval  of 
relaxation  and  calm,  whilst  in  the  Upper  House  the  question  of  coercive 
measures  for  the  repression  of  Irish  disturbances  was  discussed  with  the  judi- 
cial temper  of  that  assembly.  On  the  fifteenth  of  February  lord  Grey  intro- 
duced the  Bill  for  the  more  effectual  suppression  of  local  disturbances  and 
dangerous  Associations  in  Ireland.  He  stated  that  between  the  1st  of 
January  and  the  end  of  December,  1832,  there  had  been  committed  a  total  of 
nine  thousand  and  two  crimes, — homicides,  2-12  ;  robberies,  1179  ;  burglaries, 
401  ;  burnings,  5G8  ;  houghing  cattle,  290  ;  serious  assaults,  161  ;  riots,  203; 
illegal  rescues,  353  ;  illegal  notices,  2,094  ;  illegal  meetings,  427  ;  injuries  to 
])roperty,  796  ;  attacks  on  houses,  723  ;  firing  with  intent  to  kill,  328  ;  rob- 
bery of  arms,  117  ;  administering  unlawful  oaths,  163  ;  resistance  to  legal 
process,  8;  turning  up  land,  20;  resistance  to  tithes,  50;  taking  forcible 
possession,  2.  This  enumeration  sufficiently  shows  how  large  a  proportion  of 
the  offences  were  out  of  the  ordinary  course  of  criminal  acts.  The  proposi- 
tion of  the  government  was,  to  give  the  Lord  Lieutenant  power  to  forbid 
objectionable  public  meetings,  and  to  introduce  martial  law  into  districts 
proclaimed  to  be  in  a  state  of  disturbance.  The  Bill  was  read  a  third  time  in 
the  House  of  Lords  and  passed  on  the  22nd  of  February.  It  was  not  till  the 
27th  that  the  subject  was  introduced  to  the  House  of  Commons.  Meanwhile 
lighter  topics  might  there  be  dealt  with,  by  which  personal  hostility  would 
not  be  so  easily  provoked.  Joseph  Pease,  having  been  elected  for  the  south- 
ern division  of  the  county  of  Durham,  appeared  on  the  Sth  of  February 
to  take  his  seat  in  the  House.  He  objected  to  the  oath  tendered  to  him, 
and  prayed  to  be  allowed  to  make  his  solemn  affirmation.  The  Speaker 
having  stated  that  without  the  sanction  of  the  House  he  dared  not  allow  this 
jiourse,  the  subject  was  referred  to  a  Select  Committee.  Although  some 
raembera  might  have  dreaded  that  the  sturdy  Quaker  would  refuse  to  take 

*  Cockbnrn,  "Life  of  Jefirey,"  vol.  i.  p.  346. 
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off  his  hat  when  he  passed  the  Speaker's  chair,  upon  the  Report  of  the  Com- 
mittee the  affirmation  was  allowed  to  be  substituted  for  the  oath,  the  resolu- 
tion being  carried  amidst  the  cheers  of  the  House.  One  of  the  greatest  of 
social  questions,  the  Health  of  the  People,  was  now  brought  into  view  by  Mr. 
Slaney, — a  gentleman  who  lias  never  ceased  for  thirty  years  to  promote  some 
sound  measure  of  real  popular  advantage.  He  proposed  that  a  Committee  be 
appointed  to  consider  the  best  means  of  securing  open  places  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  great  towns  for  the  healthful  exercise  of  the  population.  Mr. 
Lamb,  the  Secretary  of  State,  regretted  that  too  little  attention  had  been  paid 
to  this  subject  at  the  passing  of  Enclosure  Bills.  On  this  occasion  the  expe- 
diency was  suggested  of  throwing  open  the  grounds  of  the  Eegent's  Park, 
which  had  been  kept  so  long  closed  to  the  public*  The  table  of  the  House 
had  been  covered  with  petitions  praying  for  the  better  observance  of  the 
Sabbath,  the  greater  part  being  presented  by  sir  Andrew  Agnew.  Upon  the 
presentation  of  one  of  these  petitions,  it  was  explaioed  that  the  proposed 
alteration  of  the  law  was  to  prevent  the  tyranny  by  which  iudividuals  who 
followed  certain  trades  on  that  day  were  compelled  by  their  masters  to  violate 
their  consciences  by  working  on  the  Sabbath.  Mr.  Cobbett  brought  his 
strong  common  sense  and  plain  English  to  deal  with  this  point.  A  measure  to 
prevent  masters  working  men-servants  on  Sunday  would  be  perfectly 
nugatory,  unless  it  went  into  private  families  :  "  Were  gentlemen  backward 
in  employing  their  coachmen,  their  grooms,  and  their  footmen  on  Sundays? 
Why,  these  were  a  set  of  workmen  who  laboured  very  hard,  in  Hyde  Park, 
for  instance.  They  were  well  dressed  up,  and  locked  very  tine  with  their 
gold-headed  canes,  but  he  would  be  bound  to  say,  that  if  they  had  their 
choice  they  would  much  rather  be  at  home  with  the  maids."t  The  Bill  of 
sir  Andrew  Agnew,  which  was  truly  described  by  Mr.  M.  D.  Hill,  the  member 
for  Hull,  as  "  a  Bill  for  the  desecration  of  the  Sabbath  by  the  rich,  and  for 
the  observance  of  it  by  the  poor  ;" — which  was  termed  by  lord  Althorp,  "a 
Bill  of  pains  and  penalties  uncalled  for  and  impolitic,  not  desired  by  the 
public,  and  not  deserved  by  them  ;" — was  rejected  on  the  17th  of  May.  We 
may  lastly  mention,  before  we  proceed  to  notice  the  greater  legislative  mea- 
tures  of  this  Session,  that  although  there  had  been  some  mitigation  of  the 
Criminal  Code  so  as  to  render  capital  punishments  less  frequent,  there  was  yet 
much  to  be  accomplished  before  the  great  truth  was  recognized  by  the  legis- 
lature, "  that  laws  which  cannot  be  carried  into  execution  without  shocking 
the  feelings  of  society  and  exciting  sympathy  for  the  offender,  are  contrary 
to  reason,  inconsistent  with  morality,  and  opposed  to  the  interests  ot  justice." 
Tliese  were  the  words  of  a  petition  signed  by  five  thousand  inhabitants  of  the 
metropolis.  On  the  debate  upon  this  petition  a  hope  was  expressed  that  the 
Session  would  not  pass  without  a  more  general  application  of  secondary 
punishments.  Mr.  Lamb  said,  that  the  subject  was  under  the  consideration 
of  government ;  that  a  gentleman  had  been  sent  out  to  America  to  investigate 
the  system  of  secondary  punishments,  and  the  state  of  prison  discipline 
established  in  that  country.     Thus,  then,  thirty  years  ago  we  were  only  pre- 

*  The  Regent's  Park  was  lalJout  in  1812.  The  .admission  of  the  public  was  confined  to  ita 
outer  roads  for  twenty-six  years,  they  being  entirely  excluded  from  the  inside  of  the  park 
till  1838. 
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paring  to  inquire  into  one  of  the  most  complicated  social  queations  of  more 
recent  times.  The  difficulties  of  the  question — difficulties  which  have 
become  far  greater  since  the  growth  of  the  Colonies  has  rendered  the  system 
of  transportation  almost  impossible — seem  principally  to  have  induced  lord 
Eldon  to  maintain  the  doctrine,  now  happily  obsolete, — that  the  fear  of  death 
prevented  tlie  conimissiuu  of  those  crimes  against  which  it  was  directed.  In 
a  debate  on  the  25th  of  June,  1832,  the  ex-Chancellor  said,  that  after  the 
experience  of  half  a  century  he  had  never  known  a  lawyer  or  a  politician  who 
was  able  to  point  out  to  him  what  to  his  mind  was  a  satisfactory  secondary 
punishment.  Tlie  legal  or  the  legislative  mind  had  scarcely  then  associated, 
in  the  smallest  degree,  the  notion  of  reformation  with  secondary  punish- 
ment. 

On  the  27th  of  February,  in  the  House  of  Commons,  lord  Althorp  moved 
the  second  reading  of  the  Bill  for  the  Suppression  of  Disturbance  in  Ireland. 
His  speech  was  a  temperate  statement  of  facts,  concluding  with  a  forcible 
and  almost  eloquent  inference  from  those  facts  :  "  We  shall,  doubtless,  have 
divers  declamations  in  praise  of  liberty,  which  no  man  wishes  to  gainsay ; 
but  the  question  is,  is  it  from  a  state  of  liberty  that  Ireland  is  to  be  rescued  P 
Is  she  not  to  be  rescued  from  a  state  of  great  and  severe  tyranny  ?  Is  she 
not  to  be  rescued  from  a  state  of  anarchy,  where  life  has  no  safety,  and  pro- 
perty no  security?  Liberty  is  something  more  than  a  name,  and  the  benefits 
of  liberty  are  the  protection  of  life  and  property — the  protection  of  every 
man  in  doing  that  which  pleases  himself,  and  is  not  detrimental  to  society."* 
Very  difterent  in  tone  was  the  speech  of  Mr.  Stanley  on  the  same  night. 
The  terrific  outrages  which  he  detailed  supplied  the  strongest  arguments  for 
the  measure  advocated  by  the  government.  But  there  was  an  object  beyond 
the  passing  of  this  immediate  measure  which  the  Secretary  for  Ireland  steadily 
kept  in  view  in  his  fervid  denunciations.  He  would  put  down,  if  possible, 
the  "  political  domination"  which  prevented  the  free  expression  of  public 
opinion  in  Ireland.  In  his  hands  the  great  Agitator  experienced  no  mercy. 
He  quoted  the  words  of  a  ballad  which  had  been  sung  in  the  streets  of 
Kilkenny,  in  which  the  Sassenach  tyrants — "  those  cursed  demons" — must 
quit  the  land,  and  poor  Irish  captives  be  liberated,  "  all  by  the  means  of  our 
noble  Dan."  Mr.  Stanley  asked,  with  bitter  emphasis,  "  "Who  was  it  that 
furnished  to  the  ignorant  people  these  topics  of  declamation,  and  then  con- 
demned the  outrages  which  had  been  caused  by  the  hatred  and  discontent 
which  he  had  himself  excited."  f  Mr.  Stanley  brought  down  a  storm  of 
indignation  upon  the  head  of  Mr.  O'Connell  by  referring  to  a  speech  made 
by  him  only  a  few  days  before  at  a  meeting  of  the  working  classes,  in 
which  he  had  termed  the  members  of  the  House  "  six  hundred  robbers  o' 
scoundrels."  Henceforth  it  was  "  war  to  the  knife"  between  these  two 
great  parliamentary  orators.  Whether  it  was  politic  to  render  peace 
impossible  between  the  government  and  the  astute  leader  of  the  Irish  Re- 
pealers, may  perhaps  be  doubted.  Some  of  his  followers  might  have  wavered 
under  a  milder  treatment.  Very  few  now  disbelieve  that  the  charge  against 
the  chief  of  Mr.  O'Connell's  lieutenants,  that  he  privately  said  that  ministers 
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ouRht  not  to  aoate  an  atom  of  the  bill,  was  substantially  true.  The  cowardice 
of  some  who  knew  its  truth,  and  had  not  the  courage  to  support  the  member 
w  ho,  with  more  honesty  than  discretion,  proclaimed  it,  permitted  the  allega- 
tion to  be  disposed  of  in  the  nest  session  of  Parliaiiieut  as  "  founded  upon 
information  that  was  erroneous."  On  the  adjourned  debate  on  the  1st  of 
March,  sir  Eobert  Peel  supported  the  government  in  a  speech  of  extraor- 
dinary power.  He  referred  to  the  catalogue  of  crime  in  one  province,  in 
which  were  included  one  hundred  and  ninety-six  murders  and  murderous 
attempts — crimes  of  insurrectionary  violence.  "  Oue  hundred  and  ninety- 
six  murders! — why,  you  have  fought  great  battles,  and  achieved  famous 
victories,  at  a  less  cost  of  English  blood !  [An  Hon.  Member :  No,  no  !■>] 
No !  but  I  say  emphatically,  Tes.  The  battle  of  St.  Vincent  cost  you  less. 
The  terrible  bombardment  of  Algiers  cost  you  less.  With  less  profusion  of 
English  blood  you  rolled  back  the  fiery  tide  which  tlie  exulting  valour  of 
Eranee  poured  upon  the  heights  of  But<aco.  Rut  why  do  I  talk  of  battles  ? 
Oh,  how  tame  and  feeble  the  comparison  between  death  on  the  field  of 
honour,  and  that  death  which  is  inflicted  by  the  hand  of  Iri.sh  assassins."  * 
The  debate  on  the  first  reading  of  the  Coercion  Bill  was  carried  on  during 
five  sittings.  Ou  the  last  night  Mr.  O'Connell  spoke  with  his  accustomed 
force.  The  Bill  was  read  a  first  time  by  a  majority  of  three  hundred  and 
seventy-seven.  It  was  read  a  second  time  by  a  majority  of  two  hundred 
and  seventy-nine.  But  it  was  in  Committee  that  the  great  Agitator,  who 
could  there  speak  as  often  as  he  pleased,  was  most  eifeetive.  "  He  was  free," 
savs  his  son,  "  to  meet  every  charge,  answer  every  argument,  throw  back 
every  taunt,  and  crush  with  overpowering  ridicule  every  puny  assailant." t 
The  Bill  was  read  a  third  time  on  the  29th  of  March.  It  was  sent  back  to  the 
Lords  for  their  approval  of  the  alterations  in  some  enactments  which  minis- 
ters had  thought  it  prudent  to  make,  and  being  quickly  passed,  it  received 
tlie  royal  assent  on  the  2nd  of  April.  During  this  conflict  the  opinions  of 
Mr.  Stanley  had  been  so  strongly  expressed,  and  the  mutual  hostility  of  the 
agitators  and  the  Irish  Secretary  had  become  so  personal,  that  he  re- 
moved to  the  ofiice  of  Secretary  for  the  Colonies  (vacated  by  viscount 
Goderich,  who  became  Lord  Privy  Seal,  by  the  title  of  earl  of  Eipou),  and 
was  succeeded  by  sir  John  Cam  Hobhouse. 

The  difficulties  of  the  government  during  the  first  session  of  the  Reformed 
Parliament  did  not  arise  out  of  the  afiairs  of  England  or  Scotland.  Their 
financial  measures  were  not  very  strong;  they  were  compromises,  for  the 
most  part,  of  large  demands  for  the  abolition  of  taxes,  made  by  the  indepen- 
dent members  of  the  Keform  party.  The  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer,  for 
example,  thought  the  tax  upon  newspapers  a  bad  tax,  but  he  did  not  con- 
sider its  repeal  would  confer  a  benefit  equivalent  to  the  loss  the  revenue 
would  sustain.  He  would  reduce  the  duty  on  advertisements;  he  would 
repeal  the  taxes  on  particular  classes  of  servants,  such  as  shopmen  and 
bailifi's  ;  he  would  reduce  the  duties  ou  soap  ;  altogether  he  would  aftbrd 
relief  to  the  amount  of  more  than  a  inilliou  and  a  quarter.  This  peddling 
mode  of  looking  at  the  operation  of  taxes  long  continued  to    prevail,  for 

*  Hane.inl,  vol.  xvi.  col.  95. 
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neither  the  legishituro  nor  thu  j.eople  j'et  understood  that  the  most  oppres- 
sive of  all  taxation  was  that  which  interfLred  with  the  free  march  of 
industry  ;  that  any  partial  reduction,  without  sweeping  away  the  fiscal  re- 
(^ulatious  which  hampered  the  operations  of  commerce  or  manuiactures,  was 
cciniparaiively  worthless.  A  motion  was  made,  ou  the  26th  of  March,  by 
Mr.  George  Eobinson,  for  a  Select  Committee  to  revise  the  existing  system 
of  taxation  with  a  view  to  the  repeal  of  those  burdens  which  pressed  most 
heavily  upon  productive  industry,  and  to  substitute  an  equitable  tax  on  pro- 
perty in  lieu  thereof.  The  motion,  opposed  by  the  government,  was  negatived. 
One  of  the  objects  contemplated  by  a  certain  class  of  reformers  was  the  re- 
turn to  a  paper  currency,  they  contending  that  the  distress  of  the  country — 
a  distress  which  was  always  assumed  rather  than  proved — was  produced  by 
our  existing  mouetury  system.  Mr.  Attwood,  the  member  lor  Birmingham, 
moved  for  a  Select  Committee  on  this  subject  on  the  22ud  of  iipril,  and 
after  a  debate  of  three  nights,  an  Amendment  of  the  Chancellor  of  the  Ex- 
chequer was  carried  by  a  very  large  majority.  Connected  with  this  intricate 
subject,  which  of  all  others  demanded  the  calmest  consideration,  was  a  violent 
motion  of  Mr.  Cobbett  on  the  16th  of  May,  calling  for  an  address  praying 
his  majesty  to  dismiss  sir  Robert  Peel  from  the  Privy  Council,  as  the  author 
of  the  Currency  Bill  of  1819.  The  debate  upon  a  proposition  so  utterly 
unreasonable  and  absurd  was  remarkable  for  a  speech  of  sir  Robert  Peel,  in 
which,  replying  to  the  taunts  of  his  present  assailant  and  of  others,  that  he 
was  the  sou  of  a  cotton  weaver,  he  said — "  they  taunted  him  with  the  ob- 
scurity of  iiis  birth,  as  if  tliey  were  themselves  the  descendants  of  the  Cour- 

teuays  and  the  Montmorencies So  far  from  that  taunt  causing  him 

any  shame,  he  felt  only  proud."  Cobbett,  in  rising  to  reply,  was  received 
with  the  strongest  manifestations  of  disapprobation.  Upon  the  division  on 
his  motion  the  ayes  were  four,  the  noes  two  hundred  and  ninety-eight. 
Lord  Althorp  then  proposed  that  the  resolution  should  not  be  entered  on  the 
minutes.  The  Speaker  explained  that  every  proposition  is  entered  upon 
tiie  minutes  the  moment  it  is  moved  and  seconded,  and  that  therefore  he 
must  put  the  question,  "  that  the  proceedings  be  expunged."  The  House 
divided,  ayes,  two  hundred  and  ninety-five ;  noes,  four.  There  were  two 
Irish  members  who  voted  witii  the  minority.  We  record  this  to  notice  the 
mode  in  which  a  member  of  parliament,  whether  Irish,  English,  or  Scotch, 
aot  absolutely  devoid  of  the  commonest  principles  of  honesty,  may  be  led  by 
the  violence  of  partisanship  into  a  really  dishonest  action.  Mr.  John 
O'Connell  says,  "  I  was  one  of  four  unfortunates  who,  amid  the  laughter  and 
jeers  of  the  House,  went  out  in  favour  of  the  motion  when  the  division  came. 
I  did  so,  not  for  Cobbett's  reasons  but  my  own — namely,  the  mischiefs  done 
to  Ireland  by  the  object  of  his  wrath."*  The  government  was  not  less 
successful  in  supporting  a  measure  in  the  House  of  Commons  for  the  relief 
of  the  Jews  from  civil  disabilities.  That  Bill,  however,  was  lost  in  the  Upper 
House.  The  Lord  Chancellor  was  unsuccessful  in  carrying  a  Bill  for  estab- 
lishing Courts  of  Local  Jurisdiction  in  certain  parts  of  the  kingdom.  It  was 
introduced  by  him  on  the  28th  of  March.  In  the  debate  on  the  24th  of 
June  it  was  opposed  by  all  the  law  lords.     They  were  most  probably  moved 
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thereto  by  lord  Eldon,  who  denounced  it  as  "  a  most  abominable  Law  Bill  of 
the  Chancellor's,  one  of  the  most  objectionable  I  have  ever  seen  proposed  to 
parliament."  *  The  Bill  was  finally  negatived  by  134  to  122.  In  these 
minor  questions  success  or  defeat  was  not  important  to  the  stability  of  the 
government.  The  great  questions  of  the  session  which  followed  the  Irish 
Coercion  Bill  involved  a  real  trial  of  strength. 

The  King,  in  his  speech,  in  calling  attention  to  the  state  of  the  Church, 
and  more  particularly  to  the  Church  of  Ireland,  foreshadowed  a  contest  that 
would  last  through  his  own  reign  and  not  be  perfectly  settled  in  another  reign. 
Within  a  week  after  the  meeting  of  Parliament,  the  Chancellor  of  the 
Exchequer  obtained  leave  to  bring  in  a  Bill,  to  alter  and  amend  the  laws 
relative  to  tlie  Church  Establishment  in  Ireland.  On  the  11th  of  March  the 
bill  was  read  a  first  time.  It  was  brought  forward  during  the  heat  of  the 
debates  on  the  bill  for  the  repression  of  Irish  disturbances.  This  biU  for  the 
reform  of  the  Irish  Church  was  considered  by  the  ministers  to  be  "  a  healing 
measure,"  necessary  to  be  immediately  passed.  There  were  various  delays 
which  prevented  the  preliminary  resolutions  being  debated  till  the  2nd  of 
April.  The  details  of  the  measure  of  reform  thus  contemplated  may  be  very 
briefly  stated.  The  total  revenues  of  the  Irish  Church  were  about  £800,000 
per  annum.  Upon  these  it  was  intended,  after  abolishing  first-fruits,  to 
impose  a  tax,  varying  according  to  the  value  of  livings  and  bishoprics,  exempt- 
ing, however,  all  livings  under  £200  per  annum.  The  sum  thus  obtained  was 
to  be  applied  under  Commissioners  to  the  abolition  of  church-cess,  the 
augmentation  of  poor  livings,  and  the  building  of  glebe-houses.  Deans  and 
chapters  were  to  be  abolished  wherever  they  were  unconnected  with  the 
cure  of  souls,  and  ten  bishoprics  were  to  be  merged  in  those  that  were  to  be 
preserved.  If  by  the  Act  to  be  introduced  any  new  value  not  properly 
belonging  to  the  Church  should  be  obtained,  especially  from  the  large  increase 
that  might  be  expected  from  letting  episcopal  lands,  that  value,  estimated  at 
three  millions,  should  be  appropriated  to  the  exigencies  of  the  State.  In  the 
passage  of  the  bill  through  the  House  Mr.  Stanley  resisted  this  appropriation, 
as  an  alienation  of  Church  property,  and  proposed  that  it  should  be  paid  into 
the  hands  of  ecclesiastical  Commissioners  appointed  under  the  Act.  This 
alteration  was  stigmatised  by  Mr.  O' Council  as  the  basest  act  which  a  national 
assembly  could  sanction.  It  was  however  carried  by  a  large  majority.  The 
Bill  finally  passed  in  the  Commons  by  a  majority  of  a  hundred  and  eighty. 
The  second  reading  was  debated  in  the  House  of  Lords  for  three  nights,  and 
was  carried  by  a  hundred  and  fifty-seven  votes  against  ninety-eight.  In  the 
Committee  earl  Grey  was  defeated  by  a  majority  of  two  upon  an  important 
clause,  upon  which  the  Committee  was  adjourned, — a  movement  which  looked 
like  an  intimation  that  ministers  might  resign  if  the  bill  were  not  carried  in 
its  integrity.  This  and  other  amendments  were,  however,  submitted  to,  and 
the  bill  passed  on  the  30th  of  .July.  The  Commons  agreed  to  the  Amend- 
ments, and  Mr.  O'Connell,  declaring  that  the  Lords  had  not  made  the  bill 
much  worse  than  they  found  it,  said  that  he  received  it  only  "  as  an  instalment 
of  a  debt  due  to  Ireland."  There  were  at  that  time,  as  there  still  continue 
to  be,  many  stedfast  friends  of  the  English  Established  Church  who  thought 

•  Twiss,  vol.  Ui.  -p.  201. 
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that  this  bill  was  re.illy  ouly  an  iustalment  of  some  healing  meaaure  that 
would  make  the  Irish  Church  cease  to  be  a  danger  and  a  reproach.  There 
were  many  who  thought,  as  Mr.  Macaulay  thought  in  1845,  when  he  said  in 
Parliament,  "  I  am  prepared  to  support  my  opinion  that  of  all  the  institutions 
now  existing  in  the  civilized  world,  the  Established  Church  of  Ireland  is  the 
most  absurd."  On  the  other  baud,  there  were  many  who  supported  the 
exclusively  endowed  Church  of  a  minority,  not  ouly  in  the  conscientious 
belief  that  its  revenues  ought  not  to  be  applied  to  secular  purposes,  but  in  the 
sanguine  hope  that,  by  preserving  it  in  its  integrity,  it  would  remain  a  refuge 
and  a  bulwark  until  by  the  progress  of  enlightenment  it  might  grow  into  a 
National  Church  in  the  truest  sense  of  the  term.  Thirty  years  have  seen  very 
slight  approach  to  the  realization  of  this  hope. 

It  is  refreshing  to  escape  out  of  the  region  of  party  violence  and  personal 
animosity,  to  behold  the  legislature  applying  itself  to  the  calm  consideration 
of  the  best  way  to  accomplish  a  righteous  act  of  justice  and  mercy,  of  which 
the  first  condition  of  its  accomplishment  was  that  the  country  should  make  a 
great  pecuniary  sacrifice.  In  1823  Mr.  Canning  had  proposed  that  decisive 
measures  should  be  taken  for  producing  such  a  progressive  improvement  in 
the  character  of  the  slave  population  by  the  amelioration  of  their  condition  as 
would  prepare  them  for  a  participation  in  civil  rights  and  liberties.  •  In  1832 
lord  Althorp  on  the  part  of  the  government,  in  reply  to  a  motion  by  Mr.  T. 
Fowell  Buxton  for  a  Select  Committee  to  prepare  for  the  extinction  of  slavery 
in  the  British  dominions  at  the  earliest  possible  moment,  moved  an  amend- 
ment which  was  essentially  a  repetition  of  the  resolution  of  1823.  For  nine 
years  no  sensible  effects  had  been  produced  by  that  resolution.  It  was  a 
friendly  warning  to  the  Colonists,  but  it  was  unheeded  by  all  the  Colonial 
legislatures,  with  the  exception  of  some  very  slight  improvements  affecting  the 
physical  condition  of  the  slaves,  which  they  did  not  resist.  Lord  Althorp 
would  not  pledge  himself  to  any  immediate  abolition  of  Slavery,  because  he 
did  not  think  that  the  slave  population  was  in  a  condition  to  receive  that  boon 
beneficially  for  themselves.  The  pacific  emancipation  of  great  multitudes  in 
slavery  had  been  held  by  Mackintosh,  as  we  have  seen,  as  a  problem  so 
arduous  as  to  perplex  and  almost  silence  the  reason  of  man.t  Ten  years  after 
his  emphatic  declaration  the  government  boldly  proposed  to  the  Reformed 
Parliament,  not  a  compromise  which  might  again  postpone  the  decision  of  this 
question  for  another  ten  years,  but  a  comprehensive  and  final  measure.  To 
the  ]irinciple  of  this  proposal  there  was  scarcely  any  opposition;  its  details 
were  considered  in  the  spirit  of  a  dignified  liberality,  worthy  of  a  great  nation 
jireparing  to  do  a  great  act.  On  the  I4th  of  May  Mr.  Stanley,  the  Secretary 
for  the  Colonies,  proposed  five  resolutions  in  a  Committee  of  the  House  of 
Commons.  The  first  declared — "  that  it  is  the  opinion  of  the  Committee  that 
immediate  and  effectual  measures  be  taken  for  the  entire  abolition  of  Slavery 
throughout  the  Colonies,  under  such  provisions  for  regulating  the  condition 
of  the  negroes  as  may  combine  their  welfare  with  the  interests  of  the  proprie- 
tors." The  subsequent  four  resolutions  were  in  substance  as  follows :  2,  any 
children  who  should  be  under  six  years  of  age  at  the  time  of  passing  an  Act 
for  the  abolition  of  slavery,  were  to   be  declared  free  :  3,  all  persons  now 

•  AtUe,  p.  193.  t  Ante,  p.  194. 
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slaves  were  to  be  entitled  to  be  registered  as  apprenticed  labourers,  to  acquire 
thereby   all  rights   of  freedom,  under  the  restriction  of  labouring  for  their 
present  owners  for  a  time  to  be  fixed  by  parliament :  4,  to  afford  compensation 
to  proprietors  against  a  risk  of  loss  by  the  abolition  of  slavery:  5,  to  defray 
any  expense  in  establishing  an  efficient   stipendiary  magistracy,  for  the  pur- 
pose of  assisting  the  local  legislatures  in  providing  for  the  religious  and  moral 
education  of  the  negro  population.*     In  the  introduction  of  this  measure  Mr. 
Stanley  adverted  to  the  heavy  responsibility  which  devolved  upon  him.     The 
interests,  the  comforts,  the  prosperity,  perhaps  the  very  existence,  of  a  large 
population  in  the  West  India   Colonies  hung  upon  the  decision  of  those 
resolutions  which  he  would  have  to  submit — the  generations  yet  unborn  were 
to  be  affected  for  good  or  for  evil  by  the  course  which  the  House  might  think 
proper  to  adopt :     "  Nor  can  I  conceal  from  myself  or  from  this  House  the 
immense  influence  on  the  population  of  foreign  countries  which  must  arise 
from  the  result  of  the  mighty  experiment  which  we  now  propose  to  make."t 
The  resolutions  of  the  Committee  were  modified  in  one  or  two  points  of 
importance.     The  term  of  apprenticeship  for  the  field  slaves  was  reduced  from 
twelve  years  to  seven ;  for  the  house  slaves,  from  seven  years  to  five.    The  term 
forthe  expiration  of  slavery  was  subsequently  further  reduced.  It  was  originally 
proposed  to  make  a  loan  of  fifteen  millions  to  the  Colonial  proprietors.    Their 
acquiescence  in  the  measure  was  secured  by  a  positive  gift  of  twenty  millions. 
It  is  unnecessary  to  trace  the  progress  of  the  Bill  for  Negro  Emancipation 
through  the  two  Houses.     The  debates  were  not  of  great  length,  and  they 
exhibited  no  violence.     Even  the  proposed  grant,  the  interest  of  which  was 
to  be  defrayed  by  an  additional  tax  upon  sugar,  produced  little  remonstrance 
either  from  the  Parliament  or  the  people.     The  Bill  was  read  a  second  time 
in  the  House  of  Commons  on  Monday  the  22nd  of  July  without  a  division. 
This  was  equivalent  to  the  measure  being  substantially  passed.      Three  days 
before,  William  Wilberforce  had  arrived  in  London  in  a  state  of  health  that 
precluded  all  hope.     The  last  time  he  spoke  in  Parliament  was  on  the  case  of 
the  Missionary  Smith,  on  the  1st  of  June,  1824.    His  biographers,  alluding  to 
the   second  reading  of  the  Bill  for  the  Abolition  of  Slavery,  say,  "  The  last 
public  information  lie  received  was,  that  his  country  was  willing  to  redeem 
itself  from  the  national  disgrace  at  any  sacrifice.     '  Thank  God,'  said  he,  '  that 
I  should  have  lived  to  witness  the  day  in  which  England  is  willing  to  give 
twenty  millions  sterling  for  the  abolition  of  Slavery.'  "  J    He  died  on  Monday, 
July  the  29th.     The  bill  was  read  a  third  time  in  the  House  of  Commons  on 
the  7th  of  August.     On  the  25th  of  June  the  resolutions  of  the  Committee  of 
the  Lower  House  were  adopted  in  the  House  of  Lords.     Upon  the  second 
reading  of  the  Bill  lord  Brougham  said  that  the  measure  was  loudly  demanded 
by  the  all  but  unanimous  voice  of  the  people  of  England.     He  concluded  by 
saying,  that  after  the  exertions  of  more  than  a  quarter  of  a  century,  it  was  no 
little  gratification  to  him,  and  no  little  consolation  for  many  disappointments 
and  disquietudes,  to  have  lived  toseethisgreatandgood  work  brought  so  near  to 
a  con8ummation.§     The  bill  was  there  read  a  third  time  on  the  20th  of  August- 

•  Hansard,  vol.  xvii.  col.  1230.  t  Ibid.,  col.  1194. 

t  "Life  of  Wilberforce,"  by  his  Sons,  vol.  v.  p.  370.     By  a  mistake  of  the  biographers,  the 
bill  is  stated  to  have  been  read  a  second  time  on  Friday  the  26th. 
5  Hansard,  vol.  xx.  col.  525. 
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The  freedom  of  the  negro  shives  wns  to  commence  under  the  syatein  of 
apprenticeship  ou  the  l.st  of  August,  18:i4.  Many  had  dreadt-d  that  there 
would  be  insurrections  iu  some  of  tlie  West  India  islands  during  the  interval 
between  slavery  and  fi'eedom.  There  was  no  insurrection  ;  little  turbulent 
manifestation  of  impatience.  Planter  and  slave  had  equally  settled  into  j> 
sober  preparation  for  their  future  condition.  There  is  a  most  interesting 
account  of  the  first  day  of  Etiiaueipatiou  in  Antigua,  a  passage  of  which  we 
transcribe  :  "  The  first  of  Au-^ust  came  on  Friday,  and  a  release  was  pro- 
claimed from  all  work  until  the  next  Monday.  The  day  was  chiefly  spent  by 
the  great  mass  of  negroes  iu  the  churches  and  chapels.  Thitlier  they  flocked 
aa  clouds,  and  as  doves  to  their  windows.  The  clergy  and  missionaries 
throughout  the  island  were  actively  engaged,  seizing  the  opportunity,  in  order 
to  enlighten  the  people  on  all  the  duties  and  responsibilities  of  their  new 
situatioL,  and  above  all,  urging  them  to  the  attainment  of  that  higher  liberty 
with  which  Christ  maketh  his  children  fiee.  In  every  quarter  we  were 
assured  that  tlie  day  was  like  a  Sabbath.  Work  had  ceased;  the  bum  of 
business  was  still,  and  noise  and  tumult  were  unheard  in  the  streets.  Tran- 
quillity pervaded  tli»  towns  and  country.  A  Sabbath  indeed!  when  the 
w  icked  ceased  from  troubling,  and  the  weary  were  at  rest,  and  the  slave  was 
freed  from  the  master  !  The  planters  informed  us,  that  they  went  to  the 
chapels  where  their  own  people  were  assembled,  greeted  them,  shook  hands 
with  them,  and  exchanged  most  hearty  good  wishes."  * 

The  influence  on  the  population  of  foreign  countries,  to  wiiich  Mr.  Stanley 
alluded,  was  intensely  felt  by  the  Abolitionists  of  the  United  States.  Dr. 
Cbanning, — one  of  the  most  earnest  of  this  baud,  wlio  amidst  neglect, 
calumny,  and  ridicule,  have  by  perseverance  become  powerful  enough  to 
impart  a  moral  character  to  the  contest  of  the  Northern  States  against  tlie 
Southern, — delivered  an  address  at  Lenox  ou  the  anniversary  of  Euiancipu- 
tion  in  the  British  West  Indies.  This  emancipation,  he  said,  "  whetiier 
viewed  in  itself,  or  in  its  immediate  results,  or  in  the  spirit  from  which  it 
grew,  or  in  the  light  of  hope  which  it  sheds  on  the  future,  deserves  to  be 
commemorated.  In  some  respects  it  stands  alone  in  human  history."  The 
eloquence  of  Dr.  Cbanning  had  for  its  especial  object  to  rouse  his  countrymen 
into  an  emulation  of  a  high  and  generous  deed,  effected  by  a  nation  w  hich 
America,  as  well  as  other  nations,  had  been  too  ready  to  traduce  as  given 
over  to  the  promptings  of  selfish  ambition.  There  were  passages  in  that 
address  which  appear  to  have  sunk  into  the  American  mind,  to  exhibit  their 
fruits  twenty  years  afterwards  :  "  The  cause  had  nothing  to  rely  on  but  the 
spirit  of  the  English  people  ;  and  that  people  did  respond  to  the  reasonings, 
pleadings,  rebukes  of  Cliristian  philanthropy,  as  nation  never  did  before. 
The  history  of  this  warfare  cannot  be  read  without  seeing,  that,  once  at  least, 
a  great  nation  was  swayed  by  high  and  disinterested  principles.  Men  of  the 
world  deride  the  notion  of  influencing  human  affairs  by  any  but  selfish 
motives ;  and  it  is  a  melancholy  truth,  that  the  movements  of  nations  have 
done  much  to  confirm  the  darkest  views  of  iiuuian  nature.  What  a  track  ot 
crime,  desolation,  war,  we  are  called  by  history  to  travel  over !     Still  history 

'  Thorne  and  Kimball,  "  Einancipatioa  iu  the  West  Indies,"  qaoted  by  Dr.  Chauniug,  io  hia 
idJress  ou  the  1st  uf  August,    1812. 
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is  liglited  up  by  great  names,  by  noble  deeds,  by  patriots  and  martyrs ;  and 
especially  in  Emancipation,  we  see  a  great  nation,  putting  forth  its  power, 
and  making  great  sacrifices,  for  a  distant,  degraded  race  of  men,  who  had  no 
claims  but  those  of  wronged  and  suffering  humanity."  At  the  hour  at  whicb 
we  are  writing  on  this  great  historical  event,  and  considering  its  possible 
influence  on  foreign  nations,  there  arrives  a  telegram  from  New  York  of  the 
7th  of  March,  announcing  that  a  message  has  been  sent  by  President  Lincoln 
to  Congress,  urging  the  passing  of  a  Eesolution  for  co-operation  with  the 
Slave  States,  by  means  of  pecuniary  aid  from  the  Federal  revenues  for  the 
gradual  emancipation  of  the  slaves.* 

We  mention  the  remarkable  fact  of  Mr.  Lincoln's  proposition  to  Congress, 
chiefly  to  point  out  that  the  suggestion  of  pecuniary  compensation  to  the 
Slave-owners  was  not  likely  to  be  received  by  the  planters  of  the  Southern 
States,  or  even  of  the  Border  States,  to  whom  it  seems  more  peculiarly 
addressed,  with  any  conviction  that  the  position  of  the  proprietors  in  the 
British  West  India  colonies  had  been  improved  by  the  emancipation  of  the 
slaves  a  quarter  of  a  century  before.  The  owners  of  four  millions  of  slaves 
have  constantly  alleged  that  the  British  government,  by  converting  seven 
hundred  thousand  slaves  into  free  labourers,  had  destroyed  the  prosperity  of 
their  West  India  colonies  by  practically  repealing  the  divine  law  that  all  men 
must  work, — that  by  the  sweat  of  his  brow  every  man  should  eat  his  bread. 
They  have  pointed  especially  to  the  largest  and  most  fertile  of  the  British 
West  India  islands — Jamaica — and  tliey  have  maintained  that  from  the 
1st  of  August,  1834,  may  be  dated  the  ruin  of  its  towns,  the  desolation  of 
its  cane-fields,  the  bankruptcy  of  its  sugar  growers.  The  emancipated  negro, 
they  affirmed,  will  not  work.  Such  a  consequence  was  indeed  foretold  during 
the  debates  on  the  Abolition  Bill.  It  was  said  that  of  Jamaica  two-thirds 
were  wood  and  bush — by  bush  being  meant,  not  unprolific  but  uncultivated 
ground ; — that  it  abounded  in  means  of  support ;  that  the  rivers  teemed  with 
fish  ;  that  the  negroes  possessed  abundance  of  swine  and  poultry.  Their 
numbers  were  too  few  to  produce  a  competition  for  land  ;  they  would  obtain 
it  at  a  nominal  rent,  or  become  squatters.  Would  not  the  free  labourers,  it 
was  asked,  rather  cultivate  the  soil  on  their  own  account  than  work  for 
wages.  These  were  the  opinions  of  the  earl  of  Belmore.f  The  duke  of 
Wellington  held  that  it  was  absurd  to  expect  that  the  negroes  in  such  a 
climate  as  that  of  the  West  Indies  would  work  as  regular  agriculturists 
unless  they  were  obliged  to  work. J  To  this  argument  lord  Brougham 
answered,  that  if  it  were  the  nature  of  the  negro,  under  existing  circum- 
stances, to  find  a  delight  in  cultivating  his  ground  after  his  day'.i  work  was 
at  an  end,  surely  he  would  not  so  alter  his  nature  as  to  refuse  voluntary  work 
when  this  new  arrangement  came  into  operation. §  In  too  many  cases  the 
negro  did  refuse  to  work  at  the  especial  business  of  sugar  cultivation,  to 
which  he  had  formerly  been  driven  by  the  fear  of  the  whip.  Upon  the 
growers  of  sugar-canes,  who  combined  the  business  of  the  cultivator  with 
that  of  the  manufacturer  in  producing  rum  and  sugar,  the  Emancipation  Act, 

*   "Times,"  March  20,  1862. 
f  Hansard,  vol.  xx.  col.  £11. 
:  Ihid.,  coL  518. 
§  Ibid.,  col.  522. 
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especially  in  Jamaica,  came  like  a  destroying  blight.  It  was  not  a  sudden 
uprooting  of  the  solid  foundations  of  a  real  prosperity,  for  every  estate  was 
encumbered,  and  every  planter  embarrassed ;  but  it  destroyed  the  system 
which  had  still  enabled  the  proprietors  profitably  to  supply  the  markets  with 
their  produce  by  compelling  the  greatest  amount  of  work  at  the  smallest 
pay  out  of  the  slave  population.  When  hired  labour  became  dear,  or 
impossible  to  be  procured  at  all, — when  a  white  or  coloured  population  could 
not  labour  with  the  physical  energy  of  the  black  under  a  tropical  sun, — 
there  came  insolvency,  forced  sales  of  estates,  amazing  reduction  in  the  vi^ue 
of  all  property,  families  connected  with  West  Indian  interests  reduced  from 
opulence  to  poverty. 

Ten  years  after  the  Emancipation,  whilst  Exeter  Hall  still  boldly  main- 
tained the  unmixed  good  of  the  Abolition  of  Slavery,  there  were  writers  and 
speakers  who  denounced  the  eloquence  of  Exeter  Hall  as  "  rose-pink  senti- 
mentalism."  Those  who  in  1833  dreaded  that  the  negro  would  not  work, 
were  too  true  prophets  of  a  certain  amount  of  evil.  Whilst  lord  Brougham 
and  others  had  believed  that  the  ordinary  laws  of  demand  and  fiupply  would 
operate  upon  the  freed  negro,  the  experience  of  a  considerable  period  had 
shown,  it  was  thus  quaintly  alleged,  that  they  had  not  so  operateil  :  "  The 
West  Indies,  it  appears,  are  short  of  labour;  as,  indeed,  is  very  conceivable 
in  those  circumstances.  When  a  black  man,  by  working  about  half  an  hour 
a  day  (such  is  the  calculation),  can  supply  himself,  by  aid  of  sun  and  soil, 
with  as  much  pumpkin  as  will  suffice,  he  is  likely  to  be  a  little  siiff  to  raise 
into  hard  work !  Supply  and  demand,  which,  science  says,  should  be  brought 
to  bear  on  him,  have  an  uphill  task  of  it  with  such  a  man.  Strong  sun  sup- 
lies  itself  gratis,  rich  soil  in  those  unpeopled  or  half-peopled  regions  almost 
gratis;  these  are  his  '  supply,' and  half  an  hour  a  day,  directed  upon  these, 
will  produce  pumpkin,  whicli  is  his  '  demand.'  The  fortunate  Black  ma;! 
very  swiftly  does  he  settle  his  account  with  supply  and  demand : — not  so 
swiftly  the  less  fortunate  White  man  of  those  tropical  localities.  A  bad  case 
his,  just  now.  He  himself  cannot  work  ;  and  his  black  neighbour,  rich  in 
pumpkin,  is  in  no  haste  to  help  him."*  Ten  years  roll  on,  and  still  the  Black 
man  "  can  listen  to  the  less  fortunate  White  man's  demand,  and  take  his  own 
time  in  supplying  it.",t  One  amongst  the  ablest  of  recent  authors  goes  to 
the  West  Indies,  in  1839,  and  describes,  in  Jamaica,  the  negro  "lying  at  his 
ease  under  his  cotton-tree,  and  declining  to  work  after  ten  o'clock  in  the 
morning.  '  No,  tankee,  Massa,  me  tired  now.  Me  no  want  more  money.'  "  + 
The  first  desire,  says  Mr.  Trollope,  of  man  in  a  state  of  civilization  is  for 
property.  "  The  negro  has  no  such  desire."  What  is  to  be  done  ?  Eng- 
lishmen, whether  prompted  or  not  by  Exeter  Hall,  will  not  assent  to  the  dot-- 
trine,  to  say  nothing  of  the  difficulty  of  its  enforcement,  "  that  no  Black  man 
who  will  not  work  according  to  what  ability  the  gods  have  given  him  fot 
working,  has  the  smallest  right  to  eat  pumpkin,  or  to  any  fraction  of  laud  that 
will  grow  pumpkin,  however  plentiful  such  land  may  be  ;  but  has  an  indisput- 
able and  perpetual  right  to  be  compelled,  by  the  real  proprietors  of  said  land, 

•  Carlyle,  "Latter-Day  Pamphlets  :  The  Nigger  Question ;"  first  pnblished  in  1849. 

t  Ibid, 

X  Anthony  TroUope,  "  The  West  Indies,"  p.  64. 
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to  do  competeut  work  for  liis  living."*  The  traveller  tliniugh  Jamaica  may 
ri<ie  ou  lor  days  and  only  see  a  "'cane-piece"  here  and  there;  but  very 
frequently  on  the  ruadside  are  to  be  seen  the  pleasant  gardens  or  provision- 
grounds  of  the  negroes.  In  these  are  cocoa  trees,  bread-truit  trees,  oranges, 
mangoes,  limes,  plantains,  and  other  tall  food-producing  plants.  The  yam  is 
there  in  great  profusion,  with  a  score  of  other  edibles.  "  Then  one  sees  also 
in  these  provision-grounds,  patches  of  coffee,  and  arrow-root,  and  occasionally 
also  patches  of  sugar-cane. "t  iSo  the  black  man,  then,  is  not  altogether  idle. 
He  lias  not  wholly  gone  back  in  his  free  concfitiou  to  a  state  of  uncivilization. 
His  orauges,  and  his  bread-fruit,  and  his  yam,  will  grow  with  little  labour. 
Having  these  he  does  not  care  for  the  hall-crown  a-day  which  he  would  be 
paid  for  digging  cane-holes.  Whilst  in  Jamaica  there  are  eleven  acres  of  laud 
to  one  man,  and  that  laud  will  yield  subsistence  for  scraping  it,  it  is  difficult 
to  say  how  any  new  competition  of  free  labourers  could  change  the  habits  of 
the  iicgro.  The  case  is  essentially  diii'erent  in  Barbadoes,  where  there  is  no 
nnorcupied  laud.  This  little  island  is  fully  peopled  with  negroes,  and  every 
negro  works  as  a  free  labourer  in  the  cane-lields  or  the  mills,  without  hesitat- 
ing to  work  after  ten  o'clock  in  the  morning.  The  exportation  of  sugar  from 
that  island  has  been  more  than  doubled  since  the  Emancipation.  In  some 
islands,  such  as  St.  Vincent,  the  exportation  of  sugar  has  declined  one-half, 
liut  the  exportation  of  arrow-root  has  increased  twenty-fold.  In  other  islands 
immigrations  of  coolies  have  supplied  the  labour  which  the  negro  reluctantly 
performs.  It  has  not  displaced  his  labour,  but  has  left  him  to  the  lazy  but 
not  wholly  improvident  enjoyment  of  his  own  provision-ground.  The  changes 
in  the  political  circumstances  of  the  world  hold  out  to  the  West  India  pro- 
prietors some  cultivation  of  equal  importance  with  that  of  the  sugar-cane. 
Some  islands  grow  cotton,  and  they  probably  will  grow  much  more.  Whilst 
there  is  lamentation,  and  no  doubt  justly,  over  the  reverses  of  the  planters 
in  particular  islands  or  districts,  it  is  stoutly  maintained  that  the  colonies 
generally  are  nourishing.  It  is  universally  maintained  that  the  negro  is  pros- 
pering.! ^'^'s  condition  of  things,  after  a  quarter  of  a  century's  experience, 
is  perhaps  as  satisfactory  as  could  reasonably  be  expected.  It  is  fiir  more 
satisfactory  than  a  persistence  in  the  sin  of  slavery  would  have  been.  Most 
truly  is  it  said  by  Mr.  Trollope,  that  "  the  discontinuance  of  a  sin  is  always 
the  commencement  of  a  struggle."  Whether  with  the  notable  fact  that  "  llie 
black  African  alone  of  wild  men  can  live  among  men  civilized,"  §  he  will 
refuse  to  accommodate  himself  to  the  customary  labours  of  civilization 
uiuongst  the  whites,  is  a  problem  not  to  be  solved  where  the  rich  lauds  are  so 
abundant  that  they  yield  no  rent,  for  the  inferior  lands  remain  uncultivated. 
If  this  law  of  political  economy  be  true,  the  time  may  not  be  very  distant 
when  the  negro  will  cease  to  despise  property,  and  not  having  land  for 
nothing,  will  not  continue  to  sit  "up  to  the  ears  in  pumpkiu^^,  imbibing 
sweet  pulps  and  juices."  However  that  uiiiy  be,  the  question  of  slavery  or 
no  slavery  was  not  a  question  of  imports   and  exports.     The  conscience  of 

•  "  Latter-Ejy  Pamphlets." 
+  Trolbjie,  ji.  iS. 

J  See  "  The  0-leal  of  Free-Labnur  in  the  Britieh  West  ludies,"  by  W.  G.  Sewcll  (a  Cauadiau); 
ilso  iu  "  Kii..»'>irgL  Kevitw,"  fur  January  lStJ2,  au  article  uu  Mr.  Sewell's  booli. 
§  Carlyle 
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P'ngland  could  not  rest  liappy  \indHr  the  load  of  injustice,  and  she  at  once 
threw  oft'  the  burthen  and  tlie  shame. 

Whilst  the  British  legislature  was  decreeing  tliat  within  a  few  years  no 
slave  should  exist  iu  the  empire,  and  was  providing  as  far  as  it  could  for  the 
moral  and  religious  education  of  children  who  would  instantly  become  free,  a 
beginning  was  made  in  the  reformation  of  a  crying  evil  which,  however,  was 
surrounded  with  diiEculties  almost  as  great  as  those  of  negru  emancipation. 
The  condition  of  children  in  our  Factories  had  long  been  one  of  neglected 
education,  of  excessive  labour,  producing  together  the  miserable  effect  of 
stunted  intellects  and  diseased  bodies.  On  the  day  when  Mr.  Stanley  intro- 
duced  his  Bill  for  the  abolition  of  Negro  Slavery,  lord  Ashley  moved  that  tho 
house  should  go  into  a  Committee  on  the  Factories  Bill, — a  Bill  not  only  to 
prevent  the  overworking  of  children  in  factories;  but  to  limit  the  hours  of 
adult  labour.  Tlie  government  proposed  by  lord  Althorp  to  refer  the  bill  to 
a  Select  Committee.  A  Commission  had  been  appointed  in  a  previous  Session 
with  a  view  to  obtain  information,  and  it  would  be  inconsistent  to  legislate 
without  having  had  time  to  read  their  Eeport,  and  the  voluminous  evidence 
which  it  contained.  He  contended  that  the  effect  of  reducing  the  hours  of 
labour  might  increase  the  power  of  foreigners  to  compete  in  the  British 
market,  thus  causing  the  decline  of  the  manufacturing  interests  of  the 
country,  aud  producing  misery  among  the  manufacturing  population.  He 
desired  to  see  the  insertion  of  a  clause  in  the  Bill,  by  whicli  protection  to 
children  properly  so  called  would  be  increased,  whilst  adults  should  be  left 
unshackled  and  unrestricted.  He  moved  that  the  Bill  should  be  referred  to 
a  Select  Connnittee,  to  whom  it  should  be  an  instruction  to  make  provision, 
1st,  that  no  child  who  had  not  entered  upon  its  fourteenth  year  should 
labour  more  than  eight  hours  a-day  ;  2ndly,  for  securing  opportunities  of 
educating  the  children  during  the  times  they  were  not  employed;  and  3rdly, 
that  a  system  of  inspection  be  enforced  throughout  the  factories  so  as  to 
ensure  the  execution  of  the  above  provisions.  The  amendment  of  lord 
Althorp  was  opposed,  not  without  considerable  heat,  upon  the  ground  that 
delay  would  be  caused  if  the  matter  were  referred  to  a  Sele?t  Committee  ; 
and  that  the  jirotection  should  extend  beyond  those  under  the  age  of  four- 
teen. The  plea  for  instant  legislation  was  one  of  the  frequent  manifestations 
that  philanthropy  too  often  exhibits  of  an  infantine  impatience  for  the  cure 
of  a  malady,  without  stopping  to  consider  the  greater  derangements  of 
society  which  a  sudden  and  strong  remedy  might  induce.  The  proposition  of 
the  government  was  rejected  by  a  majority  of  twenty-three.  The  Bill  went 
into  Committee ;  when  lord  Ashley  proposed  to  limit  the  labour  in  factories 
to  ten  hours  daily  till  the  employed  were  eighteen  years  of  age.  Lord 
Althorp  moved  as  an  amendment  that  the  hours  of  daily  work  sliould  be 
limited  to  eight  until  children  should  attain  the  age  of  fourteen.  The  Com- 
mittee divided  against  the  proposal  of  eighteen  years,  rejecting  it  by  a  majority 
of  a  hundred  and  forty-five.  Lord  Ashley,  finding,  he  said,  that  the  noble 
lord  had  completely  defeated  him,  surrendered  the  Bill  into  his  hands.  The 
Bill,  whose  operations  were  to  commence  on  the  Ist  of  January,  1834, 
provided  regulations  for  the  employment  of  children  which  were  to  come 
into  gradual  operation.  School  attendance  was  to  be  cared  for,  and  medical 
superintendence  was  directed.     Four  Factory  Commissioners  were  appointed 
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lo  watch  over  the  operation  of  the  Act.  This  first  attempt  at  legislation  upon 
a  great  social  question  was  materially  amended  by  the  statute  of  the  present 
Queen  (7  Vict.  c.  15.) 

There  were  two  other  great  questions  before  the  parliament  of  1833, 
which  necessarily  involved  changes  of  system,  by  some  accounted  dangerous, 
by  most  received  as  an  absolute  necessity  concurrent  with  the  progress  of 
society.  One  of  tbese  was  the  renewal  of  the  Bank  Charter,  which  would 
expire  upon  a  year's  notice  after  the  1st  of  August,  1833.  A  Secret  Coni- 
niittce  had  been  appointed  in  May,  1832.  Its  Report,  presented  in  August 
of  that  year,  was  printed,  and  the  transactions  of  the  great  Corporation  would 
no  longer  be  secret.  A  new  Charter  was  granted,  for  a  limited  period,  by  an 
Act  which  received  the  royal  assent  on  the  29th  of  August,  1833.  The  exclu- 
sive privileges  of  the  Governor  and  Company  were  to  end  upon  one  year's 
notice  given  at  the  end  of  ten  years  after  August,  1834.  All  other  banks 
having  more  than  six  partners  were  restricted  from  issuing  notes  or  bills 
within  sixty-five  miles  of  Loudon.  The  notes  of  the  Bank  and  of  its 
branches  were  to  be  a  legal  tender,  except  at  the  Bank  and  its  branches. 
Weekly  returns  of  bullion,  and  of  notes  in  circulation,  were  to  be  sent  to  the 
Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  in  order  to  publication  in  the  London  Gazette. 
These  were  the  more  important  provisions  of  the  Act.  In  another  ten  years 
the  constitution  of  the  Bank  was  necessarily  remodelled. 

The  charter  of  the  East  India  Company  had  been  renewed  for  twenty  years 
in  1813,  during  which  term  they  were  to  retain  the  exclusive  trade  to  China. 
The  trade  to  India  was  partially  thrown  open.  In  the  session  of  1833,  the 
success  even  of  the  limited  experiment  of  private  trade  had  sulficiently  shown, 
that  if  British  commercial  intercourse  with  India  should  be  freed  from  the 
restrictions  thaf  still  pressed  upon  it,  and  that  if  China  could  be  opened  to 
general  enterprise,  avast  market  would  be  created  for  our  produce  and  manu- 
factures. The  charter  was  in  1833  renewed  for  twenty  years.  The  territorial 
government  of  India  was  to  remain  in  the  hands  of  the  Company.  Its  exist- 
ence as  a  commercial  body  was  to  be  wound  up  after  the  22iid  of  April,  1834. 
All  the  regulations  which  interfered  with  the  free  admission  of  Europeaus  lo 
India,  and  their  free  residence  there,  were  to  cease.  The  government  of  India 
was  to  be  in  a  Governor-General  and  Councillors.  A  Law  Commission  was  to 
be  appointed  to  inquire  into  the  jurisdiction  of  existing  courts  of  justice  an(l 
the  operation  of  the  laws.  No  native,  nor  any  natural-born  subject  of  the 
Kin"  resident  in  India,  should  be  disabled  from  holding  office  on  account  of 
his  religion,  place  of  birth,  descent,  or  colour.  Slavery  was  to  be  mitigated, 
and  abolished  as  soon  as  practicable.  We  shall  have  to  show,  in  a  future  view 
of  British  industry,  what  vast  results  were  accomplished  by  the  assertion  uf 
the  principle  for  which  the  traders  of  England  had  been  contending  for  gene- 
rations— that  monopolies  were  injurious  and  ought  to  be  aboii.ihed. 

In  the  present  chapter  we  have  considered  it  important  to  display,  at  some 
length,  the  vast  amount  of  work  of  the  highest  interest  which  was  effected 
in  the  first  session  of  the  Reformed  Parliament.  The  prorogation  took  place 
on  the  20th  of  August.  There  was  no  exaggeration  in  the  boast  of  the  Speaker 
of  the  House  of  Commons  when  he  thus  addressed  the  King  upon  his  throne : 
"  Sire,  in  reviewing  our  labours  of  the  last  seven  months,  it  may,  I  tliink,  bo 
truly  said,  that  the  history  of  Parliament  will  not  furnish  a  Session  bo  wholly 
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engrossed  and  overwlielMied  with  matters  so  various  and  ao  difficult  in  tlieir 
character,  and  so  deeply  important  to  the  vital  interests  of  the  empire,  as  tliia 
Session.*  We  liave  seen  tliat  many  of  the  discussions  on  "  matters  so  various 
and  so  difficult  "  had  abiding  results ;  that  the  legislation  of  the  year  was  the 
commencement  of  a  succession  of  political  and  social  improvements  whose 
value  we  are  now  all  ready  to  acknowledge.  This  was  the  first  genial  seed- 
time, when  the  "  good  seed"  might  be  expected  to  fall  into  "  good  ground," 
and  "  bring  forth  Cruit."  Nevertheless  men's  minds  were  much  divided  upon 
the  question  of  what  was  "  good  seed."  Such  division  eli'fctually  prevented, 
during  this  season  of  hope,  as  it  has  prevented  for  many  succeeding  years, 
any  favourable  result  to  the  agitation  of  the  question  of  the  Ballot.  It  was 
a  subject  in  great  part  new  to  Parliament,  when,  in  1833,  Mr.  Grote  made 
this  question  his  own,  and  continued  for  six  years  to  maintain  his  conviction 
of  the  necessity  for  secret  voting,  with  that  temperate  judgment,  that  unob- 
trusive learning,  that  calm  philosophy,  which  subsequently  he  has  devoted 
with  rare  success  to  labours  probably  more  congenial  than  parliamentary 
excitement.  On  the  25th  of  April  he  moved,  "  that  it  is  expedient  that  the 
votes  at  elections  for  members  of  Parliament  be  taken  by  way  of  ballot."  The 
principle  of  the  Ballot  has  been  repeatedly  expounded  in  more  recent  times, 
but  never  with  greater  success  than  during  the  period  when  the  question  was 
in  the  iiands  of  Mr.  Grote.  Tear  after  year  ho  gained  new  adherents  to  the 
principle.  He  had  one  hundred  and  six  supporters  in  1833  ;  he  had  two 
hundred  and  sixteen  in  1839.  Since  18-18,  under  the  advocacy  of  Mr.  Henry 
Berkeley,  its  supporters  have  grown  fewer  and  fewer  every  year.  la  1848  it 
was  carried  by  a  small  majority.  "  Such  reaction  of  opinion,"  it  has  been 
observed, "  upon  a  popular  measure,  is  more  significant  of  ultimate  failure 
than  a  steady  position,  without  progress  indeed,  yet  without  reverses."! 

*  Hansard,  toI.  xx.  col.  901. 

t  Hug—"  Coostitutioual  Uktorj,"  voL  L  p.  378. 
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The  great  mensure  of  the  Session  of  Parliament  for  1834  was  the  passing 
of  the  Act  for  "the  Amendment  and  better  Administration  of  the  Laws 
relating  to  the  Poor  in  England  and  Wales."  That  session  was  opened  on  the 
4th  of  February,  and  concluded  on  the  15th  of  August.  The  Speaker,  in  his 
Address  to  tlie  King  on  the  day  of  prorogation,  said,  that  the  Poor  Law 
Amendment  Bill  had  nlnuist  from  the  commencement  to  the  close  of  the  session 
occupied  the  unwearied  attention  of  the  Commons.  It  was  impossible,  he 
continued,  for  them  to  approach  a  subject  of  audi  infinite  delicacy  and  such 
immense  importance  "  without  much  of  apprehension,  and,  he  might  say, 
much  of  alarm."  It  was  several  years  before  the  apprehension  and  alarm 
passed  away ;  before  the  hope  of  the  Speaker  could  be  generally  entertained, 
"  that  its  benefits  will  bo  as  lasting  as  they  will  be  grateful  to  all  ranks  and 
classes  of  society."  The  Bill  was  brought  in  by  lord  Althorp  on  the  17th  of 
April.  To  understand  the  sco[)e  of  tlie  Parliamentary  proceedings,  we  must 
notice  with  some  detail  the  preliminary  steps  of  a  Commission  which  was 
appointed  in  1832,  "to  make  a  full  inquiry  into  the  praetic.il  operation  of  the 
Poor  Laws,  and  into  the  manner  in  which  those  Laws  are  administered."  These 
Commissioners  were  also  charged  to  report  their  opinion  as  to  "  what  improve- 
ments might  beneficially  be  made  in  these  laws,  and  in  the  manner  of  admi- 
nistering them."  This  Report  was  signed  by  Charles  James  Blomfield,  bishop 
of  London  ;  John  Bird  Sumner,  bishop  of  Chester ;  and  by  Sturges  Bourne, 
Nassau  AV.  Senior,  Henry  Bishop,  Henry  Gawler,  W.  Coulaou,  James  Traill, 
and  Edwin  Chadwick, — all  known  to  the  public  for  their  capacity  to  deal  with 
a  question  which  had  never  yet  been  approached  in  a  philosophical  and  coura- 
geous spirit  of  legislation. 

The  Report  of  the  Commissioners,  dated  the  20th  of  February,  1834,  was 
preceded  by  the  publication  of  "  Extracts  from  the  information  received," 
which  volume  was  addressed  to  viscount  Melbourne,  Secretary  of  State  for 
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the  Home  Department.  The  Commissioners,  in  their  introductorv  letter  to 
this  volume,  expressed  their  belief  that,  although  only  a  small  part  of  the 
evidence  which  they  were  preparing  to  report,  it  contained  more  information 
on  the  subject  to  which  it  related  than  had  ever  been  afforded  to  the  country. 
These  extt;act3  were  very  largely  circulated;  and  they  contributed  in  a 
remarkable  manner  to  the  establishment  of  the  principle  that  the  utmost 
publicity  and  the  freest  discussion  afford  the  best  security  for  an  eventual 
triumph  of  sound  statesmanship  over  popular  prejudice,  enabling  a  govern- 
ment resolutely  to  labour  for  the  removal  of  a  deeply-rooted  mischief — a  task 
whose  difficulties  might  have  appeared  almost  insurmountable  when  "  the 
inveterate  canker "  had  eaten  into  the  heart  of  the  largest  portion  of  tlie 
community. 

The  annual  amount  of  the  poor-rate  at  the  close  of  the  American  War  in 
1783  was  2,132,487?.  In  half  a  century,  that  is,  in  1833,  the  amount  had 
risen  to  8,606,501?.  The  population  of  England  and  Wales  in  the  first  period 
was  about  eight  millions;  in  the  second  period  about  fourteen  millions.  The 
poor-rate  levy  had  increased  300  per  cent. ;  the  population  had  increased 
about  75  per  cent.  Assuming  that  the  increase  of  taxation,  the  fluctuation 
of  the  currency,  and  other  disturbing  causes,  had  contributed  to  produce  this 
enormous  increase,  there  could  be  no  doubt  in  the  minds  of  thinking  men,  that 
there  was  something  beyond  the  mere  pressure  of  the  times  which  had  long 
deranged  the  usual  relation  of  labour  and  wages,  and  had  produced,  amongst 
the  agricultural  labourers  especially,  a  reliance  upon  other  means  of  support 
than  their  own  industry  and  foresight.  There  had  been  several  successful 
experiments  of  a  parochial  struggle  against  the  mischievous  system,  which 
appeared  to  be  rapidly  proceeding  to  a  consummation  which  would  be  equiva- 
lent to  the  whole  rental  of  the  country  being  swallowed  up,  not  by  poverty 
but  by  pauperism.  Two  or  three  remarkable  men  had  been  able  to  show,  in 
their  respective  localities,  that  a  consistent  assertion  of  a  principle  might 
arrest  the  evil  which  a  nation  deplored,  but  of  which  few  could  see  the  way  to 
a  remedy.  Of  the  parish  of  Cookham,  in  Berkshire,  more  than  thirty  years 
before  the  passing  of  the  Poor  Law  Amendment  Bill,  the  Eev.  Thomas 
Whateley  was  the  vicar.  Under  his  active  promotion  and  superintendence 
the  most  important  reforms  had  been  produced  in  an  agricultural  population, 
which,  in  common  with  the  populations  of  all  the  southern  counties,  had  sunk 
into  the  lowest  state  of  pauper  degradation.  "  The  moral  and  intellectual 
character  of  the  good  old  English  labourer,  who  in  former  times  had  boasted 
with  honest  pride  that  he  never  was  beholden  to  a  parish  officer,  was  destroyed 
altogether."  *  Upon  the  termination  of  Mr.  Whateley's  pastoral  residence 
in  Cookiiani  for  forty  years,  his  parishioners  presented  him  with  a  service  of 
plate.  In  his  address  of  thanks  he  told  them,  that  they,  with  no  precedent  to 
refer  to,  no  authority  to  quote,  had  carried  into  active  operation  the  great 
principles  upon  which  the  new  Poor-Law  Amendment  Bill  was  founded.  The 
uestruction  of  the  allowance  system  in  aid  of  wages  was  the  foremost  of  the 
principles  to  which  Mr.  Whateley  alluded.  You  have  effected,  he  said,  "  a 
saving  of  thirty  thousand  pounds  to  the  ratepayers ;  but  you  did  that  which 
was  worth  more  than  double  the  money — you  bettered  the  condition  while 

*  Mr.  Wbateley's  Evidenoe. 
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you  improved  the  manners  and  morals  of  the  lower  orders  to  a  degree  that  is 
scarcely  credible.  .  .  .  Ycu  have  the  satisfaction  of  having  placed  a  Bible 
in  every  house,  blankets  upon  every  bed,  fuel  upon  every  fire,  clothes  upon 
every  back,  and  plenty  of  wholesome  food  in  every  pantry."  There  was 
another  great  principle  upon  which  the  Poor-Law  Amendment  Bill  was 
founded.  Suutliwell,  in  Nottinghamshire,  deserves  especial  mention  as  having 
been  the  parish  where,  with  the  humble  experience  of  an  overseer  of  the 
poor,  one  of  the  most  energetic,  clear-headed,  and  truly  benevolent  poor-law 
reformers  saw  clearly  what  great  effects  would  result  from  refusing  out-door 
relief  to  the  able-bodied  poor,  and  offering  the  workhouse  as  a  test  of  desti- 
tution. Mr.  Nicholls,  afterwards  sir  George  Nicholls,  in  1821  addressed  a 
series  of  letters  to  the  editor  of  the  "  Nottingham  Journal,"  which  were  sub- 
sequently collected  and  published  under  the  title  of  "  Eight  Letters  on  the 
Poor-Laws,  by  an  Overseer."  In  the  parish  of  Southwell  at  that  time  there 
was  living,  under  the  shade  of  the  magnificent  collegiate  church,  a  pauper 
populatiou  constantly  supported  in  their  demands  upon  the  rates  by  a  bench 
of  magistrates  assembled  weekly  in  petty  sessions.  There  was  a  paid  over- 
seer to  assist  the  ordinary  overseers ;  there  was  a  workhouse  maintained  at  a 
considerable  expense,  without  order  or  discipline,  which  had  become  the  resort 
of  the  idle  and  profligate  of  both  sexes.  Under  the  bench  of  magistrates  and 
the  paid  overseer  the  circle  of  pauperism  became  so  widened  as  to  embrace 
nearly  the  whole  labouring  population.  Self-reliance  and  provident  habits 
were  destroyed.  "  In  youth  and  in  age,  in  sickness  and  in  health,  in  seasons 
of  abundance  and  in  seasons  of  scarcity,  with  low  prices  or  with  high  prices, 
the  parish  was  still  looked  to  and  relied  upon  as  an  unfailing  resource  to 
which  everyone  clung,  and  from  which  every  poor  man  considered  that  he  had  a 
right  to  obtain  the  supply  of  every  want,  even  although  such  want  was  caused 
by  his  own  indolence,  vice,  or  improvidence."*  The  remedy  for  this  evil  was 
effected  by  discontinuing  employment  by  the  parish ;  by  refusing  allowances 
in  aid  of  wages ;  by  withholding  the  payment  of  rents  of  cottages ;  by  excusing 
none  from  paying  the  poor's-rate ;  by  establishing  a  school  where  the  children 
of  labourers  burdened  with  large  families  might  be  fed  and  taught  during  the 
day ;  and  by  making  workhouse  relief  the  foundation  of  all  other  reforms. 
The  workhouse  principle  insured  the  non-acceptance  of  parish  relief  unless 
under  circumstances  of  actual  w  ant ;  such  want  being,  at  the  same  time, 
always  certain  of  finding  the  relief  of  which  it  stood  in  need.  By  these 
energetic  means,  the  expenditure  for  the  relief  of  the  poor  was  reduced  from 
2,006^.  in  1820-21  to  517/.  in  1823-24.  The  examples  of  Southwell,  and  of 
Bingham,  a  parish  on  the  opposite  bank  of  the  Trent,  "  were  therefore  of 
infinite  value  to  the  Commissioners,  on  whom  had  devolved  the  duty  of  devis- 
ing a  remedy  for  the  abuses  of  the  Poor-Laws ;  and  they  were  relied  upon 
accordingly  as  instances  of  substantial  reforms,  founded  upon  and  growing 
out  of  the  practical  application  of  a  principle  simple  and  effective,  and  that 
might  be  reasonably  expected,  wherever  it  was  adopted,  to  be  as  effective  as 
it  had  proved  in  the  case  of  these  two  parishes."  t 

*   "  Stotement  of  the  Proceedings  at  Southwell,  drawn  up  bj  Mr.  NicboUs  in  1834,  at  the 
roqnest  of  the  Inquiry  Commisgionera. 

+   "  Historj  of  the  Knglish  Poor  Law,"  by  Sir  George  Nicfaclls,  vol.  ii.    .  250. 
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In  the  Report  of  the  Commissioners  of  Inquiry  the  workhouse  of  South- 
well is  described  as  one  of  the  few  instances  of  a  place  in  which  the  af,'ed 
and  impotent  are  maintained  in  comfort,  and  the  able-bodied  supported,  but 
under  such  restrictions  as  not  to  induce  them  to  prefer  it  to  a  life  of  inde- 
pendent labour.  Let  us  compare  such  a  workhouse  system  with  that  whicli 
prevailed  in  parishes  where  the  great  ambition  of  the  managers  of  the  poor 
was  to  make  the  condition  of  the  pauper  infinitely  superior  to  that  of  the  inde- 
pendent labourer.  Some  of  the  details  brought  to  light  by  the  Commission  of 
Inquiry  are  almost  too  ludicrous  to  be  readily  believed  by  those  of  tiie 
present  generation.  And  yet  no  one  who  had  experience  of  the  parish  busi- 
ness of  the  time  of  George  IV.  and  William  IV.  would  hesitate  to  admit 
their  correctness  to  the  fullest  extent.  Mr.  Chadwick  goes  to  the  parish  ol 
St.  Lawrence,  Eeading.  The  governor  of  the  workhouse  little  knew  the 
quality  of  the  gentleman  with  whom  he  had  to  deal.  Q.  "  What  description 
of  food  do  you  give  those  under  your  charge  ?"  A.  "  Good  wholesome  victuals 
as  anybody  would  wish  to  taste.  Tou  shall  taste  it  yourself  We  give  them 
all  meat  three  times  a  week.  The  working  men  have  a  bellyful.  We  never 
weigh  anything,  and  there  is  no  stint,  so  as  they  do  not  waste  anything.  Then 
they  have  good  table-beer  and  good  ale."  The  querist  then  asked  whether 
he  might  say  that  not  only  was  the  condition  of  those  under  the  complacent 
governor's  care  better  as  regarded  food,  clothing,  lodging,  and  comfort,  than 
ihe  labourers  who  toil  out  of  doors,  but  that  they  were  under  no  uncertainty, 
and  bad  no  anxiety  about  providing  for  themselves.  "  Tes,  sir;  you  may 
say  that.  Tou  may  say,  too,  that  they  are  better  off  than  one-half  of  the 
ratepayers  out  of  the  house."  *  la  this  favoured  parish  of  Eeading  the 
management  of  the  out-paupers  was  equally  characteristic,  they  having  nearly 
the  same  amount  of  wages  allowed  them  without  work  as  could  have  been 
obtained  by  independent  labourers  with  hard  work.  It  was  the  same  every- 
where. The  pauper  was  the  favoured  of  God's  creatures.  Imposture  and 
crime  were  bountifully  rewarded,  whilst  industry  and  frugality  met  either 
with  neglect  or  with  persecution.  There  was  a  systematic  slavery  enforced 
in  many  parishes  almost  as  cruel  and  certainly  as  demoralising  as  the  slavery 
in  the  West  Indies.  Mr.  Hickson,  a  manufacturer  at  Northampton,  a  trades- 
man in  London,  and  the  owner  of  land  at  Stansford  in  Kent,  thus  describes 
his  country  experience.  Some  circumstance  had  occurred  which  obliged  him 
to  part  with  a  hard-working  industrious  man,  who  had  saved  some  money, 
who  had  cows  and  pigs,  and  who  lived  in  a  well-furnished  cottage.  Mr. 
Hickson  says,  "  He  told  me  at  the  time  I  was  obliged  to  part  with  him, — 
'  Whilst  I  have  these  things  I  shall  get  no  work.  I  must  part  with  them  all. 
I  must  be  reduced  to  a  state  of  beggary  before  any  one  will  employ  me.'  I 
was  compelled  to  part  with  him  at  Michaelmas — he  has  not  yet  got  work, 
and  he  has  no  chance  of  getting  any  until  he  has  become  a  pauper ;  for,  until 
then,  the  paupers  will  be  preferred  to  him.  He  cannot  get  work  in  his  own 
parish,  and  he  will  not  be  allowed  to  get  any  in  otiier  parishes."  t  ■  When  the 
hard-working  industrious  man  became  utterly  destitute  he  would   most  pro- 

*  "  Extracts  from  Information,"  pp.  216—217. 

t  "  Extracts  of  Bvidenoe,"  p.  270.      As  to  the  operation  of  the  Law  of  Settlemeot,  see  ««(«, 
p.  67 
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bably  get  work,  but  his  spirit  would  be  broken.  He  might  become  recklesa 
— he  would  certainly  become  surly.  The  administrators  of  parish  relief, 
before  they  administered  to  the  actual  necessities  of  a  poor  man,  were  always 
occupied  in  discussions  about  his  character.  It  was  this  pottering  about 
"  character,"  about  "  governors"  (that  is,  magistrates  and  overseers),  "  being 
appointed  for  the  punishment  of  evil-doers,  and  for  the  praise  of  them  that 
do  well,"  that  produced  grievous  injustice  under  the  old  administration  of  the 
Poor-Laws.  The  squire,  the  clergyman,  and  the  farmer,  constituted  them- 
selves a  tribunal  for  the  suppression  of  vice  and  the  encouragement  of  virtue, 
and  they  succeeded  in  producing  either  desperation  or  hypocrisy  amongst 
the  entire  labouring  population.  If  the  junta  was  completed  by  the  addition 
of  a  paid  assistant  overseer  the  discrimination  was  perfect.  Those  who  have 
ever  been  conversant  with  the  workings  of  the  old  system  know  that  squalid 
filih  was  the  test  of  destitution,  and  whining  gratitude,  as  it  was  called,  for 
the  alms  distributed  was  the  test  of  character.  If  a  labourer  with  a  manly 
bearing  came  to  the  overseer,  or  to  the  Parish  Committee,  to  remove  some 
sudden  calamity — if  he  asked  something  to  prevent  him  selling  his  bed — he 
was  insulted.  The  writer  has  seen  the  agonized  tear  of  wounded  pride  start 
from  the  eye,  and  perhaps  the  groan  of  suppressed  indignation  escape  from 
the  lips  ; — if  the  groan  was  heard,  that  man's  "  character"  was  gone  for  ever. 
This  pretence  to  discriminate  between  the  good  and  the  evil  did  much  worse 
for  the  community  than  occasional  injustice.  It  led  away  parish  functionaries 
from  the  real  object  of  their  appointment — to  administer  relief  to  the  indigent 
— into  the  belief  that  they  were  the  great  patrons  of  the  whole  labouring 
population,  who  could  never  go  alone  without  their  aid.  They  almost  forced 
the  condition  of  pauperism  upon  the  whole  working  community  by  their 
beautiful  system  of  rewards  and  punishments.  They  forgot  that  it  was  their 
business  to  give  relief  to  destitution,  and  to  destitution  only,  and  so  they 
established  every  sort  of  false  test  to  guide  them  in  the  one  duty  of  their 
office — to  find  out  whether  the  want  was  real,  and  if  so,  to  relieve  it  in  a 
manner  that  would  satisfy  the  necessity  without  destroying  the  honest  pride 
of  self-reliance. 

The  fucts  which  we  have  thus  touched  upon  as  to  the  operation  of  the  Poor- 
Lawa  in  the  southern  counties  must  not  be  considered  as  exhibiting  the 
general  condition  of  the  agricultural  peasantry  in  the  north,  and  certainly 
not  as  paralleled  amidst  the  manufacturing  population.  The  Commissioners 
indeed  say  in  their  letter  to  lord  Melbourne,  that  "  the  raal-administration 
which  was  supposed  to  be  confined  to  some  of  the  agricultural  districts 
appears  to  have  spread  over  almost  every  part  of  the  country  and  into  the 
manufacturing  towns."  In  the  manufacturing  districts  there  was  a  peremp- 
tory and  comparatively  sudden  necessity  for  the  extension  of  the  allowance 
system,  arising  out  of  the  transition  from  hand  to  power-loom  weaving.  This 
vicissitude  affected  three-fifths  of  the  population  of  Lancashire,  especially  in 
the  country  places,  where  the  power-loom  w.".a  not  used,  but  where  its  effects 
had  reduced  the  wages  of  the  country  weavers  to  a  minimum  which  was  not 
adequate  for  their  maintenance.  In  the  manufacturing  towns  the  power-loom 
created  a  new  but  partial  demand  for  labour,  especially  for  that  of  children. 
To  mitigate  the  inevitable  distress  the  allowance-system  was  applied  to  able- 
bodied  weavers.     The  farmers  in  their  management  of  the  parish  funds  could 
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depress  the  rates  of  wages  below  the  natural  level.  Tlie  manufacturei-s  eouio 
not  attempt — they  certainly  did  not  attempt — to  imitate  this  practical  oppres- 
sion. The  rate  of  wages  of  the  hand-loom  weavers  did  not  sink  lower  than 
was  to  be  expected  as  the  natural  result  of  an  invention  which  compelled 
them  to  compete  witli  the  power  of  steam.* 

On  the  17th  of  April  lord  Althorp  moved  that  leave  be  given  to  bring  in  a 
Bill  to  alter  and  amend  the  laws  relative  to  the  Eelief  of  tbe  Poor  in  England 
and  Wales.  It  was  absolutely  necessary,  he  said,  that  there  should  be  a  dis- 
cretionary power  vested  in  some  quarter  to  carry  into  effect  recommendations 
calculated  to  introduce  sound  principles  and  tlie  fruits  of  salutary  experience 
into  the  administration  of  the  Poor-Laws.  It  was  his  intention  therefore  to 
propose-tliat  his  Majesty  should  be  authorized  to  appoint  a  Central  Board  of 
Commissioners,  invested  with  extraordinary  power  to  enable  it  to  accomplish 
tiie  object  proposed.  The  Bill  introduced  by  lord  Althorp  was  founded  upon 
the  recommendations  of  the  Commissioners  of  Inquiry.  It  had  remained  a 
month  under  the  consideration  of  the  Cabinet,  two  of  the  Commissioners, 
Mr.  Sturges  Bourne  and  Mr.  Senior,  occasionally  attending  to  afford  explana- 
tiona.f  The  great  value  of  the  preliminary  inquiry  and  of  the  able  Beport 
of  the  Commissioners,  as  well  as  the  sedulous  attention  whicli  was  bestowed 
upon  all  the  details  by  a  Committee  of  seven  members  of  the  Cabinet,  may 
be  inferred  from  the  fact  that,  with  very  slight  modifications,  the  Poor-Laws, 
as  they  are  now  administered  throughout  the  country  by  Boards  of  Guar- 
dians acting  under  a  Central  Board,  have  during  twenty-eight  years  been 
prescribed  by  the  legislation  of  1834.  The  proposition  of  this  great  measure 
was  very  favourably  received  by  the  House  of  Commons.  The  second  read- 
ing was  carried  by  a  large  majority  ;  ayes,  299  ;  noes,  20. 

Between  the  sconed  reading  on  the  9th  of  May,  and  the  third  reading  on 
the  1st  of  July,  a  most  powerful  opposition  had  been  got  up  against  the  mea- 
sure. It  was  maintained,  and  of  course  popularly  believed,  that  it  was  a  bill 
of  pains  and  penalties  against  the  poor  ;  that  the  endeavour  to  take  the  relief 
of  the  necessitous  out  of  the  hands  of  benevolent  magistrates  was  to  expose 
the  poor  to  the  grinding  tyranny  of  centralization  which  could  have  no  sym- 
pathy with  local  or  individual  wants.  The  metropolitan  parishes,  whose 
select  vestries  had  long  enjoyed  a  fame  for  the  most  outrageous  jobbery,  were 
amongst  the  loudest  opponents  of  the  measure.  The  sentiments  of  Mary- 
lebone  were  spoken  by  sir  Samuel  Whalley,  who  maintained  that  the  power 
proposed  to  be  given  to  the  Commissioners — "  to  these  bashaws,  to  these 

three-tailed  bashaws,  was  subversive  of  all  constitutional  principles 

He  believed  that  one  of  the  effects  of  tliis  measure  would  be.  that  men  of 
character  would  abstain  from  filling  parochial  offices,  while  those  who  under- 
took them  must  consent  to  be  the  degraded  tools  of  the  Commissioners."! 
On  the  day  of  the  second  reading  the  Common  Council  of  London  had,  with 
only  two  dissentient  voices,  agreed  to  a  petition  against  the  Bill.  Mr.  Grote, 
one  of  the  members  for  the  City,  nevertheless  did  not  hesitate  to  express  his 
approval  of  the  main  ends  of  the  Bill,  and  of  the  new  machinery  by  which 
those  ends  were  to  be  accomplished.     He  declared  that  so  strong  was  his 

•   "  Extracts,"  &c.,  p.  340. 

t  NichoUs — "  History  of  the  English  Poor  Law,"  vol.  ii.  p.  278. 

t  Uausard,  vol.  xxiii.  col.  811. 
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conviction  of  the  absolute  necessity  of  some  large  remedial  measure  aa  an 
intidote  to  the  overwhelming  evil  of  pauperism — so  firm  was  his  belief  of  the 
necessity  of  some  central  supervising  agency — that  if  it  were  to  cost  him  the 
certain  sacrifice  of  his  seat  he  should  feel  bound  to  tell  his  constituents  that 
he  dissented  from  them,  and  that  he  would  do  his  best  to  promote  the  attain- 
ment of  this  necessary,  and  in  the  main  valuable,  remedy.*  Upon  the  third 
reading  of  the  Bill  the  ayes  were  157,  the  noes  50.  The  duration  of  the 
measure  was  then  limited  to  five  years. 

Between  the  passing  of  the  Bill  by  the  Commons  on  the  2nd  of  July  and 
its  proposed  second  reading  by  the  Lords,  lord  Grey  had  retired  from  the 
government,  and  lord  Melbourne  had  become  the  head  of  the  administration. 
]t  was  not  till  the  21st  that  lord  Brougham  moved  the  second  reading.  "My 
lords,"  he  said,  "  I  should  have  been  unworthy  of  the  task  that  has  been 
committed  to  my  hands,  if  by  any  deference  to  clamour  I  could  have  been 
made  to  swerve  from  the  faithful  discharge  of  this  duty.  The  subject  is  infi- 
litely  too  important,  the  interests  which  it  involves  are  far  too  mighty,  and 
the  duty  correlative  to  the  importance  of  those  interests  which  the  govern- 
ment I  belong  to  has  to  discharge  is  of  too  lofty,  too  sacred  a  nature,  to 
make  it  possible  for  any  one  who  aspires  to  the  name  of  a  statesman,  or  who 
has  taken  upon  himself  to  counsel  his  sovereign  upon  the  arduous  concerns 
of  his  realm,  to  let  tlie  dictates  of  clamour  find  any  access  to  his  breast,  and 
make  him  sacrifice  his  principles  to  a  covetousness  of  popular  applause."t 
Never  were  the  qualities  of  the  great  orator  more  remarkably  displayed  than 
in  tliis  speech.  Historical  research,  accurate  reasoning,  a  complete  mastery 
of  facts,  majestic  rhetoric, — all  were  brought  to  bear  upon  a  subject  which 
the  mere  utilitarian  would  have  clothed  with  the  repulsive  precision  of  statis- 
tical detail.  The  measure  was  opposed  by  lord  Wynford ;  it  was  supported 
by  the  duke  of  Wellington.  The  House  divided  upon  the  motion  for  the 
second  reading  :  contents,  76  ;  non-contents,  13.  During  the  progress  of  the 
Bill  through  both  Houses  many  of  the  clauses  were  strenuously  resisted  in 
Committee.  The  amendments  that  were  carried  were  however  comparatively 
of  little  importance,  and  it  finally  received  the  royal  assent  on  the  14th  of 
August. 

The  three  Commissioners,  Sir  Frankland  Lewis,  Mr.  John  Lefevre,  and 
Mr.  Nicholls,  entered  upon  the  functions  of  their  office  on  the  23rd 
of  August.  On  the  8th  of  August,  1835,  they  issued  their  first  Report, 
which  clearly  indicated  the  extent  and  complicated  nature  of  the  subjects 
which  had  come  under  their  consideration,  and  furnished  an  evidence  of  the 
sagacity  with  which  they  had  set  in  motion  an  organization  which  was  tocom- 
preliend  the  whole  of  England  and  Wales.  This  vast  machinery,  which,  in 
1860,  was  in  force  in  six  hundred  and  forty-six  unions,  including  14,427 
parishes,  with  an  aggregate  population  of  17,670,938  souls,  has  become  so 
complete  in  its  working,  and  is  so  thoroughly  applied  by  Boards  of  Guar- 
dians throughout  the  country,  that  the  provisions  of  the  Act  of  1834  with 
its  subsequent  amendments  are  perfectly  familiar  to  the  intelligent  part  of 
the  community,  and  therefore  any  analysis  of  its  enactments  would  be  unne- 
cessary in  this  place. 

•  Hansard,  vol.  .xxiii.  col.  816.  f  Ibid.,  vol.  xkt.  rol.  212. 
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Wlit'ii  tlie  King  closed  the  session  of  1834,  lie  with  great  justice  conipli- 
menteJ  llii'  two  Houses  upon  their  extraordinary  exertions,  and  expressed 
his  deep  siiiso  of  the  care  and  labour  which  tiiey  had  bestowed  upon  tiie 
public  businc'^s.  There  was  one  quality  of  the  House  of  Coinmous  as  cou- 
:<picuou8  as  its  energetic  industry — its  patience  under  the  most  wearisome 
inflictions.  That  it  should  have  endured  six  nights  of  debate  on  the  question 
of  the  liepeal  of  the  Union  with  Ireland, — having  the  perfect  certainty  that 
nothing  could  be  produced  by  Irish  members  on  that  subject  which  had  nol 
formed  the  staple  of  popular  orations  in  many  a  mob-gathering,  and  that 
what  could  be  replied  would  ojjly  be  a  rose-coloured  version  of  well-known 
facts, — such  a  triumph  of  temper  is  a  signal  instance  of  meekness,  only  to  be 
paralleled  by  that  of  a  creature  generally  obstinate,  and  sometimes  vicious, 
who  was  equally  placid  whether  eating  the  bitter  stem  of  an  artichoke  or  the 
sentimental  traveller's  macaroon.  One  of  the  Irish  members  informs  us  how 
it  became  inevitable  that  such  an  infliction  should  fall  upon  the  House  of 
Commons.  Mr.  Feargus  O'Connor  insisted  at  tiie  beginning  of  the  session 
that  the  testing  of  the  liepeal  question  in  Parliameut  should  no  longer  be 
delayed.  Mr.  O'Connell  in  vain  remonstrated.  A  cry  was  got  up  in  Ireland 
in  support  of  Mr.  Peargus  O'Connor's  patriotism  ;  "  and,  sorely  against  his 
will,  and  with  very  uncomfortable  forebodings,  the  originator  of  the  Repeal 
movement  had  to  yield,  and  give  notice  tor  an  early  day  of  subjecting  it  to  a 
Paliaratentary  discussion."  *  On  the  22nd  of  April  Mr.  O'Connell,  in  a 
speech  which  lasted  nearly  six  hours,  moved  for  a  Committee  "  to  inquire  and 
report  on  the  means  by  which  a  dissolution  of  the  Parliament  of  Ireland  was 
eli'ected ;  on  the  effects  of  that  measure  upon  Ireland ;  and  on  the  probable 
consequences  of  continuing  the  legislative  Union  between  both  countries." 
After  a  tremendous  homily  of  the  cruelties  practised  upon  Ireland  in  bar- 
barous times,  and  of  the  bribery  by  which  the  Union  was  eflected,  the  debate 
was  adjourned.  On  the  second  night  Mr.  Spring  Eice  occupied  as  long  a 
time  in  showing  what  benefits  Ireland  had  derived  from  the  Union,  and  con- 
cluded by  moving,  as  an  amendment,  that  an  Address  should  be  presented  to 
his  Majesty,  expressing  the  resolution  of  the  House  to  maintain  the  legis- 
lative Union  inviolate,  but  persevering  in  giving  its  best  attention  to  the 
removal  of  all  just  causes  of  complaint,  and  to  the  promotion  of  all  well-cou- 
sidered  measures  of  improvement.  On  the  sixth  night  of  the  debate  five 
hundred  and  twenty-three  members  voted  for  the  Address,  only  thirty-eight 
members  voting  with  Mr.  O'Connell.  The  Address  was  sent  up  to  tlie  Peers 
for  their  concurrence,  which  was  given  unanimously.  It  was  presented  to 
the  King  by  deputations  from  both  Houses. 

The  consequence  of  the  pledge  of  removing  all  just  causes  of  complaint, 
and  of  promoting  all  well-considered  measures  of  improvement,  was,  that  the 
att'aira  of  Ireland  occupied  the  greater  part  of  the  session,  split  the  Whig 
ministry  into  fragments,  and  rendered  their  future  existence  altogether  pre- 
carious. On  the  27th  of  May  Mr.  Ward,  the  member  for  St.  Albans,  having 
previously  given  notice  of  his  intention  to  propose  certain  resolutions  on  the 
subject  of  the  Irish  Church,  moved  a  resolution,  "  That  the  Protestant  Epis- 
coj)al  Establishment  in  Ireland  exceeds  the  spiritual  wants  of  the  Protestant 

*  John  O'Conoell,  "  Recollections  and  Experiences,"  voL  i.  p.  82. 
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population  ;  and  that,  ib  being  the  right  of  the  State  to  regulate  the  distribu- 
tion of  Church  property  in  such  manner  as  Parliament  may  determine,  it  is 
the  opinion  of  this  House,  that  the  temporal  possessions  of  the  Church  ol 
Ireland,  as  now  established  by  law,  ought  to  be  reduced."  Mr.  Ward's 
motion  having  been  seconded  by  Mr.  Grote,  lord  Althorp  rose  and  said, 
tliat  during  Mr.  Grote's  address  circumstances  had  come  to  his  knowledge 
which  induced  him  to  move  that  the  further  debate  ou  the  subject  should  be 
adjourned  till  the  following  Monday.  Lord  Althorp  on  that  Monday  explained 
his  reasons  for  adjourning  the  debate,  which  were,  that  four  of  his  colleagues 
had  differed  from  the  rest  of  the  Cabinet  upon  the  question  of  appropriating 
the  temporal  possessions  of  the  Church  of  Ireland  ;  that  consequently  the 
Cabinet  could  not  agree  upon  the  mode  in  which  the  resolution  of  Mr.  Ward 
was  to  be  met ;  and  that  during  the  speech  of  the  seconder  of  the  motion  of 
the  27th,  he  had  learnt  that  Mr.  Stanley,  Secretary  for  the  Colonies,  sir  James 
Graham,  First  Lord  of  the  Admiralty,  the  duke  of  Eichmond,  Postmaster- 
General,  and  the  earl  of  Ripon,  Lord  Privy  Seal,  .had  resigned  their  offices. 
Lord  Althorp  added,  that  the  course  his  Majesty  had  been  advised  to  adopt, 
had  been  to  issue  a  Commission  of  Inquiry.  Mr.  Ward  expressed  his  willing- 
ness to  agree  to  an  address  to  the  Crown  which  affirmed  the  principle  of  his 
proposition,  but  declined  withdrawing  his  resolution  in  the  want  of  such 
affirmation.  Upon  this  lord  Althorp  moved  the  previous  question,  which 
was  carried  by  a  majority  of  two  hundred  and  seventy-six,  thus  negativing 
Mr.  Ward's  resolution.  The  four  vacancies  in  the  ministry  were  filled  up  by 
Mr.  Spring  Rice  being  appointed  Secretary  for  the  Colonies,  lord  Auck- 
land Pirst  Lord  of  the  Admiralty,  the  marquis  of  Conyngham  Postmaster- 
General  (without  a  seat  in  the  Cabinet),  and  the  earl  of  Carlisle  Lord  Privy 
Seal. 

In  the  House  of  Lords,  on  the  6th  of  June,  the  proposed  Commission  of 
Inquiry  into  the  state  of  the  Irish  Church  was  denounced  by  some  peers  as 
an  "  illegal  and  sacrilegious  measure  of  prospective  spoliation."  Earl  Grey, 
in  a  speech  worthy  of  his  high  character  and  position,  denied  that  the  mea- 
sure looked  to  anything  that  deserved  the  name  of  spoliation.  The  object  of 
the  Commission  was  to  collect  facts,  and  he  and  his  colleagues  were  prepared 
to  act  upon  the  Commission  so  far  as  this — "  that  when  it  produces  such  a 
body  of  information  as  we  expect,  we  will  take  it  into  consideration,  and  be 
prepared  to  act  upon  it  honestly  and  conscientiously,  with  a  view-  to  the 
general  interests  of  the  country."  In  the  course  of  his  speech  the  Prime 
Minister  pretty  clearly  intimated  that  he  was  tired  of  his  position — he  was 
tired  of  a  systematic  opposition  of  their  lordships  to  salutary  improvements  in 
conformity  with  the  spirit  of  the  age — opposition  conducted  in  a  feeling  of 
bitterness  calculated  to  excite  throughout  the  country  a  factious  spirit  of 
discontent. 

Earl  Grey  disclaimed  the  imputation  as  most  unjust,  that  the  ministry 
would  take  the  revenues  of  the  Protestant  Church,  and  give  them  to  the 
Catholic.  Lord  Brougham  declared  that  he  would  as  strenuously  oppose  as 
any  noble  lord  on  the  other  side  of  the  House  a  proposition  to  give  one  single 
fraction  of  the  fund  to  the  Catholic  Church.  These  ministers  said  this,  well 
knowing  the  violent  prejudices  existing  against  any  recognition  of  the  church 
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of  tbe  majority  in  Ireland.  Dr.  Arnold,  a  liberal  thinicer,  but  not  a  respon- 
sible politician,  thought  that  tlie  surplus  of  the  Protestant  Church  ought  to 
furnish  the  Christian  people  of  Ireland  witli  Catholic  clergymen.*  So  thought 
the  promoters  of  the  Union. 

On  the  9th  of  July  the  House  of  Lords  exhibited  the  unusual  spectacle  of 
a  great  Minister,  overpowered  by  his  feelings,  wholly  losing  his  presence  ot 
mind.  The  Report  of  the  Committee  on  the  Bill  for  the  Suppression  of 
Disturbances  in  Ireland  having  been  brought  up,  earl  Grey  said,  "I  rise,  my 
lords," — he  could  proceed  no  further.  Again  he  said,  "  I  rise,  my  lords." — 
The  House  cheered,  as  they  had  cheered  before,  but  the  Prime  Minister 
could  not  proceed,  and  he  sat  down.  The  duke  of  Wellington  then  con- 
siderately presented  petitions,  to  afford  earl  Grey  time  to  recover  himself. 
He  at  last  rose, and  tremulously  said,  "My  lords,  I  feelquiteashamedof  the  sort 
of  weakness  I  show  on  this  occasion,  a  weakness  which  arisesfrom  my  deep  sense 
of  the  personal  kindness  which,  during  ray  having  been  in  his  service,  I  have  re- 
ceived from  my  Sovereign.  However,  my  lords,  I  have  a  duty  to  perform  which, 
painful  as  it  maybe,  I  must  discharge  ;  and  in  rising  to  propose  to  your  lordships 
to  agree  to  the  Keport  which  has  just  been  read,  I  have  to  state  that  I  no  longer 
do  so  as  a  Minister  of  the  Crown,  but  as  an  individual  member  of  parliament, 
strongly  impressed  with  the  necessity  of  passing  this  Act  to  invest  the  govern- 
ment, in  whatever  hands  the  government  may  be  placed,  with  the  powers 
given  by  this  Bill,  and  which  I  believe  to  be  necessary  to  the  maintenance  of 
the  peace  of  Ireland."  f  lu  the  course  of  his  speech  earl  Grey  stated  that 
on  the  previous  day  he  had  received  the  resignation  of  lord  Althorp,  which  he 
had  transmitted  to  the  King.  Former  breaches  had  considerably  weakened 
the  government ;  he  felt  that  in  losing  the  assistance  of  his  friend  the 
Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer,  whom  he  considered  as  his  right  arm,  he  saw  no 
alternative,  but  was  compelled,  by  irresistible  necessity,  to  tender  his  own 
resignation.  He  had  desired  to  resign  previous  to  the  commencement  of  the 
session.  He  had  completed  his  seventieth  year,  and  although  he  might  iiave 
been  able  to  discharge  the  duties  of  tbe  office  which  he  held  under  ordinary 
and  easy  circumstances,  considering  the  present  condition  of  affairs  the  duties 
imposed  upon  him  were  too  much  for  his  strength.  The  circumstances  which 
immediately  led  to  this  decision  of  earl  Grey,  as  well  as  to  that  of  lord  Althorp, 
although  of  great  interest  at  the  time,  are  now  unnecessary  to  detail  with 
minuteness.  They  were  connected  with  the  proposed  renewal  for  one  year  of 
the  Irish  Coercion  Bill,  which  had  been  moved  by  earl  Grey  on  the  1st  of 
July.  The  only  difference  between  that  measure  and  the  one  which  was  about 
to  expire  w  as  the  omission  of  clauses  by  which  certain  offences  mij^ht  be  tried 
by  Court  Martial.  There  was  a  warm  debate  in  the  House  of  Commons  on 
the  3rd,  in  which  it  appeared  that  Mr.  Littleton,  the  Irish  Secretary,  had 
confidentially  communicated  to  Mr.  O'Connell,  that  the  Irish  government  had 
not  demanded  the  insertion  of  the  clauses  prohibiting  meetings.  In  the  Bill 
introduced  by  earl  Grey  those  clauses  appeared.  Lord  Althorp  had  also 
intimated  to  Mr.  O'Connell  that  they  would  not  be  inserted  in  the  Coercion 

•  "  Life,"  vol.  i.  p.  380. 
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Bill.  A  majority  of  the  Cabinet  had  determined  to  introduce  the  Bill  in  the 
form  in  which  it  was  offered  to  the  House  of  Lords  by  earl  Grey.  Upon  this 
decision  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  resiyned.  On  the  10th  of  July  the 
House  of  Commons  adjournea  for  four  days.  On  the  14th  viscount  Melbourne 
stated  in  the  House  of  Lords  that  his  Majesty  had  honoured  hiiu  with  his 
commands  to  lay  before  him  a  plan  for  the  formation  of  a  new  Ministry.  He 
had  undertaken  the  task,  but  it  was  not  yet  completed. 

The  task  which  his  Majesty  had  first  imposed  upon  lord  Melbourne  was  one 
of  insurmountable  difficulty.  It  was  to  effect  "  an  union  in  the  service  of  the 
state  of  all  those  who  stand  at  the  head  of  the  resipective  parties  in  the 
country."  *  The  King  in  desiring  lord  Melbourne  "  to  enter  into  communi- 
cation with  the  leading  individuals  of  parlies,"  specially  mentioned  the  duke 
of  Wellington,  sir  Eobert  Peel,  and  Mr.  Stanley.  In  an  audience  upon  the 
9th  viscount  Melbourne  had  laid  before  his  Majesty  some  of  those  general 
objections  which  pressed  forcibly  upon  his  mind  to  unions  and  coalitions  oi 
opposing  parties.  He  wrote  to  the  King  on  tiie  10th  that  he  considered  the 
successful  termination  of  such  an  attempt  utterly  hopeless.  He  had  no 
personal  dislikes  or  objections  ;  on  the  contrary,  for  all  the  individuals  in 
question  he  entertained  great  respect.  In  consequence  of  the  comnmuieation 
to  sir  Eobert  Peel,  on  the  13th  of  July,  he  wrote  to  the  King  that  such  an 
uuion  as  that  proposed  could  not,  in  the  present  state  of  parties  and  the 
present  position  of  public  affairs,  hold  out  the  prospect  of  an  efficient  and 
vigorous  administration.  The  King  admitted  on  the  14th  that  the  opinions 
which  had  been  stated  by  sir  Eobert  Peel  and  by  others,  of  the  impracticability 
of  his  proposal,  had  appeared  to  him  to  be  conclusive.  The  King  had  evidently 
imagined  that  if  he  could  effect  such  a  union  of  parties,  the  question  of  the 
Irish  church,  upon  which  he  had  recently  expressed  himself  very  strongly, 
in  answer  to  an  address  from  dignitaries  of  the  Establishment,  might  be  set  at 
rest.  The  duke  of  Wellington  and  sir  Eobert  Peel  were  prepared  to  take 
office,  if  they  had  been  invited  to  do  so  "  without  conditions  as  to  union  with 
others  of  difierent  political  principles  and  party  connections."  f  The  King 
was  not  prepared  at  that  time  for  so  bold  a  step,  necessarily  involving  a 
dissolution  of  parliament.  On  the  17th  July  lord  Althorp  stated  in  the  House 
of  Commons  tliat  lord  Melbourne  had  completed  his  arrangements  for  the  new 
administration,  under  which  lord  Duncannou  would  occupy  the  place  vacated 
by  the  Premier,  sir  J.  C.  Hobhouse  would  be  Commissioner  of  the  Woods  and 
Forests,  with  a  seat  in  the  Cabinet,  and  himself  (lord  Althorp)  would,  at  the 
desire  of  his  Majesty,  resume  his  former  office.  The  third  reading  in  the 
House  of  Lords  of  the  Coercion  Bill  was  not  proposed.  In  the  Commons 
lord  Althorp  brought  forward  a  less  restrictive  measure,  which  was  carried  by 
a  majority  of  a  hmndred  and  forty,  and  was  finally  passed  on  the  26th  of  July. 

Parliament  had  now  a  few  weeks  to  sit  before  the  usual  time  of  proro- 
gation. The  financial  statement  of  the  government  for  the  year  ending 
July  5th,  had  to  be  made.  The  budget  was  a  popular  one.  There  was  an 
estimated  surplus  of  nearly  two  millions,  and  it  was  proposed  to  make  various 
reductions  in  taxation.     The  repeal  of  the  duty  on  Almanacs  was  a  concession 

*  Letter  from  Lord  Melbourne  to  the  King,  July  10,  1834,  enclosed  in  a  letter  from  Lwd 

Meilmurne  to  Sir  Robert  Peel. 

+  See  "  Mfoiuirs,  by  Sir  Robert  Peel,"  vol.  ii.  pp.  1  to  13. 
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to  tlie  opinion  that  taxes  upon  knowledge  were  amongst  the  most  objec- 
tionable. Tlie  repeal  of  the  liouse-tax  was  an  unatatesmanlike  deference  to 
|i<ipular  clamour.  The  far  more  objectionable  tax  upon  windows  was  allowed 
to  remain.  Legislators  had  a  glimmering  of  light  as  to  the  impolicy  of  that 
taxation  which  interfered  with  the  processes  of  industry.  Mr.  Poulett 
Thomson,  President  of  the  Board  of  Trade,  admitted  tliat  the  relief  to  be 
experienced  from  the  reduction  of  the  house-tax,  or  any  other  direct  tax,  was 
little  in  comparison  to  that  which  would  have  been  derived  from  the  reduction 
of  the  taxes  on  glass,  paper,  and  cotton.  Tet,  as  the  house-tax  had  been  a 
cause  of  general  and  loud  complaint,  it  was  right  to  take  it  off.  Sir  Robert 
Peel  was  not  sure  that  those  who  clamoured  most  suffered  most ;  the  removal 
of  the  house-tax  was  merely  a  bonus  to  the  landlord ;  the  removal  of 
the  glass-tax  would  be  a  bonus  to  every  class  of  the  community.  Before 
the  prorogation  the  Irish  Tithe  Bill  was  carried  in  the  Commons,  not  as  pro- 
posed by  the  government,  but  with  an  amendment  moved  by  Mr.  O'Connell, 
which  provided  that  two-fifths  of  the  amount  of  tithes  should  be  at  once 
struck  off,  and  the  remaining  three-fifths  paid  to  the  clergy  by  the  landlord. 
The  Peers  wholly  threw  out  the  Tithe  Bill  four  days  before  the  prorogation  of 
Parliament ;  and  O'Connell  went  home  to  his  congenial  work  of  exciting  the 
people  to  violent  resistance.  Parliament  was  prorogued  on  the  15th  of  August. 
Whilst,  during  the  vacation,  Mr.  O'Connell  was  publishing  letters  to  lord 
Duneannon,  in  which  he  declared  that  "  Ireland  had  nothing  to  expect  from 
the  Whigs  but  insolent  contempt,  and  malignant  and  treacherous  hostility," 
some  of  the  leaders  of  the  Reform  movement  were  damaging  the  Whigs  more 
materially  by  painfully  exhibiting  the  worst  symptom  of  the  weakness  of  the 
government, — the  hostile  jealousy  of  two  who  had  once  formed  the  great 
strength  of  the  Cabinet.  Looking  back  upon  the  journalism  of  this  period, 
it  is  difficult  to  arrive  at  an  impartial  estimate  of  the  merits  or  defects  of  the 
tw  o  chief  combatants  who  entered  the  lists  at  the  "  free  and  gentle  passage 
of  arms  "  of  Edinburgh,  at  the  banquet  to  lord  Grey  on  the  16th  of  Sep- 
tember. For  some  months  lord  Brougham  had  been  a  mark  for  the  attacks 
of  the  ultra-liberal  press.  Harmless  exhibitions  of  that  vanity  which  occa- 
sionally peeped  out  through  his  real  greatness  had  brought  down  upon  the 
Chancellor  a  measure  of  indignation  which  is  generally  reserved  for  political 
crimes.  In  a  tour  through  Scotland  he  made  some  oratorical  displays,  iu 
which  the  reticence  of  the  cautious  statesman  was  abandoned  in  the  excite- 
ment of  popular  applause.  At  Inverness,  the  Chancellor,  in  telling  the 
burgesses  that  during  four  years  he  had  experienced  from  his  Majesty  only 
one  series  of  gracious  condescension,  confidence,  and  favour,  added  words 
which  were  tossed  about  throughout  the  kingdom  as  "  argument  for  a  week, 
laughter  for  a  month,  and  a  good  jest  for  ever."  "  To  find  that  the  king 
lived  in  the  hearts  of  his  loyal  subjects  in  the  ancient  and  important  capital 
of  the  Highlands,  as  it  had  afforded  him  (lord  Brougham)  only  pure  and 
unmixed  satisfaction,  would,  he  was  confident,  be  so  received  by  his  Majesty, 
when  he  (lord  B.)  told  him,  as  he  would  do  by  that  night's  post,  of  the 
gratifying  circumstance."  *  At  the  Grey  banquet,  earl  Grey,  in  replying  to 
his  health,  acknowledged  the  compliment  of  this  great   banquet  in  very  dig- 

*  From  "  Inverness  Courier,"  quoted  in  Fonblanque's  "  Bngland  under  Seven  Adminiatr* 
tions,"  vol.  iii.  p.  90. 
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nified  and  touching  words :  "  This  most  gratifying  of  all  honours  is  not  paid 
to  a  minister  newly  raised  to  power,  in  the  vigour  ot  his  age,  with  a  long 
career  of  active  and  useful  services  before  him,  and  holdiug  out  an  expec- 
tation tu  others  of  official  benefits,  not  yet  cunfeired  :  No,  gentlemen,  this 
proud  mark  of  distinction  has  been  given  to  a  minister  who  has  det-cended, 
I  will  not  say  has  fallen,  from  power,  whose  official  life  has  ended,  whose  long 
parliamentary  career  is  hastening  to  a  final  close, — to  one  wheu  the  balance 
has  been  struck  between  his  promises  and  his  performances;  to  one  wheu  the 
past  IS  before  his  country  for  its  judgment;  and  the  future,  as  far  as  he  is 
concerned,  presents  no  object  either  for  hope  or  for  fear."  *  Lord  Brougham, 
in  replying  to  the  toast  of  the  Lord  Chancellor  and  his  Majesty's  other 
ministers,  proclaimed  the  differences  that  existed  between  two  classes  of 
Eeformers, — the  hasty  spirits  who  hurrying  into  the  wished-for  harbour  by 
the  nearest  channel,  and,  not  inquiring  whether  there  was  a  compass  on 
board,  would  run  their  vessel  into  the  breakers, — and  the  more  moderate, 
who  would  better  provide  for  the  safety  of  the  voyage.  "I  wliolly  respect," 
he  said,  "the  good  intentions  of  these  men,  but  when  they  ask  me  to  sail  in 
their  vessel,  1  must  insist  on  staying  on  shore."  Lord  Durham  liad  his 
opportunity  of  reply  :  "  My  noble  and  learned  friend  (lord  Brougham)  has 
been  pleased  to  give  some  advice,  which  I  have  no  doubt  he  deems  very 
sound,  to  some  classes  of  persons, — I  know  none  such, — who  evince  too 
strong  a  desire  to  get  rid  of  ancient  abuses,  and  fretful  impatience  in  awaiting 
the  remedies  of  them.  Now  I  frankly  confess  that  I  am  one  of  those  persons 
who  see  with  regret  every  hour  which  passes  over  the  existence  of  recognized 
and  unreformed  abuses."  The  dispute  was  not  yet  ended.  At  a  meetiug  at 
Salisbury,  lord  Brougham  made  some  strong  remarks  upon  lord  Durham.  At 
another  meeting  at  Glasgow,  lord  Durham  said  that  the  Chancellor  had  been 
pleased  to  challenge  him  to  meet  him  in  the  House  of  Lords.  "  I  fear  him 
not ;  I  will  meet  him  there." 

There  were  two  most  unexpected  events  which  deranged  the  completion 
of  these  hostile  purposes.  Pirst,  the  two  peers  could  not  meet  on  the  old 
battle-ground.  The  Houses  of  Parliam.ent  were  destroyed  by  fire  on  the  16th 
of  October.  It  was  between  six  and  seven  o'clock  on  that  evening,  that 
flames  were  seen  bursting  forth  from  the  roof  of  the  House  of  Lords,  in  tliat 
part  of  the  building  opposite  to  Henry  the  Seventh's  Chapel,  and  in  the  corner 
next  Westminster  Hall.  By  nine  o'clock  all  the  apartments  of  that  portion 
of  the  parliament  buildings,  including  the  Painted  Chamber  and  the  Library, 
were  in  flames,  and  the  whole  interior  was  in  a  few  hours  destroyed.  The 
fire  extended  to  the  House  of  Commons,  first  destroying  the  large  ofiices  of 
the  House,  and  next  seizing  upon  the  Chapel  of  St.  Stephen.  When  all  the 
interior  fittings  were  destroyed,  this  building,  which  had  been  famous  as  the 
seat  of  English  legislation  from  the  time  of  Edward  the  Sixth,  was  a  mere 
shelU  It  had  stood  in  its  strength  and  beauty  like  a  rock  amidst  the  sea  of 
fire,  and  had  arrested  the  force  which  had  till  then  gone  on  conquering  and 
overthrowing.  The  Speaker's  official  residence  was  also  partially  destroyed. 
There  was  one  time  when  the  destruction  of  Westminster  Hall  seemed  almost 
aievitable.     To  those  who  mixed  amongst  the  crowd  in  Palace  Yard,  and  knew 

•  "Annual  Kegiater  for  1834,"  p.  142. 
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that  the  antiquities  of  a  nation  are  amongst  its  best  possessions,  it  was  truly 
gratifying  to  witness  the  intense  anxiety  of  all  classes  of  people  to  preserve 
this  building,  associated  with  so  many  grand  historical  scenes.  "  Save  the 
Hall !  "  "  Save  the  Hall !  "  was  the  universal  cry.  There  was  a  more  efficient 
interposition  than  the  destruction  of  the  House  of  Lords  to  the  purpose  of 
the  two  peers  to  enter  the  lists  where  the  Mowbray  and  Bolingbroke  of 
modern  times  were  to  decide  their  quarrel. 

"  The  king  has  thrown  his  warder  down." 

William  the  Fourth,  without  a  word  of  preparation,  mtimated  to  lord 
Melbourne,  on  the  14th  of  November,  that  his  ministry  was  at  an  end. 
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CHAPTER  XX. 

The  King's  dismissal  of  the  Melbourne  Ministry — Sir  Robert  Peel's  Narrative  of  his  af.point- 
meut  to  tlie  Premiership — The  Peel  Administration  formed —Parliament  dissolved — 
The  Tamworth  Manifesto—  Strong  Parliamentary  Opposition— Mr.  Abercromby  elected 
Speaker — London  University  Charter — Irish  Church — llepeated  defeats  of  Ministers 
— Resignation  of  Sir  Robert  Peel — Lord  Melbourne's  New  Ministry — Exclusion  of 
Lord  Brougham — His  Resolutinns  on  the  subject  of  Education — Reform  of  Municipal 
Corporations  —  Report  of  the  Commission  of  Inquiry— Conflict  between  the -two 
Houses— The  Bill  passed — Departing  glories  of  Municipal  Pomp. 

Much  that  was  obscure  in  the  circumstances  connected  with  the  extraordi- 
nary act  of  the  King  in  tlie  removal  of  his  ministers  has  been  brought  to 
light  in  the  "  Memoirs  by  Sir  Eobert  Peel."  In  liis  "  Memorandum  as  to  my 
appointment  to  the  office  of  First  Lord  of  the  Treasury  in  1834,  and 
to  the  administration  over  which  I  presided,"  he  says :  "  The  time  will 
come  when  these  records  will  be  interesting,  and  may  throw  a  light  on  tlie 
history  of  the  period  which  they  embrace."  Sir  Robert  states  that  he  left 
England  for  Italy  on  the  14th  of  October,  1834,  little  foreseeing  the  proba- 
bility of  his  sudden  recall,  and  having  had  no  communication  previously  to 
his  departure  with  the  duke  of  Wellington,  or  any  other  person,  respecting 
the  position  and  prospects  of  the  administration  which  existed  at  the  time 
when  he  quitted  England.  He  treats  with  contempt  the  report  that  there 
had  been  some  previous  concert  or  understanding  with  the  king  in  contem- 
plation of  events  that  took  place  in  November.  Sir  Robert  Peel  was  in  Eome 
when  a  letter  reached  him  from  the  king,  dated  November  the  15th,  in 
which  his  Majesty  says,  that  having  had  a  most  satisfactory  and  confidential 
communication  with  the  duke  of  Wellington  on  the  formation  of  a  new 
government,  he  called  upon  sir  Eobert  Peel  to  return  without  loss  of  time  to 
England,  to  put  himself  at  the  head  of  the  administration.  The  messenger  at 
the  same  time  brought  a  letter  from  the  duke  of  Wellington,  pressing  his 
immediate  return  home,  and  announcing  that  his  grace  held  for  the  present 
the  offices  of  First  Lord  of  the  Treasury  and  Secretary  of  State  for  the  Home 
Department,  tDl  Sir  Eobert  should  return.  The  copy  of  a  letter  from  the 
king  to  lord  Melbourne  was  enclosed  by  the  duke,  in  which  the  ostensible 
ground  for  the  dismissal  of  lord  Melbourne  is,  that  lord  Althorp,  by  the  death 
of  his  father,  having  been  removed  to  the  House  of  Peers,  the  general  weight 
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and  consideration  of  the  Government  would  be  so  much  diminished  in  the 
House  of  Commons  as  to  render  it  impossible  that  they  should  continue  to 
conduct  the  public  affairs.  The  duke  of  "Wellington  writes  a  confidential 
letter  to  sir  Eobert  Peel,  accompanying  his  official  dispatch,  in  which,  plainly 
implying  that  the  king  was  not  quite  justified  in  being  "  so  ready  to  seize 
upon  the  first  notion  of  difficulties  resulting  from  lord  Spencer's  death,"  he 
concludes  by  saying,  "  I  don't  think  that  we  are  at  all  responsible  for  his 
quarrel  with  them.  It  was  an  affair  quite  settled  when  he  sent  for  me."  Sir 
Kobert  Peel  received  this  important  communication  on  the  night  of  the  25lh 
of  November.  He  left  Borne  the  next  afternoon.  On  his  journey  he  had 
ample  opportunities,  he  says,  for  considering  various  important  matters  coolly 
and  without  interruption.  His  habitual  caution  is  strikingly  manifested  in 
his  description  of  his  meditations  during  his  journey,  which  terminated  in 
London  on  the  9th  of  December.  "  In  my  letters  to  the  King  and  tlie  duke 
of  Wellington  from  Eome,  I  had  merely  given  an  assurance  that  I  would 
return  without  delay  to  England.  As  I  should,  by  my  acceptance  of  the 
office  of  First  Minister,  become  technically,  if  not  morally,  responsible  for  the 
dissolution  of  the  preceding  government,  although  I  had  not  the  remotest 
concern  in  it,  I  did  not  at  once,  upon  the  hurried  statement  which  was  sent 
to  nie  of  the  circumstances  connected  with  it,  pledge  myself  to  the  acceptance 
of  office.  I  greatly  doubted,  indeed,  the  policy  of  breaking  up  the  govern- 
ment of  lord  Melbourne  at  that  time.  I  entertained  little  hope  that  the 
ministry  about  to  replace  it  would  be  a  stable  one — would  command  such  a 
majority  in  the  House  of  Commons  as  would  enable  it  to  transact  the  public 
business.  I  was  not  altogether  satisfied  by  the  accounts  I  first  received  with 
the  sufficiency  of  the  reason  for  the  dissolution  of  the  late  government — 
namely,  the  removal  of  lord  Altborp  to  the  Lords — and  the  objections  ol'  the 
king  to  lord  John  Eussell  as  lord  Althorp's  successor  in  the  lead  of  the 
House  of  Commons."  • 

The  sensation  produced  in  London  by  the  reported  dismissal  of  the 
ministry  was  a  natural  consequence  of  the  suddenness  of  the  act,  as  it  pre- 
sented itself  to  the  body  of  the  people  ; — of  its  really  unconstitutional 
character,  as  it  appeared  to  thoughtful  and  well-informed  men.  On  the 
morning  of  Saturday,  the  15th  of  November, — the  day  when  the  duke  of 
Wellington  was  writing  his  confidential  letter  to  sir  Eobert  Peel, — the 
"  Times  "  had  this  startling  announcement,  given  in  the  words  of  a  commu- 
nication which  had  been  received  at  an  early  hour  that  morning  :  "  The  king 
has  taken  the  opportunity  of  lord  Spencer's  death  to  turn  out  the  ministry, 
and  there  is  every  reason  to  believe  that  the  duke  of  Wellington  has  been 
sent  for.  The  queen  has  done  it  all."  The  act  of  the  king  was  wholly 
witliout  precedent.  He  might  have  become  converted  to  the  politics  of  the 
Opposition.  He  might  have  been  alarmed  at  tlie  possible  scandal  of  the 
quarrel  between  the  Chancellor  and  lord  Durham.  But  there  was  no  disunion 
in  the  Cabinet.  The  ministry  bad  retained  the  confidence  of  Parliament  up 
to  the  last  day  of  the  sesgion.  They  had  pressed  no  opinions  upon  his 
Majesty  which  could  be  disagreeable  to  him.  The  government  of  lord 
Melbourne  bad  more  elements  of  Conservatism  than  were  agreeable  to  many 

♦  "  Memoirs  by  Sir  Eobert  Peel,"  vol.  ii.  p.  30. 
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Ket'ormers,  and  therefore  appeared  unlikely  to  excite  the  fears  of  the  kiuc; 
and  of  his  Court.  The  sovereigu  has  a  constitutional  right  to  dismiss  his 
ministers,  but  it  must  be  on  grounds  more  capable  of  justification  to  Par- 
liament than  the  simple  exercise  of  his  personal  will.  The  suddenness  of  thu 
resolve  rendered  an  arrangement  necessary  which  could  not  be  justified  by  any 
precedent,  except  on  one  occasion  of  critical  emergency  in  the  last  days  of 
queen  Anne.*  The  duke  of  Wellington,  from  the  15th  of  November  to  the  9th 
of  December,  was  First  Lord  of  the  Treasury  and  the  sole  Secretary  of  State, 
having  only  one  colleague,  lord  Lyndhurst,  who  held  the  Great  Seal,  at  the 
same  time  that  he  sat  as  Chief  Baron  of  the  Court  of  Exchequer.  This  tempo- 
rary government  was  called  a  Dictatorship.  "  The  great  military  commander  " 
was  told  that  he  "  will  find  it  to  have  been  much  easier  to  take  Badajoz  and 
Ciudad  Eodrigo  than  to  retake  the  liberties  and  independence  of  the  people."  f 
The  famous  caricaturist  of  the  day,  H.  B.,  represented  the  duke  multiplied  into 
ten  or  a  dozen  members  of  the  cabinet,  seated  at  the  council  board.  Jour- 
nalists exclaimed.  Why  is  the  business  of  the  country  to  be  suspended  till  a 
stray  baronet  should  return  home  from  his  pleasure  tour  ?  There  were 
meetings  and  there  were  addresses,  but  there  was  no  violence,  and  very  little 
alarm.  The  majority  of  the  people,  whose  zeal  for  a  continued  course  of 
improvement  had  not  been  shaken  by  some  reverses  and  shortcomings,  knew 
perfectly  well  that  what  was  called  a  Conservative  government  could  not 
meet  the  present  parliament.  There  must  be  a  dissolution  to  afford  them 
any  chance  of  a  continuance  in  office.  They  would  reserve  their  zeal  for  a 
practical  issue  of  the  contest  between  Reform  and  Conservatism. 

And  so,  as  to  the  inevitable  necessity  of  a  dissolution,  thought  sir  Kobert 
Peel.  In  spite  of  his  doubts  of  the  policy  of  breaking  up  the  government  of 
lord  Melbourne,  he  had  become  convinced  that  he  had  no  alternative  but  to 
undertake  the  office  of  Prime  Minister  instantly  on  his  arrival.  He  at  once 
waited  upon  the  king,  and  accepted  the  office  of  First  Lord  of  the  Treasury 
and  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer.  With  the  king's  permission  he  applied  to 
lord  Stanley  and  to  sir  James  Graham,  earnestly  entreating  them  to  give 
him  the  benefit  of  their  co-operation  as  colleagues  in  the  cabinet.  They  both 
declined.  Lord  Stanley  manfully  said,  "  The  sudden  conversion  of  long 
political  opposition  into  the  most  intimate  alliance, — no  general  coincidence  of 
principle,  except  upon  one  point,  being  proved  to  exist  between  us, — would 
shock  public  opinion,  would  be  ruinous  to  my  own  character,  and  injurious 
to  the  government  which  you  seek  to  form."  J  When  sir  Eobert  arrived  he 
found  one  important  question  practically  decided, — the  dissolution  of  the 
existing  parliament.  He  does  not  appear  to  have  been  sanguine  that  the 
indications  of  a  very  great  increase  of  the  Conservative  strength  in  the  new 
House  of  Commons  would  be  sufficient  to  insure  the  stability  of  his  govern- 
ment. He  looked  beyond  the  immediate  present.  "  It  would  certainly  be 
sufficient  to  constitute  a  very  powerful  Conservative  body,  controlling  a 
future  government  leaning  upon  Eadical  support."  He  tried  to  make  a  govern- 
ment as  strong  as  he  could  with  Conservative  materials.     The  re-establish- 

•  See  a  very  able  view  of  the  constitutional  question  in  Mr.   May's  "History,"  vol.  i.  pp. 
120—125, 

t  Lord  Durham — Speech  at  Newcastle  on  the  19th  of  Novcmlier. 
t   "  Memoirs  by  Sir  Kobert  Peel,"  vol.  ii.  p.  39. 
VOL.  viii.-  247 
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raent,  he  says,  of  the  duke  of  Wellington's  government  in  1830  would  have 
saved  him  much  trouble,  but  would  have  diminished  the  little  hope  he  ever 
entertained  of  being  able  to  make  a  successful  struggle.  So,  amidst  the 
reproaches  of  those  who  regarded  the  minister  as  doing  them  positive  wrong 
by  not  reinstating  them  in  their  former  ofBces,  he  constructed  a  ministry  of 
which  the  duke's  name  was  a  tower  of  strength,  and  of  which  lord  Lyndhurstas 
Chancellor  gave  the  assurance  that  it  would  have  the  support  of  one  man  of 
great  talents.  The  high  qualities  of  statesmanship  which  distinguished  lord 
Aberdeen  were  not  yet  suflBciently  recognized.  It  was  not  a  popular 
ministry,  but  it  could  not  be  held  to  comprise  any  of  that  band  of  violent 
anti-reformers  who  would  have  imperilled  everything  by  resisting  the  declared 
opinion  of  the  Prime  Minister  that  he  considered  the  Eeform  Bill  as  a  final 
and  irrevocable  measure.* 

The  facilities  which  the  political  constitution  and  the  social  habits  of  our 
country  afford  for  the  official  expression  of  State  policy,  were  never  more 
remarkably  displayed  than  in  the  course  adopted  by  sir  Robert  Peel  imme- 
diately that  he  had  formed  his  administration.  The  Prime  Minister  was  one 
of  the  representatives  of  Tamworth,  a  borough  with  a  population  under  four 
thousand.  To  the  electors  of  this  comparatively  unimportant  place  he 
addressed  what  has  been  denominated  "  the  Tamworth  manifesto."  It  was 
not  a  hasty  expression  of  individual  opinion,  but  a  declaration  of  the  general 
principles  upon  which  the  government  proposed  to  act,  and  the  address  was 
submitted  to  the  Cabinet  for  their  consideration.  Foreigners,  who  were 
looking' with  intense  anxiety  upon  the  ministerial  crisis  in  London,  might 
well  be  surprised  that  a  little  country  town  should  be  the  first  recipient  of 
the  government's  confidential  disclosures,  and  be  thus  the  representative  of 
the  entire  population  of  the  United  Kingdom.  It  is  unnecessary  to  go  over 
the  various  points  of  this  long  and  comprehensive  document.  In  his 
"  Memoirs  "  sir  Eobert  Peel  declares  that  he  held  no  language  and  escpressed 
no  opinions  in  this  address  which  he  had  not  previously  held  while  acting  in 
opposition  to  the  government ;  that  he  did  not  attempt  to  mitigate  hostility 
by  any  new  profession,  or  to  court  popular  favour  by  promises  of  more  exten- 
sive reforms  than  those  to  whose  principles  he  had  previously  assented  ;  that 
although  he  therein  made  an  explicit  declaration  that  he  considered  the 
measure  of  Parliamentary  Eeform  final  and  irrevocable,  that  language  was 
not  new,  but  was  used  by  him  when  he  took  his  seat  as  a  member  of  the  first 
parliament  summoned  under  the  Reform  Act. 

*  Sir  Robert  Peel's  Cabinet  was  arranged  as  follows  : — 


Right  Hon.  Sir  Robert  Peel . 

Lord  Lyndhurst 

Karl  of  Rosslyn   . 

Lord  Wbamcliffe     . 

Right  Hon.  H.  Goulborn 

Duke  of  Wellington 

Earl  of  Aberdeen 

Earl  De  Grey 

Right  Hon.  Sir  H.  Hardinge 

Lord  Ellenborough 

Right  Hon.  Alexander  Baring 

Right  Hon.  Sir  E.  KoatchbuU 

Right  Hon.  J.  C.  Herries     . 

Right  Hon.  Sir  Qeorge  Murray 


First  Lord  of  the  Treasury  and  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer. 

Lord  Chancellor. 

President  of  the  Council. 

Lord  Privy  Seal. 

Secretary  of  State  for  the  Home  Department. 

Secretary  of  State  for  Foreign  Affairs. 

Secretary  of  State  for  the  Colonies. 

First  Lord  of  the  Admiralty. 

Chief  Secretary  for  Ireland. 

President  of  the  Board  of  Control. 

Master  of  the  Mint  and  President  of  the  Board  of  Trade. 

Paymaster  of  the  Forces. 

Secretary  at  War. 

Master-Qeneral  of  the  Ordnance. 


» 
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Tbe  anticipations  of  sir  Robert  Peel  that  the  Conservative  party  would  be 
strengthened  by  a  general  election  were,  to  a  considerable  extent,  realized 
So,  also,  was  his  apprehension  that  the  increase  of  strength  would  not  be 
sufficient  to  give  stability  to  the  new  government.  Before  the  parliament 
met  it  was  calculated  that  the  auti-ministerialists  had  a  majority  of  a  hundred 
and  thirty-three,  but  that  eighty-two  votes  were  doubtful.  Looking  at  the 
extraordinary  efforts  that  had  been  made  on  both  sides  at  this  general  election, 
and  at  the  violence  of  party  feeling  which  had  been  necessarily  called  forth, 
it  appears  almost  surprising  that,  from  the  opening  of  parliament  on  the  9th 
of  February,  the  ministry  should  not  have  been  driven  from  their  position 
before  tbe  7th  of  AprU.  Temporary  accommodation  had  been  provided  fer 
the  business  of  the  two  Houses  on  the  site  of  those  destroyed  by  the  fire  on 
the  16th  of  October.  On  the  9th  of  February,  when  the  House  of  Commons 
proceeded  to  the  election  of  a  Speaker,  a  larger  number  of  members  were 
assembled  than  ever  had  been  known  before  to  have  been  congregated  at  one 
time.  Six  hundred  and  twenty-two  members  divided  on  the  question  whether 
sir  Charles  Manners  Sutton  should  be  re-elected,  or  the  right  hon.  James 
Abercromby  be  chosen  to  fill  the  chair.  The  votes  for  Abercromby  were 
three  hundred  and  sixteen ;  for  Sutton,  three  hundred  and  six. 

On  the  24th  of  February  the  King  opened  the  business  of  the  session. 
The  two  last  paragraphs  of  the  King's  Speech  expressed  bis  Majesty's  reliance 
on  the  caution  and  circumspection  which  would  be  exercised  in  altering  laws 
which  affected  extensive  and  complicated  interests,  and  were  interwoven  with 
ancient  usages ;  and  that,  in  supplying  that  which  was  defective,  or  renovating 
that  which  was  impaired,  the  common  object  would  be,  to  strengthen  the 
foundations  of  those  institutions  in  Church  and  State  which  are  the  inheri- 
tance and  birthright  of  the  people.  In  the  House  of  Lords  viscount  Mel- 
bourne moved  an  amendment  upon  the  two  paragraphs,  to  the  effect  that  their 
Lordships  hoped  his  Majesty's  councils  would  be  directed  in  the  spirit  of 
well-considered  and  effective  reform,  and  lamenting  the  dissolution  of  the  late 
parliament,  as  having  interrupted  and  endangered  the  vigorous  prosecution  of 
measures  to  which  the  wishes  of  the  people  were  directed.  This  amend- 
ment was  negatived  without  a  division.  In  the  House  of  Commons,  lord 
Morpeth  proposed  a  similar  amendment,  which,  after  three  nights'  debate, 
was  carried  by  a  majority  of  seven,  the  numbers  being  309  against  302.  How- 
ever the  eloquence  of  sir  Robert  Peel  might  fail  to  carry  the  complete  appro- 
bation of  the  House  of  Commons,  it  unquestionably  produced  a  powerful 
effect  upon  the  country,  inducing  a  very  general  desire  that  a  fair  chance 
should  be  given  to  the  administration  for  carrying  i'orward  their  professions 
into  satisfactory  results.  It  is  my  first  duty,  said  sir  Robert  Peel,  to  main- 
tain the  post  which  has  been  confided  to  me  ;  to  stand  by  the  trust  which  I 
did  not  seek,  but  which  I  could  not  decline.  Receive,  at  least,  the  measures 
which  I  propose ;  amend  them  if  they  are  defective ;  extend  them  if  they 
fall  short  of  your  expectations.  "  I  offer  you  reduced  estimates,  improve- 
ments in  Civil  Jurisprudence,  reform  of  Ecclesiastical  Law,  the  settlement  of 
the  Tithe  question  in  Ireland,  the  Commutation  of  Tithe  in  England,  the 
removal  of  any  real  abuse  in  the  Church,  the  redress  of  those  grievances  of 
which  the  Dissenters  have  any  just  ground  to  complain.  I  offer  you  these 
specific   measures,  and  I  offer  also  to  advance,  soberly  and  cautiously  it  is 
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true,  in  the  path  of  progressive  improvement.  I  offer  also  the  best  chance 
that  these  things  can  be  effected  in  willins  concert  with  the  other  autho- 
rities  of  the  State — thus  restoring  harmony,  ensuring  the  maintenance, 
but  not  excluding  the  reform,  where  reform  is  really  requisite,  of  ancient 
institutions."  * 

Satisfactory  as  such  a  declaration  of  general  principles  might  appear  to 
a  large  portion  of  the  nation,  those  who  were  familiar,  not  only  with  the 
comparative  strength  of  parties,  but  with  the  violent  differences  of  opinion 
that  would  necessarily  arise  upon  questions  that  would  seem  beyond 
the  limits  of  party,  would  know  perfectly  well  that  the  day  of  violent 
collision  could  not  be  far  off.  The  government  had  been  beaten  in 
the  choice  of  a  Speaker ;  it  had  been  out-voted  on  the  amendment  to 
the  Address ;  its  first  diplomatic  appointment  could  not  be  persisted  in, 
for,  on  the  13th  of  March,  the  strong  expressions  used  in  the  House 
of  Commons  as  to  the  qualiiications  of  the  marquis  of  Londonderry  to 
be  Ambassador  to  Eussia  were  sufficient  to  induce  him  to  state  in  the 
House  of  Peers,  on  the  16th,  that  he  had  declined  the  post  offered  to  him  by 
the  government.  Another  signal  defeat  of  the  Ministry  involved  a  question 
which  some  deemed  to  be  one  of  principle,  but  which  we  may  now  regard  aa 


University  CoUege,  Gower  Street. 


belonging  to  the  ancient  confusion  of  principle  with  intolerance.  On  the 
26th  of  March  Mr.  Tooke  moved  for  an  "  Address  to  his  Majesty,  beseech- 
ing him  to  grant  his  Royal  Charter  of  Incorporation  to  the  University  ot 
London,  as  approved  in  the  year  1831  by  the  then  law  ofiicers  of  the  Crown, 


•  Hansard,  vol.  xxvi.  col.  242. 
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and  containing  no  other  restriction  than  against  conferring  degrees  in  divinity 
and  in  medicine."  Mr.  Goulburn,  the  member  for  the  University  of  Cam- 
bridge, moved,  as  an  amendment,  that  they  should  address  the  Crown  for  a 
copy  of  the  memorials  in  this  case  to  the  Privy  Council,  and  a  statement  of 
the  proceedings.  The  real  objection,  which  sufficiently  appeared  in  the  speech 
of  sir  Robert  Inglis,  the  member  for  Oxford  University,  was  contained  in  the 
fear  that  the  motion  for  a  Charter  to  grant  degrees  only  in  Arts  and  Law, 
was  merely  an  attempt  to  get  the  small  edge  of  the  wedge  in,  and  that  the 
rest  was  sure  to  follow  in  time.  The  London  University,  it  was  implied, 
having  no  religious  education  in  its  system  of  instruction,  was  in  a  position  of 
hostility  to  the  Church.  Sir  Eobert  Peel  supported  the  amendment.  He 
was  not  opposed  to  some  provision  being  made  that  should  accord  to  Protes- 
tant Dissenters  the  power  of  acquiring  academical  distinctions  ;  but  he  was 
opposed  to  a  hasty  resolve  in  favour  of  the  terms  on  which  the  Charter  should 
be  granted  to  the  London  University.*  The  original  motion  was  carried  by 
246  to  136.     Such  were  the  skirmishes  previous  to  the  grand  battle. 

On  the  30th  of  March  lord  John  Eussell,  after  a  debate  of  four  nights, 
carried  a  resolution  by  a  majority  of  thirty-three,  that  "  the  House  do  resolve 
itself  into  a  Committee  of  the  whole  House  to  consider  the  temporalities  of 
the  Church  of  Ireland."  On  the  3rd  of  April  lord  John  proposed  a  resolu- 
tion in  that  Committee  "  that  any  surplus  of  the  revenues  of  the  Church  of 
Ireland  not  required  for  the  spiritual  c:ue  of  its  members,  should  be  applied 
to  the  general  education  of  all  classes  of  the  people  without  religious  dis- 
tinction." After  a  debate  of  two  nights  the  resolution  was  carried  by  a 
majority  of  twenty-five.  On  the  7th  of  April  the  report  of  the  Committee  was 
brought  up.  Lord  John  Jiussell  proposed  a  resolution,  "  that  it  is  fjhe 
opinion  of  this  House  that  no  measure  upon  the  subject  of  tithes  in  Ireland 
can  lead  to  a  satisfactory  and  final  adjustment  which  does  not  embody  the 
principle  contained  in  the  foregoing  Resolution," — namely,  in  the  resolution 
agreed  to  on  the  previous  night.  Upon  the  division  there  appeared — ayes, 
285  ;  noes,  258  ;  majority,  27. 

Tlie  division  of  the  7th  was  fatal  to  the  existence  of  the  Ministry.  Sir 
Eobert  Peel's  sagacity  had  distinctly  seen  that  if  the  government  were  beaten 
upon  the  motion  about  to  be  made  by  lord  John  Eussell  for  the  alienation 
from  ecclesiastical  purposes  of  any  surplus  revenues  of  the  Irish  Church, 
there  would  be  no  other  course  but  for  the  government  to  resign.  On  the 
25th  of  March  he  addressed  "  a  Cabinet  Memorandum  "  to  his  colleagues, 
in  which  he  said — "  Nothing  can,  in  my  opinion,  justify  an  administration  in 
persevering  against  a  majority,  but  a  rational  and  well-grounded  hope  of 
acquiring  additional  support,  and  converting  a  minority  into  a  majority.  I 
see  no  ground  for  entertaining  that  hope."  t  On  the  8th  of  April  the  duke 
of  Wellington,  in  the  House  of  Lords,  said  tliat  in  consequence  of  the 
Eesolution  of  the  House  of  Commons,  the  Ministry  had  tendered  their 
resignations  to  the  King.     Sir  Eobert  Peel  made  a  similar  explanation  to  the 

•  In  1835  what  is  now  known  as  ''University  College"  was  called,  according  to  the  original 
idea  of  its  establishment,  the  "University  of  London."  In  1837  the  government  institution  of 
the  "  University  of  London,"  for  conferring  degrees  on  graduates  of  University  College  and  Kiug'a 
College,  and  of  other  places  of  instruction,  was  est-ablished. 

+   "  Memoirs  by  Sir  Eobert  Peel."  vol.  ii,  p.  89. 
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House  of  Commons.  "  For  himself,  the  whole  of  his  political  life  had  been 
spent  in  the  House  of  Commons — the  remainder  of  it  would  be  spent  in  the 
House  of  Commons  ;  and,  whatever  might  be  the  conflicts  of  parties,  he,  for 
one,  should  always  wish,  whether  in  a  majority  or  in  a  minority,  to  stand  well 
with  the  House  of  Commons.  Under  no  circumstances  whatever,  under  the 
pressure  of  no  difliculties,  under  the  influence  of  no  temptation,  would  he 
ever  advise  the  Crown  to  resign  that  great  source  of  moral  strength  which 
consisted  in  a  strict  adherence  to  the  practice,  to  the  principles,  to  the  spirit, 
to  the  letter  of  the  Constitution.  He  was  confident  that  in  that  adherence 
would  be  found  the  surest  safeguard  against  any  impending  or  eventual 
danger,  and  it  was  because  he  entertained  that  belief  that  he,  in  conformity 
with  the  opinions  of  his  colleagues,  considered  that  a  government  ought  not 
to  persist  in  carrying  on  public  afiairs,  (after  the  sense  of  the  House  had  been 
fully  and  deliberately  expressed,)  in  opposition  to  the  decided  opinion  of  a 
majority  of  the  House  of  Commons."*  The  immense  cheering  of  the 
House  during  this  brief  speech,  and  at  its  close,  was  in  many  respects  a 
reflection  of  the  general  public  opinion  that  no  minister  during  a  short  term 
of  power  had  conducted  the  public  afiairs,  under  the  pressure  of  extra- 
ordinary difficulties,  with  greater  temper,  honesty  of  purpose,  and  strict 
adherence  to  constitutional  obligations.  "  After  a  conflict  of  four  months," 
says  M.  Guizot,  "  the  vanquished  had  grown  far  greater  than  his  con- 
querors."t  At  any  rate  we  may  acknowledge  that  there  was  no  individual 
amongst  the  victors  who  could  fairly  compete  with  the  fallen  minister  in 
those  qualities  of  practical  statesmanship  which  consist  not  only  in  knowing 
what  is  best  to  do,  but  how  and  when  to  do  it,  and  what  to  leave  undone. 
The  interest  which  the  country  generally  felt  in  the  duration  of  the  ministry 
was  not  very  vehement,  nor,  on  the  other  hand,  was  there  any  intense  desire 
for  its  fall.  After  three  years  of  excitement  tbe  people  rather  desired  a 
terra  of  repose.  An  intelligent  foreigner,  Von  Eaumer,  who  came  to 
London  at  this  time,  has  described  hia  sensations  at  the  contemplation  of  the 
public  calm  during  a  great  crisis.  He  goes  on  the  9th  of  April  to  the  public 
dinner  for  the  relief  of  decayed  actors.  The  toasts,  the  music,  the  spouting, 
and  the  cheering  greatly  amuse  him ;  but  he  says,  "  all  these  particulars 
lost  their  interest  with  me  in  comparison  with  one  thought :  In  this  very 
same  hour  the  ministry  was  dissolved ;  and  this  dissolution  was  not  (as  it  so 
often  is  in  France)  a  mere  concern  of  coteries  and  fracasseries,  but  had  a  real 
substantive  meaning,  and  tended  to  real  and  efficient  changes.  What  a  deal 
of  wit,  good  and  bad— what  angry  passions — what  hope  and  fear — what 
praise  and  blame — would  have  foamed  over,  like  champagne  mousseux,  in  such 

an  hour,  in  Paris !     Here,  not  a  trace  of  the  kind It  seemed  as  if 

all  that  was  passing  without  were  but  a  light  ripple  on  the  surface  of  the 
waters.  The  weal  of  England,  her  riches,  her  laws,  her  freedom,  seemed 
moored  to  some  immovable  anchor  in  the  securest  and  aerenest  depths  of 
ocean,  whence  neither  winda  nor  waves  can  ever  tear  them  loose.  The  clouds 
which  flit  along  the  face  of  heaven,  and  so  often  seem,  to  us  timid 
spectators,  to  portend  a  coming  storm,  may  here  be  regarded  as  but  the 

*  HaDsard,  vol.  xxvii.  col.  984, 
+  "Memoirs  of  Peel,"  p.  77. 
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passing  fleeces  of  a  summer  sky  ;  or  rather  as  the  proof  and  the  earnest  of 
an  equable  and  safe  state  of  the  atmosphere."* 

On  the  18th  of  April  viscount  Melbourne,  in  moving  the  adjournment  of  the 
House  of  Lords,  stated  that  the  King  had  been  pleased  to  appoint  him  First 
Lord  Commissioner  of  the  Treasury,  and  that  he  and  his  friends  who  had 
taken  office  had  received  from  his  Majesty  the  seals  of  their  respective  depart- 
ments. The  other  House  would  adjourn  to  the  12th  of  May,  as  some  time 
must  necessarily  elapse  before  ministers  in  that  House,  waiting  their 
re-election,  could  proceed  to  business.  On  the  12th  of  May  the  Houses 
accordingly  met.f  The  exclusion  of  lord  Brougliam  from  the  ministry,  by 
putting  the  Great  Seal  in  Commission,  was  necessarily  the  subject  of  popular 
wonder.  This  exclusion  was  not  to  be  explained  at  the  time ;  it  has  never 
been  satisfactorily  explained  at  any  subsequent  period.  The  ultra-liberals 
exulted  that  those  principles  which  the  Chancellor  had  proclaimed  at  the 
Grey  banquet  had  now  no  expression  in  the  Cabinet ;  the  friends  of  Educa- 
cation  and  of  Law-reform  lamented  that  the  energy  with  which  these  great 
objects  had  been  pursued  was  now  to  be  confined  to  the  independent  exer- 
tions of  a  peer  building  his  hope  of  success  upon  his  own  powers  alone.  It  was 
a  painful  situation  for  one  of  such  restless  activity.  To  deliver  elaborate 
judgments  in  the  Court  of  Chancery  ;  to  be  ready  for  every  meeting  of  tiie 
Cabinet ;  duly  to  be  in  his  place  on  the  woolsack  at  three  o'clock,  rarely 
abstaining  from  taking  a  part  in  debate  ;  after  the  adjournment  of  the 
House  to  sit  up  half  the  night  writing  out  his  judgments ;  occasionally 
to  dash  off  an  article  in  the  "  Edinburgh  Review ;"  discoursing,  writing, 
haranguing,  on  every  subject  of  politics,  or  science,  or  literature,  or  theology; 
and  then  suddenly  to  have  all  tlie  duties  of  official  life  cut  away  Crom  him — 
to  sink  into  the  state  which  he  of  all  other.s  dreaded  and  despised,  that  of  a 
"  Dowager  Chancellor ;" — this,  indeed,  was  a  mortification  not  very  easy  to  be 
borne,  and  we  can  scarcely  be  surprised  if  it  were  sometimes  impatiently 
submitted  to.  Nevertheless,  there  was  a  great  career  of  usefulness  before 
Henry  Brougham.  It  would  be  a  long  career;  and  thus,  after  the  lapse  of  a 
quarter  of  a  century,  we  look  back  upon  the  unofficial  labours  of  this  remark- 
able man,  to  whom  repose  was  an  impossibility  ;  and,  measuring  him  with 
the  most  untiring  of  recorded  workers,  deem  it  marvellous  that  he  has  ac- 
complished so  much,  and  with  few  exceptions  has  accomplished  it  so  well. 
He  very  soon  proclaimed  to  the  world  that  his  comparative  leisure  would  not 
be  a  season  of  relaxation.  On  the  21st  of  May  he  submitted  to  the  House  of 
Lords  a  series  of  resolutions  on  the  subject  of  Education.  His  speech  was  a 
most  elaborate  review  of  whatever  had  been  done,  and  a  practical  exposition 
of  what  he  thought  remained  to  be  done.  In  these  resolutions  will  be  found 
the  germ  of  many  of  the  principles  which  have  become  established  a.xioins 
in  the  education  of  the  people.  Tiie  main  feature  of  his  plan  was  the  esta- 
blishment of  a  Board  of  Education,  empowered  to  examine  into  the  state  of 
endowed  charities,  and  to  compel  a  due  application  of  their  funds.  Tliese 
resolutions  collectively  affirmed  that  altliough  the  number  of  schools  where 

•  "England  in  1835,"  vol.  i.  p.  77. 

t  The  Cabinet  as  formed  at  thia  time  was  the  same  as  in  the  list  given  at  page  381,  with 
the  exception  that  the  Great  Seal  was  in  Commission,  lord  Cottenham  being  appointed 
Chancellor  in  133(S. 
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some  of  tlie  elementary  branches  of  education  are  taught  had  greatly  in- 
creased, tliere  was  still  a  deficiency  of  such  schools,  especially  in  the  metro- 
polis and  other  great  towns  ;  they  maintained  that  the  education  given  at  the 
greater  number  of  the  schools  established  for  the  poorer  classes  of  the 
people  is  of  a  kind  by  no  means  sufficient  for  their  instruction,  being  for 
the  most  part  confined  to  reading,  writing,  and  a  little  arithmetic ;  they  called 
upon  Parliament  to  provide  efiectual  means  of  instruction,  doing  nothing, 
however,  to  relax  the  efforts  of  private  benevolence  ;  they  set  forth  that  for 
the  purpose  of  improving  the  kind  of  education  given  at  schools  for  the 
people  at  large  it  was  necessary  to  establish  proper  seminaries  for  training 
teachers.  The  resolutions  of  lord  Brougham  were  favourably  received  by 
the  Prime  Minister.  The  bishop  of  Gloucester  and  the  archbishop  of  Canter- 
bury expressed  their  general  concurrence  in  the  eloquent  and  instructive 
speech  of  the  noble  and  learned  lord,  but  they  contended  that  in  order  to 
make  education  real  and  useful  it  must  be  founded  on  the  basis  of  religion. 
Lord  Brougliam  said  that  lie  was  not  nnaware  of  the  difficulties  which 
surrounded  this  question  on  the  subject  of  religion ;  but  that  he  thought  he 
should,  at  a  future  time,  be  enabled  to  lay  before  them  a  plan  by  which  the 
objections  which  had  been  urged  would  be  obviated.  We  have  reason  to 
believe  that,  at  this  time,  an  office  analogous  to  that  of  Minister  of  Public 
Instruction  might  have  been  within  the  reach  of  lord  Brougham.  It  may  be 
doubted  whether  even  his  energy  could  have  surmounted  the  difiiculties  pre- 
sented in  the  religious  aspect  of  the  question. 

On  the  5th  of  June  the  great  measure  of  the  session  was  proposed  by  lord 
John  Eussell.  He  asked  on  behalf  of  his  Majesty's  government  leave  to 
bring  in  a  bill  to  provide  for  the  regulation  of  Municipal  Corporations  in 
England  and  Wales.  The  measure  proposed  by  the  government  was  founded 
upon  the  Eeport  of  a  Commission  apppointed  by  the  Crown,  which,  during  a 
year  and  a  half  of  laborious  and  minute  investigation,  had  inquired  into 
the  condition  of  more  than  two  hundred  corporations.  Lord  John  Russell 
quoted  the  conclusion  of  this  Report,  as  calling  for  a  safe,  efficient,  and 
wholesome  measure  of  Corporation  Reform  : — "  We  feel  it  to  be  our  duty  to 
represent  to  your  Majesty  that  the  existing  Municipal  Corporations  of 
England  and  Wales  neither  possess  nor  deserve  the  confidence  or  respect  of 
your  Majesty's  subjects,  and  that  a  thorough  reform  must  be  effected  before 
they  can  become,  what  we  humbly  submit  to  your  Majesty  they  ought  to  be, 
useful  and  efficient  instruments  of  local  government." 

The  Report  of  the  Commissioners  on  Municipal  Corporations  presents 
some  interesting  views  of  the  early  constitution  of  these  bodies.  The  diffi- 
culty of  accurately  describing  such  early  constitution  is  adverted  to.  Many 
of  their  institutions  were  established  in  practice  long  before  they  were 
settled  by  law.  The  examination  of  the  charters  by  which  a  corporation  is 
constituted  was  one  of  the  duties  prescribed  to  the  Commissioners.  In  some 
cases  their  Report  is  confined  to  an  enumeration  of  the  early  charters ;  in 
other  cases  a  summary  of  their  contents  is  given.  The  forms  of  the  municipal 
government  were  defined  by  an  express  composition  between  the  magistracy 
and  the  people  in  some  towns.  It  is  deemed  probable  that  the  powers  of  the 
local  govornmeut,  in  all  ordinary  cases,  were  exercised  by  the  superior 
magistracy,  but  that  in   extraordinary  emergencies  the  whole  body  of  bur- 
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gesses  was  called  upon  to  sanction  the  measures  which  interested  the  com- 
nmiiity.  The  difficulty  of  conducting  business  in  such  an  assembly  seems 
to  have  suggested  the  expedient  of  appointing  a  species  of  committee  out  oi 
the  larger  body,  which  acted  in  conjunction  with  the  burgesses,  and  which  was 
dissolved  when  the  business  was  concluded.  These  committees  afterwards 
becoming  permanent,  a  governing  body  was  created  which  in  process  of  time 
became  more  and  more  independent  of  the  general  community.  The  greater 
number  of  the  governing  charters  of  corporations  was  granted  between  the 
reign  of  Henry  VIII.  and  the  Kevolutiou.  The  general  characteristic  of  these 
documents  is  to  effect  directly  what  tbe  lapse  of  several  centuries  had  been 
gradually  accomplishing, — tlie  removal  of  any  control  upon  the  governing 
body  by  the  majority  of  their  townsmen.  Almost  all  the  councils  named  iu 
these  charters  were  established  ou  the  principle  of  self-election.  During 
the  reigns  of  Charles  II.  and  James  II.  many  corporate  towns  were  induced 
to  surrender  their  charters,  and  to  accept  new  ones  which  contained  clauses 
giving  power  to  the  Crown  to  remove  or  nominate  their  principal  officers. 
In  his  apprehension  of  the  sj)eedy  arrival  of  the  Prince  of  Orange,  in  October 
1688,  James  II.  issued  a  proclamation  restoring  all  the  municipal  corporations 
to  their  ancient  franchises,  as  contained  in  their  earlier  charters.  Since  the 
Revolution  the  charters  granted,  including  those  of  the  reign  of  George  III., 
exhibit  a  total  disregard  of  any  consistent  plan  for  the  improvement  of 
municipal  policy  corresponding  with  the  progress  of  society.  In  the  greater 
number  of  cases  the  corporations  had  gradually  parted  with  the  duty  and 
the  responsibility  belonging  to  good  municipal  government.  By  local  Acts 
of  Parliament  the  powers  of  lighting,  watching,  paving,  and  cleansing,  supply- 
ing with  water,  and  other  useful  piu-poses,  had  been  conferred  not  upon 
the  municipal  officers,  but  upon  Trustees  or  Commissioners,  who  were  em- 
powered to  levy  the  necessary  rates.  A  very  small  portion  of  the  funds  of 
the  corporation  was  applied  to  any  public  purposes ;  large  revenues  were 
devoted  to  the  support  of  what  was  called  the  dignity  of  tbe  corporate  body, 
the  due  sustenance  of  which  dignity  was  amply  provided  for  by  periodical 
banquets.  In  some  cases  tbe  corporation  divided  the  surplus  funds  amongst 
themselves.  Leases  of  corporate  estates  were  also  granted  at  low  rents  to 
the  favoured  few  in  those  boroughs  where  it  was  believed  that  public  and 
personal  property  were  identical.  It  is  more  painful  to  reflect  that  some- 
times charity  bequests  of  which  the  corporations  were  trustees  were  dealt 
with  in  the  same  corrupt  manner.  The  Mayor  of  the  borough,  annually 
elected  out  of  the  close  body,  was  the  chief  magistrate  ;  and  in  nearly  all 
the  corporations  criminal  jurisdiction  was  exercised  within  the  limits  ot  the 
borough,  and  quarter  sessions  were  held  for  the  trial  of  prisoners.  The 
Kecurder  was  appointed  by  the  coi-porution,  generally  upon  some  principle  of 
local  favouritism,  whicb  excluded  barristers  of  any  general  reputation  in  their 
pj-ofession.  A  High  Steward  was  tbe  grand  functionary  who  was  the 
medium  of  the  lofty  patronage  of  some  noble  house,  which,  by  the  present  of 
a  buck  for  the  Mayor's  dinner,  secured  the  willing  servility  of  successive 
magisterial  grocers  and  drapers.  The  maintenance  and  regulation  of  the 
borough  prisons  were,  of  course,  confided  to  the  municipal  officers.  But 
previous  to  the  establishment  of  a  system  of  government  inspection  by  a 
statute  of  1835,  it  was  impossible  to  imagine  any  more  horrible  dens  ol  filth — 
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any  places  of  confinement  more  repugnant  to  our  notions  of  the  discipline  that 
might  lead  to  the  reformation  of  the  offender, — than  these  city  or  borough 
prisons. 

The  Commissioners  of  Inquiry  found  that  there  were  two  hundred  and 
forty-six  municipal  corporations  in  England  and  "Wales.  Of  these,  two 
hundred  and  thirty-seven  formed  the  subject  of  investigation.  In  one 
hundred  and  eighty-six  boroughs  the  governing  body  was  found  to  be  self- 
elected.  The  ancient  corporations  were  elected  by  a  constituency  known  as 
freemen.  Birth,  marriage  with  the  daughter  or  widow  of  a  freeman,  servi- 
tude or  apprenticeship,  being  a  member  of  a  guild  or  trading  company,  gave 
a  claim  to  the  rights  of  freedom  or  burgess-ship.  In  the  greater  number  of 
cities  and  boroughs  the  freemen  had  ceased  to  exist  as  connected  with  the 
municipal  body.  There  were  some  places,  indeed,  where  the  freedom,  con- 
fiued  to  a  few  persons,  secured  to  them  valuable  privileges,  such  as  exemption 
from  tolls.  But  in  nearly  all  cities  and  boroughs  where  freemen  were  recoi^- 
nized  they  possessed  the  pernicious  right  of  exclusive  trading  within  the 
limits  of  the  municipality.  The  Commissioners  often  found  that  the  freemen 
had  long  ceased  to  consider  themselves  as  forming  any  part  of  the  corpora- 
tion, which  term  in  popular  language  was  exclusively  applied  to  the  ruling 
body.  One  of  the  greatest  struggles  during  the  passage  of  the  Eeform  Bill 
was  to  preserve  what  were  called  the  rights  of  the  freemen.  It  was  a  con- 
test for  the  maintenance  of  those  exclusive  privileges  injurious  to  the  excluded 
many,  corrupting  to  the  privileged  few,  which  it  was  the  object  of  Municipal 
Eeform  to  abolish.  In  many  cases  the  freemen  were  non-resident,  but  were  per- 
sons unconnected  with  the  town  who  were  appointed  to  maintain  the  interests 
of  particular  families.  Where  the  freemen  were  resident  and  had  exclusive 
privileges,  the  dues  from  non-freemen,  as  at  Liverpool,  were  so  onerous,  that 
they  had  little  chance  of  competition  with  their  enfranchised  townsmen. 
Where  the  freemen  generally  had  a  voice  in  the  election  of  municipal 
officers,  the  corruption  at  the  annual  elections,  wiiether  by  liquor  or  by 
money,  was  so  great,  that  the  lower  class  of  freemen  became  systematically 
demoralised. 

Looking  then  at  the  inquiry  into  Municipal  Corporations  as  bringing  to 
light  in  the  greater  number  of  cases  a  system  which,  to  say  the  least,  was  a 
gross  imposture,  we  can  scarcely  be  surprised  that  the  Commissioners,  in 
winding  up  their  Eeport,  should  have  used  some  very  expressive  words :  "  We 
report  to  your  Majesty  that  there  prevails  amongst  the  inhabitants  of  a  great 
majority  of  the  incorporated  towns,  a  general  and  in  our  opinion  a  just 
dissatisfaction  with  their  Municipal  Institutions ;  a  distrust  of  the  self 
elected  Municipal  Councils,  whose  powers  are  subject  to  no  popular  control, 
and  whose  acts  and  proceedings,  being  secret,  are  unchecked  by  the  influ- 
'.Dce  of  public  opinion  ;  a  distrust  of  the  Municipal  Magistracy,  tainting  with 
suspicion  the  local  administration  of  justice,  and  often  accompanied  with 
contempt  of  the  persons  by  whom  the  law  is  administered ;  a  discontent 
under  the  burdens  of  local  taxation,  while  revenues  that  ought  to  be  applied 
for  the  public  advantage  are  diverted  from  their  legitimate  use,  and  are 
sometimes  wastefuUy  bestowed  for  the  benefit  of  individuals,  sometimes 
squandered  for  purposes  injurious  to  the  character  and  morals  of  the 
[jeople." 
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The  great  object  of  the  bill  proposed  by  lord  John  Russell  .was  to  open  a 
free  course  to  the  beneficial  operation  of  those  subordinate  bodies  in  the 
government  of  the  country  which  were  provided  in  our  ancient  institutions 
as  an  essential  counterpoise  to  the  central  authority.  It  has  been  truly  said 
that  the  diffusion  of  political  duties  and  political  powers  over  every  part  of 
the  body  politic  is  like  the  circulation  of  the  blood  throughout  the  natural 
body.  In  the  case  of  municipal  corporations  that  healthful  circulation  was 
essentially  impeded  by  chronic  diseases  which  required  no  timid  practice 
effectually  to  subdue.  The  object  of  the  Municipal  Eeform  Bill  was  to  place 
the  government  of  the  towns  really  in  the  hands  of  the  citizens  themselves  ; 
to  make  them  the  guardians  of  their  own  property  and  pecuniary  interests ; 
to  give  to  them  the  right  of  making  a  selection  of  qualified  persons  from 
whom  the  magistrates  were  to  be  chosen;  in  a  word,  to  put  an  end  to  power 
without  responsibility. 

We  may  judge  of  the  opposition  which  the  Bill  of  Corporation  Eeform 
was  likely  to  encounter  from  the  mode  in  which  it  was  regarded  by  lord 
EldoQ :  "  Its  interference  with  vested  rights  shocked  his  sense  of  equity  even 
more  than  the  sweeping  clauses  of  the  Eeform  Act."  To  regard,  he  said, 
ancient  charters  as  so  many  bits  of  decayed  parchment  was,  in  his  eyes,  "  a 
crowning  iniquity."  *  At  this  distance  of  time  it  is  scarcely  necessary  to 
trace  the  course  of  the  Municipal  Eeform  Bill  through  both  Houses  of 
Parliament.  The  measure  was  in  the  House  of  Commons  from  the  5th  of 
June  to  the  20th  of  July  ;  the  great  battles  were  fought  in  Committee  after 
the  Bill  had  been  read  a  second  time  on  the  15th  of  June.  The  chief  struggle 
was  for  the  preservation  of  the  existing  rights,  privileges,  and  property  of 
freemen.  Upon  the  third  reading  there  was  an  instructive  exposition  by 
sirEichard  Vyvyan,  the  Member  for  Bristol,  of  the  great  principle  upon  which 
the  Bill  was  to  be  shown  by  the  strictest  of  all  logical  proof  to  be  utterly 
subversive  of  the  Constitution  :  "  It  was  the  vice  of  the  present  Bill  that  at 
the  expense  of  one  principle  it  went  to  set  up  another.  It  was  an  attempt 
to  set  up  generally  the  republican  principle  of  representation  upon  the  ruin 
of  the  principle  of  vested  right.  It  was  against  that  principle  of  the  Bill 
that  he  mainly  protested,  although  he  considered  it  vicious  and  dangerous  in 
many  other  respects.  And,  let  him  ask,  would  the  hereditary  aristocracy 
support  the  principle  of  a  Bill  which  was  against  all  hereditary  right  ? 
Would  the  Peers  now  declare  that  an  old  charter  of  incorporation  was  worth 
less  than  a  patent  of  nobility  on  which  the  ink  is  scarcely  dry  ?  The  Peers 
had  now  to  fight  their  own  battle.  The  first  step  that  they  took  in  this 
instance  would  be  irrevocable.  They  would  have  to  decide,  when  this 
Bill  was  sent  up  to  them,  whether  their  Lordships  were  to  be  maintained  on 
the  doctrine  of  temporary  expediency,  or  to  preserve  their  privileges  upon 
the  principle  of  vested  right."  f  The  third  reading  of  the  Bill  was  passed 
without  a  division. 

The  endeavour  in  the  House  of  Lords  to  impair  the  efficiency  of  the 
measure  for  Municipal  Eeform  was  sufficiently  prosperous  to  produce  the 
danger  of  such  a  conflict  between  the  Upper  and  the  Lower  Houses  as  bad 


*  See  Twiss,  vol.  iii.  p.  246. 
+  Hansard,  vol.  xxix.  col.  740. 
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scarcely  before  occurred  since  tbe  time  of  the  Long  Parliament.  The  oppo- 
sition to  the  Bill  in  the  House  of  Lords  was  headed  by  lord  Lyndhurst.  It 
is  unnecessary  to  say  that  tlie  pre-eminent  abilities  of  this  great  advocate  were 
called  forth  in  the  most  striking  manner.  His  subtlety  was  far  more 
dangerous,  not  only  to  this  measure  but  to  the  government  which  had  adopted 
it,  than  all  the  impassioned  violence  of  certain  Peers,  who  seemed  to  have 
come  to  the  conclusion  that  this  was  a  fit  season  for  bringing  to  an  issue  the 
contest,  as  they  deemed  it,  between  aristocratic  and  democratic  government. 
Their  plan  of  campaign  appeared  to  be  carefully  considered.  It  might  have 
been  more  successful  if,  like  a  famous  charge  in  modern  warfare,  the  strength 
of  the  enemy  had  not  been  too  much  left  out  of  consideration.  They  called 
to  their  aid  an  irregular  leader,  who,  taking  the  sword  and  mace  of  an  old 
captain  of  condottieri,  laid  about  him  with  relentless  fury,  careless  whether 
he  damaged  his  own  cause  or  that  of  his  enemy.  On  the  30th  of  July,  when 
the  House  of  Lords  determined  to  call  in  counsel  to  be  heard  on  behalf  of 
certain  corporations,  sir  Charles  Wetherell  addressed  the  House,  which 
address  was  concluded  on  the  following  day.  His  violent  invectives  were  no 
doubt  contributory  to  the  adoption  of  certain  damaging  amendments.  But 
they  had  a  more  permanent  effect.  They  produced  through  the  country  an 
irritation  against  the  obstructive  powers  of  the  House  of  Lords.  The  people 
felt  that  the  permission  of  that  august  body  for  the  use  by  an  advocate  of  the 
most  insulting  expressions  toward  the  House  of  Commons  was  a  proof  that 
the  House  of  Lords  was  out  of  harmony  with  the  spirit  of  the  age.  When 
the  amendments  of  the  Peers  were  sent  back  to  the  House  of  Commons, — in  a 
debate  in  which  lord  John  Eussell  expressed  a  sober  indignation  at  the  license 
which  had  permitted  counsel  at  the  bar  of  the  Peers  to  insult  the  other  branch 
of  the  Legislature,  and  sir  Robert  Peel  did  not  defend  the  language  of  the 
rash  advocate,  but  maintained  that  it  was  extremely  difficult  to  place  any 
restriction  on  what  counsel  might  please  to  express — Mr.  Eoebuek  maintained 
that  every  act  of  the  Lords  proved  that  they  contemned  and  hated  the  people, 
and  that  they  were  determuied  to  show  this  contempt  and  hatred  by  insulting 
the  people's  representatives.  The  quarrel  between  the  two  Houses  was  growing 
very  serious.  Lord  John  Russell  and  sir  Robert  Peel,  much  to  their  honour, 
took  the  part  of  moderators  in  this  great  dispute.  Sir  Robert  Peel,  especially, 
whilst  he  ccmtended  that  they  should  uphold  the  perfect  independence  of  the 
House  of  Lords,  expressed  his  willingness  to  make  some  concessions  which 
would  have  the  efi'ect  of  reconciling  the  differences  between  the  two  Houses 
There  were  free  conferences  between  a  Committee  of  the  House  of  Commons 
and  Managers  on  the  part  of  the  House  of  Lords.  After  the  last  conference 
on  the  7th  of  September,  three  days  before  the  prorogation  of  Parliament, 
lord  John  Eussell  recommended  that  for  the  sake  of  peace,  and  as  the  Bill, 
though  deprived  of  much  of  its  original  excellence,  was  still  an  effective 
Reform  of  Municipal  Institutions,  the  House  should  agree  to  it  as  it  then 
stood,  reserving  the  right  of  introducing  whatever  improvements  the  working 
of  it  might  hereafter  show  to  be  necessary.  The  Bill  for  Municipal  Reform 
received  the  royal  assent  on  the  9th  of  September. 

Lord  Eldon,  in  this  perilous  crisis  of  a  contest  between  the  Peers  and  the 
Commons,  lamented  that  his  infirmities  prevented  him  from  going  down  to 
the  House  of  Lords — not   to    conciliate,  not   to  reconcile  the    difi'erences 
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between  the  two  Houses, — but  to  grapple  with  the  proceedings  altoj!;ether, 
and  persuade  the  Lorda  utterly  to  reject  the  Bill.  Sitting  "  pale  as  a  marble 
statue,"  and  seeing  terrible  changes  gradually  darkening  over  all  he  had 
loved  and  venerated  in  corporate  institutions,*  we  may  venture  to  inquire  if 
the  outward  glories  of  municipal  power  thus  departing  were  as  dear  to  hia 
troubled  soul  as  their  ancient  charters  ?  What  wonderful  manifestations  of 
grandeur  were  presented  to  the  admiring  eyes  of  the  people  by  the  majority 
of  corporations  as  they  existed  in  1835  !  What  processions  were  there  on 
every  possible  occasion,  of  red  gowns  and  blue,  with  mace-bearer  and  beadle  ! 
To  walk  in  toged  state  to  church,  or  to  proclaim  an  election  writ,  or  to  open 
a  ginger-bread  fair ; — to  be  adorned  with  golden  chains  as  mayor  and  alder- 
men sitting  on  high  in  their  tribunals  at  quarter  sessions  ;  to  look  venerable, 
clothed  in  scarlet  and  fur,  at  solemn  supper  in  open  hall  like  the  Tudor  and 
Stuart  kings,  on  Fair-nights,  holding  the  Pie-powder  Court,  where  the  "  dusti- 
foot"  might  go  for  justice, — these  were  indeed  gorgeous  displays.  Magnifi- 
cent pageants  on  the  Mayor's  day  existed  in  a  few  provincial  cities  and 
boroughs:  Norwich  had  its  "  Whifflers"  and  its  "Dragon."  All  the  ancient 
and  modern  glories  were  to  depart ;  even  the  Mayor's  feast  was  to  be  an 
inexpensive  banquet,  not  defrayed  out  of  the  corporate  funds.  The  Mansion 
Houses  were  to  be  let  for  warehouses.  Well  might  the  good  ei-Cbancellor 
weep,  having  only  one  poor  consolation,  that  the  City  of  London  was  to  be 
spared  ;  that  its  Lord  Mayor  would  still  have  the  glorious  privilege  of  inter- 
rupting for  one  day  in  the  year  the  real  business  of  three  millions  of  people, 
to  assert  by  his  men-in-armour,  and  hia  pasteboard  Gog  and  Magog,  his  pre- 
tended rule  over  a  community  of  which  only  one-thirtieth  would  be  subject 
to  his  jurisdiction. 

•  Sae  Th-ibis,  vol.  iii.  p.  247. 
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The  disposition  which  had  been  manifested  in  the  Session  of  1835  by  tlie 
majority  of  the  House  of  Lords,  threatening  something  beyond  a  passing 
difference  with  the  majority  of  the  House  of  Commons,  became  stronger  and 
more  confirmed  in  the  Session  of  1836.  The  compromise  upon  the  English 
Municipal  Eeform  Bill  had  averted,  in  some  degree,  the  apprehension  of  a 
perilous  conflict  between  the  two  branches  of  the  legislature.  The  question 
of  Corporation  Eeform  in  Ireland  was  to  be  disposed  of  in  the  Session  of 
1836,  with  an  absolute  indifference  to  the  opinions  of  the  Commons.  In 
1835,  on  the  reading  of  that  Bill  a  third  time  in  the  Lower  House  at  so  late 
a  period  of  the  Session  as  the  13th  of  August,  Mr.  Sinclair,  a  Scotch 
member,  anticipating  the  probable  course  that  would  be  taken  by  the  Lords 
when  in  the  next  Session  it  should  be  sent  to  the  Upper  House,  said  that  it 
must  pass  through  the  ordeal  of  an  Assembly  in  which  the  laws  of  truth  and 
justice  would  not  be  set  at  nought, — in  which  vested  rights  would  not  be 
invaded, — in  which  no  bill  would  pass  for  the  destruction  of  the  Protestaut 
Establishment  in  Ireland,  by  transferring  the  influence  from  property,  which 
in  a  preponderating  ratio  was  in  the  hands  of  Protestants,  to  Eoman 
Catholics,  wlio  in  point  of  numbers  would  m  most  cases  obtain  the  pre- 
eminence.* It  ia  easy  to  judge  from  this  declaration  how  sustained  and 
bitter  would  be  the  controversy  upon  the  subject  of  Irish  Corporations  in 
the  Session  of  1836,  in  which  a  new  bill  was  brought  in  and  passed  by  the 
House  of  Commons  on  the  28th  of  March.  On  the  18th  of  August  of  that 
year,  just  previous  to  the  prorogation,  lord  Lyndhurst,  who  had  with  infinite 
courage  and  ability  directed  the  triumphant  strategy  of  the  Tory  Peers,  took 

*  Hansard,  vol.  xxi.  col.  61B. 
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a  review  of  the  business  of  the  Session,  in  which,  with  unmeasured  sarcasm, 
he  taunted  the  government  with  its  failure  in  carrying  certain  measures  which 
had  been  recommended  in  the  Speech  from  the  throne  on  the  4th  of 
February.  "  And  this,  my  lords,  is  a  government !  Was  there  ever,  in  the 
history  of  this  country,  a  body  of  men  who  would  have  condescended  so  low 
as  to  attempt  to  carry  on  the  government  under  such  circumstances  ?  In  this 
House  they  are  utterly  powerless  ;  they  can  effect  nothing."  *  Sir  Eobert 
Peel,  in  a  dinner-speech  at  the  Merchant  Taylors'  Hall,  had  warned  his 
hearers  not  to  depend  upon  the  prerogative  of  the  Crown  or  the  influence  or 
authority  of  the  House  of  Lords,  as  bulwarks  against  the  storm  and  struggle 
of  events.  The  royal  prerogative,  the  authority  of  the  House  of  Lords, 
were  most  useful,  nay,  necessary,  in  our  mixed  and  balanced  Constitution ; 
"but  you  must  not  strain  those  powers."  The  dangerous  opinion  was 
gradually  gaining  ground  that  the  House  of  Lords  was  an  obstructive  body, 
and  that  their  policy  was  determined  by  the  will  of  some  one  peer  who 
dominated  over  their  general  inertness.  "  It  has  generally  yielded,"  says 
Mr.  May,  "  with  an  indolent  facility,  to  the  domination  of  one  or  two  of  its 
own  members,  gifted  with  the  strongest  wills.  Lord  Thurlow,  lord  Eldon 
the  duke  of  Wellington,  and  lord  Lyndhirst,  have  swayed  it,  at  dift'erent 
times,  almost  with  the  power  of  a  dictator."  t  Mr.  Hume,  in  the  House  of 
Commons  on  the  day  of  prorogation,  had  his  own  review  of  the  business  of 
parliament  during  the  twenty-eight  weeks  of  its  sitting.  He  was  not  alone 
in  the  expression  of  his  opinion  when  he  asked  whether  it  were  possible  that 
the  Commons  could  allow  the  Lords  any  longer  to  continue  their  opposition 
to  all  measures  of  real  reform  ?  They  had  lost  nearly  a  Session.  "  If  he 
lamented  one  thing  more  than  another,  it  was  to  see  the  high-minded  noble- 
men of  England  led  by  such  a  man  as  was  now  at  their  head."  Such 
personalities  were  not  confined  to  attacks  in  one  House  upon  members  of  the 
other  House.  The  bitterness  of  lord  Lyudhurst's  invective  stimulated  even 
the  placability  of  viscount  Melbourne,  to  "  refer  him  to  what  was  once  said 
by  the  earl  of  Bristol  of  another  great  statesman  of  former  times  (the  earl 
of  Strafford),  to  whom  the  noble  lord  might,  I  think,  be  not  inapplicably 
compared ;  and  of  whom  it  was  said,  '  the  malignity  of  his  practices  was 
hugely  aggravated  by  his  vast  talents,  whereof  &od  had  given  him  the  use, 
but  the  Devil  the  application.'  "  J  The  experience  of  the  Session  of  1836 
had  produced  amongst  men  of  moderate  opinions  a  very  unwilling  conviction 
of  the  necessity  for  remodelling  the  Upper  House.  The  altered  circum- 
stances of  the  succeeding  year  had  a  sensible  influence  in  assuaging  this 
dangerous  access  of  fever  in  our  constitutional  system.  But  an  equally 
beneficial  change  in  public  opinion  was  produced  by  the  calm  conviction  that 
this  had  not  been  "  a  lost  Session."  Several  measures  of  real  utility  had 
struggled  into  life  amidst  the  rivalries,  tlie  jealousies,  the  political  hatreds  of 
the  opposing  parties  of  each  House.  It  is  with  these  measures  and  with 
their  permanent  effects,  that  the  historian  of  the  progress  of  a  nation  is  best 
satisfied  to  deal,  leaving  the  course  of  party  struggle  to  the  annalists  of 
the  immediate  Present. 

*  HanBard,  vol.  xxxv.  col.  1293. 

t   "  Constitutional  History,"  vol.  i.  p    268. 

J  Hansard,  vol.  xxxv.  col.  1304. 
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Before  we  altogether  escape  from  the  bitterness  of  party  conflicts  in  the 
Bsssioua  of  1835  and  1836,  chiefly  excited  by  Irish  questions,  we  may  remark 
that  a  great  deal  of  the  heat  of  the  Conservative  party  is  to  be  attributed  to 
the  very  general  belief  that  the  "Whig  party  had  made  a  compact  with  Mr. 
O'Conuell  and  his  followers,  by  which  their  hostility  was  to  be  averted  on  the 
distinct  understanding  that  they  were  fully  to  participate  in  the  sweets  of 
office.  Upon  lord  Melbourne's  announcement  in  April,  1835,  that  he  had  been 
appointed  to  the  Premiership,  lord  Alvanley  asked  him  on  what  terms  he  had 
negotiated  with  Mr.  O'Connell?  Lord  Melbourne  answered  that  he  had 
made  no  terms  with  Mr.  O'Connell.  Nevertheless  in  debate  after  debate  it 
was  affirmed,  or  implied,  that  a  treaty  of  alliance,  offensive  and  defensive, 
between  the  Whig  government  and  the  Irish  Repealers  had  been  concluded  on 
the  last  accession  of  the  Whigs  to  power.  The  locality  where  this  negotiation 
was  completed  was  as  distinctly  pointed  out  as  the  house  at  TJxbridge  which 
was  the  seat  of  the  treaty  between  Charles  the  First  and  his  parliament,  or 
the  Orchard  at  Hal  where  Boufflers  and  Portland  settled  the  terms  of  the 
peace  of  Eyswick.  A  careful  topographer  does  not  hesitate  to  tell  us, 
speaking  of  St.  James's  Square,  and  of  No.  13,  Lichfield-house,  built  by 
Athenian  Stuart,  and  so  called  from  Anson,  earl  of  Lichfield,  that  "  here  the 
Whigs  and  O'Connell  often  met,  and  the  '  Lichfield-house  Compact '  witli 
O'Connell  was  formed  by  the  Wiiigs  in  1835."  *  Mr.  John  O'Connell  says, 
"  stupid  affairs  enough  were  those  meetings  in  the  dusty  unfurnished 
drawing-rooms  of  that  dingy  fronted  mansion."  They  got  lectures  on  pro- 
priety and  moderation,  and  vague  promises  of  great  things  to  be  done  at 
some  future  period,  and  some  glimpses  of  a  want  of  cordial  feeling  towards 
them  and  their  English  associates.  Of  the  compact,  he  says,  "  it  was  an 
utter  and  unredeemed  calumny.  No  such  compact  ever  was  made.  No 
engagement,  no  stipulation,  no  barter,  no  compromise  of  any  kind,  species,  or 
description,  took  place  then,  or  at  any  time."  f  Enough,  however,  was 
admitted  to  give  point  to  the  virulence  of  Lyndhurst  and  the  gentler  sarcasms 
of  Peel. 

During  the  short  administration  of  sir  Robert  Peel  he  submitted  to  a 
Committee  of  the  Hou^e  of  Commons  the  details  of  a  measure  for  facilitating 
the  settlement  of  the  vexatious  Tithe-question  in  England  and  Wales.  He 
proposed  to  establish  a  commission  to  superintend  the  voluntary  commutation 
of  tithe  in  parishes,  and  to  remove  the  impediments  in  the  way  of  an  easy 
accomplishment  of  such  voluntary  principle.  The  Committee  agreed  to  the 
proposed  resolution  for  a  payment  in  money  in  substitution  for  tithe,  to  be 
charged  upon  the  titheable  land  in  each  parish,  such  payment  to  be  subject  to 
variation  at  stated  periods  according  to  the  prices  of  corn.  On  the  9th  of 
February,  in  the  ses^sion  of  1836,  lord  John  Russell  introduced  the  govern- 
ment plan,  which  was  founded  upon  the  same  principle  as  that  of  sir  Robert 
Peel,  of  a  money  payment  instead  of  a  pnyment  in  kind,  but  differing  from 
it  as  establishing  something  more  effective  than  a  mere  voluntary  commuta- 
tion. By  the  measure  of  lord  John  Russell  a  voluntary  commutation  was  in 
the  first  instance  to  be  promoted  ;  but  in  case  of  no  such  agreement  a  couipul 

*  Cnnn'ngham,  "  Hand  Book  of  LonJon." 
t  "  RecullectioD.";,"  vol.  i.  p.  133. 
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Bory  commutation  was  to  be  effected  by  commissioners.  Tlie  object  of  the 
Tithe  Commutation  Act  which  was  finally  passed  was  to  assimilate  tithes  as 
much  as  possible  to  a  rent-charge  upon  the  land.  That  charge  was  to  be 
determined  by  taking  the  averages  of  the  corn-returns  during  seven  preceding 
years ;  and  a  fixed  quantity  of  corn  having  been  previously  determined  as  a 
proper  portion  for  the  tithe  owner,  the  amount  of  money  payment  was  to  be 
settled  by  a  septennial  average  of  the  price  of  corn.  The  opposition  to  this 
measure  assumed  no  party  character.  The  clergy  did  not  feel  their  interests 
to  be  invaded.  The  land  owner  and  farmer  had  for  years  complained  that  no 
institution  was  more  adverse  to  cultivation  and  improvement  tlian  tithes,  as 
Dr.  Paley  had  long  before  declared.  The  clergy  were  disposed  to  believe  that 
the  plan  of  the  same  sagacious  political  philosopher  to  convert  tithes  into 
corn-rents  would  secure  the  tithe-holder  a  complete  and  perpetual  equivalent 
for  his  interest.  This  measure,  with  subsequent  statutory  improvements,  has 
worked  successfully  under  the  management  of  three  Commissioners.  To  one 
of  the  most  wise  and  energetic  of  these  Commissioners,  the  late  Eev.  Hichard 
Jones,  may  be  ascribed  many  of  the  early  triumphs  over  the  difficulties  of 
carrying  this  measure  into  practice,  and  the  subsequent  general  conviction 
that  it  is  calculated  to  remove  all  grounds  of  discord  and  jealousy  between 
the  clergy  and  their  parishioners,  and  thus  add  security  and  permanence  to  the 
property  of  the  church. 

Another  measure  of  the  Session  of  1836,  which  amply  refuted  the  opinion 
that  legislators  in  either  House  could  only  look  at  great  social  questions 
through  the  mists  of  party,  was  the  passing  of  the  Bill  for  allowing  Counsel 
to  Prisoners.  The  final  debate  upon  the  Bill  in  the  House  of  Lords  was 
remarkable  for  a  most  honourable  declaration  of  lord  Lyndhurst,  that  his 
former  opposition  to  the  measure  had  been  converted  into  a  hearty  approval 
of  it.  In  an  interesting  volume  by  Mr.  Matthew  Davenport  Hill*  we  have 
a  succinct  and  very  complete  history  of  the  course  of  public  opinion  on  the 
question  of  counsel  to  prisoners.  He  shows  that  even  Judge  Jeffreys  had 
told  a  jury  that  he  thought  it  a  hard  case  that  a  man  should  have  counsel  to 
defend  himself  for  a  twopenny  trespass,  but  that  he  should  be  denied  counsel 
where  life,  estate,  honoxrr,  and  all  were  concerned.  It  was  not  until  1824 
that  any  attempt  was  made  in  parliament  to  remove  this  disability  under 
which  prisoners  laboured.  In  that  year  Mr.  George  Lamb,  the  brother  of 
lord  Melbourne,  brought  the  subject  before  the  House  of  Commons.  He 
was  supported  by  sir  James  Mackintosh,  Dr.  Lushington,  and  Mr.  Denman. 
Mr.  Canning  was  favourable  to  the  change,  but  the  speech  of  Mr.  Attorney- 
General  Copley  had  converted  him  into  an  opponent  of  the  measure. 
Sydney  Smith  in  1826  drew  a  picture  of  the  cruel  oppression  involved  in  the 
disability  of  the  prisoner's  counsel  to  address  a  jury  :  "  It  is  a  most  affecting 
moment  in  a  court  of  justice  when  the  evidence  has  all  been  heard,  and  the 
judge  asks  the  prisoner  what  he  has  to  say  in  his  defence.  The  prisoner,  who 
has  (by  great  exertions,  perhaps,  of  his  friends)  saved  up  money  enough  to 
procure  counsel,  says  to  the  judge,  '  that  he  leaves  his  defence  to  his  counsel.' 
We  have  often  blushed  for  English  humanity  to  hear  the  reply,  '  Your  counsel 

*  ' '  Suggestions  for  the  EepresBion  of  Crime,  contained  in  Charges  delivered  to  Grand  Juries 
of  Birmingham." 
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cannot  speak  for  you;  you  must  speak  for  yourself.'  And  this  is  the  replj 
given  to  a  poor  girl  of  eighteeu — to  a  foreigner — to  a  deaf  man — to  a  stam- 
merer— to  the  sick — to  the  feeble — to  the  old — to  the  most  abject  and 
ignorant  of  human  beings!"*  In  1834  the  Prisoners'  Counsel  Bill  waa 
introduced  into  the  House  of  Commons  by  Mr.  Ewart.  The  debate  was  on 
the  second  reading,  when  Mr.  Hill,  tlien  member  for  Hull,  secouded  Mr. 
Ewart's  motion.  The  measure  was  passed  by  the  House  of  Commons 
without  a  division,  but  was  rejected  by  the  Lords.  It  was  brought  forward 
again  by  Mr.  Ewart  in  1835^when  it  dropped  on  account  of  the  late  period 
of  the  Session — and  in  1836.  In  the  latter  year  it  was  carried  by  a  majority 
of  forty-four.  It  was  then  introduced  to  the  House  of  Lords  by  lord 
Lyndhurst.  It  was  on  that  occasion  that  he  made  his  honest  recantation  of 
his  former  opinion.  He  had  come  to  a  conviction  that  the  evils  and  incon- 
veniences of  allowing  counsel  to  prisoners  had  been  greatly  exaggerated,  and 
ought  not  to  be  put  for  a  moment  in  competition  with  that  which  the 
obvious  justice  of  the  case  so  clearly  demanded.  Twice  did  the  House  of 
Lords  debate  this  question,  but  the  measure  passed  without  a  division. 
Lord  Abinger,  formerly  Mr.  Scarlett,  might  have  great  doubts  as  to  the 
policy  of  the  Bill,  and  be  afraid  of  their  lordships  becoming  too  much  in 
love  with  theory ;  but  no  expression  of  doubt,  no  plea  for  delay,  could  stand 
up  against  the  united  opinions  of  such  men  as  lord  Denman,  lord  Cottenham, 
then  Chancellor,  and  lord  Lyndhurst.  It  is  a  remnant,  said  lord  Lyndhurst, 
of  a  barbarous  practice.  The  continuance  of  it  is  against  the  great  current 
of  authority.  It  is  contrary  to  the  practice  of  all  civilized  nations.  An 
alteration  was  essential  to  the  due  investigation  of  truth. 

We  have  incidentally  referred  to  the  important  Act  that  was  passed  in  the 
session  of  1835  for  effecting  greater  uniformity  of  practice  in  the  govern- 
ment of  prisons  in  England  and  Wales,  and  for  appointing  Inspectors  of 
Prisons  in  Great  Britain.  This  most  salutary  statute  was  founded  upon 
Reports  of  a  Select  Committee  of  the  House  of  Lords.  The  duke  of 
Kichmond,  who  was  the  promoter  of  this  inquiry,  laboured  most  assiduously 
in  the  collection  of  the  evidence  upon  which  the  measure  of  reform  was  to  be 
founded,  himself  with  other  peers  visiting  many  of  the  ill-regulated  dens 
where  the  old  criminal  became  more  hardened  in  his  iniquity,  and  the 
youthful  offender  was  systematically  trained  to  a  maturity  in  guilt.  The 
Eeportof  the  Lords'  Committee  proposed  that  entire  separation  between  the 
prisoners  should  be  enforced,  except  during  the  hours  of  labour  and  of 
religious  worship  and  instruction.  Many  persons  out  of  the  large  number 
examined  by  the  Committee  were  governors  or  chaplains  of  gaols  in  the 
country,  and  they  all,  without  a  dissentient  voice,  concurred  in  opinion  as  to 
the  contaminating  influence  of  prisons  as  they  were  then  conducted.  They 
held  that  the  associations  of  prisons  were  destructive  to  every  casual  offender. 
The  country  gaols,  especially  those  under  corporate  management,  could  only 
be  regarded  as  great  nurseries  of  crime.  There  was  no  religious  instruction, 
no  education  of  juvenile  prisoners,  no  employment.  The  county  gaols  and 
houses  of  correction  were  better  managed,  some  system  of  discipline  being 
observed.     But  none  of  the  gaols  in  corporate  towns  could  present  a  more 

*   "  Edinburgh  ReTiew,"  vol.  xiv.  p.  5,  quot8j  by  Mr.  HilL 
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disgusting  example  of  tlie  contaminating  influence  of  an  ill-managed  prison 
than  the  great  gaol  of  Newgate,  under  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Lord  Mayor  and 
Aldermen  of  London.  In  the  session  of  1836,  when  the  Inspectors  appointed 
under  the  Act  of  1835  had  made  their  first  Report,  the  management  of  prisons 
again  came  under  the  consideration  of  Parliament.  This  Report  drew 
attention  to  what  the  duke  of  Richmond  described  as  "  the  dreadful  state  of 
the  City  gaols."  The  visits  of  the  Inspectors  had  produced  a  correction  of 
some  of  the  most  striking  evils  of  the  country  gaols,  and  he  trusted  that  before 
the  next  session  they  would  find  the  great  gaol  of  the  City  of  London  not  in 
a  worse  condition  than  the  prisons  in  other  parts  of  the  country.  It  was  on 
this  occasion  that  an  earnest  conviction  of  the  horrors  of  the  gaol-system  with 
regard  to  juvenile  offenders  was  manifested  in  a  manner  which  promised  at 
no  distant  time  the  establishment  of  Reformatories.  The  marquis  of  Lans- 
dow^ne  acknowledged  that  although  this  country  abounded  with  the  means 
of  juvenile  employment,  yet  the  number  of  juvenile  offenders  exceeded  that  of 
any  country  in  Europe.  He  announced  that  lord  John  Russell,  the  Secretary 
for  the  Home  Department,  was  preparing,  at  least  as  a  matter  of  experiment, 
the  means  of  establishing  a  place  of  detention  having  the  character  of  an 
asylum  or  refuge,  where  children  yet  young  in  crime,  but  who  were  the 
victims  of  ignorance,  of  abandonment,  of  desertion  by  their  parents,  or  were 
totally  incapable  of  distinguishing  between  right  and  wrong,  should  be  saved 
from  condemnation  to  any  prison  whatever.  *  The  Act  for  tlie  Government 
of  Prisons  was  not  as  yet  extended  to  Scotland,  except  as  regarded  the 
appointment  of  Inspectors.  The  first  Inspector  of  the  Scotch  prisons  was 
Mr.  Prederic  Hill.  Prom  his  early  Reports  there  is  no  .difficulty  in  coming 
to  the  conclusion  that  they  were  absolutely  worse  than  the  worst  in  England. 
Dirt,  idleness,  drinking,  gambling,  fighting,  and  stealing  were  their  distin- 
guishing characteristics.  Prisoners  of  different  ages,  tried  and  untried, — 
thieves,  deserters,  persons  convicted  of  petty  assaults, — all  were  herded 
together,  almost  secure  from  observation,  and  wholly  unprovided  with  useful 
employment.  It  was,  says  Mr.  P.  Hill  in  liis  Report  of  1838-39,  "a  system 
under  which  the  smuggling  of  forbidden  articles  into  the  prisons,  smoking, 
drinking,  gambling,  swearing,  the  use  of  obscene  language,  stealing  from  each 
other,  cheating,  quarrelling,  fighting,  and  various  acts  of  tyranny,  are  of 
common  occurrence  ;  and  under  which  robberies  are  planned  to  be  executed 
after  the  offenders  shall  have  left  prison."  f 

One  of  the  most  important  measures  towards  a  more  complete  system  of 
national  statistics  was  brouglit  forward  by  lord.  John  RuRseJl  in  the  session 
of  1836.  On  the  12th  of  Pebruary  he  introduced  the  Bill  for  the  General 
Registration  of  Births,  Deaths,  and  Marriages.  At  the  same  time  he  brought 
forward  a  Bill  for  amending  the  law  regulating  the  Marriages  of  Dissenters, 
which  regulation  was  connected  with  the  establishment  of  a  General  Civil 
Registration.  With  regard  to  the  second  Bill  it  was  shrewdly  anticipated  by 
sir  Robert  Peel  that,  when  no  point  of  honour  was  concerned,  many  of  tho 
Dissenters,  particularly  the  female  portion  of  them,  would  prefer  being 
married  in  church.     There  were  no  intolerant   prejudices   opposed  iu  the 

*  Hansard,  vol.  xxxv..  Debate  of  August  12th. 

t  "  Crime  :  its  Amount,  Causes,  aud  Remedies,"  by  Frederic  Hill,  p.  180 
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le^iglature  to  the  passing  of  the  Bill  which  permitted  IMarriages  to  be 
solemnized  in  the  presence  of  the  district-registrar.  To  the  other  Bill  no 
stickler  for  antiquity  could  prefer  the  parochial  registry  established  by  Secre- 
tary Cromwell  exactly  three  hundred  years  before  this  measure  was  to  come 
imo  OLcration,  to  one  general  system  which  uuder  responsible  ofBcers  should 
supersede  the  variable  entries  of  sixteen  thousand  parishes,  so  often  lost  or 
mutilated,  and  so  difficult  to  be  referred  to  even  when  properly  preserved. 
The  important  ofiiee  of  Superintendent-Eegistrar  was  created  by  this  statute. 
The  Poor-Law  Unions  were  divided  into  districts  for  which  Eegistrars  were 
appointed,  with  a  Superintendent-Registrar  in  each  Union.  The  regulations 
by  which  a  complete  registration  of  births  and  deaths  is  accomplished  are  now 
familiar  to  every  father  and  mother,  and  every  occupier  of  a  house  in  which 
any  birth  or  death  may  happen,  who  are  bound  to  furnish  information  of  the 
fact  to  the  Registrar.  Mr.  Porter,  in  his  valuable  "  Progress  of  the  Nation," 
says,  "  The  establishing  of  a  department  for  the  systematic  registration  of 
births,  marriages,  and  deaths,  in  England  and  "Wales,  has  been  of  great  use  in 
the  examination  of  questions  depending  upon  various  contingencies  connected 
with  human  life."  Certified  copies  of  the  entries  of  births  and  deaths  are 
sent  quarterly  by  the  Registrar  to  the  Superintendent-Registrar,  and  by  him 
to  the  Registrar- General.  It  is  from  this  source  that  we  derive  the  knowledge 
of  many  most  interesting  facts  connected  with  the  progress  of  the  population 
— facts  which  the  scientific  knowledge  and  the  literary  skill  of  the  heads  of 
the  Registrar-General's  department  have  redeemed  from  the  ordinary  dulness 
of  statistics  to  constitute  some  of  the  most  attractive  reading  of  the  public 
journals.  The  Registrar-General's  Annual  Report  enables  the  legislature  to 
form  a  tolerably  accurate  estimate  of  the  increment  of  the  population  in  the 
decennial  intervals  of  a  census. 

In  this  session  there  were  two  most  important  changes  proposed  by  the 
Government  with  reference  to  journalism  and  the  general  commerce  of 
literature.  On  the  20th  of  June  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  moved 
"  that  the  duty  payable  upon  every  sheet  whereon  a  newspaper  is  printed 
shall  in  future  be  one  penny."  The  newspaper  stamp  for  many  years  had 
been  four-pence.  Amongst  the  opponents  of  this  measure  one  county 
member  complained  that  already  the  mails  were  so  heavily  laden  on  a 
Saturday  night  with  newspapers  that  it  was  hardly  safe  to  travel  by  them. 
The  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  had  anticipated  that  the  penny  stamp  would 
produce  quite  as  much  as  the  fourpenny  stamp.  "  If  he  is  right,"  said  sir 
Charles  Knightley,  "  then  the  quantity  of  newspapers  must  be  more  than 
trebled,  and  if  so,  there  must  be  a  tax  raised  for  their  conveyance."  The 
proposition  of  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  was  carried  by  a  majority 
only  of  thirty-three,  and  with  some  alterations  finally  passed  the  House  of 
Lords.  The  other  measure  was  a  reduction  of  the  duty  on  paper.  Lord 
Francis  Egerton,  himself  a  man  of  letters,  in  presenting  a  petition  before  the 
government  proposition  was  introduced,  claimed  for  this  subject  the  best 
attention  of  the  House  on  account  of  the  effect  which  the  state  of  the  law 
produced  on  literature,  especially  upon  cheap  literature.  By  the  Act  to 
repeal  the  existing  duties  on  Paper,  which  received  the  royal  assent  on  the 
13th  of  August,  the  varying  duties  according  to  tne  class  or  denomination 
were  merged  in  one  uniform  duty  upon   all  paper  of  three  halfpence  per 
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pound.  The  relief  to  the  publishers  of  cheap  works  was  as  timely  as  it  was 
important.  We  may  instance  that  it  came  to  save  the  "  Penny  Cyclopaedia" 
from  extinction  in  the  fourth  year  of  its  struggle  against  heavy  loss,  under 
the  opposing  conditions  of  paying  at  the  highest  rate  for  literary  labour,  and 
selling  at  as  low  a  rate  as  that  of  works  in  which  the  quality  of  the  authorship 
was  a  secondary  consideration. 

The  great  interest  of  events  at  home  after  the  French  Revolution  of  1830, 
has  precluded  us  from  giving  even  a  passing  notice  of  foreign  politics.  Since 
that  time,  indeed,  the  peace  of  Europe  had  not  been  materially  disturbed  so 
as  to  influence  the  political  action  of  the  British  Government.  Belgium  had 
quietly  settled  down  into  a  Constitutional  Monarchy,  subsequently  to  the 
fortunate  period  for  that  country  when  prince  Leopold  of  Saxe-Coburg  was 
chosen  king  in  1831.  In  that  year  the  boundaries  of  the  new  kingdom  were 
defined,  and  the  peaceable  possession  of  his  territory  was  guaranteed  by  the  five 
great  Powers  to  this  most  sagacious  and  discreet  of  sovereigns.  The  stability 
of  the  Belgian  monarchy  appeared  to  be  still  more  effectually  secured  by  the 
marriage  of  king  Leopold  in  1832  to  the  eldest  daughter  of  Louis  PhQippe, 
king  of  the  French.  At  the  close  of  the  parliamentary  session  of  1836,  it 
was  lamented  in  the  king's  speech  that  Spain  was  the  only  exception  to  the 
general  tranquillity  of  Europe ;  that  the  hopes  entertained  of  the  termination 
of  the  civil  war  in  that  country  had  not  been  realized.  Under  the  treaty 
of  Quadruple  Alliance,  whose  object  was  the  restoration  of  internal  peace  in 
Spain,  Great  Britain  had  afforded  to  the  queen  of  that  country  the  co- 
operation of  a  naval  force.  Ferdinand  the  Seventh,  who  died  in  1833,  had 
left  by  his  will  his  infant  daughter  Isabel  as  heir  to  his  throne.  The  queeu- 
mother,  Christina,  was  appointed  queen-regent.  The  brother  of  Ferdinand, 
Don  Carlos,  immediately  disputed  the  title  of  Isabel,  maintaining  that  by  the 
Salic  law  females  were  excluded  from  the  sovereignty  of  Spain.  The  civil 
war  which  ensued  lasted  till  1840.  The  partisaus  of  Don  Carlos  were  then 
finally  defeated ;  but  the  contest  was  attended  with  so  many  circumstances  of 
bittec  and  cruel  animosity,  that  the  Spanish  nation  became  greatly  demora- 
lized, and  the  old  glories  and  prosperity  of  the  country  appeared  to  be 
altogether  passing  away.  The  intervention  of  our  government,  and  the 
whole  scope  of  the  Quadruple  Treaty  of  1834,  were  the  objects  of  severe 
parliamentary  censure.  The  British  Legion,  under  the  command  of  lieutenant- 
general  sir  De  Lacy  Evans,  which  acted  with  the  consent  of  our  government 
in  aid  of  the  queen  of  Spain,  accomplished  some  brilliant  exploits,  and  was 
generally  successful  against  the  Carlist  troops ;  but  these  triumphs  were 
bought  with  severe  losses.  The  intervention  of  Great  Britain,  whether  direct 
or  indirect,  excited  little  sympathy  at  home  ;  for  popular  opinion  was  gradually 
reaching  the  conviction  that  the  safety  and  prosperity  of  our  country  were 
best  maintained  by  leaving  foreigners  to  fight  out  their  own  quarrels,  always 
provided  that  the  honour  of  the  nation  should  not  be  compromised  by  apathy 
or  inertness. 

During  the  six  years  in  which  Louis  Pliilippe  had  been  king  of  the  French, 
his  reign  had  not  been  exempted  from  solicitudes  of  a  more  painful  nature 
than  the  ordinary  cares  of  nionarchs.  In  the  first  two  years  of  his  rule 
events  had  been  in  some  degree  propitious  to  him.  The  duke  of  Reichstadt, 
the  son  of  Napoleon,  died  in  1832.     His  presence  in  France  might  at  any 
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time  have  raised  up  a  Lost  of  Bonapartists,  whose  niovementa  might  have 
been  esceediugly  dangerous  to  the  Citizen  King.  The  attempts  of  the  duchess 
of  Berri  to  excite  an  insurrection  in  favour  of  her  son,  the  duke  of  Bordeaux, 
had  signally  failed.  Freedom  of  debate  in  the  Chambers,  and  the  liberty  of 
the  press,  appeared  the  best  guarantees  for  the  security  of  the  constitutional 
government.  But  the  unrestricted  power  of  speaking  and  writing  was  not 
used  with  moderation.  The  licence  of  the  press,  and  the  occasional  hostility 
of  the  Chambers,  produced  a  counter-disposition  on  the  part  of  the  king  to 
struggle  against  what  he  believed  to  be  the  evils  of  the  representative  system. 
There  were  constant  changes  of  administration  since  Lafitte  took  the  reins 
of  government  in  November,  1830.  In  1831  Lafitte  was  succeeded  -by 
Casimir  Perier,  who  had  a  premiership  of  something  more  than  a  year  and 
a  half.  From  October,  1832,  to  September,  1836,  there  had  been  nine 
changes  of  ministry — Soult,  Guizot ;  Soult,  Broglie  ;  Soult,  Thiers  ;  Gerard  ; 
Bassano ;  Mortier ;  Broglie,  Humann ;  Broglie,  d'Argout ;  Thiers.  In 
September,  1836,  the  heads  of  the  cabinet  were  Mol^  and  Guizot.  During 
these  changes,  and  the  consequent  excitement  of  parliamentary  conflicts, 
there  had  been  more  than  one  conspiracy  of  which  the  great  object  was  to 
assassinate  the  king.  The  28th  of  July,  1835,  was  the  second  day  of  the 
fetes  to  commemorate  the  Eevolution  of  1830.  Louis  Philippe,  with  his 
three  sons  and  a  splendid  suite  of  military  officers,  was  riding  through  the 
line  of  the  National  Guard,  drawn  up  on  the  Boulevard  du  Temple,  when  an 
explosion  resembling  a  discharge  of  musketry  took  place  from  the  window 
of  a  house  overlooking  the  road.  Fourteen  persons,  amongst  whom  were 
marshal  Mortier  and  general  De  Virigny,  were  killed  upon  the  spot.  A 
shower  of  bullets  had  been  discharged  by  a  machine  consisting  of  twenty-five 
barrels,  which,  arranged  horizontally  side  by  side  upon  a  frame,  could  be  fired 
at  once  by  a  train  of  gunpowder.  The  king  was  unhurt.  The  police  rushed 
into  the  house  and  seized  the  assassin,  who  was  wounded  by  the  bursting  of 
one  of  the  barrels.  He  proved  to  be  a  Corsican  named  Fieschi,  who  main- 
tained that  he  had  no  object  in  this  wholesale  massacre  but  his  desire  to 
destroy  the  king.  Another  attempt  upon  the  life  of  Louis  Philippe  was 
made  in  1836,  by  a  man  of  the  name  of  Alibaud,  who  fired  into  the  king's 
carriage,  the  queen  and  his  sister  being  with  him.  A  third  attempt  was 
made  in  the  same  year  by  another  desperado,  named  Meunier.  In  the 
history  of  such  fearful  manifestations  of  wickedness  or  madness,  there  is 
nothing  more  remarkable  than  the  extraordinary  escapes  of  Louis  Philippe 
as  if  he  bore  a  charmed  life. 

More  interesting  at  the  present  day  than  these  brutal  attempts  at  assassi- 
nation was  the  failure  of  an  enterprise  which  contemplated,  without  any 
apparent  organization,  the  overthrow  of  a  strong  government  by  a  young 
man  of  twenty-five,  who  relied  only  upon  his  name,  his  abilities,  and  his 
daring.  Charles  Louis  Napoleon,  the  youngest  son  of  Louis  Bonaparte,  king  of 
Holland,  and  of  Hortense  Eugenie,  daughter  of  the  empress  Josephine  by  her 
first  husband,  had  so  dwelt  upon  his  boyish  remembrances  of  his  illustrious 
uncle,  that  when  in  1832  the  duke  of  Eeichstadt  died,  and  he  became, 
according  to  a  decree  of  1804,  heir  to  the  throne,  the  natural  course  of  his 
ambition  was  to  assert  his  claim  against  one  whom  he  regarded  as  a  usurper. 
Louis  Philippe  was  always  apprehensive  of  the  rivalry  of  this  young  man. 
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He  had  refused  him  permission  to  return  to  France  in  1830.  He  had 
farther  influenced  the  government  of  Rome  to  order  hini  to  quit  the  Papal 
territory.  Escaping  from  Italy,  he  resided  with  his  mother  in  the  Chateau 
Arenenberg  in  Switzerland,  where  he  devoted  himself  to  the  study  of 
politics  and  of  military  science,  and  became  known  in  Europe  as  a  writer  of 
diligent  research  and  unquestionable  ability.  "Whatever  study  he  pursued  and 
whatever  ideas  he  promulgated  had  evidently  some  bearing  upon  what  he 
implicitly  believed  would  be  his  great  future. 

The  ordinary  relatious  of  the  attempt  of  Louis  Napoleon — availing  himself 
of  the  general  unpopularity  of  the  king  of  the  French,  to  risk  the  result 
of  a  popular  commotion  to  overthrow  the  Orleans  dynasty — have  recently 
received  a  new  interest  from  the  official  revelations  of  M.  Guizot.  He 
relates  that  on  the  eyening  of  the  31st  of  October  the  Minister  of  the  Interior 
brought  to  him  a  telegraphic  despatch  received  from  Strasbourg,  dated 
on  the  evening  of  the  30th,  which  auuounced  that  about  six  o'clock  that 
morning    Louis    Napoleon    "  traversed   the   streets   of   Strasbourg  with   a 

party  of "     A  mist  which  enveloped  the  line  of  telegraph  had 

left  the  remainder  of  the  despatch  uncertain.  Guizot  and  the  Minister  of 
the  Interior  repaired  instantly  to  the  Tuileries,  where  they  found  the  whole 
Cabinet  assembled.  All  was  conjecture.  Instructions  were  drawn  up, 
founded  upon  many  possible  contingencies.  The  ministers  remained  with 
the  king  nearly  the  whole  night,  expecting  news  which  came  not.  During 
those  hours  of  suspense,  the  queen,  the  king's  sister,  the  princes,  entered 
again  and  again  to  ask  if  anything  had  transpired.  "  I  was  struck,"  says 
M.  Guizot,  "  by  the  sadness  of  the  king,  not  that  he  seemed  uneasy  or 
subdued,  but  uncertainty  as  to  the  seriousness  of  the  event  occupied  his 
thoughts ;  and  these  reiterated  conspiracies,  these  attempts  at  civil  war, 
republican,  legitimist,  and  Bouapartist,  this  continual  necessity  of  contend- 
ing, repressing,  and  punishing,  weighed  on  him  as  a  hateful  burden.  Despite 
his  long  experience  and  all  that  it  had  taught  him  of  man's  passions  and  the 
vicissitudes  of  life,  he  was  and  continued  to  be  naturally  easy,  confiding, 
benevolent,  and  hopeful.  He  grew  tired  of  having  incessantly  to  watch, 
to  defend  himself,  and  of  iindiug  so  many  enemies  on  his  steps."* 

The  next  moruing,  the  1st  of  November,  an  aide-de-camp  of  the  com- 
mandant at  Strasbourg  brought  to  the  perplexed  king  and  his  ministers  a 
solution  of  the  telegraphic  mystery.  Louis  Napoleon,  having  the  support  of 
a  colonel  who  commanded  a  battalion,  had  presented  himself  at  the  barrack 
of  a  regiment  of  artillery,  and  was  received  with  shouts  of  "  Long  live  tlio 
Emperor."  At  another  barrack  the  attempts  of  the  prince  upon  the 
fidelity  of  the  troops  was  repulsed  ;  and  he  and  his  followers  were  arrested 
by  the  colonel  and  other  officers  of  the  forty-sixth  regiment  of  infantry. 
The  affair  was  over  in  a  few  hours  without  bloodshed.  One  only  of  the 
known  adherents  of  Louis  Napoleon,  M.  de  Persigny,  his  intimate  friend, 
effected  his  escape.  On  ascertaining  the  result  of  this  rash  enterprise, 
queen  Hortense,  whoso  affection  for  her  son  was  most  devoted,  hurried  to 
France  to  intercede  for  liim  with  the  government.  From  Viry,  near  Paris. 
Bhe  addressed   her   supplications   to   the   king  and   M.  Mole.     M.   Guizot 

•  "Memoirs  to  illustrate  the  History  of  My  Time,"  vol.  It.  p.  197  ;  1861. 
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saya,  "  She  might  have  spared  them.  The  resolution  of  not  bringing  prince 
Louis  to  trial,  and  of  sending  him  to  the  United  States  of  America,  was 
already  takeu.  This  was  the  decided  inclination  of  the  king,  and  the 
unanimous  advice  of  the  cabinet."  The  adventurer  was  brought  from  the 
citadel  of  Strasbourg  to  Paris,  where  he  stayed  only  a  few  hours.  He  was 
then  taken  to  L'Orient,  where  he  embarked  on  the  14th  of  November  in  a 
frigate  which  was  to  touch  at  New  York.  The  sub-prefect  of  L'Orient 
waited  on  the  prince  when  he  was  on  board,  inquired  whether  he  would  find 
any  resources  when  he  arrived  in  the  United  States,  and  being  told  that 
none  were  at  first  to  be  expected,  the  prefect  placed  in  his  hands  a  casket 
containing  fifteen  thousand  francs  in  gold,  which  the  king  had  ordered  him 
thus  to  appropriate.  Louis  Napoleon  remained  in  the  United  States  till 
October  1837,  when,  hearing  of  the  illness  of  his  mother,  he  encountered  the 
risks  of  a  return  to  Europe,  and  was  with  Hortense  at  her  death.  The 
French  government  demanded  his  extradition  from  Switzerland.  The  Can- 
tons refused  to  comply ;  but  Louis  Philippe  enforced  his  demand  by  the 
irresistible  argument  of  an  army,  and  the  prince  withdrew  to  England.  The 
fashionable  circles  of  Loudon  regarded  him  merely  as  a  man  of  pleasure,  and 
he  was  popular  in  country  houses  from  the  spirit  with  which  he  could  follow 
hounds  in  a  fox-chase.  His  attempt  at  Strasbourg  had  only  excited  laughter 
here.  He  was  not  generally  regarded  as  possessing  any  force  of  character 
that  would  justify  a  lofty  ambition. 

On  the  31st  of  January,  1837,  Parliament  was  opened  by  Commissioners. 
The  most  important  passage  in  the  royal  speech  had  reference  to  the  state  of 
the  province  of  Lower  Canada.  It  is  unnecessary  here  to  enter  upon  the 
history  of  those  discontents  which  ended  in  insurrection.  Grievances  were 
removed,  and  revolts  were  put  down,  at  no  distant  period  ;  from  which  time 
the  course  of  events  may  be  regarded  as  a  whole.  Few  of  the  proceedings 
of  parliament  during  a  session  which  circumstances  had  rendered  unusually 
short  acquired  a  legislative  completion.  Lord  John  Kussell  proposed  the 
government  plan  for  introducing  Poor- Laws  into  Ireland.  The  dissolution  of 
parliament  interrupted  the  progress  of  the  Bill.  The  Chancellor  of  the  Exche- 
quer proposed  a  measure  for  the  abolition  of  Church-rates,  which  was  stre- 
nuously opposed,  and  finally  was  abandoned  by  the  government.  Lord  John 
Eussell  introduced  a  series  of  bills  for  the  further  amendment  of  the  Criminal 
Law.  These  also  were  to  stand  over  till  another  session.  Only  twenty-one 
public  Acts,  none  of  which  efiected  any  important  changes,  received  the  royal 
assent  of  king  William  the  Fourth. 

On  the  9th  of  June  a  bulletin  issued  from  Windsor  Castle  informing  a 
loyal  and  really  affectionate  people  that  the  king  was  ill.  It  announced  that 
he  had  sufi'ered  for  some  time  from  an  afiection  of  the  chest,  which  had 
confined  him  to  his  apartment,  had  produced  considerable  weakness,  but 
had  not  interrupted  his  usual  attention  to  business.  There  was  less  appre- 
hension of  a  serious  result  from  it  being  generally  known  that  his  majesty, 
previous  to  his  accession  to  the  throne,  had  been  subject  to  violent  attacks  of 
what  is  called  the  hay-fever.  This  malady  had  returned.  From  the  12th  of 
June  bulletins  were  regularly  issued  till  the  19th.  The  irritation  of  the 
lungs  had  then  greatly  increased,  and  respiration  had  become  exceedingly 
painful.     By  the  king's  express  desire  the  archbishops  of  Canterbury  and 
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York  prepared  a  prayer  for  liia  restoration  to  health,  which,  on  the  16th,  was 
ordered  by  the  Privy  Council  to  be  used  immediately  before  the  Litauy.  On 
Sunday,  the  18th  of  June,  the  symptoms  assumed  a  more  alarming  character, 
and  it  was  announced  in  the  bulletin  of  the  19th  that  his  majesty  on  that  day 
had  received  the  sacrament  at  the  hands  of  the  archbishop  of  Canterbury. 
On  Tuesday,  the  20th  of  June,  the  last  of  these  official  documents  was 
issued.  His  majesty  had  expired  that  morning  at  twelve  minutes  past  two 
o'clock. 

The  lapse  of  a  quarter  of  a  century  has  enabled  us  to  appreciate  the 
justice  of  those  parliamentary  eulogies  on  the  character  of  William  the 
Fourth  which  immediately  followed  his  death.*  Iq  the  House  of  Lords, 
Viscount  Melbourne  dwelt  upon  his  zeal  and  assiduity  in  the  discharge  of 
the  public  business  ;  upon  his  fairness  and  sense  of  justice — "  most  fair,  most 
candid,  most  impartial,  most  willing  to  hear,  to  weigh,  and  to  consider  what 
was  urged  even  in  opposition  to  his  most  favourite  opinions."  The  duke  of 
Wellington  bore  distinct  testimony  to  the  total  absence  of  vindictive  feelings 
in  the  late  king.  The  opposition  of  the  duke  when  prime  minister  to  the  views 
of  the  Lord  High  Admiral,  had  compelled  him  to  resign  that  great  office  w  hich 
he  was  most  anxious  to  retain;  and  yet  on  bis  accession  he  employed  the 
duke  in  his  service,  and  manifested  towards  him  the  greatest  kindness.  Earl 
Grey  described  him  as  truly  "a  Patriot  King" — one  whose  most  anxious 
desire  was  to  decide  what  was  hest  for  the  country  over  which  he  ruled. 
Lord  Brougham  entirely  agreed  in  what  had  been  said  of  the  amiable 
disposition,  the  inflexible  love  of  justice,  and  the  rare  candour  by  which  the 
character  of  William  the  Fourth  was  distinguished.  In  the  House  of 
Commons,  lord  John  Eussell  panegyrized  the  conduct  of  the  late  kiug 
towards  his  ministers  as  marked  by  sincerity  and  kindness.  He  was  in  the 
habit  of  stating  his  opinions  frankly,  fairly  and  fully ;  never  seeking  any 
indirect  means  of  accomplishing  an  object,  hut  in  a  straightforward  and 
manly  way  confined  himself  to  an  open,  simple,  and  plain  attempt  to  impress 
the  minds  of  others  with  the  opiuion  which  he  might  at  the  moment  entertain. 
If  his  constitutional  advisers  differed  from  him,  and  still  continued  to  be  his 
servants,  he  left  them  wholly  responsible  for  carrying  into  effect  the  course 
of  policy  which  they  recommended.  His  devotion  during  his  last  illness  to 
the  public  business  waa  the  same  as  it  had  been  through  his  whole  reign. 
Daring  a  period  of  great  suffering  whatever  required  immediate  attention 
received  immediate  notice.  On  the  last  day  of  his  life  he  signed  one  of  those 
papers  in  which  he  exercised  the  royal  prerogative  of  mercy.  Sir  Robert 
Peel  bore  the  same  testimony  to  the  king's  utter  forgetfulness  of  all  amuse- 
ment, and  even  of  all  private  considerations,  that  could  for  a  moment 
interfere  with  the  most  efficient  discharge  of  his  public  duties. 

It  is  impossible  to  read  these  testimonies  to  the  public  virtues  of  William 
the  Fourth,  given  by  the  most  eminent  men  of  the  two  great  parties  in  the 
State,  without  subscribing  to  their  general  truth.  They  did  not  overdo  their 
praise.  They  did  not  attempt  to  represent  their  late  master  as  a  sovereign  of 
eminent  ability,  of  a  highly  cultivated  understanding,  of  great  refinement. 
They  spoke  of  him  as  a  man  who  honestly  endeavoured  to  understand  the 

•  See  Debates  in  both  Honses  on  the  Queen's  Message,  Jnne  22 — Hansard,  vol.  xxxnii. 
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important  questions  upon  which  he  had  to  decide,  and  faithfully  to  do  his 
part  of  letting  his  ministers  work  out  their  own  policy  without  meddling  and 
without  intrigue.  It  was  certainly  a  beautiful  part  of  the  character  of  the 
king  that  he  did  not  treasure  up  the  grievances  of  the  duke  of  Clarence. 
Queen  Caroline's  Solicitor-General,  who  had  denounced  him  as  a  slanderer, 
became  his  Lord  Chief  Justice.  The  duke  of  Wellington,  who  turned  him 
out  of  a  lucrative  office  which  he  could  ill-afford  to  give  up,  was  retained  as 
his  Prime  Minister  when  he  came  to  the  Crown.  It  is  impossible  not  to  see 
in  how  marked  a  manner,  although  it  might  have  been  without  a  direct 
intention,  the  traits  most  dwelt  upon  in  the  public  character  of  William  the 
Fourth  were  in  forcible  contrast  with  the  public  and  private  life  of  the  Eegent 
and  of  George  the  Fourth.  This  contrast  was  evidently  in  the  mind  of  the 
preacher  who  thus  spoke  of  the  monarch  then  unburied :  "  When  he  entered 
into  his  palaces  he  did  not  say,  '  All  this  is  my  birthright ;  I  am  entitled  to 
it — it  is  my  due.  How  can  I  gain  more  splendour  ?  how  can  I  increase 
all  the  pleasures  of  the  senses  ? '  "  * 

We  have  noticed  one  slip  in  the  prudent  course  of  the  constitutional 
government  of  the  sailor-king— his  abrupt  dismissal  of  the  ministry  of  lord 
Melbourne.  This  mistake  has  been  ascribed,  and  perhaps  not  untruly,  to 
the  influence  of  the  family  by  whom  he  was  surrounded.  For  many  years 
the  duke  of  Clarence  enjoyed  as  much  domestic  happiness  as  the  Eoyal 
Marriage  Act  permitted  to  him.  Mrs.  Jordan,  one  of  the  most  fascinating 
of  actresses,  lived  with  him  in  all  the  relations  of  a  faithful  and  affectionate 
wife,  except  that  of  the  sacred  inviolability  of  the  nuptial  tie.  This  lady 
bore  him  ten  children.  The  world  did  not  look  unkindly  upon  this  union. 
The  five  sons  and  five  daughters  were  affectionately  cherished  by  their  father ; 
and  when  state  reasons  led  the  duke  of  Clarence  to  marry  in  1818,  the  excel- 
lent sense  and  kindly  nature  of  the  princess  Adelaide  of  Saxe  Meiningeu 
were  shown  in  her  treatment  of  the  Fitzclarences.  When  she  became  queen, 
her  own  court  was  a  model  of  correctness ;  but  the  presence  there  of  her 
husband's  offspring  was  no  offence  against  its  decorum,  except  to  the  few 
whose  strictness  bordered  on  uncharitableness.  This  family  were  freely  re- 
ceived into  the  highest  society.  There,  however  successful  had  been  the 
reforms  of  the  Greys  and  Eussells,  Toryism,  and  indeed  very  mild  Whiggism, 
looked  with  apprehension  upon  any  further  progress  in  the  battle  against 
decayed  institutions.  For  a  season  the  king  caught  the  fears  of  those 
around  him,  and  he  changed  his  government.  When  lord  Melbourne  re- 
turned to  office  he  had  not  to  complain  of  an  obstructive  power  behind  the 
throne. 

It  was  five  o'clock  on  the  morning  of  the  20th  of  June  when  the  doors 
of  Kensington  Palace,  where  the  princess  Victoria  dwelt  with  her  mother, 
were  opened  to  the  archbishop  of  Canterbury,  the  Lord  Chamberlain,  and  the 
physician  of  William  IV.,  Sir  Henry  Halfbrd.  They  had  come  direct  from 
the  darit  chamber  of  death  at  Windsor,  to  tell  the  youthful  princess,  who  had 
attained  the  age  of  eighteen  on  the  25th  of  May,  that  she  was  Queen  of  one 
of  the  greatest  amongst  the  nations.     The  intelligence  had  been  momently 

•  Sydney  Smith— "Sermon  at  St.  Paul'a." 
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pxpected.  The  household  was  astir  at  that  early  hour  of  the  sunny  inornins; , 
the  three  messengers  were  at  once  in  tlie  presence  of  their  Sovereign  Lady. 
Lord  Melbourne  had  :in  audience  at  nine  o'clock.  At  eleven  the  state  apart- 
ments of  Kensington  Palace  were  filled  with  members  of  tlie  Privy  Council 
of  the  late  king — Peers,  Cabinet  Ministers,  the  two  Archbishops,  the  Lord 
Mayor  of  London,  Eight  Honourable  Commoners.  The  duke  of  Cumberland, 
now  king  of  Hanover,  and  the  duke  of  Sussex,  were  conspicuous  m  that 
historical  group  which  Wilkie  has  painted.  The  doors  of  the  Coun^'il 
Chamber  were  opened ;  and  Queen  Victoria,  entering  with  the  duchess  of 
Kent, — pale,  but  pei-fectly  self-possessed, — took  her  seat  at  the  head  of  the 
Council  table.  The  Lord  Chancellor  administered  the  oaths  prescribed  for 
the  sovereign's  accession ;  tiie  Privy  Councillors  took  the  oatiia  of  allegiance 
and  supremacy :  and  then  for  the  first  time  was  heard  by  her  assembled 
subjects  that  exquisitely  modulated  voice  which  for  a  quarter  of  a  century 
has  lent  a  charm  to  tlie  formal  jjcriods  of  a  speech  from  the  throne.  The 
opening  sentence  of  the  Queen's  Declaration  had  a  graceful  simplicity,  which 
appeared  more  like  the  natural  effusion  of  the  heart  thau  the  elaborate  com- 
position of  a  ministerial  adviser: — 

"  The  severe  and  afflicting  loss  which  the  nation  has  sustaiued  by  the 
death  of  his  majesty,  my  beloved  uncle,  has  devolved  upon  me  the  duty  of 
administering  the  government  of  this  empire.  This  awful  responsibility  is 
imposed  upon  me  so  suddenly,  and  at  so  early  a  period  of  my  life,  that  I 
should  feel  myself  utterly  oppressed  by  the  burden,  were  I  not  sustained  by 
the  hope  that  Divine  Providence,  which  has  called  me  to  this  work,  will  give 
me  strengtii  for  the  performance  of  it,  and  that  I  shall  find  in  the  purity 
of  my  inteutions,  and  in  my  zeal  for  the  public  welfare,  that  support  and 
those  resources  which  usually  belong  to  a  more  mature  age,  and  to  long 
experience." 

The  queen's  demeanour  on  that  eventful  morning  impressed  every  one 
who  was  present,  not  only  with  profound  admiration,  but  with  confident  hope 
of  a  glorious  future.  Truly  did  sir  Robert  Peel  say  of  this  demeanour  that 
there  is  something  which  art  cannot  imitate  and  lessons  cannot  teach.  There 
was  evidence  of  a  high  and  generous  nature  in  her  solemn  expression  of  regret 
at  the  domestic  calamity  which  had  just  occurred;  in  her  manifestation  of  a 
deep  and  awful  sense  of  the  duties  she  was  called  upon  to  fulHl ;  iu  the 
becoming  and  dignified  modesty  of  all  her  actions.  When  the  newspapers 
described  how,  on  the  next  day,  Victoria,  the  queen,  appeared  at  a  window  over- 
looking the  courtyard  of  St.  James's  Palace,  "  dressed  in  black  silk,  with  a 
crape  scarf  over  her  white  tippet,  and  a  little  black  chip  bonnet," — «hen  they 
told  bow,  looking  "  paler  than  usual,"  she  wept  as  she  acknowledged  the 
plaudits  of  the  people,  such  plaudits  "as  never  could  be  surpassed"* — there 
were  few  amongst  her  subjects  who  did  not  put  up  a  prayer  for  the  happi- 
ness of  this  young  creature,  exposed  so  early  to  all  the  temptations  of  luxury 
and  all  the  bewilderments  of  power.  But  there  was  little  fear.  Tliere  was 
confidence, — as  she  had  been  brought  up  in  the  unobtrusive  simplicity  of  her 
mother's  life — as  her  natural  abilities  had  been  diligently  cultivated — as  from 
her  childhood  she  had  learnt  the  great  lessons  of  self-denial — as  she  was  well- 

*  "Spectator,"  June  24. 
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grounded  in  religious  principle — that  the  perils  of  such  greatness  would  be 
escaped.  Never  were  the  feelings  of  the  nation  more  nobly  expressed  than 
by  a  voice  from  the  pulpit  of  the  metropolitan  cathedral : 

"  What  limits  to  the  glory  and  happiness  of  our  native  land,  if  the  Creator 
should  in  his  mercy  have  placed  in  the  heart  of  this  Royal  Woman  the 
rudiments  of  wisdom  and  mercy  ;  and  if,  giving  them  time  to  expand,  and  to 
bless  our  children's  children  with  her  goodness,  He  should  grant  to  her  a 
long  sojourning  upon  earth,  and  leave  her  to  reign  over  us  till  she  ie  well 
stricken  in  years !  What  glory !  what  happiness  !  what  joy  !  what  bounty  of 
God!"» 

•  "  Works  of  the  Rev.  Sydney  Smith,"  vol.  iii.  p.  320. 
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1815  March  23  :  Treaty  of  Vienna  between  Great  Britain,  Austria,  Russia,  ar.a 
Prussia,  confirming  the  principles  of  the  treaty  of  Chaumont,  March  1, 
1 8]  4,  on  which  they  had  acted  ;  and  uniting  Belgium  to  the  Netherlands 
under  the  sovereignty  of  the  king  of  the  Netlierlands. 

1815  June  8  :  Federative  Constitution  of  Germany  signed  at  Vienna. 

1815  July  3  :  Convention  of  St.  Cloud  between  Mar.shal  Davoust  on  the  one 
part,  and  Wellington  and  Bliicher  on  the  other,  by  which  Paris  was  sur- 
rendered to  the  Allies,  who  entered  it  on  the  6th. 

1815  August  2  :  A  Convention  signed  at  Paris  between  Great  Britain,  Austria, 
Russia,  and  Prussia,  styling  Napoleon  the  prisoner  of  those  powers,  and 
confiding  his  safeguard  particularly  to  the  British  government. 

1815  September  14  :  A  Convention  entered  into  at  Vienna,  whereby  the  duchies 
of  Parma,  &c.,  were  secured  to  the  Empress  Maria  Louisa,  and  on  her 
demise  to  her  son  by  Napoleon. 

1815  September  26  :  The  Treaty  denominated  of  the  Holy  Alliance,  ratified  at 
Paris  by  the  Emperors  of  Austria  and  Russia  and  the  King  of  Prussia. 

1815  November  5  :  A  Treaty  ratified  at  Paris  between  Great  Britain  and  Russia 
respecting  the  Ionian  Islands,  which  were  declared  to  form  a  united  state 
under  the  sole  protection  of  the  former  power. 

1815  November  20  :  Peace  of  Paris  between  France  on  the  one  part,  and  Great 
Britain,  A  ustria,  Russia,  and  Prussia,  ou  the  other,  establishing  the  boun- 
daries of  France,  and  stipulating  for  the  garrisoning  of  several  of  the  for- 
tresses in  France  by  foreign  troops  for  thi'ee  years. 

1818  October  9  :  A   Convention   entered  into   by  the   great  powers  of  Europe, 

assembled  at  Aix-la-Chapelle,  ou  the  one  part,  and  the  Duke  de  Richelieu 
on  the  other,  whereby  it  was  stipulated  that  the  army  of  occupation  should 
quit  the  French  ten-itory  on  the  30th  of  Novemler  ensuing  ;  it  was  also 
agreed  that  the  remaining  sum  due  from  France  to  the  Allies  was 
205,000,000  francs. 

1819  August  1  :  Congress  of  Carlsbad. 

1820  October  20  :  Congress  of  Troppau. 

1820  October  24  :  Treaty  between  Spain   and   America  :    Floriila   ceded   to   the 

United  States. 

1821  May  6  :  The  Congress  of  Laybach,  which  had  been  for  some  time  attended 

by  the  sovereigns  of  Austria,  Russia,  and  Prussia,  finally  broke  up,  having 
issued  two  circulars  stating  it  to  be  their  resolution  to  occupy  Naples  with 
Austrian  troops,  and  proscribe  popular  insurrection. 

1822  August  25  :  Congress  of  Verona. 

1824  February  4  :  A  Convention  between   Great   Britain  aad  Austria  laid  upon 

the  table  of  the  House  of  Common.s,  by  which  the  former  agreed  to  accept 
2,500,000i.  as  a  final  compensation  for  her  claims  upon  the  latter  power, 
amouutiug  to  30,000,000i. 

1825  February  28  :  Convention  between   Great  Britain  and   Russia  ;  frontier  of 

north-west  coast  of  America  settled. 
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1825  April  17  :  France  recognizes  the  independence  of  St.  Domingo. 

1825  April  18  :  Treaty  of  Amity  between  Great  Britain  and  Columbia. 

1825  October  18  :  Treaty  between  Great  Britain  and  Brazil  for  Abolitiou  of  Slave 

Trade. 
1829  July  6  :  Treaty  of  London  between  Russia,  France,  and  Great  Britain,  for 

the  settlement  of  the  afi'aira  of  Greece. 

1829  September  14  :  Peace  of  Adrianople,  between  Russia  and  Turkey,  by  which 

Russia  acquires  the  protectorate  of  Moldavia  and  Wallachia. 

1830  May  7  :  Treaty  between  Turkey  and  the  United  States.      American   vesseL 

allowed  to  pass  to  and  from  the  Black  Sea. 

1830  November  2  :  The  independence   of    Belgium  recognized  by  England  and 

France. 

1831  The  Commercial  Union  of  the   northern  states  of  Germany,   known  as  the 

ZoUverein,  commenced  under  the  auspices  of  Prussia. 
1831   November  15  :    A  Treaty  signed  between  Great  Britain  and  France,  for  a 
settlement   of  the   points  of   dispute  between   Holland   and   Belgium,  to 
which  HoUan"d  acceded  March  13,  1838. 

1833  July  8  :  Treaty  at  Constantinople  between  Turkey  and  Russia,  by  which  it 

was  stipulated  that  the  Dardanelles  should  be  shut  to  all  foreign  vessels 
of  war. 

1834  April  22  :  Quadruple  Treaty  between   Great  Britain,   France,   Spain,  and 

Portugal,  in  support  of  the  two  queens,  Isabella  and  Maria. 

1835  Supplementary  Treaties   with   Portugal  and  Spain,  by  the  former  of  which 

the  Methuen  Treaty  with  Portugal  was  annulled. 

1840  July  15  :  Treaty  signed  in  London  between  Great  Britain,  France,  Austria; 

Russia,  Prussia,  and  Turkey,  for  the  settlement  of  the  dispute  between 
Turkey  and  Mehemet  Ali. 

1841  July  13  :  Convention  at  London  between  the  European  Powers  and  Turkey, 

by  which  the  closing  of  the  Dardanelles  against  ships  of  war  is  made 
general  to  them  all  while  Turkey  is  at  peace. 

1842  August  29  :  Treaty  of  Nankin   with  China,  by  which  several  ports  were 

opened  to  the  British  trade,  Hong-Kong  ceded,  and  aji  indemnification  of 

21,000,000  dollars  paid. 
1845  May   29  :    A   Convention   signed  in  London   between    Great   Britain  and 

France  for  the  suppression  of  the  Slave  Trade. 
184G  November  16  ;  Austria,  Russia,  and   Prussia   revoke  the  treaty  of  1815, 

constituting  Cracow  a  free  republic,  and  restore  the  territory  to   Austria. 

Soon  after,  the  kingdom  of  Poland   is  incorporated  with  Russia.      Great 

Britain,    France,   Sweden,  and   Turkey  unite  in   a  protest  against  these 

proceedings. 

1849  August  6  :  Treaty  of  Milan,  between  Austria  and  Sardinia. 

1850  February  27  :  Treaty  at   Munich   between   Austria,   Bavaria,  Saxony,  and 

Wurtemberg,  to  form  a  Southern  German  Union  against  the  pretensions  of 
Prussia. 

1850  April  19  :  Treaty  at  Washington  between  Great  Britain  and  the  United 
States,  respecting  a  ship-canal  through  the  state  of  Nicaragua,  to  connect 
the  Atlantic  and  Pacific  Oceans. 

1850  July  2  :  Treaty  of  Peace  between  Prussia  and  Denmark,  Prussia  with- 
drawing from  the  support  of  the  duchies  of  Holstein  and  Schleswig  ;  and 
on  July  4  a  protocol  was  signed  in  London  between  Great  Britain,  France, 
Prussia,  and  Sweden,  guaranteeing  the  integrity  of  the  Danish  territoriea 
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CHAPTER   XXII. 

8oci&l  condition  of  Great  Britain  at  the  period  of  the  Accession  of  Qaeen  Victoria — Occupation? 
of  the  People — Growth  of  Cities  and  Towtis — London — Increase  of  Houses — -Sujiply  o! 
Food — Improved  means  of  Communication  atfecting  that  supply — Cheapening  of  the  neces- 
saries of  life — Conveyance  of  Mails  by  Railways — Limited  Postal  accommodation — Public 
Health — Inquiry  into  the  Sanitary  Condition  of  the  Labouring  Classes — Exposure  of  the 
unfitness  of  many  Dwellings  for  healthful  occupation — Woi'krnoms  without  ventilation, 
such  as  those  of  Tailors  and  Milliners — Public  arrangements  influencing  the  Sanitary  Con- 
dition of  the  Labouring  Population— Neglect  and  ignorance  universal — Want  of  Drainage 
— Inadequate  Water  supply  for  the  preservation  of  cleanliness — Public  Baths  and  Wash- 
houses  unknown — Interments  within  the  precincts  of  large  Towns — Public  Walks  not 
provided — State  of  the  Factories — Number  of  Workers  in  Textile  Manufactures — Begin- 
nings of  improvement — Mining  Population — Employment  of  Children  and  Women  in 
Mines — Agricultural  Labourers — Operation  of  the  New  Poor  Law — Neglect  of  the 
Labourers  by  the  richer  Classes — Miserable  Cottage  accommodation — Dorsetshire  Labourers 
— Field  employment  of  Women  and  Children — Crime  in  Englaud  and  Wales — JuveniU 
Delinquency — General  state  of  Education — First  aid  of  the  State  to  voluntary  exertioup, — 
Increase  of  Schools  and  Scholars — Limited  ability  to  read  and  write  amongst  the  adult 
population — General  aspects  of  English  Society. 

In  the  celebrated  description  by  Macaulay  of  "  the  state  in  which  England 
was  at  the  time  when  the  Crown  passed  from  Charles  the  Second  to  his 
brother,"  he  rests  its  necessary  imperfection  upon  the  "  scanty  and  dispersed 
materials"  from  which  it  was  composed.  In  now  attempting  a  description  of 
the  state  in  which  the  United  Kingdom  was  at  the  time,  or  about  the  time, 
when  the  Crown  passed  from  William  the  Fourth  to  his  niece,  we  have  not 
the  same  apology  for  its  incompleteness.  The  materials  from  which  it  must 
be  composed  are  embarrassing,  not  from  their  scantiness  but  from  their 
fulness, — not  from  their  dispersion  in  scarce  and  curious  tracts,  in  private 
letters  and  diaries,  in  the  observations  of  foreigners,  in  estimates  of  national 
wealth  resting  upon  no  solid  bases,  in  county  histories,  in  meagre  news- 
papers, in  old  almanacs.  In  1837  we  were  passing  out  of  the  transition  state 
of  very  imperfect  statistics  to  the  period  when  every  asjiect  of  onr  social 
condition  was  to  be  delineated  ;  when  every  dark  corner  was  to  be  explored  ; 
when  every  fact  connected  with  Education,  Public  Health,  Crime  and 
Punishment,  Industrial  Employment,  Pauperism,  was  to  be  recorded  and 
tabulated ; — the  period  of  Commissioners  and  Bonrds — the  period  when, 
according  to  Sydney  Smith,  "  the  whole  earth  was,  in  fact,  in  Commission." 
Out  of  several  hundred  Official  Reports  we  may  to  some  extent  learn  what 
we  were  a  quarter  of  a  century  ago,  and  be  enabled  to  answer  the  question, 
"  Are  wc  improved  ?" 
VOL.  vni. — Si49. 


886  OCCUPATIONS  OF  THE  PEOPLE.  [1887. 

In  commenciug  our  survey  of  what  Shakspere,  in  his  famous  comparison 
of  "  the  state  of  man  in  divers  functions"  with  the  working  of  "  the  honey- 
bees," calls  "  a  peopled  kingdom,"  we  beg  to  repeat  what  we  said  at  the 
outset  of  this  History,  that  we  do  not  apply  the  term  "  People"  to  any 
distinct  class  or  section  of  the  population.  We  especially  protest  against  the 
abuse  of  the  term  "  People"  which  some  amongst  us  have  adopted  from  the 
modem  literature  of  France,  when  they  assume  that  the  non-capitalist 
portion  of  the  industrious  classes  are  exclusively  "  the  People."  The  intelli- 
gent public  officers  to  whom  has  been  committed  the  superintendence  of  the 
Census  during  the  last  twenty  years  have  classified  the  "  Occupations  of  the 
People"  as  the  occupations  of  the  entire  community. 

The  Census  of  1841  is  sufficiently  near  the  date  of  the  accession  of 
Victoria  to  furnish  a  tolerably  correct  estimate  of  the  various  functions  per- 
formed in  that  great  working-hive  of  which  she  was  the  queen-bee.  In  the 
spring  of  that  year,  out  of  the  entire  population  of  England,  Wales,  and 
Scotland,  amounting  to  nearly  nineteen  millions,  nearly  eight  millions,  male 
and  female,  were  distinctly  classified  by  their  occupations.  They  were  the 
supporters  of  the  residue  of  the  population,  including  children  of  all  ages. 
Speaking  in  round  numbers,  three  millions  were  engaged  in  commerce,  trade, 
and  manufactures ;  a  million  and  a  half  in  agriculture ;  seven  hundred 
thousand  were  labourers  not  agricultural ;  a  hundred  and  thirty  thousand 
formed  the  army  at  home  and  abroad ;  two  hundred  and  eighteen  thousand 
were  employed  on  the  sea  and  in  inland  navigation  ;  sixty-three  thousand 
were  professional  persons,  clerical,  legal,  and  medical ;  a  hundred  and  forty 
thousand  were  following  miscellaneous  pursuits  as  educated  persons ; 
seventeen  thousand  were  in  the  government  Civil  Service ;  twenty-five 
thousand  were  parochial  and  other  officers  ;  eleven  hundred  thousand  were 
domestic  servants ;  five  hundred  thousand  were  persons  of  independent 
means ;  and  two  hundred  thousand  were  almspeople,  pensioners,  paupers, 
liujatics,  and  prisoners.  This  wonderful  variety  of  stations  and  pursuits  con- 
stitutes the  distinctive  character  of  modern  British  civilization.  All  are  held 
together  upon  that  great  principle  which  Plato  sets  forth  in  emphatic  words : 
"  It  is  not  alone  wisdom  and  strength  which  makes  a  State  simply  wise  and 
strong.  But  order,  like  that  harmony  called  the  diapason,  is  diffused 
throughout  the  whole  State,  making  both  the  weakest,  and  the  strongest,  and 
the  middling  people,  concent  the  same  melody." 

A  very  large  proportion  of  the  three  millions  of  the  people  engaged  in 
commerce,  trade,  and  manufacture  were  necessarily  to  be  found  in  the  cities 
and  towns.  In  1811,  at  the  commencement  of  the  Regency,  there  were  in 
England  only  twelve  of  the  cities  and  towns  whose  population  exceeded  thirty 
thousand  ;  in  Scotland  there  were  four  above  that  number.  In  1841,  taking 
the  same  limits  of  places  as  in  1811,  there  were  thirty-one  cities  and  towns 
in  England  with  a  larger  population  than  thirty  thousand,  and  in  Scotland 
six.  In  the  course  of  thirty  years  the  London  of  one  million  ten  thousand 
people  had  become  the  dwelling-place  of  one  million  seven  hundred  thousand  ;• 
Manchester  and  Salford,  which  thirty  years  before  1841  numbered  a  hundred 

*  In  the  Census  of  1841  more  exteiuled  limits  of  London  were  given  as  adopted  by  th« 
Registrar-General,  which  gave  the  pojiulation  as  1,873,678. 
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and  ten  thousand,  held  two  hundred  and  ninety-sis  thousand ;  Liverpool  of 
one  hundred  thousand  had  reached  two  hundred  and  sixty-four  thousand ;  Bir- 
mingham with  eighty-five  thousand  had  added  a  hundred  and  five  thousand  to 
its  number;  Leeds  with  sixty-two  thousand  had  added  ninety  thousand; 
Bristol  with  seventy-six  thousand  had  added  forty-six  thousand.  Sheffield, 
Kochdale,  Norwich,  Nottingham,  each  under  forty  thousand,  had  about  doubled 
their  numbers.  Plymouth  and  Portsmouth  had  grown  in  a  less  proportion. 
In  Scotland,  Edinburgh  had  increased  from  a  hundred  and  two  thousand  to  a 
hundred  and  sixty-six  thousand ;  Glasgow  from  a  hundred  thousand  to  two 
hundred  and  seventy-four  thousand ;  Paisley,  Aberdeen,  Greenock,  had  doubled 
their  numbers,  each  exceeding  sixty  thousand.  Of  non-commercial  places  the 
extension  of  Brighton  and  Cheltenham  were  the  most  remarkable  ;  in  thirty 
years  they  had  quadrupled  their  populations.  The  growth  of  the  smaller 
provincial  seats  of  trading  and  manufacturing  industry  was  as  remarkable  as 
the  instances  we  have  selected  of  the  greater  places.  Of  the  sixty-eight 
chief  cities  and  towns  of  Great  Britain  whose  comparative  population  is 
exhibited  in  decennial  periods  by  the  Census  of  1841,  the  total  amount  of 
the  population  was  two  million  six  hundred  and  ninety-two  thousand  at  the 
commencement  of  the  Eegency,  and  five  million  three  hundred  and  forty- 
one  thousand,  three  years  after  the  Crown  passed  to  Queen  Victoria.  During 
the  period  of  thirty  years,  when  the  population  of  sixty-eight  principal  towns 
had  increased  100  per  cent.,  the  aggregate  population  of  England  and  Scot- 
land had  increased  only  54  per  cent.,  that  is,  from  twelve  million  to  eighteen 
million  five  hundred  thousand. 

The  one  million  seven  hundred  thousand  of  the  people  of  London  in  1 841 
were  inhabiting  two  hundred  and  sixty-three  thousand  houses.  Since  1811 
the  number  of  houses  in  the  metropolitan  district  had  increased  in  a  much 
higher  proportion  than  the  increase  of  population.  There  had  been  rapidly 
going  on  since  the  Peace,  not  only  in  London  but  in  every  part  of  the  country, 
that  want  which  appears  never  to  be  satisfied, — the  demand  for  more  houses, 
whatever  number  of  houses  are  built.  In  London,  during  the  half  century 
from  1811  to  1861,  there  has  ever  been  an  increasing  number  of  the  people 
ready  to  pay  rent, — people  beginning  housekeeping,  people  seeking  better 
house  accommodation  than  the  old  dwellings,  people  turning  their  city  houses 
mto  warehouses  and  daily  going  to  and  fro  in  search  of  health  in  suburban 
air.  One  of  the  most  curious  social  problems  at  the  period  of  the  Queen's 
accession,  as  it  had  been  the  marvel  of  several  previous  generations,  was  the 
apparent  difficulty  of  feeding  even  five  hundred  thousand,  much  more  a 
million,  a  million  and  a  half,  two  millions,  of  human  beings,  collected  together 
in  places  more  or  less  densely  peopled,  comprised  within  a  circle  whose 
radius  was  four  miles  from  St.  Paul's. 

In  1841,  the  metropolitan  district  of  the  Kegistrar-General  comprised  a 
population  of  nearly  nineteen  hundred  thousand  on  a  radius  considerably 
Emaller  than  that  of  the  plan  given  in  the  census  of  1831,*  which,  in  a  radius 
of  eight  miles,  comprised  a  population  a  little  under  eighteen  hundred 
thousand. 


*  The  little  Plan  we  give  (on  the  next  page)  is  of  eight  miles  round  St.  Paul's,  taken  fion) 
the  Pupulation  Returns  of  1831. 
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SUPPLY  OF  FOOD. 
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A  proclamation  of  Elizabeth  agaiust  the  extension  of  London  exliibits 
the  dread  of  the  Government  that  the  increasing  multitudes  "  could  hardl}'  be 
provided  of  susteutation,  of  victual,  food,  and  other  like  necessaries  for  man's 
relief,  upon  reasonable  price."  The  economists  of  our  own  day  have  showu 
how  visionary  would  be  such  a  dread  under  the  self-regulating  movements  of 
the  present  social  organization.  The  greatest  wonder  that  Loudon  presented 
to  a  New  Zealander  who  was  brought  to  England  some  years  ago,  was  the 
mystery  of  feeding  an  immense  population,  as  he  saw  neither  cattle  nor  crops. 
The  enormous  number,  and  the  fluctuations  in  their  number,  of  the  persons  to 
be  fed  ;  the  quantity  and  variety  of  the  provisions  to  be  furnished  ;  the  necessity 
in  most  cases  for  their  immediate  distribution  in  convenient  localities  ;  the 
accurate  proportion  of  the  supply  to  the  demand,  so  as  to  be  ample  without 
waste ; — these  considerations  point  to  the  difficulty,  as  well  as  the  paramount 
importance,  of  furnishing  their  daily  rations  to  a  host  far  greater  than  any 
army  which  a  commissariat  upon  the  grandest  scale  could  undertaiieto  sustain 
even  for  a  single  day.  "  This  object,"  says  Dr.  Wiiately,  "  is  accomplished 
far  better  than  it  could  be  by  any  effort  of  human  wisdom  through  the  agency 
of  men  who  think  each  of  nothing  beyond  his  own  immediate  interest, — who, 
with  that  object  in  view,  perform  their  respective  parts  with  cheerful  zeal, 
and  combine  unconsciously  to  employ  the  wisest  means  for  effecting  an 
object  the  vastness  of  which  it  would  bewilder  them  even  to  contemplate."  * 

What  appeared  to  the  economist  so  vast  an  undertaking  in  tlie  London  of 
1831,  must  at  the  first  glance  have  appeared  a  greater  difficulty  in  1841, 
when  the  population  had  still  gone  on  rapidly  increasing.  But  during  that 
decennial  period  the  means  of  communication  had  been  so  largely  increased 
that  the  certainty  of  the  supply  of  food,  both  as  to  its  abundance  and  the 
time  occupied  in  its  transit,  could  be  more  accurately  measured.  The  corn- 
barge  was  still  duly  sailing  from  thfl  maritime  counties  to  the  port  of  London 
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to  bring  the  produce  of  many  thousand  acres  for  sale  in  Mark  Lane  ;  the  steam- 
boat was  also  moving  up  the  Thames  to  bring  corn  quickly  from  the  ports  of  the 
Baltic ;  and  the  first  steam-ships  from  England  had  crossed  the  Atlantic  in  1838 
to  contribute  to  the  transportation  of  that  supply  of  foreign  produce  which  was 
scantily  poured  in  till  the  fetters  of  Protection  were  knocked  off.  The  cattlo 
of  Smithfield  were  still  travelling  in  vast  droves  from  the  north  by  Highgate, 
and  from  the  eastern  counties  by  the  Whitechapel  Road  ;  but  the  Birmingham 
Kailway  was  already  bringing  large  numbers  to  market  in  better  condition 
and  at  a  lower  cost  than  were  effected  by  the  drovers'  toilsome  march.  That 
railway,  and  the  few  others  that  were  gradually  being  opened,  brought  also 
to  London  large  quantities  of  country-killed  meat.  In  the  smaller  articles 
of  produce,  London,  by  the  agency  of  steam-vessels,  had  now  an  almost 
inexhaustible  supply  from  foreign  ports.  Fresh  vegetables  and  fruits  came 
to  Covent  Garden  Market  from  Portugal ;  the  Pas  de  Calais  sent  millions  of 
eggs  from  its  small  farms  ;  and  the  eggs  which  Ireland  exported  to  England, 
as  well  as  Scotch  eggs  and  English  eggs  brought  in  coasting  vessels,  justify 
the  calculation  that  the  London  population  had  in  the  first  year  of  the  Queen 
an  annual  supply  of  a  hundred  millions  of  eggs  collected  from  sources  which 
were  not  accessible  thirty  years  before.  In  1813  a  great  meeting  of  noblemen 
and  gentlemen  was  held  in  the  Thatched  House  Tavern,  St.  James's,  to 
establish  a  Fish  Association,  the  object  of  which  was  to  insure  a  better  supply 
of  that  luxury  of  the  wealthy  in  the  metropolis.  It  was  scarcely  in  the  con- 
templation of  this  meeting  that  the  humbler  markets  where  the  poor  con- 
gregate should  ever  have  an  adequate  supply  of  a  perishable  article,  then 
brought  up  the  river  by  hoys  dependent  upon  wind  and  tide,  or  carried  by 
stage-coaches  at  a  large  increase  of  the  first  cost.  It  has  been  stated  in  an 
interesting  little  volume,*  that  when  salmon  were  brought  from  Scotland  in 
sailing  vessels,  one  cargo  in  three  was  totally  spoiled  from  the  voyage  being 
protracted  by  adverse  winds.  The  steam-boats  were  in  1837  delivering  some 
hundred  tons  of  salmon  from  Scotland  to  Billingsgate.  A  few  years  later 
tlie  railways  from  the  southern  coast  were  rendering  the  turbot  and  the  sole 
almost  as  cheap  in  the  London  markets  as  in  the  fish-shops  of  the  fashionable 
watering-places  near  which  they  were  taken.  Within  the  last  ten  years,  the 
electric  telegraph  has  come  to  the  aid  of  the  railway,  by  apprising  the  fish- 
dealers  in  London  when  there  is  a  glut  of  fish — as  of  mackerel,  which  is 
sometimes  taken  in  extraordinary  quantities.  Instead  of  perishing  on  the 
shore,  the  mackerel  thus  finds  its  way  to  thousands  of  consumers,  "  alive, 
alive,  O ;"  as  the  itinerant  dealer  was  allowed  to  proclaim  on  a  Sunday 
morning  in  the  old  days  of  slow  conveyance. 

As  important  as  the  equalization  of  prices  in  the  necessaries  of  life  by 
improved  means  of  conveyance,  was  the  more  rapid  communication  beginning 
to  be  effected  in  the  transmission  of  letters.  The  Eailway  System  was  so 
far  established  in  1838,  that  an  Act  of  Parliament  was  passed  in  that  year 
for  providing  for  the  conveyance  of  Mails  by  railroads.  The  mails  between 
Manchester  and  Liverpool  were  conveyed  by  railroad  as  early  as  1830 ;  but 
between  London  and  every  town  in  Great  Britain  the  comparatively  slow 
mode  of   conveyance   continued  to   prevail.      Upon  the   reduction   of  the 

*  "  Our  Exemplars,  Poor  and  Rich,"  p.  123. 
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Newspaper  Stamp  from  fourpence  to  a  penny  iu  1835,  the  dispateli  of  News- 
papers through  the  post  oiEce  was  so  greatly  increased  that  some  of  the  mails 
were  obliged  to  run  without  their  usual  number  of  passengers,  the  contractors 
being  indemnified  for  their  loss.  The  addition  to  the  old  mode  of  conveyance 
enabled  day-mails  to  be  dispatched,  when  the  routine  of  the  post  office  had 
been  revolutionized  by  Rowland  Hill.  The  organization  which  was  necessary 
to  ensure  the  triumph  of  a  cheap  and  uniform  rate  of  Postage  was  so  little 
developed  when  the  Queen  came  to  the  throne,  that  there  were  only  three 
thousand  post  offices  in  England  and  Wales,  while  the  number,  of  parishes 
was  eleven  thousand.  It  was  estimated  that  a  fourth  of  the  population  were 
entirely  destitute  of  postal  accommodation.  Four  hundred  of  the  Eegistra- 
tion  districts,  the  average  extent  of  each  being  nearly  twenty  square  miles, 
were  without  a  post  office.  Tet  when  we  consider  what  was  the  cost  of 
postage  at  that  time,  we  may  possibly  come  to  the  conclusion  that  the 
facilities  afforded  for  sending  and  receiving  letters  were  ample.  The  number 
of  chargeable  letters  in  1839  was  in  the  proportion  of  four  letters  per  annum 
to  each  individual  of  the  population  of  England  and  "Wales ;  three  in  Scot- 
land ;  one  in  Ireland.  Large  as  this  number  may  seem  when  compared  with 
the  period  of  Mr.  Palmer's  reforms  in  1784,  when  the  first  mail  coach  left 
London,  we  can  only  judge  of  its  comparative  littleness  when  we  learn  that 
the  average  of  England  and  Wales. in  1861  was  in  the  proportion  of  twenty- 
four  letters  to  every  one  of  the  population  ;  nineteen  in  Scotland  ;  and  nine 
in  Ireland.*  A  representative  of  the  spirit  which  sees  nothing  but  evil  in 
every  great  social  improvement  wrote  thus  in  his  Diary  of  July  8,  1839 : 
"  The  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer,  in  bringing  forward  hia  Budget,  has 
proposed  that  the  postage  on  a  single  letter  should  be  reduced  to  one  penny. 
This  will  increase  the  number  of  idle  scribblers;  be  of  little  benefit  to  the  lower 
classes  who  seldom  have  occasion  to  write  ;  and  is  likely  only  to  advantage 
the  commercial  houses  and  bankers  who  can  well  afford  to  pay  the  postage."  f 
The  greatest  benefit  to  his  country  which  the  organizer  of  cheap  postage  has 
effected — a  benefit  which  he  may  contemplate  with  the  honest  pride  of  every 
man  who  feels  that  he  has  not  lived  for  himself  alone — is  that  he  has  given 
a  motive  for  education  to  "the  lower  classes,"  who  now  often  "have  occasion 
to  write;"  that  he  has  linked  together  the  affections  of  households  that  have 
become  separated  by  distance,  so  that  even  to  the  colonist  in  Australia  a  letter 
can  now  find  its  way  as  cheaply  as  it  once  travelled  from  London  to  Windsor. 
The  distribution  of  the  food  of  London  to  its  two  hundred  and  sixty-three 
thousand  houses  was  accomplished  more  by  the  agency  of  shop-keepers  than 
by  the  stall-sellers  at  markets.  The  costardmonger,  who  derived  his  name 
from  the  apple  which  he  sold,  was  still  the  great  purveyor  of  vegetables  in 
the  silent  streets  of  the  suburbs.  He  had  almost  wholly  passed  away  from 
the  busy  streets.  The  orange-woman  standing  on  the  pavement  with  her 
basket  had  nearly  ceased  to  traffic.  The  millions  of  oranges  that  steam  had 
brought  ripe  from  the  Antilles  were  to  be  found  in  every  quarter  where  there 


*  In  a  Lecture  delivered  at  the  Royal  Institntion  in  18C2,  Mr.  M.  D.  Hill  brought  together  it 
TBst  body  cif  interesting  facts  on  the  Postage  System,  which  we  trust  he  will  publish  in  goma 
pennaoent  form. 

t  Raikc's's  "Diary,"  vol.  3. 
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was  a  fruit-shop  or  a  stall.  The  public  places  of  refreshment  in  1837  were 
not  essentially  different  from  those  of  the  beginning  of  the  century  as  far  as 
regarded  the  chop-house  and  the  eating-house.  But  there  were  two 
important  changes.  The  institution  of  Clubs  had  materially  contributed  to 
the  luxurious  comforts  of  the  higher  classes  at  a  far  less  expense  than  that 
of  the  old  tavern ;  and  the  two  thousand  Coffee-houses  that  had  sprung  up 
in  London,  where  the  artizan  could  obtain  his  cup  of  tea  or  coffee  for  tliree 
half-pence  or  two-pence  and  read  the  newspapers  and  periodical  works,  was 
an  advance  indicating  a  very  different  state  of  society  from  that  which 
prevailed  in  the  exclusive  days  of  the  Regency. 

Valuable  to  every  class  of  the  London  population  as  was  the  partial 
cheapening  of  some  of  the  necessaries  of  life  by  the  gradual  equalization  of 
prices  produced  by  improved  conveyance,  the  physical  and  moral  condition  of 
the  great  bulk  of  the  people  would  have  been  little  improved,  as  long  as  they 
were  compelled  to  crowd  m  districts  undrained,  in  perishing  houses  ill- 
veutilated,  in  pestilential  courts  and  alleys  from  which  typhus  especially 
and  every  form  of  contagious  and  epidemic  disease  never  departed.  It  is 
difficult,  with  all  the  recorded  experience  of  the  better  time  that  has  suc- 
ceeded the  first  awakening  to  the  consideration  of  the  great  question  of 
Public  Health,  to  believe  that  we  are  only  looking  back  a  quarter  of  a  century 
when  we  trace  what  the  humbler  classes  of  London,  and  of  all  other  great 
towns,  were  enduring  when  Victoria  became  our  Sovereign.  Three  years 
before  her  Majesty's  Accession,  the  public  mind  was  roused,  in  some  degree, 
to  the  consideration  of  this  evil  in  the  metropolis  by  a  distinguished 
architect,  Mr.  Sydney  Smirke ;  and  before  a  road  was  made  from  the  east  end 
of  Oxford-street  direct  to  Holborn,  he  pointed  out  that  there  was  a  district — 
known  by  the  names  of  The  Eookery  and  the  Holy  Land, — the  retreat  ol 
wretchedness,  the  nest  of  disease,  the  nursery  and  sanctuary  of  vice.  There 
was  scarcely  a  single  sewer  in  any  part  of  it.  Where  the  plague  once  raged 
there  was  then  constant  fever.  Tliere  were  houses  in  which  squalid  families 
were  lodged  in  the  proportion  of  twenty-four  adults  and  thirty  children  to 
nine  small  rooms.  There  were  Lodging  Houses  in  which  sixty  persons 
occupied  nightly  a  pestilential  den  of  filth  and  depravity.  There  were  many 
such  places  in  other  quarters  of  the  town.  Under  the  authority  of  the  Poor 
Law  Commissioners  in  1838,  Dr.  Arnott  and  Dr.  Kay  made  a  laborious  investi- 
gation into  the  prevalence  of  fever  in  the  metropolis;  and  Dr.  South  wood  Smith 
carried  on  similar  inquiries  into  some  of  the  causes  of  sickness  and  mortality 
to  which  the  poor  are  peculiarly  exposed.  When  their  Beports  were  pub- 
lished, even  thoughtful  men,  as  well  as  those  who  had  rarely  looked  below 
the  glittering  surface  of  society,  were  little  prepared  for  such  a  revelation  of 
the  details  of  the  mass  of  vice,  misery,  and  disease,  which  existed  in  close 
contiguity  with  the  most  opulent  parts  of  the  great  city.  In  1839  an  Ad- 
dress to  her  Majesty  from  the  House  of  Lords,  prayed  that  a  similar  inquiry 
should  be  instituted  with  regard  to  the  labouring  classes  in  other  parts  of 
England  and  Wales ;  and  such  an  inquiry  was  in  1840  required  to  be 
extended  to  Scotland.  This  duty  was  undertaken  by  the  Poor  Law  Commis- 
sion ;  and  their  Eeport,  prepared  by  Mr.  Chadwick,  embraced  the  evidence 
not  only  of  their  Assistant  Commissioners,  but  of  numerous  medical  men  of 
the  highest  authority.    The  miserable  dens  of  the  working  classes  in  London. 
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inliabited  not  exclusively  by  tlie  lowest  in  condition  and  in  morals,  were  not 
unfrequently  surrounded  Ly  the  luxurious  mansions  of  tlie  rich  and  fashion- 
able, and  commonly  by  the  well-constructed  houses  of  the  middle  ranks. 
The  proportions  in  which  each  class  bore  up  against  the  ills  which  flesh  is 
heir  to  are  indicated,  however  imperfectly,  by  returns  of  the  comparative 
mortality  amongst  the  average  of  a  town  population.  The  lowest  in  the 
.scale  of  well-being  indicated  by  duration  of  life  were  the  mechanics, 
labourers,  and  their  families  ;  the  highest  in  the  scale  were  the  famiUes  of  the 
gentry  and  professional  persons  ;  the  medium  place  was  that  of  the  tradesmen 
and  their  families.  Comparative  poverty,  no  doubt,  had  a  large  share  in  this 
result ;  but  the  peculiar  character  of  the  dwellings  of  each,  and  the  habits  of 
tilth  and  intemperance  induced  by  the  total  unfitness  of  many  tenements  for 
healthful  occupation,  had  a  much  larger  share  in  that  astounding  difi'erence 
in  the  death-rate,  which  showed  that  the  families  of  the  most  opulent  classes 
lived  twice  as  long  as  those  of  their  least  fortunate  neighbours.  In  closed 
courts  where  the  sunshine  never  penetrated,  where  a  breath  of  fresh  air 
never  circulated,  where  noxious  vapours  filled  every  corner  from  the  horrible 
cesspools,  where  the  density  of  population  was  so  excessive  as  in  itself  to  be 
sufficient  to  produce  disease,  where  a  single  room  was  often  occupied  by  a 
whole  family  without  regard  to  age  or  sex, — the  wonder  is  how  the  poor  lived 
at  all,  uncared  for  by  the  rich,  who  knew  them  not — neglected  by  their 
employers,  who  in  some  trades  exposed  them  to  labour  in  workshops  not 
far  superior  in  ventilation  to  the  Black  Hole  of  Calcutta.  Amongst  these 
careless  and  avaricious  employers  the  master-tailors  were  the  most  notorious, 
who  would  huddle  sixty  or  eighty  workmen  close  together,  nearly  knee  to 
kuee,  in  a  room  50  feet  long  by  20  feet  broad,  lighted  from  above,  where  the 
temperature  in  summer  was  30  degrees  higher  than  the  temperature  outside. 
Young  men  from  the  country  fainted  when  they  were  first  confined  in  such 
a  life-destroying  prison  ;  the  maturer  ones  sustained  themselves  by  gin,  till 
tliey  perished  of  consumption,  or  typhus,  or  delirium  tremens.*  One  of  the 
most  eminent  of  our  living  physiologists  says,  "  Mr.  Chadwick  has  shown  that 
many  are  driven  to  drinking  gin  as  affording  a  temporary  relief  to  the  feelings 
of  depression  and  exhauaiion  produced  by  living  in  a  noxious  atmosphere."  + 
The  overworked  class  of  milliners  and  dressmakers  employed  in  the  larger  work- 
rooms of  London,  ill-ventilated,  and  rendered  doubly  injurious  by  the  constant 
habit  of  night-work,  when  the  air  was  still  more  deteriorated  by  gas  and  lamp- 
light,— this  suffering  class  of  young  women  was  being  constantly  renewed, 
more  than  one-half  dying  of  lung  diseases  before  they  had  attained  the 
average  age  of  twenty-eight. 

la  the  General  Eeport  of  1842,  next  in  importance  to  the  inquiry  into 
the  condition  of  the  residences  of  the  labouring  classes,  was  the  in- 
vestigation into  the  public  arrangements  external  to  the  residences  which 
influenced  the  sanitary  condition  of  the  mass  of  the  population.  In  London, 
in  the  seats  of  manufacturing  industry,  in  the  ports,  in  the  boroughs  with  a 
moderate  number  of  inhabitants,  in  the  smallest  towns  and  villages,  there  was 

•  Compare  the  vivid  descri))tions  in  "Alton  Locke"  with  the  evidence  in  the  "Sanitary 
Eeport"  of  1842,  pp.  98  to  104.- 

+  "  Peycholopical  Inquiries."    By  Sir  Beniamic  C.  Brodie  Bart.     3rd  edit.,  p.  78. 
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ample  evidence  of  neglect  and  ignorance,  so  manifest,  and  yet  so  little 
observed  by  the  people  themselves  and  by  the  local  authoritiea,  that  after 
twenty  years  of  remedial  measures,  we  look  back  with  horror  upon  the  state 
of  the  towns  in  which  the  father  of  a  family  of  the  present  day  passed  his 
infancy  and  boyhood.  It  was  the  same  throughout  the  land,  whether  under 
the  palatial  walls  of  "Windsor  Castle,  or  under  the  crescents  of  Bath  built 
upon  the  brows  of  the  hills,  or  in  the  steep  lanes  climbing  up  to  the 
Cathedral  of  Durham,  or  in  the  open  channels  in  the  wynds  and  closes  of 
the  romantic  city  of  Edinburgh,  or  in  the  enormous  seats  of  factory  labour  in 
Lancashire  and  Yorkshire,  or  in  Liverpool  the  great  emporium  of  Commerce 
wiiich  was  fast  rivalling  London — wherever  there  was  a  want  of  drainage, 
tiiere  were  always  disease,  and  misery,  and  families  rendered  destitute  by 
premature  deaths.  In  Liverpool  there  were  eight  thousand  cellars  occupied 
by  thirty  thousand  people,  few  of  which  cellars,  from  the  absence  of  drains 
and  sewers,  were  entirely  free  from  damp,  and  most  of  them  were  inundated 
after  a  fall  of  rain.  In  a  Report  laid  before  the  British  Association  for  tlie 
Advancement  of  Science  it  was  stated,  that  the  proportion  of  the  population 
of  Liverpool  that  lived  in  cellars  was  13  per  cent.,  of  Manchester  lly  per 
cent.,  of  Salford  8  per  cent.,  of  Bury  3?  per  cent.  In  Ashton,  Staley- 
bridge,  and  Dukiufield,  where  only  about  1|  per  cent,  of  the  population 
lived  in  cellars,  tlie  death-rate  was  abundantly  kept  up  by  the  common 
practice,  rendered  necessary  by  the  insufficient  dwelling  accommodation,  of 
three,  four,  five,  and  even  six  persons  sleeping  in  one  bed. 

In  the  poorer  districts  of  London,  such  as  Whitechapel,  and  in  nearly  every 
city  and  town  of  Great  Britain,  the  supplies  of  water  were  wholly  inadequate 
to  preserve  the  cleanliness  and  consequent  health  of  the  labouring  population. 
It  had  been  ascertained  in  all  sanitary  inquiries  that  an  adequate  supply  of 
water  had  a  most  advantageous  effect  on  the  health  of  the  people.  In  1841 
there  was  not  a  house  of  the  labouring  classes  in  the  Whitechapel  district  in 
winch  the  water  was  laid  on.  Where  the  poor  had  to  fetch  water  from  tiie 
pump  or  from  the  plug  in  the  street  at  a  considerable  distance,  they  would 
rarely  take  the  trouble  to  obtain  the  supply  without  which  their  dwellings 
aud  their  persons  would  be  marked  by  that  absence  of  cleanliness  which  is 
almost  always  accompanied  by  a  low  state  of  morals. 

At  the  commencement  of  the  Queen's  reign  there  was  no  public  provision 
in  London,  nor  as  far  as  we  know  in  any  of  the  provincial  towns,  for  promot- 
ing cleanliuess  amongst  the  poor  by  the  establishment  of  Public  Baths  and 
Washhouses.  In  1832,  when  the  cholera  first  appeared  in  England,  there 
was  a  poor  woman  named  Catherine  Wilkinson,  who  was  so  impressed  with 
the  necessity  of  cleanliness  as  a  preventive  to  the  disease,  that  she  encouraged 
her  neighbours  to  come  to  her  comparatively  better  house,  which  comprised 
a  kitchen,  a  parlour,  three  small  bedchambers,  and  a  yard,  for  the  purpose  of 
washing  and  drying  their  clothes.  The  good  that  was  manifest  induced  some 
benevolent  persons  to  aid  her  in  estending  her  operations.  The  large 
amount  of  washing  done  m  one  week  in  a  cellar,  under  the  superintendence 
of  this  excellent  woman,  represented  the  amount  of  disease  and  discomfort 
kept  down  by  her  energetic  desire  to  do  good  without  pecuniary  reward. 
Such  was  the  origin  of  public  baths  and  washhouses,  which  Catherine 
Wilkinson  had  the  satisfaction  of  seeing  matured  in  Liverpool  in  1846,  in  a 
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large  establishment  under  the  Corporation,  to  the  superintendence  of  which 
she  and  her  husband  were  appointed.  In  18-14  an  Association  for  promoting 
Cleaniiuess  amongst  the  Poor  hired  an  old  building  in  the  midst  of  a  dense 
and  indigent  population  near  the  London  Docks,  and  iitted  it  up  as  a  bath-house 
and  a  laundry.  What  has  been  since  done  by  this  first  step  in  the  promo- 
tion  of  cleanliness  amongst  the  poor  is  one  of  the  most  interesting  circum- 
stances in  our  social  progress.  A  quarter  of  a  century  ago  London  was 
behind  every  other  country  in  Europe  in  a  provision  for  convenient  and 
inexpensive  public  baths.  A  warm  bath,  if  such  could  be  found  without 
traversing  five  hundred  streets,  would  have  cost  the  mechanic  as  much  as  a 
week's  dinners.     Such  a  bath  may  now  be  procured  for  twopence. 

Equally  injurious  to  health  as  an  insufficient  supply  of  pure  water 
was  the  prevailing  custom  twenty  years  ago  of  burying  the  dead  in  towns. 
In  March,  1842,  a  Select  Committee  of  the  House  of  Commons  was  appointed 
to  consider  the  expediency  of  framing  some  legislative  enactment  (due  respect 
being  paid  to  the  rights  of  the  clergy)  to  remedy  the  evils  arising  from  the 
interment  of  bodies  within  the  precincts  of  large  towns,  or  of  places  densely 
peopled.  Their  Eeport  averred  that  England  exhibited,  especially  through  its 
capital,  "  an  iustance  of  the  most  wealthy,  moral,  and  civilized  community  in 
the  world,  tolerating  a  practice  and  an  abuse  which  has  been  corrected  for 
years  by  nearly  aU  other  civilized  nations  in  every  part  of  the  globe."  A 
Supplement  to  the  General  Sanitary  Eeport  was  prepared  by  Mr.  Chadwick 
in  1842  on  the  subject  of  Interment  in  Towns.  It  is  full  of  the  most  curious 
facts,  which  contributed  to  awaken  public  attention  to  this  national  disgrace. 
The  parochial  divisions  of  the  metropolis,  and  the  rapid  increase  of  the 
population  in  each  division,  had  filled  the  graveyards  in  the  very  heart  of  the 
densest  neighbourhoods,  in  a  manner  which  was  truly  described  by  a  witness 
before  the  Parliamentary  Committee  as  "  sickening  and  horrible."  Liverpool 
and  Manchester  had  established  Cemeteries  long  before  London  had  attempted 
this  partial  remedy  of  an  enormous  evil.  In  1832  an  Act  was  passed  for  the 
formation  of  a  cemetery  at  Kensal  Green.  The  cemeteries  of  Norwood  and 
Highgate  were  added  some  eight  or  ten  years  later,  but  all  these  were  for  the 
opulent.  The  parish  graveyards  still  continued  open  in  their  constantly 
increasing  abomination.  It  was  the  same  nearly  in  every  other  city  aud 
large  town,  till  almost  absolute  powers  were  given  to  the  government  to  put 
down  the  evil  by  the  strong  hand. 

A  Committee  of  the  House  of  Commons  was  appointed  in  1833  to  con- 
sider the  best  means  of  securing  open  spaces  in  the  viciuity  of  populous 
towns,  as  Public  Walks  and  places  of  exercise,  calculated  to  promote  tlie 
health  and  comfort  of  the  inhabitants.  London  had  its  parks  in  the  west- 
end  ;  but  the  east,  inhabited  by  a  dense  population,  presented  no  opportunity 
to  the  toiling  artizan  to  enjoy  the  fresh  air  without  a  long  walk  beyond  the 
region  of  chimneys.  In  the  seats  of  the  three  great  manufactures  of  the 
kingdom,  cotton,  woollen,  and  hardware,  whilst  the  wealth  of  the  large 
towns  had  increased  in  proportion  to  the  increase  of  population,  no  provi- 
sion had  been  made  to  afi'ord  the  people  the  means  of  healthy  exercise  or 
cheerful  amusement.  Debasing  pleasures  naturally  took  the  place  of  inno- 
cent recreations. 

In  1831  one  of  our  most  lucid  prose  writers,  whose  beauty  of  style   was 
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not  altogether  based  upon  a  solid  foundation  of  wisdom,  speaka  of  the  factor; 
sj'stem,  which  was  an  inevitable  consequence  of  the  application  of  invention 
and  discovery  to  manufactures,  as  "  a  wen,  a  fungous  excrescence  from  the 
body  politic  :  the  growth  might  have  been  checked,  if  the  consequences  had 
been  apprehended  in  time."  *  He  describes  this  system  as  one  "  which  in 
its  direct  consequences  debases  all  who  are  engaged  in  it ;  a  system  that 
employs  men  unremittingly  in  pursuits  unwholesome  for  the  body  and  un- 
profitable for  the  mind."  In  1841  the  total  number  of  persons  engaged  in 
the  cotton  manufacture  was  about  half  a  million.  The  total  number  employed 
upon  all  textile  fabrics  in  Great  Britain  was  eight  hundred  thousand,  of 
which  number  about  four  hundred  and  fifty-three  thousand  were  males,  and 
three  hundred  and  forty-six  thousand  were  females.  Many  of  the  evils  which 
Southey  exaggerates,  in  the  dread  which  ultra-Toryism  had  of  artizans  and 
factory-workers, — of  all  whom  they  believed  could  not  be  regimented  into 
obedience,  as  they  imagined  to  be  possible  with  the  agricultural  labourers, — 
had  in  1833  begun  to  be  remedied  by  legislative  interference.  These  evils 
had  grown  up  in  the  rapid  development  of  the  powers  of  the  steam-engine  ; 
but  in  1841,  when  the  textile  factories  employed  five  hundred  and  fifty-five 
thousand  of  both  sexes  above  twenty  years  of  age,  and  two  hundred  and 
forty-five  thousand  under  twenty  years,  the  number  of  very  young  children 
had  been  greatly  reduced,  the  hours  of  labour  were  rendered  more  moderate, 
and  the  education  of  children,  with  a  proper  regard  for  their  health,  was  a 
duty  to  be  provided  for.  f  Much  remained  to  be  done,  but  a  beginning  had 
been  made.  Independently  of  the  unwholesome  dwellings  in  which  many  of 
the  factory  operatives  were  compelled  to  abide  at  the  epoch  of  wliich  we  are 
writing,  their  health  was  better  cared  for,  during  their  hours  of  labour, 
than  in  the  miserable  workshops  in  which  too  many  artizans  then  earned 
their  bread. 

In  1841  the  number  of  persons  employed  under  ground  in  Mines  was 
about  a  hundred  and  ninety-four  thousand, — about  an  eighth  of  the  total 
numbers  employed  in  the  cultivation  of  the  surface.  More  than  one-half  of 
this  number  were  employed  in  coal-mines.  In  1840  a  Commission  was 
appointed  to  inquire  into  the  employment  of  the  children  of  the  poorer  classes 
in  mines  and  collieries.  The  Keport  of  that  Commission,  presented  to  Par- 
liament in  1842,  exhibited  in  some  mining  districts  a  state  of  things,  with 
regard  not  only  to  children  but  to  women,  which  could  scarcely  be  paralleled 
by  any  of  the  barbarous  practices  which  have  contributed  to  make  negro 
slavery  so  abhorrent  to  the  feelings  of  the  people  of  England.  Till  this 
fieport  was  presented,  few  were  aware  that  a  child  of  six  years  cf  age,  with  a 
girdle  round  his  or  her  waist,  to  which  was  attached  a  chain  passing  under 
the  legs,  and  fastened  to  a  cart,  had  thus  to  drag  a  load  on  all  fours  through 
avenues  not  so  good  as  a  common  sewer.  Children  and  women  who  were  not 
employed  in  dragging  loads  by  the  girdle  and  chain  had  to  carry  loads  of  coal 
on  their  backs  up  steep  ascents  equal  in  distance  to  the  height  of  St.  Paul's, 
fourteen  times  a  day.  An  old  Scotchwoman  said  to  one  of  the  Commissioners, 
"  You  must  just  tell  the  Queen  Victoria  that  we  are  quiet,  loyal  subjects ; 
women-people  here  don't  mind  work ;  but  they  object  to  horse- work;  and 

*  Southey,  "CoUoqoiea,"  toI.  i.  p.  171.  +  Ante,  p.  S33 
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that  she  would  have  the  blessiuga  of  all  the  Scotch  ccal-womeu  if  she  -would 
get  lliem  out  of  the  pits,  and  send  them  to  other  labour."  Through  the 
eiiiploynient  of  ehildrea  the  seeds  of  painful  and  mortal  disease  were  sown, 
which  \\  ere  steadily  developed  as  they  advanced  to  maturity;  but  their  mora 
corruption,  through  their  subjection  to  uneducated  and  ferocious  men  and  the 
indiscriminate  employment  of  girls  and  boys,  was  as  serious  an  evil,  of  which 
the  evidence  was  perfectly  clear.  Children  of  seven  years  of  age,  of  amiable 
temper  and  conduct,  who  went  for  one  season  into  the  collieries  returned 
greatly  corrupted,  and,  as  one  witness  emphatically  said,  "  with  most  hellish 
dispositions."  The  eS'ect  of  this  employment  upon  women  was  to  produce  a 
total  ignorance  of  all  domestic  duties  ;  it  wholly  disqualified  them  from  even 
learning  how  to  discharge  the  duties  of  wife  and  mother.  This  awful  misuse 
of  tiie  labour  of  children  and  women  proceeded  not  from  the  necessities  of  the 
collier's  family  but  from  his  own  gross  and  sensual  indulgences.  It  was  in 
evidence  that  many  of  the  miners  worked  only  eight  or  nine  days  in  a  fort- 
night, and  then  spent  the  large  earnings  of  two-thirds  of  their  working-time 
in  drinking  and  gambling.  Throughout  the  Staft'ordshire  collieries  cock- 
lighting  was  the  ordinary  amusement  of  the  population.  Their  vices  had 
been  transmitted  from  father  to  sou  ;  tiie  employment  of  women  and  children 
was  a  relic  of  former  days  of  barbarous  ignorance  in  the  general  community. 
In  these  cases  the  slave-driver  of  his  wife  and  children  was  the  father  of  the 
family.  But  there  was  another  species  of  slavery  in  the  apprenticeship  of 
orphan  boys  or  paupers  to  "butty"  colliers — those  who  took  assistants  or 
partners  in  their  work.*  It  was  the  custom  of  many  of  these  hard  task- 
masters to  take  two  or  three  apprentices  at  a  time,  supporting  themselves 
and  families  out  of  the  labour  of  these  unfortunate  orphans,  who  from  the 
age  of  fourteen  to  twenty-one  never  received  a  penny  for  themselves,  by  a 
servitude  in  which  there  was  nothing  to  learn  beyond  a  little  dexterity  readily 
acquired  by  short  practice.  The  cruelties  wiiich  were  sometimes  endured  by 
these  unhappy  boys  appear  now  to  belong  to  the  times  of  Elizabeth  Brownrigg  ; 
yet  there  is  nothing  in  the  story  of  her  whipping  her  apprentices  to  death 
that  could  not  be  exceeded  by  the  admission  of  a  collier  that  he  had  been  in 
the  habit  ot  beating  his  apprentice  with  a  flat  piece  of  wood  in  which  a  nail 
was  driven,  projecting  about  half  an  inch.  There  are  middle-aged  men  at  the 
present  time  amongst  us,  who  having  escaped  from  the  horrors  of  a  pit- 
boy's  life  twenty  years  ago,  detail  the  cruel  punishments  that  were  inflicted 
by  those  who  knew  no  mode  of  enforcing  obedience  but  that  of  brutal 
severity. 

The  total  number  of  Agricultural  Labotirers  in  Great  Britain  in  1841  was 
a  little  above  one  million  one  hundred  and  thirty-eight  thousand,  of  which 
number  fifty-six  thousand  were  females.  Since  1811  the  proportion  of  the 
agricultural  to  the  commercial  and  miscellaueous  classes  of  the  people  haO 
been  gradually  diminishing.  The  general  condition  of  the  agricultural 
labourers  of  the  South,  at  the  period  of  passing  the  Act  for  the  Amendment 
of  the  Poor  Law,  has  been  already  indicated.f     The  amended  law  had  been 

•   "  Butty.     A  working  companion ;  a  comrade.     Not  bo  ceneral  with  us  as  amongst  th« 
miners  and  colliers."- — Miss  2iaker^s  Northamjitonshirc  Glossary. 
+  Chap.  xbi.  pp.  336  to  342. 
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in  operation  for  three  years,  when  a  Parliamentary  Inquiry  was  instituted 
upon  complaints  of  its  administration.  Tlie  evidence  regarding  three  rural 
Unions  occupied  nine-tenths  of  the  labours  of  the  Committee.  In  1S34  tha 
labourers  had  manifested  a  lawless  spirit  of  opposition  to  the  operations  of 
the  new  law.  In  1837  they  had  become  aware  that  the  intention  of  tha 
amended  law  was  to  raise  them  to  a  better  condition  instead  of  grinding  thein 
down.  They  had  increased  wages  and  greater  regularity  of  emplojnient ; 
they  had  not  to  endure  the  degradation  of  receiving  as  alma  what  they  had  a 
right  to  demand  as  the  wages  of  their  industry.  Undoubtedly  there  was 
individual  suflering  in  the  transition  from  the  allowance  system  to  the  stern 
refusal  of  aid  to  the  able-bodied  labourer.  In  1840  a  great  thinker,  who  had 
looked  below  the  surface  of  immediate  evils,  thus  wrote  :  "  Let  us  welcome  the 
New  Poor  Law  as  the  harsh  beginning  of  much,  the  harsh  ending  of  much  ! 
Most  harsh  and  barren  lies  the  new  plougher's  fallow-field,  the  crude  subsoil 
all  turned  up,  which  never  saw  the  sun  ;  which  as  yet  grows  no  herb  ;  which 
has  'out-door  relief  for  no  one.  Tet  patience  :  innumerable  weeds  and  cor- 
ruptions lie  safely  turned  down  and  extinguished  under  it ;  this  same  crude 
subsoil  is  the  first  step  of  all  true  husbandry  ;  by  Heaven's  blessing  and  the 
skyey  influences,  fruits  that  are  good  and  blessed  will  yet  come  of  it."*  But 
the  time  was  yet  distant  when  what  was  wanting  in  the  New  Poor  L:iw 
towards  placing  the  agricultural  labourer  in  his  proper  relation  to  the  whole 
social  system  would  be  supplied,  not  by  what  is  called  the  charity  of  the  rich, 
but  by  their  feeling  of  brotherhood  towards  those  who  sat  with  them  in  tiie 
same  place  of  worship,  and  whose  children  were  christened  in  the  same  font 
as  their  children.  There  was  a  great  deal  to  be  done  by  education  before  the 
agricultural  labourer  could  be  rendered  provident  and  moral  by  instruction  ; 
before  the  poor  should  cease  to  be  abject,  and  the  rich  should  cease  to  be 
overbearing  ;  before  the  friendly  intercourse  between  man  and  man,  which 
religion  and  philosophy  equally  prescribe,  should  stand  in  the  place  of  that 
proud  reserve  and  that  suppressed  insolence  which  were  the  remaining  badges 
of  feudality.  The  time  was  still  distant  when,  to  say  nothing  of  the  sympathy 
arising  out  of  an  enlarged  public  sentiment,  land-proprietors  and  rich  cultiva- 
tors would  be  ashamed  to  let  the  labourers  and  their  families  inhabit  cottages 
inferior  to  the  thatched  stables  and  cattle-sheds  of  the  slovenly  farmyards  of 
a  quarter  of  a  century  ago.  A  recent  writer  says  of  Dorsetshire,  that  "  the 
next  thing  after  the  advent  of  Judge  Jefl'eries  that  gave  the  county  a  down- 
right shake  from  end  to  end  was  the  crusade  of  S.  G.  0."t  Wliat  was  that 
crusade  of  one  who  seldom  put  his  lance  in  rest  except  to  tilt  against  some 
armour-clad  oppressor  ?  The  publicity  given  by  this  famous  correspondent  of 
the  "  Times"  to  the  miserable  condition  of  the  Dorsetshire  labourers  pro- 
duced a  controversy  in  Parliament,  in  which  facts  alleged  against  the  neglect 
of  the  landowners  and  farmers  of  that  county  were  attempted  to  be  disproved. 
The  "  Times"  then  employed  a  Commissioner  to  see  with  his  own  eyes  wiiat 
was  the  real  condition  of  a  county  held  to  be  chronically  behind  the  age. 
That  Eeport  was  entirely  confirmatory  of  all  that  had  been  alleged  of  the 
excessively  low  rate  of  wages,  which  in  most  cases  was  about  seven  shillings 

*  "Chartism,"  by  Thoma.sCarlyle,  p.  22. 
t  "Quarterly  Review,"  April,  18ti2,  p.  285. 
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a  week  ;  of  the  oppression  exercised  over  the  labourer  who  did  job-work,  by 
hia  master  giving  him  whatever  the  master  liked  ;  of  the  system  of  paying  the 
labourers  partly  in  kind,  when  they  were  compelled  by  the  farmers  to  take  an 
inferior  quality  of  corn  called  "  grists"  at  a  price  equal  to  or  above  the 
market  price  of  the  best  grain  ;  and  of  the  disgraceful  state  of  the  labourers* 
cottages,  small,  inconvenient,  and  so  entirely  unfit  for  the  decent  accommo- 
dation of  a  family  that  in  some  cases  nine  persons  slept  in  one  room.  Lord 
Sidney  Godolphin  Osborne  (S.  G.  O.),  rector  of  Bryanstone,  near  Bland- 
ford,  in  Dorsetshire,  had  in  1842  testified  to  the  physical  and  moral  injuries 
to  the  labourer  of  a  dwelling  of  the  most  confined  space  without  anything 
like  proper  drainage.  His  evidence  was  taken  by  one  of  the  Special  Assistant 
Commissioners,  who  reported  "on  the  Employment  of  "Women  and  Children  in 
Agriculture."  Of  the  early  employment  of  children  of  both  sexes  in  the  fields 
the  greatest  evil  was  to  be  found  in  their  removal  from  school  before  they  had 
acquired  the  commonest  rudiments  of  knowledge.  The  employment  of  women 
was  injurious  in  their  being  withdrawn  from  the  proper  superintendence  of 
their  families,  and  in  that  consequent  absence  of  domestic  comfort  which  in 
most  cases  drove  the  labourer  to  the  beer-shop. 

In  1836  a  Commission  was  appointed  to  inquire  as  to  the  best  means  of 
establishing  an  efficient  Constabulary  Force  in  the  counties  of  England,  for 
the  prevention  of  offences,  the  detection  of  criminals,  and  the  protection  of 
property.  The  Eeport  of  this  Commission  showed  that  there  was  an  average  of 
a  hundred  thousand  commitments  annually  of  the  able-bodied  population  ;  and 
that  from  eleven  thousand  to  twenty  thousand  persons  were  constantly  in  gaol. 
Crimes  of  violence  were  gradually  decreasing,  though  crimes  characterized  by 
fraud  were  increasing  in  a  still  greater  proportion.  The  criminal  population 
of  London,  and  of  a  few  of  the  larger  towns,  had  been  kept  within  narrower 
bounds  than  in  the  time  of  George  the  Fourth,  by  the  establishment  of  a 
vigilant  Police  Force.  In  the  rural  districts  there  was  no  power  but  that  of 
the  parish  constable  to  prevent  the  most  extensive  system  of  depredation. 
Even  the  labouring  classes  were  constantly  plundered  of  the  produce  of  their 
gardens  and  garden  allotments.  "  There  is  no  protection  for  us,"  said  a 
labourer  to  a  clergyman  near  Bath.  The  altered  character  of  criminal  punish- 
ments, as  exhibited  in  the  sentences  passed  in  the  years  before  and  alter  the 
accession  of  the  Queen,  is  very  remarkable.  In  1834  four  hundred  and  eighty 
persons  were  sentenced  to  death;  in  1838  a  hundred  and  sixteen.  In  1834, 
eight  hundred  and  ninety-four  persons  were  sentenced  to  transportation  for 
life ;  in  1838  two  hundred  and  sixty-six  ;  in  1834  two  thousand  four  hundred 
were  sentenced  to  transportation  for  seven  years ;  in  1838  under  nineteen 
hundred.  There  was  a  proportionate  increase  in  the  sentences  of  minor 
punishments.  The  number  sentenced  to  terms  of  imprisonment  or  to  sum- 
mary punishment  was  eleven  thousand  five  hundred  in  1834  ;  it  was  thirteen 
thousand  in  1838.  The  per-centage  of  criminals  unable  to  read  and  write 
was,  in  1840,  3332  for  England  and  Wales.  The  proportion  of  criminals 
unable  to  read  and  write  was  7  per  cent,  more  in  the  agricultural  counties 
than  in  the  manufacturing  and  mixed  counties. 

It  was  found,  upon  an  average  of  five  years,  1838  to  1842,  that  more  than 
one-third  of  those  committed  for  trial  at  the  assizes  were  under  twenty  years 
of  age.     The  records  of  summary  convi'itions  eihibited  a  frightful  amount  of 
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juvenile  delinquency.  It  was  estimated  that  in  London  thirty  thousand  of 
those  who  have  been  called  the  Arabs  of  civilization,  depending  from  day 
to  day  on  the  uncertain  support  of  mendicancy  and  plunder,  were  under 
siiteen  years  of  age.  There  was  a  district  lying  near  Westminster  Abbey, 
called  "  The  Devil's  Acre,"  where  depravity  was  universal ;  where  profes- 
sional beggars  were  fitted  out  with  all  their  appliances  of  imposture ;  where 
there  was  an  agency  office  for  the  hire  of  children  to  be  carried  about  by 
forlorn  widows  and  deserted  wives  to  move  the  compassion  of  street-giving 
benevolence ;  where  young  pickpockets  were  duly  trained  in  the  art  and 
mystery  which  was  to  conduct  them  in  due  course  to  an  expensive  voyage  for 
the  good  of  their  country.  A  Scotch  gardener,  Andrew  Walker,  attempted 
to  weed  the  Devil's  Acre ;  and  in  1839  set  up  a  school,  in  a  stable, 
for  reclaiming  and  instructing  the  wretched  children  who  swarmed  around 
him.  This  was  the  beginning  of  "  Eagged  Schools "  in  London.  In  that 
year  died  John  Pounds,  the  Portsmouth  cobbler,  who  for  many  years  had 
been  rescuing  poor  children  in  a  similar  way,  in  the  populous  town  where  he 
earned  a  scanty  living.  In  the  course  of  his  benevolent  career  be  had  been  the 
gratuitous  instructor  of  five  hundred  children,  who  without  him  would  have 
swelled  the  numbers  of  the  criminal  population.  When  the  Queen  came  to 
the  throne  there  was  not  a  Eagged  School  in  London,  Liverpool,  Manchester, 
or  Birmingham.  Bristol  was  the  first  great  town  in  which  such  an  insti- 
tution was  organized.  Aberdeen  led  the  way  in  ScotLand,  to  attempt  the 
abatement  of  juvenile  delinquency  by  the  establishmeut  of  Industrial 
Schools. 

In  that  sermon  upon  the  accession  of  Victoria  with  whose  prophetic 
aspirations  we  concluded  our  last  chapter,  the  preacher,  taking  a  short  view 
of  the  duties  which  devolved  upon  the  young  Queen, — what  ideas  she  ought 
to  form  of  her  duties, — and  in  what  points  she  should  endeavour  to  place  the 
glories  of  her  reign, — says,  "  First  and  foremost,  I  think  the  new  queen 
should  bend  her  mind  to  the  very  serious  consideration  of  educating  the 
people.  Of  the  importance  of  this  I  think  no  reasonable  doubt  can  exist. 
It  does  not  in  its  efiects  keep  pace  with  the  exaggerated  expectations  of 
its  injudicious  advocates,  but  it  presents  the  best  chance  of  national 
improvement." 

A  quarter  of  a  century  is  past  since  these  words  were  uttered.  The 
necessity  that  was  first  and  foremost  in  the  thought  of  the  sau;aeious  divine, 
and  the  especial  application  of  his  words,  can  only  be  adequately  measured, 
and  properly  understood,  by  referring  to  the  fact  that  up  to  the  period  of 
the  accession  of  queen  Victoria  the  government  had  scarcely  considered  it  a 
part  of  its  duty  to  interfere  with  the  course  of  private  benevolence  in  ren- 
dering assistance  to  the  general  education  of  the  people.  In  1834,  however, 
lord  Althorp,  then  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer,  had  proposed  a  vote  of 
20,000Z.  for  assisting  in  building  schoolhouses.  This  sum  was  to  be  placed 
at  the  disposal  of  the  Treasury ;  but  the  government  was  to  take  the  recom- 
mendations of  the  National  Society  and  of  the  British  or  Lancasterian 
Society,  in  its  appropriation.  Grants  of  nearly  similar  amount  were  made 
by  Parliament  in  1835,  1836,  and  1837.  During  those  four  years  a  sum, 
double  to  that  contributed  by  Parliament,  had  been  supplied  by  the  private 
funds  of  individuals  towards  the  erection  of  schools.     The  same  private  funds^ 
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in  addition  to  the  old  endowed  charities,  had  been  deemed  sufficient  to  carr) 
on  the  great  work  of  rescuing  the  people  out  of  the  thick  darkness  in  which 
too  many  of  them  were  groping  their  way  through  life.  In  February,  1839, 
the  government  first  constituted  a  Board  of  Education,  consisting  of  five 
Privy  Councillors,  with  the  President  of  the  Council  as  the  head  of  the 
Board.  It  was  proposed  that  the  distribution  of  the  votes  of  Parliament  for 
the  promotion  of  education  should  be  confided  to  this  Board,  which  was 
especially  charged  with  the  formation  of  Normal  Schools.  In  June  of  that 
year  a  vote  of  30,000Z.  was  proposed  by  the  government,  and  was  only  carried 
by  a  majority  of  two  in  the  House  of  Commons.  After  a  debate  of  three 
days,  two  hundred  acd  seventy-three  members  voted  an  amendment  to  the 
ministerial  proposition,  praying  the  Queen  to  revoke  the  Order  in  Council 
by  which  the  Board  of  Education  had  been  appoiuted.  An  address  of  the 
same  character  was  carried  by  a  large  majority  in  the  House  of  Lords.  But 
the  government,  with  a  firmness  for  which  every  poor  child  born  in  the 
reign  of  Queen  Victoria  has  cause  to  be  grateful,  persevered  in  its  plan. 

We  have  thus  anticipated  the  regular  course  of  our  notice  of  parliamentary 
proceedings  that  we  may  proceed  to  the  last,  but  not  the  least  important, 
point  of  our  estimate  of  the  social  condition  of  the  great  body  of  the  people 
at  the  accession  of  the  Queen.  In  the  debate  of  June,  1839,  Mr.  Wyse,  one 
of  the  lords  of  the  Treasury,  who,  as  JMember  for  Waterford,  had  during 
several  sessions  laboured  with  unwearied  diligence  to  rouse  the  House  of 
Commons  to  sanction  even  the  faintest  beginnings  of  a  national  system  of 
education,  boldly  maintained  that,  instead  of  standing  the  highest  in  rank  in 
point  of  civilization,  this  country  might  be  regarded  as  being  almost  the  lowest 
in  comparison  with  other  European  nations,  in  the  general  diffusion  of  know- 
ledge amongst  the  people.  He  instanced  the  evils  vrhich  were  constantly 
experienced  of  want  of  education  in  the  elements  of  science,  in  matters  of 
every-day  life,  and  in  the  general  pursuits  of  industry.  The  farmers  were 
almost  wholly  ignorant  of  agriculture  as  a  science ;  the  greater  number  of 
tliem  kept  indifferent  accounts,  and  many  of  them  none.  They  were  jealous 
of  their  labourers,  discouraged  the  education  of  their  children,  and  made  no 
attempts  to  improve  their  social  condition.  In  the  towns  the  gross  ignorance 
of  all  sanitary  arrangements  prevented  any  desire  for  the  improvement  of  the 
condition  of  the  lower  classes  being  made  available.  The  people,  whether  of 
town  or  country,  whether  in  the  wynds  of  Glasgow  or  the  cultivated  fields 
of  Norfolk,  were  equally  incapacitated  by  the  want  of  education  from  rising 
above  the  misery  and  degradation  of  their  social  condition.  Calculating  that 
there  were  three  million  of  children  in  England  to  be  supplied  with  instruc- 
tion, half  of  whom  were  left  in  a  state  of  complete  ignorance,  he  maintained 
that  through  the  effects  of  this  ignorance  there  were  large  masses  of  the 
population  either  actually  in  the  commission  of  crime,  or  preparing  for  it. 
Most  truly  did  he  say  that  the  inattention  of  the  upper  classes  led  to  the 
dislocation  of  the  lower  classes  from  them,  and  they  were  thus  often  induced 
to  adopt  Chartism  and  infidelity.  The  religious  education  as  given  in  this 
country  was  not  sufficient.*  As  an  especial  illustration  of  this  remark  Mr. 
Wyse  referred  to  an  ejtraordinary  occurrence   in   1838,  when  a  baud  of 

•  Hansard,  vol.  xlviii.  cols.  529  to  538. 
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Fanatics  near  Canterbury  manifested  an  amount  of  ignorance  whioh  appeared 
ratlier  to  belong  to  the  superstitions  of  barbarous  countries  than  to  the 
England  of  the  nineteenth  century.  We  reserve  the  relation  of  this  outbreak 
of  the  grossest  ignorance  for  our  next  chapter. 

Popular  education  had  been  making  progress  in  England  since  1818.* 
Taking  the  Public  and  Private  Schools,  it  appears  as  to  Day  Sclioola 
that  while  in  1818  there  was  a  scholar  for  every  1725  persons,  in  1833  there 
was  a  scholar  for  every  11-27  persons.  As  to  Sunday  Schools,  it  appears  that 
while  in  1818  there  was  one  Sunday  scholar  for  every  2440  persons,  in  1833 
there  was  one  scholar  for  every  9*28  persons.  The  Day  scholars  in  1833  had 
more  than  doubled  those  of  1818  ;  the  Sunday  scholars  were  three  times  as 
many.  Between  1811  and  1841  there  had  been  above  thirteen  thousand 
schools  established,  of  which  five  thousand  four  hundred  were  Public  Schools, 
and  eight  thousand  seven  hundred  Private  Schools.f  The  increase  of  Public 
Schools  in  the  period  between  1831  and  1841  had  been  equal  to  the  total 
increase  in  the  three  decennial  periods  from  1801  to  1831.  The  increase  from 
1831  to  1841,  in  the  numbers  of  schools  where  the  children  of  the  Labouring 
Classes  could  be  taught  in  the  schools  to  which  the  State  had  begun  to  lend  a 
grudging  assistance,  had  slowly  proceeded,  amidst  the  disputes  of  the  advocates 
.ind  the  opponents  of  popular  education  in  the  abstract,  and  of  Churchmen 
and  Dissenters,  who,  essentially  differing  as  to  the  religious  elements  in  the 
instruction  of  the  poor,  resisted  the  interference  of  the  State  at  all.  The 
increase  of  schools  eight  or  ten  years  before  the  accession  of  the  Queen  had 
produced  very  little  visible  effect  upon  those  growing  into  young  men  and 
women.  In  1838,  upon  a  comparison  of  statistical  returns  in  some  agricul- 
tural and  manufacturing  districts,  the  conclusion  was  come  to  that,  speaking 
roughly,  it  might  be  safely  asserted  that  less  than  one-half  of  the  adult  popu- 
lation of  England  could  write,  and  that  less  than  three-fourths  could  read.  J 

If  we  were  to  attempt  to  pass  from  the  condition  of  the  poor  and  lowly 
to  any  minute  view  of  the  condition  of  the  rich  and  powerful,  we  should 
necessarily  be  in  the  region  of  vague  generalities  instead  of  having  our  course 
marked  out  by  trustworthy  statistics.  We  must  therefore  conclude  this 
imperfect  notice  of  the  social  condition  of  the  kingdom  by  a  few  remarks, 
having  reference  to  all  classes,  derived  from  the  observations  of  others  rather 
than  from  our  ovm  impressions. 

An  Englishman  whom  circumstances  had  compelled  to  relinquish  the 
fashionable  society  of  the  Eegency  for  a  residence  in  Paris,  returns  to  London 
in  1841.  He  finds  the  great  capital  very  much  altered,  and  in  some  respects, 
such  as  the  buildings  and  parks,  considerably  improved.  The  change  of 
society,  he  says,  has  become  very  apparent  within  the  last  few  years.  "  It 
was  called,  and  perhaps  justly,  in  my  time,  dissipated  ;  but  the  leaders  were 
men  of  sense  and  talent,  with  polished  manners,  and  generally  high-minded 
feelings. "§  One  of  the  most  distinguished  of  Frenchmen  comes  as  ambassa- 
dor to  England  in  1840,  and  regarding  with  a  philosophical  intelligence  botb 


•  .See  ante,  p.  230. 
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the  great  and  the  humble,  he  thus  contrasts  the  past  with  the  present. 
Looking  back  to  the  end  of  the  eighteenth  century,  he  says  that  there  were 
at  that  time,  even  in  the  elevated  classes  of  English  society,  many  remains  of 
gross  and  disorderly  manners.  Precisely  because  England  had  been  for  cen- 
turies a  country  of  liberty,  the  most  opposite  results  of  that  liberty  liad  been 
developed  in  startling  contrasts.  A  puritan  severity  was  maintained  side 
by  side  with  the  corruption  of  the  courts  of  Charles  II.  and  the  first 
Georges;  habits  almost  barbarous  kept  their  hold  in  the  midst  of  the  pro- 
giess  of  civilization ;  the  splendour  of  power  and  of  riches  had  not  banished 
from  the  higher  social  regions  the  excesses  of  a  vulgar  intemperance  ;  even 
the  elevation  of  ideas  and  the  supremacy  of  talent  did  not  always  carry 
with  them  delicacy  of  taste,  for  the  Sheridan  who  had  been  electrifying  Par- 
liament by  his  eloquence  might  the  same  night  have  been  picked  up  drunk  in 
the  streets.  This  picture  of  M.  Guizot  is  not  an  overcoloured  one.  The 
union  of  dissipation  with  sense  and  talent  and  high-minded  feelings  was  not 
absolutely  necessary  to  the  existence  of  the  better  qualities.  M.  Guizot 
goes  on  to  say,  "  It  is  in  our  time  that  these  shocking  incongruities  in 
the  state  of  manners  in  England  have  vanished,  and  that  English  society  has 
become  as  polished  as  it  is  free — where  gross  habits  are  constrained  to  be 
hidden  or  to  be  reformed — and  where  civilization  is  day  by  day  showing 
itself  more  general  and  more  harmonious."  Two  conditions  of  progress,  lie 
continues,  which  rarely  go  together,  have  been  developed  and  attained  during 
half  a  century  in  England  :  the  laws  of  morality  have  been  strengthened, 
and  manners  have  at  the  same  time  become  softer,  less  inclined  to  violent 
excesses,  more  elegant.  "  Steam,"  says  Mr.  Eaikes,  "  has  here  dissolved  the 
exclusive  system,  and  seems  to  have  substituted  the  love  of  wealth  for  both 
the  love  of  amusement  and  of  social  distinction."  There  is  some  truth  in 
this  ;  but  the  moralist  will  have  no  difficulty  in  making  his  choice  between  a 
profligate  exclusive  society,  and  one  less  brilliant,  perhaps  less  educated, 
where  wealth  and  learning  and  refinement  are  more  diffused.  Mr.  Eaikes 
tells  us  of  Gaming  Clubs,  the  members  of  which  died  early,  often  by  their 
own  hands  ;  and  how  tliose  who  survived  often  looked  back  to  the  life  at  the 
fashionable  Club  as  the  source  or  their  embarrassments.*  He  tells  us  of 
frequent  duels,  which  formerly  ended  more  fatally  than  when  he  returned  to 
England.  Duelling  was  not  banished  then  ;  it  was  not  ridiculed  and  de- 
spised, as  it  is  now.  As  long  as  manners  were  "gross  and  disorderly,"  duelling 
was  inevitable;  it  was  almost  necessary.  The  eminent  writer  and  statesman, 
whose  testimony  to  the  social  condition  of  England  we  are  glad  to  quote,  says 
that  the  double  progress  of  a  stricter  morality  and  a  refinement  of  manners 
was  not  confined  to  the  higher  and  middle  classes,  but  was  very  apparent 
amongst  the  bulk  of  the  people.  "  The  domestic  life,  laborious  and  regular, 
extends  its  empire  over  these  classes.  They  comprehend,  they  seek,  they  enjoy 
more  honest  and  more  delicate  pleasures  than  brutal  quarrels  or  drunken- 
ness. The  amelioration  is  certainly  very  incomplete.  Gross  passions  and 
disorderly  habits  are  always  fermenting  in  the  bosom  of  obscure  and  idle 
misery ;  and  in  London,  Manchester,  or  Glasgow  there  are  ample  materials 
for  the  most  hideous  descriptions.     But  take  it  all  in  all,  civilization  and 

*   "  Diary,"  vnl.  iii.  p.  85. 
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liberty  have  in  England,  during  the  course  of  the  nineteenth  century,  turned 
to  the  profit  of  good  rather  than  of  evil.  Eeligious  faith,  Christian  charity, 
philanthropic  benevolence,  the  intelligent  and  indefatigable  activity  of  the 
higher  classes,  and  good  sense  spread  amongst  all  classes,  have  battled,  and 
now  battle  effectually,  against  the  vices  of  society  and  the  evil  inclinations  of 
human  nature.  When  one  has  lived  some  time  in  England  one  feels  to  be  in 
an  atmosphere  cold  but  healthy,  where  the  moral  and  social  health  is  stronger 
than  the  moral  and  social  maladies,  although  these  abound  there."  *  Such 
impressions  of  English  society  are  written  under  the  date  of  1840.  The 
sentence,  "when  one  has  lived  some  time  in  England,"  seems  to  carry  us  to 
the  time  when  M.  Guizot  found  a  home  amongst  us.  But,  at  any  rate,  in 
1840  that  change  was  beginning,  which  it  is  one  of  the  greatest  glories  of  ths 
reign  to  have  seen  steadily  advancing — a  better  understanding  between  rich 
and  poor,  high  and  lowly,  of  their  relative  duties, — something  far  safer  and 
happier  than  arrogant  assumption  or  haughty  indifference, — than  envious  dis- 
content or  grovelling  servility — in  their  habitual  intercourse. 

•  GKiisot — "  Mtooiiw  iwnr  iervir  i  rhirtoire  de  mon  temps,"  tom«  v.     1862. 
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.Je'paration  of  Haoover  from  Great  Britain — Departure  uf  the  King  of  Hanover— The  Queen  laeeU 
the  Parliament— Dissolution — Ministry  at  the  Queen's  Accession — The  New  Parliament — 
Canada — Insurrection  in  Canada — Lord  Durham  appointed  Lord  High  Commissioner — 
Resigns  his  office — His  Report — Coronation  of  the  Queen — Prorogation — Review  of  the 
Session — Canterbury  Fanatics — Career  of  John  Thom — Proclaims  himself  the  Messiah  at 
Boughton — The  Three  Days'  March  of  his  deluded  followers  —  Neglect  of  Education  in  the 
District — The  Tragedy  of  Bosenden  Wood — Meeting  of  Parliament — Chartism — Condition 
of  the  Labouring  Classes — Jamaica — Resignation  of  the  Ministry — Failure  in  the  attem|rt 
to  form  a  New  Administration — The  Bedchamber  Question — Disloyal  Tories — Chartist 
Uiots — Insurrection  at  Newport — John  Frost  and  others  tried  for  High  Treason. 

From  the  hour  that  the  Crown  of  these  kingdoms  devolved  upon  Queen 
Victoria,  dates  a  change  which  was  a  real  blessing  in  the  relations  of  the 
Sovereign  to  the  Continent  of  Europe.  Hanover  was  at  that  instant  wholly 
separated  from  Great  Britain.  By  the  law  of  that  country  a  female  could 
not  reign  except  in  default  of  heirs  male  in  the  Royal  family.  But  in  addi- 
tion to  the  great  advantage  of  separating  the  policy  of  England  wholly  from 
the  intrigues  and  complications  of  a  petty  German  State,  it  was  an  immediate 
happiness  that  the  most  hated  and  in  some  respects  the  most  dangerous  man 
in  these  islands  was  removed  to  a  sphere  where  his  political  system  might  be 
worked  out  with  less  danger  to  the  good  of  society  than  amongst  a  people 
where  his  influence  was  associated  with  the  grossest  follies  of  Toryism  and  the 
darkest  designs  of  Orangeism.  On  the  24th  of  June  the  duke  of  Cumberland, 
now  become  Ernest  Augustus,  King  of  Hanover,  left  London.  On  the  28th 
he  made  a  solemn  entrance  into  the  capital  of  his  states,  and  at  once  exhibited 
to  his  new  subjects  his  character  and  disposition  by  refusing  to  receive  a 
deputation  of  the  Chambers,  who  came  to  offer  him  their  homage  and  their 
congratulat'ons.  By  a  proclamation  of  the  5th  of  July  lie  announced  his 
intention  to  abolish  the  representative  constitution,  which  he  had  previously 
refused  to  recognize  by  the  customary  oath.  We  shall  h.ave  little  further 
occasion  to  notice  the  course  of  this  worst  disciple  of  the  old  school  of 
intolerance  and  irresponsible  government,  and  we  may  therefore  at  once  state 
that  he  succeeded  in  depriving  Hanover  of  the  forms  of  freedom  under  which 
nhe  had  begun  to  live  ;  ejected  from  their  offices  and  banished  some  of  the 
ablest  professors  of  the  University  of  Gottingeii,  who  had  ventured  to  think 
that  letters  would  flourish  best  in  a  free  soil  ;  and   readied  the   height  of  his 
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ambition  in  becoming  the  representative  of  whatever  in  sovereign  power  was 
most  repugnant  to  the  spirit  of  the  age. 

The  funeral  of  William  the  Fourth  had  taken  place  at  Windsor  on  the 
9th  of  July.  On  the  17th  the  Queen  went  in  state  to  Parliament.  The 
chronicles  of  the  time  are  eloquent  in  their  descriptions  of  the  enthusiasm 
with  which  her  Majesty  was  received,  and  of  the  extraordinary  concourse  of 
ladies  of  rank  in  the  House  of  Lords  to  do  honour  to  the  rare  occasion  of  the 
presence  there  of  the  third  female  sovereign  who  had  thus  met  the  Lords  and 
Commons  assembled  in  Parliament.  In  the  speech  from  the  throne  her 
Majesty  stated  that  amongst  the  useful  measures  which  Parliament  had 
brought  to  maturity  she  regarded  with  peculiar  interest  the  amendment  of 
the  Criminal  Code  and  the  reduction  of  the  number  of  capital  punishments. 
She  hailed  this  mitigation  of  the  severity  of  the  law  as  an  auspicious  com- 
meueement  of  her  reign.  "It  will  be  my  care,"  she  said  "to  strengthen  our 
institutions,  civil  and  ecclesiastical,  by  discreet  improvement  wherever  im- 
provement is  required,  and  to  do  all  in  my  power  to  compose  and  allay 
animosity  and  discord."  These  were  not  words  of  course.  They  were  the 
key-note  of  that  harmony  which,  during  the  progress  of  a  quarter  of  a  century, 
has  superseded  in  a  great  degree  the  harsh  discords  which  had  too  long  distin- 
guished the  contests  of  parties  and  of  principles.  The  Parliament  was  pro- 
rogued, and  was  dissolved  the  same  evening. 

The  ministry  which  Queen  Victoria  found  at  her  accession  *  was  one 
whoso  general  character  was  in  harmony  with  tiie  opinions  in  which  she  had 
been  educated.  Viscount  Melbourne,  the  First  Lord  of  the  Treasury,  was 
at  her  hand  to  guide  and  assist  her  in  the  discharge  of  the  technical  business 
of  her  great  office.  The  daily  duties  of  the  Sovereign  are  of  no  light  nature. 
Many  of  tiie  complicated  details  of  the  various  departments  of  the  State  must 
pass  under  the  eye  of  the  Constitutional  Monarch  for  approval,  and  a  vast 
number  of  documents  can  only  receive  their  validity  from  the  signature  of  the 
Sovereign.  During  the  elections,  which  were  over  early  in  August,  the  party 
contests  assumed  a  tone  not  entirely  constitutional ;  for  the  adherents  of  the 
ministry  alleged  to  their  constituents  that  in  supporting  them  they  were 
exhibiting  their  loyalty  to  the  Queen,  whilst  the  adverse  party  maintained 
that  her  Majesty  had  only  passively  adopted  that  administratiou  of  her  uncle 
which  she  found  established.  But  amidst  these  fluctuating  demonstrations  of 
political  management  there  was  one  feeling  predominant,  which  was  certainly 
favourable  to  the  duration  of  tlie  ministry — that  of  a  deep  and  growing 
attachment  to  the  person  of  the  young  Sovereign.  Never  was  there  a  more 
enthusiastic  demonstration  of  popular  feeling  than  when,  on  the  9th  of 
November,  the  Queen  went  in  state  to  the  City  to  dine  with  the  Lord  Mayor 
at  Guildhall.  In  less  than  a  fortnight  after  the  gorgeous  banquet  and  the 
universal  excitement  of  a  general  holiday  in  London,  the  real  business  com- 
menced which  was  to  test  the  position  of  the  Government.  On  the  15th  of 
November  the  new  Parliament  met.  Mr.  Abercromby  was  re-elected  speaker 
without  opposition.  On  the  20th  the  Queen  in  person  opened  the  new 
Parliament.  The  most  important  paragraph  in  her  Majesty's  speech  was — 
''  I  recommend  to  your  serious  consideration  the  state  of  the  province  of 

*  See  List,  p.  381. 
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Lower  Canada."  At  the  opening  of  the  last  Parliament  of  king  William  the 
Fourth  a  similar  expression  of  solicitude  aa  to  the  condition  of  Canada  ia 
found  in  the  king's  speech.  We  shall  endeavour  to  trace  aa  briefly  aa  possible 
how  the  discontents  which  existed  at  the  beginning  of  1837  broke  out  into 
open  insurrection  at  the  end  of  that  year,  and  how  they  were  iiually  allayed. 
In  the  House  of  Commons  on  the  6th  of  March,  1837,  lord  John  Eussell 
brought  forward  a  series  of  resolutions  which  declared  that  since  the  31st  of 
October,  1832,  no  provision  had  been  made  by  the  legislature  of  the  province 
of  Lower  Canada  for  defraying  the  charges  of  the  administration  of  justice, 
and  for  the  support  of  the  civil  government  within  the  province ;  that  for  four 
years  the  payments  in  arrear  had  amounted  to  a  large  sum  which  the  House 
of  Assembly,  in  answer  to  a  recommendation  of  the  Governor,  declined  to 
discharge  by  a  vote  of  supply,  declaring,  amongst  other  things,  that  it  persisted 
in  the  demand  of  an  elective  legislative  council,  and  a  free  exercise  of  its 
control  over  all  the  branches  of  the  executive  government.  The  resolutions 
of  lord  John  Sussell  expressed  the  refusal  of  the  British  Legislature  to  accede 
to  these  demands,  although  it  was  held  expedient  to  adopt  certain  improve- 
ments in  the  legislative  council  and  in  the  executive  council.  These  resolu- 
tions were  passed  by  large  majorities  in  both  Houses.  The  promulgation  in 
Canada  of  the  determination  of  the  British  Government  was  a  signal  for  revolt. 
On  the  22nd  of  December  the  Government  announced  in  both  Houses  of 
Parliament  that  there  waa  an  open  insurrection  and  rebellion  in  Lower 
Canada,  and  it  was  in  conaequence  proposed  that  the  adjournment  for 
Chriatmaa  ahould  be  for  a  shorter  period  than  originally  intended.  The 
debate  ou  thia  occasion  shows  how  completely  it  had  become  a  creed  of  those 
who  held  strong  democratic  opinions  that  the  dominion  of  England  in  America 
should  at  once  be  brought  to  a  conclusion.  "  Great,"  said  sir  WiUiam 
Moleaworth,  "  would  be  the  advantages  of  an  amicable  separation  of  tlie  two 
countries."  The  civil  war  which  sir  WiUiam  Molesworth  considered  almost 
inevitable  would,  he  believed,  involve  this  country  in  a  contest  with  the 
United  States  of  America.  A  passage  in  the  philosophical  baronet's  speech 
13  worth  considering,  although  a  quarter  of  a  century  has  passed  over  since  its 
utterance.  "  How  powerful  soever  the  central  government  of  the  United 
States  may  be  when  it  goes  along  with  the  wishes  of  the  people,  it  is  most 
feeble  when  the  people  are  opposed  or  indifferent  to  its  commands,  or  «  hen 
(ine  or  more  of  the  sovereign  states  are  desirous  of  evading  its  decreea.  It  ia 
exactly  in  a  case  like  this  that  the  central  government  of  that  republic  is 
weakest ;  for  how  anxious  soever  it  njay  be,  from  general  views  of  policy,  to 
prevent  all  interference  in  the  affairs  of  Canada — all  hostilities  with  thia 
country — yet  its  people  will  see  in  thia  struggle  but  a  repetition  of  their  own 
glorious  struggle  for  independence ;  they  will  behold  in  the  conduct  of  England 
towards  Canada  the  sequel  of  those  despotic  and  unjust  principles  which  a 
little  more  than  half  a  century  ago  caused  them  to  shake  off  our  yoke."  * 
The  ultimate  consequence  of  thia  temporary  estrangement  of  the  popukr 
party  in  Canada  from  the  Imperial  government  waa  the  eatablishment  of  a 
better  aystem  of  policy.  Thia  change  had  been  strenuously  advocated  by 
colonial  reformers,  who  contended  that  all  which  was  needed  to  preserve  oui 

*  Hansard,  vol.  xxxix,  col.  1465. 
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colonies  was  "  a  clear  demarcation  of  their  rights  from  ours,  a  full  exemption 
from  all  control  in  the  matters  which  solely  regarded  them,  with  a  super- 
vision only  on  the  part  of  the  empire  in  matters  strictly  of  imperial  concern- 
ment." This  view,  it  is  added,  "  may  be  said  to  have  rendered  Canada 
loyal."  * 

Between  the  adjournment  and  the  re-assembling  of  Parliament,  important 
events  had  taken  place  in  Canada.  On  the  14th  of  December  the  rebels 
were  defeated  at  St.  Eustace,  their  leaders  saving  themselves  by  flight.  On 
the  29th  of  December  the  United  States'  steamboat  "  Caroline,"  which  was 
laden  with  arms  and  ammunition  for  the  insurgents,  was  attacked  and  burnt 
on  the  territories  of  the  United  States.  This  act  was  committed  under 
the  orders  of  the  governor,  sir  Francis  Head.  It  produced  a  long  con- 
troversy between  the  two  governments,  and  was  justified  by  the  necessity 
of  defending  the  British  territory,  which  had  been  assaulted  from  the 
American  side.  The  President  of  the  United  States  subsequently  forbade 
the  attacks  of  the  citizens  of  the  republic  on  neighbouring  states.  On  the 
6th  of  January,  1838,  the  insurgents,  headed  by  Dr.  Mackenzie,  surrounded 
Toronto,  but  were  repulsed  by  sir  Francis  Htad.  Such  was  the  course  ot 
the  insurrection,  when,  on  the  22nd  of  January,  in  the  House  of  Commons, 
lord  John  Eussell  moved  for  leave  to  bring  in  a  bill  by  which,  for  a  certain 
time,  the  calling  of  an  assembly  in  Lower  Canada,  which  was  a  duty  incum- 
bent on  the  governor  for  the  time  being,  might  be  suspended,  and  authority 
be  given  to  meet  the  present  emergency,  and  to  provide  for  the  future 
government  of  the  province.  He  thought  with  respect  to  the  principal 
question  on  which  the  alleged  grievances  of  the  Canadians  were  based,  a 
satisfactory  adjustment  might,  in  the  course  of  time,  be  arrived  at.  He 
proposed  that  a  higli  functionary  should  be  sent  out,  who  should  be 
conversant  with  matters  of  administration,  with  the  most  important  affairs 
which  are  from  time  to  time  brought  before  Parliament,  as  well  as  with  the 
affairs  of  the  various  spates  of  Europe,  and  moreover  that  it  should  be  implied 
by  his  nomination  that  he  was  favourable  to  popular  feelings  and  popular 
rights.  He  then  announced  that  her  Majesty  had  been  pleased  to  entrust 
the  conduct  of  this  afl'air,  with  the  high  powers  implied  in  the  appointment, 
to  the  earl  of  Durham,  who  had  accepted  tlie  office.  Lord  Durham,  in  his 
place  in  the  House  of  Lords,  stated  that  he  did  not  go  to  Canada  fi  r  the 
purpose  of  suspending  the  constitution,  but  in  the  endeavour  to  provide  for 
the  extraordinary  state  of  circumstances  produced  by  the  rebellious  part  of 
the  Canadian  community,  that  would  render  it  impossible  for  the  constitution 
to  continue  in  operation.  •'  I  go,"  he  said, "  not  for  the  purpose  of  exercising 
that  power,  that  species  of  discreditable  power,  as  the  noble  and  learned 
lord  [Brougham]  calls  it,  which  is  to  be  vested  in  me ;  but  in  the  first 
place  to  restore,  I  trust,  the  supremacy  of  the  law,  and  next,  to  be  the 
humble  instrument  of  conferring  upon  the  British  North  American  pro- 
vinces such  a  free  and  liberal  constitution  as  shall  place  them  on  the  same 
scale  of  independence  as  the  rest  of  the  possessions  of  Great  Britain."  f 

Lord  Durham  landed  at  Quebec  on  the  29th  of  May,  1838.     The  history 

*   "  Secolaria,"  by  Samuel  Lucas,  M.A.,  p.  205. 
+  Hansard,  vol.  xl.  col.  243^.. 
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of  tlie  administration  of  Canada  by  ber  Majesty's  High  Commissioner 
furniahes  a  remarkable  proof  of  how  great  and  salutary  changes  may  be 
efi'ected  in  the  government  of  a  great  dependency,  by  the  union  of  firmness  and 
conciliation,  and  by  the  application  of  liberal  political  principles  in  the  place 
of  a  continued  system  of  coercion  and  tutelage.  Lord  Durham  had  at  his  side 
an  adviser,  a  person  of  eminent  ability  and  with  large  views  of  statesmanship 
— Mr.  Cliarles  Buller.  All  went  well  for  a  few  months.  The  rebellion  was 
dying  out.  The  French  population  had  given  up  their  notion  of  being 
supported  by  the  borderers  of  the  United  States,  and  were  conciliated  by 
seeing  tbat  no  difference  was  to  be  made  between  British  and  French 
subjects.  A  general  amnesty  was  published,  and  measures  were  taken  for 
inquiring  into  the  feasibility  of  a  plan  for  constituting  a  Federal  Union  of  the 
British  North  American  provinces.  The  measure  which  lord  Durham 
pursued  with  regard  to  the  disposal  of  the  rebel  prisoners  was  successful  in 
the  colony,  but  obnoxious  to  many  of  influence  in  the  legislature  of  Great 
Britain.  By  an  ordinance  of  the  28th  of  June  it  was  declared  that  eight 
rebel  leaders  in  the  jail  of  Montreal  who  had  acknowledged  their  guilt 
should  be  transported  to  Bermuda ;  that  sixteen  other  rebel  leaders  who 
were  named  had  fled,  and  that  if  any  of  either  class  should  return  without 
permission  and  be  found  in  the  province,  they  should  suffer  death.  On 
the  7th  of  August  lord  Brougham  made  a  strong  attack  upon  what  he 
described  as  the  "  appalling  fact  of  fourteen  persons,  and  M.  Papineau 
making  fifteen,  being  adjudged  to  suffer  death,  if  they  appeared  in  Canada, 
not  one  of  those  individuals  having  been  previously  tried.  Such  a  pro- 
ceeding was  contrary  to  every  principle  of  justice,  and  was  opposed  to  tlie 
genius  and  spirit  of  English  law,  which  humanely  supposed  every  accused 
party  to  be  innocent  until  he  was  proved  to  be  guilty."  *  On  the  10th  of 
August  lord  Melbourne  announced  that  her  Majesty's  Government  had 
counselled  the  disallowance  of  the  ordinance.  When  lord  Durham  received 
the  news  of  this  censure  of  his  administration  he  resolved  to  resign  his  great 
oflSce  ;  and  on  the  9th  of  October  he  issued  a  proclamation,  according  to  the 
terms  of  the  Indemnity  Act  which  lord  Brougham  had  proposed  and  carried, 
which  proclamation  was  a  humiliating  abrogation  of  the  ordinance  of  the 
28th  of  June.  Lord  Durham  at  the  same  time  published  a  document  in  which 
hejuitified  the  policy  pursued  by  him  since  his  arrival  in  Canada,  and  an- 
nounced his  determination  of  resigning  his  government.  He  did  not  wait 
to  obtain  leave  for  his  return.  This  was  a  grave  error.  He  arrived  home 
in  a  state  of  wretched  health,  produced  by  the  irritation  of  a  proud  and 
sensitive  nature  working  upon  a  feeble  constitution.  The  censure  implied  in 
the  abrogation  of  the  ordinance  of  lord  Durham  was  a  severe  measure  towards 
a  man  whose  great  hope  was  to  have  secured  the  allegiance  and  prosperity  of 
Canada,  by  a  system  of  high  policy  which  was  utterly  opposed  to  the  old 
methods  of  colonial  government.  Great  lawyers  at  home  differed  as  to  tlie 
legality  of  the  course  which  he  pursued.  The  eloquence  of  lord  Brougham 
in  denouncing  it  as  an  illegal  act  of  despotic  authority  met  with  supporters 
amongst  those  who  hated  lord  Durham's  liberal  policy.  He  came  home  a 
broken-hearted   man ;   and  his  career,  which  might  otherwise  have  been  so 

*  HansaAi,  vol.  xliv.  col.  1022. 
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glorious,  terminated  in  his  death  in  1840,  but  not  without  the  noble  satisfac- 
tion he  derived  from  establishing  his  policy  in  his  counsels  to  his  successor, 
Mr.  Poulett  Thompson.  During  the  voyage  home  his  Report  on  the  affairs 
of  British  North  America,  which  is  attributed  to  the  pen  of  his  friend  Mr. 
Charles  Buller,  was  iu  great  part  yreparcd.  It  is  a  most  able  view,  not  only 
of  the  particular  circumstances  of  the  provinces  which  were  placed  under 
lord  Durham's  government,  but  generally  of  colonial  administration.  A 
passage  iu  the  conclusion  of  this  lieport  is  now  of  higher  interest  than  the 
occurrences  to  which  it  had  a  special  reference.  "  The  experiment  of 
keeping  colonies  and  governing  them  well  ought  at  least  to  have  a  trial, 
ere  we  abandon  for  ever  the  vast  dominion  which  might  supply  the  wants  of 
our  surplus  population,  and  raise  up  millions  of  fresh  cousumers  of  our 
manufactures  and  producers  of  a  supply  for  our  wants.  The  warmest 
admirers,  aud  the  strongest  opponents  of  republican  institutions,  admit  or 
assert  that  the  amazing  prosperity  of  the  United  States  is  less  owing  to 
their  form  of  government,  than  to  the  unlimited  supply  of  fertile  land,  which 
maintains  succeeding  generations  in  an  undiminishing  affluence  of  fertile  soil. 
A  region  as  large  and  as  fertile  is  open  to  your  Majesty's  subjects  in 
your  Majesty's  American  dominions."  At  that  time  emigration  from  the 
United  Kingdom  was  upon  a  very  limited  scale.  The  vast  resources  of 
Australia  were  yet  undeveloped.  In  1837  the  emigrants  to  the  North 
American  colonies  were  about  30,000,  and  to  the  United  States  36,000;  to 
the  Australian  colonies  and  New  Zealand  the  number  was  only  5,000.  In 
1838  the  emigration  to  America  was  reduced  to  one-fourth  of  the  amount  of 
the  previous  year,  whilst  that  to  Australia  was  trebled.  From  1815  to  1838 
the  annual  average  of  emigrants  to  all  places  during  the  24  years  was  38,376. 
From  1839  to  1852,  when  what  is  termed  the  Irish  Exodus  was  in  full  opera- 
tion, and  the  gold  discoveries  had  been  made  in  Australia,  the  annual  average 
during  the  14  years  was  181,612.  The  realization  of  the  great  triumph  of 
science  in  accomplishing  the  passage  by  steam  power  alone  across  the 
Atlantic  offered  new  facilities  for  emigration.  The  first  vessels  which  solved 
tliis  problem  were  the  "  Sirius  "  and  the  "  Great  Western  ;"  the  one  having 
accomplished  the  voyage  to  New  York  in  twenty  days,  the  other  in  sixteen 
days.  We  may  conclude  this  rapid  notice  of  the  affairs  of  our  American 
colonies  by  stating  that,  after  a  series  of  defeats  in  November,  especially  one 
on  the  17th  near  Prescott  in  Upper  Canada,  the  insurrection  was  wholly 
suppressed.  In  1840  an  Act  was  passed  for  the  union  of  the  provinces  of 
Upper  and  Lower  Canada  as  one  province,  under  one  Legislative  Council  and 
oue  Assembly. 

The  coronation  of  the  Queen  at  Westminster  Abbey  took  place  on  the 
28th  of  June.  The  splendours  which  had  attended  the  coronation  of  George 
the  Fourth  were  to  some  extent  dispensed  with.  There  was  no  solemn  pro- 
cession of  the  Estates  of  the  Eealm.  There  was  no  banquet  in  Westminster 
Hall,  with  its  accompanying  feudal  services.  But  there  was  a  gorgeous 
cavalcade  which  more  than  realized  the  pomp  of  ancient  times,  when  the 
king  came  "from  the  Tower  of  London  to  his  Palace  at  Westminster 
through  the  midst  of  the  City,  mounted  on  a  horse,  handsomely  habited,  and 
bare-headed,  in  the  sight  of  all  the  people."  Charles  the  Second  was  the 
last  king  who  thus  went  to  his  coronation  in  procession  from  the  Tower. 
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Queen  Victoria  went  from  Buckingham  Palace  through  the  1-ine  of  streets 
from  Hyde  Park  Corner,  where  the  houses  were  not  hung  with  tapestry,  as 
of  old,  but  where  galleries  and  scaflblding  were  raised  throughout  the  line, 
and  the  windows  were  filled  with  ladies  whose  enthusiasm  was  as  hearty  as 
that  to  which  Elizabeth  bowed.  Never  were  the  streets  more  crowded. 
Never  were  the  cheers  of  an  enormous  multitude — swelled,  it  is  said,  by  two 
hundred  thousand  persona  from  the  country — more  deafening  than  when  the 
Queen  passed  along ;  the  last  of  a  cavalcade  in  which,  next  to  herself,  the 
persons  most  greeted  by  the  popular  voice  were  the  Duke  of  Wellington 
and  his  old  opponent  Marshal  Soult,  who  came  as  a  Special  Ambassador  on 
this  occasion.  The  day  was  remarkable,  not  only  for  the  entire  absence  of 
accidents,  but  for  the  wonderful  forbearance  of  that  class  who  are  most 
usually  active  on  public  occasions  ;  there  being  only  seven  persons  brought 
to  the  police  stations  for  pickiug  pockets.  The  day  was  observed  throughout 
the  kingdom  as  a  general  holiday ;  with  public  dinners,  feasts  to  the  poor, 
and  brilliant  illuminations.  On  this  occasion,  when  the  attachment  of  the 
people  to  their  young  queen  was  so  universally  manifested,  some  might 
recollect  an  eloquent  passage  of  a  speech  made  by  lord  Brougham  in  the 
House  of  Lords  six  mouths  before,  in  which  he  qualified  his  opposition  to 
some  of  the  details  of  the  Civil  List :  "  Not  any  one  among  you  all  can 
rejoice  more  sincerely  than  I  have  done  in  the  enthusiasm  of  affection  which 
has  burst  from  all  her  subjects,  to  greet  the  accession  of  the  reigning 
Monarch.  They  have  generously  let  expectation  usurp  the  place  of  gratitude. 
They  have  taken  counsel  with  hope,  rather  than  experience.  For  as  memory 
scatters  her  sweets  with  a  cold  and  churlish  hand,  it  has  been  found  more 
pleasing  to  array  the  object  of  the  general  love  in  the  attire  of  fancy ;  and 
as  fervent  a  devotion  has  been  kindled  towards  the  yet  untried  ruler,  as 
could  have  glowed  in  her  people's  bosom  after  the  longest  and  most  glorious 
reign,  in  which  she  should  have  only  lived  and  only  governed  for  the  country's 
good ;  by  some  chronic  miracle  escaping  all  error  and  all  failure,  and  only 
showering  down  blessings  upon  mankind.  I  heartily  rejoice  in  this  enthu- 
siasm, and  I  do  not  complain  of  it  as  premature.  I  rejoice  in  it  because  it 
must  prove  delightful  to  the  royal  object  of  it.  I  rejoice  still  more  because 
I  kuow  that  it  will  stimulate  the  queen  to  live  for  her  country,  in  order  to 
earn  the  afi'ections  which  have  already  been  bestowed,  and  justify  the  opinion 
which  has  been  formed,  and  is  so  fondly  cherished  upon  trust.  But  most 
chiefly  do  I  rejoice,  because  it  extinguishes  for  ever  all  apprehensions  of  the 
English  people's  loyalty  and  trustworthiness ;  puts  to  shame  all  who  would 
represent  them  as  disaflected  towards  monarchical  institutions  ;  demonstrates 
the  safety  of  entrusting  them  with  an  ample  measure  of  political  rights ; 
and  teaches  to  statesmen  this  great  practical  lesson,  that  the  more  we 
extirpate  abuse  from  our  system,  the  more  searching  we  make  our  re- 
forms, the  more  we  endear  the  Constitution  to  the  people  by  making  them 
feel  its  benefits — the  safer  will  be  the  just  rights  of  the  monarch  who 
is  its  head,  and  the  stronger  will  be  the  allegiance  of  the  subject  who  cheer- 
fully obeys."  * 

Parliament  was  prorogued  by  the  Queen  in  person  on  the  16th  of  August 

*  "  Speeches  of  Heor;  lord  Brougham,"  vol.  iv.  p,  337. 
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The  chief  measures  which  had  occupied  the  discussions  in  both  Houses  were 
the  settlement  of  the  Civil  List  and  the  state  of  Canada.  Other  measures, 
which  provoked  less  conflict,  were  not  less  important.  In  liia  review  of  the 
measures  of  the  Session  the  Speaker  emphatically  dwelt  upon  the  provision 
made  for  the  destitute  in  Ireland.  He  said  that  no  measure  like  the  intro- 
duction of  a  Poor  Law  into  a  country  circumstanced  as  Ireland  is  with  respect 
to  the  number  and  condition  of  its  population,  could  be  proposed  without 
incurriug  heavy  responsibility ;  but  that  looking  at  what  had  been  done  on 
this  subject  by  former  parliaments  with  respect  to  England,  they  had  thought 
that  the  time  was  come  when  they  might  legislate  for  Ireland  with  safety 
and  with  a  reasonable  prospect  of  success.  The  Irish  Poor-Law  Statute  was 
in  great  degree  founded  upon  three  comprehensive  Eeports  of  Mr.  Nicholls. 
The  Speaker  expressed  a  hope  that  the  execution  of  that  most  important 
law  would  be  watched  over  aud  guided  by  the  same  prudent  and  impartial 
spirit  which  governed  the  deliberations  which  led  to  its  enactment.  It  was 
felt  by  every  one  conversant  with  the  subject,  that  no  better  prospect  could 
be  afforded  of  the  probable  realization  of  this  hope  than  the  immediate 
determination  of  the  Government  that  Mr.  Nicholls  should  proceed  to  Ireland 
for  the  purpose  of  carrying  the  new  law  into  operation,  which  he  had,  in 
great  part,  planned,  basing  it  upon  the  most  searching  inquiry  and  the 
most  careful  consideration.  Amongst  the  other  important  measures  of  the 
Session  were  a  mitigation  of  the  law  of  imprisonment  for  debt ;  the  abridg- 
ment of  the  power  of  holding  benefices  in  plurality  ;  and  the  abolition  of 
composition  for  tithes  in  Ireland,  substituting  rent-charges  payable  by  those 
who  had  a  perpetual  interest  in  the  land.  In  his  Address  to  her  Majesty 
the  Speaker  adverted  to  "  the  improving  opinions  and  increasing  knowledge 
of  the  educated  classes  of  the  community."  He  probably  considered  that 
the  time  was  distant  when  there  would  be  "  improving  opinions  and  increasing 
knowledge"  amongst  the  bulk  of  the  population  who  could  scarcely  be  recog- 
nized as  "  educated  claases."  A  circumstance  which  occurred  during  this 
Session  furnished  a  sufficient  proof  of  the  necessity  for  exertion  before  the 
labours  of  Parliameut  to  maintain  respect  for  our  laws  and  institutions  by 
salutary  amendments  should  be  generally  appreciated. 

A  month  before  the  coronation  of  the  Queen,  that  manifestation  of 
popular  ignorance  took  place  in  Kent,  to  which  we  alluded  in  our  last  chapter. 
The  Beports  of  the  parliamentary  discussions  upon  the  subject  at  the 
beginning  of  June  in  that  year,  are  under  the  head  of  "  Canterbury 
Fanatics."  The  debates  to  which  these  occurrences  gave  rise  were  little 
more  than  personal  and  party  squabbles ;  except  in  the  argument  of  Mr. 
Hume  that  such  an  exhibition  of  brutal  ignorance,  in  a  district  within  fifty 
miles  of  London,  where  the  people  were  surrounded  by  country  gentlemen 
of  great  wealth,  and  where  there  was  a  large  body  of  clergy,  presented  an 
occasion  for  endeavouring  to  arouse  the  government  to  the  absolute  necessity 
of  a  comprehensive  system  of  education  for  the  people.*  Little  as  the  atten- 
tion of  parliament  was  aroused  by  the  proceedings  of  a  band  of  Kentish 
tisiuatics,  the  notice  of  foreign  countries  was  painfully  directed  towards  this 
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contradiction  of  our  boasted  advance  in  civilization  as  an  event  almost  ineou- 
ceivable  in  the  Nini-teenth  Century.* 

About  the  beginning  of  the  year  1832  a  stranger  made  his  appearance  at 
Canterbury  who  attracted  a  good  deal  of  notice  by  hia  commanding  figure 
and  handsome  features.  He  represented  himself  as  a  Jew,  which  character 
was  in  some  degree  supported  by  his  ample  beard  at  a  time  when  such  an 
ornament  was  not  common  amongst  Englishmen.  He  gradually  put  fortli 
pretensions  of  superior  sanctity,  and  mysteriously  intimated  that  he  had  a 
mission  to  fulfil  of  no  common  nature.  Devotees  soon  surrounded  him,  not 
wholly  of  the  lowest  and  must  ignorant  class,  but  comprising  a  few  having 
wealth  and  respectable  position.  Parliament  was  prorogued  in  August  of 
that  year,  after  the  passing  of  the  Reform  Bill,  and  the  electors  of  Canter- 
bury began  to  look  out  for  proper  persons  to  represent  their  opinions,  whether 
Eeforming  or  Conservative.  Tlie  handsome  Jew  had  then  become  sir 
William  Courtenay,  the  expectant  heir  of  great  estates,  and  a  Knight  of 
Malta.  There  were  two  candidates  for  the  sufl^rages  of  the  citizens  in  the 
ministerial  interest — the  Hon.  Kichard  Watson  and  viscount  Fordvvich. 
Two  Conservative  Baronets  came  forward  to  oppose  them,  but  quickly  witli- 
drew.  No  other  candidate  of  known  character  appearing  in  the  field,  a  knot 
of  citizejis  calling  themselves  Conservatives  put  forward  sir  William 
Courtenay.  He  came  on  the  hustings  in  a  velvet  coat,"  like  a  mountebank," 
»:iid  some  irreverent  newspapers.  He  was  proposed  and  seconded  at  the 
election  by  two  Conservative  tradesmen  ;  members  of  the  liberal  professions, 
and  even  a  clergyman  of  the  Church  of  England,  all  of  Conservative  politics, 
voted  for  him  ;t  and  the  adventurer,  who  was  manifestly  an  impostor  or  a 
madman,  actually  obtained  three  hundred  and  seventy-eight  votes.  Such  was 
the  undiscriminating  violence  of  party  feelings  at  the  crisis  of  our  great 
Constitutional  Eeform.  Defeated  in  the  object  of  his  ambition  he  retired 
to  Heme  Bay,  which  was  then  more  distinguished  as  a  resort  of  smugglers 
than  a&  a  fashionable  watering-place.  In  some  afl'ray  between  the  coast- 
guard and  a  band  of  these  free-traders,  sir  William  Courtenay  came  forward 
as  a  witness  ;  subjected  himself  by  his  evidence  to  an  indictment  for  perjury  ; 
and  having  been  convicted  under  his  proper  name  of  John  NichoUs  Thorn 
was  sentenced  to  a  term  of  imprisonment.  He  underwent  some  portion  of 
the  penalty  of  the  law  until  his  extravagances  rendered  it  necessar)'  to 
transfer  his  safe  keeping  from  the  County  Prison  to  the  County  Lunatic 
Asylum.  In  the  fourth  year  of  Tlioni's  confinement,  namely,  in  August 
1887,  his  father  and  mother-in-law  presented  themselves  to  lord  John 
Russell,  the  Home  Secretary,  who  was  residing  at  Endsleigh  in  Devonshire, 
to  express  their  deep  distress  at  the  continued  confinement  of  their  son; 
staling  that  they  had  been  told  by  his  keepers  that  there  was  no  danger 
likely  to  arise  from  his  liberation;  promising  that  tlie  utmost  care  should  be 
taken  of  him  by  themselves ;  and  affirming  that  he  had  sufiicient  property  to 


*  See  "Animaire  Historique"  for  1838,  p.  487. — This  most  extraordinary  episode  in  the 
history  of  the  first  year  of  the  reign  of  Queen  Victoria  appearing  to  us  as  something  more 
important  lliau  a  mere  outbreali  of  local  fauaticism,  we  tlinujilit  it  our  duty  to  ascertain  by 
personal  ini|uiry  if  any  elucidation  of  these  events  could  be  obtained  from  witnesses  still  living 
in  the  disti  ii't  where  they  occurred. 

+  Hansard,  vol.  xliii.  cols.  1108,  1112. 
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pay  for  any  expense  attending  upon  such  ciire.*  Upon  these  assurances  lord 
John  Eussell,  in  his  oificial  capacity,  took  measures  for  obtaining  Thoni's 
release ;  and  having  recommended  that  a  pardon  should  be  granted  in  the  case 
of  the  prisoner,  which  was  equivalent  to  an  order  for  his  discharge,  he  was 
taken  away  from  the  asylum  in  October  by  some  person  not  accustomed  to 
the  treatment  of  lunatics.  The  visiting  justices  had  not  opposed  this 
discharge.  During  the  winter  of  1837,  and  the  spring  of  1838,  the  unfortu- 
nate man,  who  had  been  described  b}'  the  medical  superintendent  of  the 
asylum  simply  as  a  lunatic  fancying  himself  a  knight,  and  having  a  right  to 
an  estate  and  to  a  castle,  was  living  in  farmhouses  and  cottages  in  a  rural 
district  between  Canterbury  and  Eaversham,  and  there  acquired  a  most 
extraordinary  influence  over  the  deluded  people  amongst  whom  he  dwelt. 
From  tiie  subsequent  parliamentary  proceedings  connected  with  this  case,  it 
appeared  that  Tliom  had  been  engaged  in  extensive  mercantile  transactions 
in  Cornwall ;  had  left  Truro  for  Liverpool  in  May,  1832,  for  the  purpose  of 
selling  a  quantity  of  malt ;  and  after  having  written  a  sane  and  aiiectionate 
letter  to  his  wife,  had  never  returned  to  his  home  with  the  money  derived 
from  this  sale,  and  had  passed  entirely  out  of  the  notice  of  liis  family  whilst 
he  was  pursuing  tbe  high  destinies  of  sir  William  Cnurtenay. 

On  the  pleasant  higli  road  to  London,  about  six  miles  from  Canterbury,  is 
the  village  of  Boughton-under-Blean.  On  tbe  right  of  the  road  before 
reaching  Boughton  is  an  extensive  wood  called  Bosenden.  The  parish  of 
Heme  Hill  on  the  north  adjoins  Boughton,  as  does  Duukirkville,  a  populous 
non-parochial  place,  on  the  south.  Boughton  Church  is  a  mile  from  the 
village.  The  hamlets  of  Goodnestone,  Gravoney,  and  Selling  lie  at  sbort 
distances  around.  No  district  can  present  a  more  thoroughly  English 
character  of  quiet  beauty.  Broad  meadows,  rich  corn  and  clover  lands, 
hawthorn  hedges  bursting  into  blossom,  scattered  cottages  with  pretty 
gardens,  farmhouses  with  apple  and  cherry  orchards — the  scene  altogether, 
such  as  we  beheld  it  on  a  morning  of  May,  seemed  of  all  others  the  most  ill- 
suited  for  such  a  tragedy  as  had  been  here  witnessed  on  a  similar  May  morn- 
ing. The  winter  of  1837-8  was  one  of  extraordinary  severity.  The  spring 
was  cold  and  raw.  The  price  of  wheat  was  steadily  rising.  Tbe  labourers 
were  suffering  through  the  inclement  season,  and  both  farmers  and  labourers 
were  complaining  of  the  operation  of  the  new  Poor  Law  which  compelled  the 
employer  to  pay  wages  to  his  labourers  instead  of  sending  them  to  tbe  poor- 
rates,  and  which  refused  relief  to  the  able-bodied  except  under  the  workhouse 
test.  Sir  "William  Courtenay,  as  he  was  still  called,  went  about  amongst  the 
discontented  of  both  classes,  to  proclaim  himself  a  great  social  Reformer. 
He  told  the  labourers  that  all  laws  were  made  for  their  oppression,  and  that 
their  greatest  enemy  was  the  new  Poor  Law.  He  told  the  farjiiers  that  they 
were  oppressed  by  tbeir  landlords,  and  that  the  time  would  come  when  they 
should  live  upon  the  land  without  paying  rent.  On  such  matters  his  haran- 
gues on  the  village-green,  or  around  the  blacksmith's  shop,  were  not  essen- 
tially different  from  what  Mr.  Fielden  the  member  for  Oldham,  and  liia 
friends  Mr.  Feargus  O'Connor  and  the  Rev.  J.  R.  Stephens  were  telling  the 
people  at   Mancbester  at  this  very  time,  calling  upon  them  to  shed   the  last 

*  Lord  John  BusseH's  Statement,  Haiisaid,  vol.  xliii.  col.  1099 
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drop  of  their  blood  rather  than  submit  to  that  law  of  devils  which  had  filled 
the  country  with  Poor  Law  Bastilles,  which  were  intended  to  be  a  chain  of 
barracks  to  be  garrisoned  by  the  military  and  by  Buasell's  Rural  Police.* 
But  Courtenay  had  far  more  powerful  means  of  arousing  the  ignorant  than 
those  possessed  by  the  common  demagogues  who  afflicted  the  land  in  the  first 
decade  of  the  reign  of  Victoria.  He  told  them  that  not  only  was  his  worldly 
rank  so  great  that  he  was  to  sit  on  her  Majesty's  right  hand  on  the  approach- 
ing day  of  the  coronation,  but  that  he  was  really  the  Messiah  ;  that  no  harm 
could  befal  him  whatever  force  came  forth  against  him  ;  that  if  he  anointed 
them  with  oil  and  gave  them  the  sacrament  no  bullet  could  touch  them ;  but 
that  if  they  disobeyed  his  commands  he  should  rain  fire  and  brimstone  upon 
them  and  then  call  them  to  judgment.  At  the  entrance  of  Boughton  village 
there  is  a  little  public-house,  the  Woodman's  Hall.  In  a  room  of  that  house 
the  frantic  impostor  used  to  perform  his  impious  rites.  The  old  landlord, 
with  whom  we  conversed,  did  not  like  to  acknowledge  his  share  in  this 
fanaticism,  but  he  was  not  unwilling  to  speak  of  the  tall  and  stout  man 
whom  he  had  heard  preach  of  a  Sunday  afternoon — "  Ob  !  he  was  a  fine  man, 
and  talked  so  grand."  It  was  Monday  morning  the  28th  of  May  when  the 
landlord  of  the  Woodman's  Hall  saw  Courtenay  coming  over  the  fields  from 
Fairbrook,  a  yeoman's  house  where  he  was  harboured.  There  were  many 
people  with  him  whom  he  compelled  to  go  on,  as  he  threatened  to  shoot  them 
if  they  hung  back,  for  he  had  two  pistols  in  his  hand.  Away  they  went,  and 
four  days  after  the  old  publican  had  heard  him  preach  that  he  was  the 
Messiah,  he  saw  him  lying  dead  in  Bosenden  Wood  with  many  others  who 
fell  with  him.     "  Ah  ;  it  was  a  sad  job." 

At  the  head  of  a  large  troop  of  willing  or  terrified  followers,  about  a 
hundred  in  number,  Courtenay  sallied  forth  from  Boughton  on  that  morning 
of  the  28tli  of  May,  with  a  flag  of  white  and  blue  and  the  device  of  a 
rampant  lion.  A  broken  loaf  was  also  carried  upon  a  pole.  They  marched 
by  one  of  the  pretty  byroads  to  Goodnestone  near  Faversham.  Here 
some  of  the  multitude  attempted  the  old  and  ready  process  of  redressing 
their  wrongs  by  putting  a  lighted  match  to  a  bean-stack  ;  but  lo,  it  would 
not  burn  ;  and  this  was  a  miracle  wrought  by  the  power  of  him  they  wor- 
shipped. To  Heme  Hill  they  next  proceeded;  where  Courtenay  required 
that  his  people  should  be  fed,  and  without  delay  their  wants  were  supplied. 
Sometimes  praying  with  the  fanatics  on  their  knees, — occasionally  performing 
some  piece  of  imposture,  such  as  firing  at  a  star  to  bring  it  down, — he  led 
them  into  Bosenden  Wood.  The  night  was  coming  on,  and  before  the  people 
dispersed  he  said  they  should  have  music  from  heaven  to  attest  his  mission. 
There  was  method  in  his  madness,  for  there  was  a  confederate  up  a  tree  with 
a  flute.  Supper  was  given  them  at  a  farmhouse,  and  they  slept  in  the  barns. 
An  intelligent  tradesman  of  middle  age  who  lives  in  Boughton  parish,  on  the 
road  to  Heme  Hill,  described  to  us  the  movements  of  Courtenay  and  his 
followers  on  that  day.  He  knew  most  of  those  who  believed  in  him  and 
were  amongst  his  train.  They  were  not  all  ignorant  labourers.  There  were 
small  farmers  amongst  them,  with  some  of  whom  Courtenay  had  been  living, 
going  about  from  house  to  house.    They  not  only  had  confidence  in  his  divine 
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mission,  but  were  assured  that  every  man  should  have  an  estate  in  land,  and 
should  enjoy  plenty,  as  well  as  eternal  liappinesa.  Many  of  the  more  decent 
people  who  followed  him  were  at  the  present  time  ashamed  to  speak  of  it. 
There  was  one  who  was  now  an  office-bearer  in  a  Weslevan  congregation 
who  would  speak  frankly  of  the  circumstances,  and  acknowledge  the  folly  of 
which  he  had  been  guilty.  But  the  greater  number  of  the  rabble  were 
horribly  ignorant.  They  could  not  well  be  otherwise.  At  Dunkirk,  with  a 
large  population,  there  was  then  no  church  and  no  clergyman.  There  were  no 
National  or  Lancasteriau  schools  for  the  children  in  any  of  the  villages. 
The  people  were  utterly  neglected  by  their  rich  and  educated  neighbours. 
The  Wesleyans  had  their  meetings  in  cottages,  but  they  had  then  no  chapel. 
The  statements  of  this  sensible  tailor  of  Boughton  were  perfectly  in  accord- 
ance with  the  details  of  the  education  of  this  district  presented  by  Mr. 
VV'yse  in  parliament  in  1839.  Out  of  fifty-one  families  at  Heme  Hill  there 
were  forty-five  persons  above  the  age  of  fourteen,  of  which  number  only 
eleven  could  read  and  write.  Forty-two  out  of  a  hundred  and  seventeen 
children  were  at  school,  but  they  learnt  little,  and  those  who  had  left  school 
and  could  once  read  the  New  Testament  could  not  do  so  now.  The  Sunday 
schools  were  inefiicient,  as  the  children  could  never  be  brought  to  connect 
what  they  learned  with  their  practice  in  life.  In  the  ville  of  Dunkirk  there 
were  a  hundred  and  thirteen  children,  of  whom  only  ten  could  read  and 
write,  thirteen  could  do  so  a  little,  and  the  remainder  not  at  all.  Of  a 
hundred  and  nineteen  children  in  Boughton,  thirty-two  attended  the  Sunday 
school,  but  only  seven  went  to  a  school  where  writing  was  taught.  *  All 
with  whom  we  conversed  were  strongly  impressed  with  the  belief  that  the 
occurrences  which  they  deplored  were  wholly  attributable  to  the  neglect  of 
education,  and  to  the  indifference  of  the  superior  classes  to  the  welfare  of 
their  poorer  neighbours.  Out  of  evil  comes  good,  said  an  honest  wheel- 
wright of  Selling.  After  the  outbreak  the  Dunkirk  gentry  built  a  church. 
The  Boughton  people  were  ashamed  of  what  Dunkirk  people  did,  and  built  a 
National  school.  Clergy  and  Dissenters  bestirred  themselves,  and  church, 
chapel,  and  schools  in  a  few  years  rose  up  and  flourished. 

With  the  dawn  of  the  29th  of  May  the  fanatics  were  on  their  march  from 
Bosenden  Wood.  Along  the  great  road  they  tramped  for  ten  miles  till  they 
reached  Sittingboume — along  that  road  where  the  fields  on  each  side  looked 
like  one  garden  to  the  foreigner  who  travelled  from  Dover — along  that  road 
which  exhibited  such  beauty  to  the  eyes  of  a  sanguinary  republican  in 
1792  that  he  exclaimed,  "  Oh,  what  a  pity,  what  a  pity,  if  they  set  about  to 
revolutionize  this  fine  country."  f  If  the  ignorant  enthusiasts  who  followed 
an  impious  madman  along  that  road  in  1838  had  gathered  in  any  formidable 
numbers,  there  might  have  been  scenes  even  worse  than  the  days  of  terror  in 
France, — scenes  that  would  have  revived  the  memories  of  the  Anabaptists  of 
Miinster.  John  Thom  and  John  Matthias  present  a  remarkable  parallel  iti 
their  fates.     The  baker  who  made  himself  master  of  Miinster,  and  calling 


*  Hansard,  vol.  xlviii.  col.  538.  These  statistics,  quoted  bj  Mr.  Wyse,  were  furnished  from 
a  Report  made  to  the  Central  Society  of  Education  on  the  State  of  the  Peasantry  at  Boughton, 
Heme  Hill,  and  the  Ville  of  Dunkirk,  near  Canterbury,  by  F.  Liardet,  Esq.,  published  in  1?38.' 

+  AtUc,  vol.  vii.  p.  210. 
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himself  its  king,  undertook  with  thirty  followers  to  disperse  a  military  force 
A'hich  came  against  him,  perished  with  all  around  him  at  the  first  onset  with 
regular  soldiery.  The  factor  of  Truro,  who  styled  himself  king  of  Kent, 
stood  up  to  do  battle  with  a  detachment  of  the  45th  Foot  regiment,  who  had 
seen  a  hundred  fights,  and  he  and  eight  of  his  wretched  disciples  fell  at  the 
first  volley.  The  circumstances  of  the  catastrophe  may  be  shortly  told. 
From  Sittingbourne  the  rabble  marched  during  two  days  through  a  circle  of 
villages  on  the  south  of  the  great  road — Newnliam,  Eastling,  Tlirowley, 
Sheldwich,  Lees,  Selling.  The  leader  prayed  and  preached — promised  and 
denounced — the  peasants  knelt — they  obtained  food  at  yeomen's  houses — 
they  gathered  more  and  more  in  numbers — farm-labourers  quitted  their  field- 
work — women  threw  down  tlieir  hoes  and  left  the  beans  unweeded.  The 
third  night  closed  upon  this  mad  march  as  they  once  more  entered  Bosenden 
"Wood,  and  lay  down  in  barns  or  under  the  leafy  canopies  of  that  spring- 
time. On  Thursday  morning  the  31st,  three  men  appeared  in  the  camp  to 
search  for  a  farmer's  labourer  who  had  been  seduced  from  his  employment 
to  follow  a  man  who  promised  that  all  should  have  plenty  without  work.  One 
of  these,  a  constable,  bore  a  warrant  to  arrest  the  servant  who  had  offended 
against  the  law.  Thom  took  as  eflectual  a  method  to  resist  intruders  as  did 
his  great  predecessor  Cade  when  he  hanged  the  clerk  of  Chatham — Thom 
instantly  shot  the  constable.  Drawing  his  aword,  he  hacked  the  body  of  his 
\ictim,  and  cried  out  to  the  people,  "Now,  am  L  not  your  Saviour  ?"  Two 
of  the  fanatics  then  knelt  at  his  feet.  One  of  them,  who  still  lives  to  repent 
his  folly  as  he  quickly  repented  it  for  a  year  in  Maidstone  gaol,  was  asked 
by  Thom  whether  he  would  follow  him  in  the  body,  or  go  home  and  follow 
liim  in  heart ;  upon  which  he  sprang  to  his  feet  and  exclaimed,  "  Oh  be 
joyful — the  Saviour  has  accepted  me — Go,  go  on — till  I  drop  I'll  follow  thee." 
The  murder  of  Mears,  the  constable,  caused  a  messenger  to  be  sent  to  Canter- 
bury for  military  aid.  A  party  of  a  hundred  men  immediately  marched  in 
two  divisions.  One  division  under  major  Armstrong  proceeded  into  the 
centre  of  the  thick  wood,  about  a  mile  aud  a  half  from  the  road.  Here  a 
party  of  fifty  or  sixty  men  made  their  appearance,  led  on  by  one  wlio 
answered  the  description  of  the  person  called  Courtenay.  Lieutenant  Bennett, 
with  his  section  of  the  soldiers,  advanced  towards  these  men,  one  of  whom 
carried  a  white  flag.  The  lieutenant  and  the  leader  of  the  fanatics  each 
advanced  till  they  were  within  two  rods  of  each  other.  Courtenay  com- 
menced running  ;  jumped  over  the  trunk  of  a  tree;  there  was  a  shot ;  and 
lieutenant  Bennett  fell.  The  soldiers  screamed  with  horror ;  there  was  a 
rush  upon  them  with  bludgeons  by  the  frantic  rabble,  led  on  by  Courtenay  ; 
another  man  was  shot  by  them  ;  the  command  was  given  to  the  soldiers  to 
fire  ;  Courtenay  and  eight  others  of  the  rioters  were  killed  ;  several  were 
severely  wounded.  Those  who  did  not  fly  in  time  were  appreliended,  and 
were  subsequently  tried.  Three  were  sentenced  to  death,  which  was  commuted 
for  transportation  ;  and  six  others  were  imprisoned  for  a  year.  The  wretched 
cause  of  this  bloodshed  and  misery,  at  once  madman  and  impostor,  w«s  buried 
in  the  churchyard  of  Heme  Hill.  Not  a  stone  marks  where  he  lies  under 
the  green  turf  But  years  passed  over  before  the  peasants  ceased  to  visit  that 
grave,  firmly  believing  that  his  coming  tr.  life  again  would  take  place,  although 
the  promise  he  had  given  to  the  poor  Aoman  who  lived  in  the  farm  in  the 
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wood  tliat  if  he  were  killed,  and  she  poured  water  on  his  face,  he  would 
assuredly  revive,  was  not  fulfilled. 

Tkree  hundred  years  before  these  events  there  vras  a  display  of  ftinaticism 
of  a  very  different  nature  at  Adlington,  in  Kent,  not  twenty  miles  from 
Bosenden  Wood.  Elizabeth  Barton  belonged  to  an  age  "  when  the  pre- 
tensions to  miraculous  powers,  which  still  lingered  round  the  shrines  of  a 
thousand  saints  and  martyrs,  imposed  to  some  extent  upon  the  clearest 
understandings."  *  The  statute,  by  which  she  and  five  others  were  attainted, 
states  that  she  deluded  by  her  false  revelations  a  great  multitude  of  the 
king's  subjects  "inclined  to  newfangleness."  The  followers  of  John  Thorn 
were  also  inclined  to  newfangleness ;  but  their  fanaticism  was  not  connected 
with  the  superstitions  of  a  perishing  faith  or  the  devices  of  a  cunning 
priesthood.  It  was  the  ignorance  that  had  no  foundation  of  religious  belief 
or  secular  knowledge ;  the  ignorance  that  had  not  been  reached  by  the  divine 
cr  the  schoolmaster  ;  the  ignorance  which  was  a  reproach  to  the  nation,  and 
especially  discreditable  to  the  richly  endowed  Church  under  whose  proudest 
seat  of  Christian  instruction  such  a  state  of  society  had  grown  up.  Although 
forming  an  exceptional  illustration  of  the  degrees  in  which  knowledge  had 
advanced  during  the  nineteenth  century,  these  events  are  yet  suggestive  of 
how  much  was  required  to  be  done  before  England  should  arrive  at  the  state 
of  social  improvement  which  marks  the  greatest  difference  between  the  first 
year  and  the  twenty-fifth  year  of  the  reign  of  Queen  Victoria. 

When  the  Parliament  was  opened  by  the  Queen  on  the  5th  of  February, 
1839,  a  passage  in  the  Eoyal  Speech  had  reference  to  a  state  of  domestic  affairs 
which  presented  an  unhappy  contrast  to  the  universal  loyalty  which  marked 
the  period  of  the  Coronation.  Her  Majesty  said  :  "  I  have  observed  with 
pain  the  persevering  efibrts  which  have  been  made  in  some  parts  of  the  country 
to  excite  my  subjects  to  disobedience  and  resistance  to  the  law,  and  to  recom- 
mend dangerous  and  illegal  practices."  Chartism,  which  for  ten  subsequent 
years  occasionally  agitated  the  country,  had  then  begun  to  take  root.  On  the 
previous  12th  of  December  a  proclamation  had  been  issued  against  illegal 
Chartist  assemblies,  several  of  which  had  been  held,  says  the  proclamation, 
"  after  sunset  by  torch-light."  The  persons  attending  these  meetings  were 
armed  with  guns  and  pikes  ;  and  demagogues,  such  as  Eeargus  O'Connor  and 
the  Eev.  Mr.  Stephens  at  Bury,  addressed  the  people  in  the  most  inflammatory 
language.  The  existence  of  Cliartism  was  a  painful  and  almost  an  appallinsr 
fact,  of  far  deeper  significance  than  the  discontents  of  ignorant  masses  of  the 
manufacturing  population  stirred  up  by  unscrupulous  leaders.  Thinking  men 
felt  that  there  was  something  rotten  in  the  composition  of  society — a  gan- 
grene that  must  be  removed  before  the  body  politic  could  be  sound  and 
healthful.  The  state  of  the  labouring  classes  was  the  subject  of  anxious 
solicitude,  in  their  want  of  employment  or  their  low  wages,  partly  arising  out  of 
the  great  changes  produced  by  scientific  applications  to  industry,  at  a  time 
when  an  unsound  commercial  and  fiscal  policy  forbade  the  developments  of  skill, 
under  the  influence  of  increasing  capital,  to  be  a  general  blessing.  The  evils  of 
unrestricted  competition,  in  its  operation  upon  a  superabundant  population 
of  artizans  and  factory  workmen,  were  then  very  slightly  mitigated  by  any 

*  Ante,  vol.  u.  p.  356. 
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considerate  feelings  of  the  employer  for  the  employed.  There  was  no  sym- 
pathy,— there  was  in  most  parts  a  jealous  antagonism, — between  the  twoclasses. 
Dr.  Arnold  wrote  to  a  friend  in  1839,  "  Men  do  not  think  of  the  fearful  state 
in  which  we  are  living.  If  they  could  once  be  brought  to  notice  and  to  appre- 
ciate the  evil,  I  should  not  even  yet  despair  that  the  remedy  may  be  found 
and  applied ;  even  though  it  is  the  solution  of  the  most  difficult  problem  ever 
yet  proposed  to  man's  wisdom,  and  the  greatest  triumph  over  selfishness  ever 
yet  required  of  his  virtue."  *  It  was  seen,  however  imperfectly,  at  that 
period,  what  a  resource  England,  Scotland,  and  Ireland  possessed  against  the 
evils  of  over  population, — against  the  terrible  competition  for  a  bit  of  potato 
ground,  or  for  a  hand-loom,  or  for  a  seat  in  a  tailor's  pestilent  garret — in  all 
which  forms  of  unprofitable  labour  there  was  the  sweat  of  the  brow  but  not 
the  earning  of  the  bread.  These  sufferings  were  taking  place  "  in  a  world 
where  Canadian  forests  stand  unfeUed,  boundless  plains  and  prairies  unbroken 
with  the  plough ;  on  the  west  and  on  the  east,  green  desert  spaces  never  yet 
made  white  with  corn ;  and  to  the  over-crowded  little  western  nook  of 
Europe,  our  Terrestrial  Planet,  nine-tenths  of  it  yet  vacant  or  tenanted  by 
nomades,  is  still  crying.  Come  and  till  me,  come  and  reap  me!"t  The 
eloquent  expounder  of  the  miseries  of  that  unhappy  time  has  a  hopeful  pro- 
phecy of  a  better  future :  "  Is  it  not  as  if  this  swelling,  simmering,  never 
resting  Europe  of 'ours  stood,  once  more,  on  the  verge  of  an  expansion  without 
parallel ;  struggling,  struggling  like  a  mighty  tree  again  about  to  burst  in  the 
embrace  of  summer,  and  shoot  forth  broad  frondent  boughs  which  would  fill 
the  whole  earth  ?  A  disease ;  but  the  noblest  of  all, — as  of  her  who  is  in 
pain  and  sore  travail,  but  travails  that  she  may  be  a  mother,  and  say,  Behold, 
there  is  a  new  Man  born  !  "  J  It  was  not  only  the  benevolent  schoolmaster 
and  the  philosophic  man  of  letters  who  were  perplexed  by  the  condition  of 
the  working-classes.  M.  Gruizot  records  that  in  his  first  intercourse  with  sir 
Eobert  Peel  in  1840,  what  struck  him  most  of  all  was  sir  Eobert's  constant 
and  earnest  solicitude  with  regard  to  the  condition  of  the  labouring  classes  in 
England.  "  There  is,"  he  often  said,  "  too  much  suffering  and  too  much  per- 
plexity in  the  condition  of  the  working  classes  ;  it  is  a  disgrace  as  well  as  a 
danger  to  our  civilization  ;  it  is  absolutely  necessary  to  render  their  condition 
less  hard  and  less  precarious.  We  cannot  do  everything,  far  from  it ;  but  we 
can  do  something,  and  it  is  our  duty  to  do  all  that  we  can."  §  Was  sir 
Eobert  Peel  then  thinking  that  the  time  might  come  when  he  should  "  leave 
a  name  sometimes  remembered  with  expressions  of  goodwill  in  the  abodes  of 
those  whose  lot  it  is  to  labour,  and  to  earn  their  daily  bread  by  the  sweat  of 
their  brow,  when  they  shall  recruit  their  exhausted  strength  with  abundant 
and  untaxed  food,  the  sweeter  because  it  is  no  longer  leavened  with  a  sense  of 
injustice  ?"  || 

The  document  called  "  The  People's  Charter,"  which  was  embodied  in  the 
form  of  a  Bill  in  1838,  comprised  six  points — universal  suffrage,  excluding, 
however,   women ;   division   of    the   United   Kingdom  into   equal   electoral 

•  "  Life,"  vol.  u.  p.  164. 

t  Carlyle— "  Chartism,"  p.  112. 

J  Ibid.,  pp.  112,  113. 

§  Guizot — "  Memoirs  of  Sir  Robert  Peel,"  p.  83. 

II  Sir  R.  Peel's  Speech  on  the  resignation  of  Miuisters,  June  29,  1846. 
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districts  ;  vote  by  ballot ;  annual  parliameDts  ;  no  property  qualification  for 
members ;  and  a  payment  to  every  member  for  bis  legislative  services. 
These  principles  so  quickly  recommended  tliemselves  to  the  working  classes, 
that  in  the  session  of  1839  the  number  of  signatures  to  a  petition  presented 
to  Parliament  was  upwards  of  a  million  and  a  quarter.  The  middle  classes 
almost  universally  looked  with  extreme  jealousy  and  apprehension  upon  any 
attempt  for  an  extension  of  the  franchise.  The  upper  classes  for  the  most 
part  regarded  the  proceedings  of  the  Chartists  with  a  contempt  which  scarcely 
concealed  their  fears.  This  large  section  of  the  working  population  very  soon 
became  divided  into  what  were  called  physical-force  Chartists  and  moral-force 
Chartists.  As  a  natural  consequence,  the  principles  and  acta  of  the  physical- 
force  Chartists  disgusted  every  supporter  of  order  and  of  the  rights  of  pro- 
perty, and  left  the  whole  educated  community  very  unwilling  to  sanction  any 
measure  wbicb  would  rectify  the  anomaly  of  which  many  sound-hearted  and 
right-thinking  working  men  complained, — that  the  Reform  Bill  of  1832  had 
set  up  an  invidious  and  irrational  barrier  against  the  claim  of  the  artizan  to 
the  rights  of  citizenship  ;  and  had  settled  the  question  as  to  who  was  qualified 
to  choose  a  representative  in  Parliament  by  the  arbitrary  and  varying  test  of 
occupying  a  teneoient  at  an  annual  rent  of  Ten  Pounds.  There  were  many 
of  the  best  men  amongst  a  class  rapidly  growing  into  the  ability  to  judge 
temperately  and  honestly  on  all  political  questions  who  deeply  felt  this 
exclusion;  and  they  resented  it  the  more  when  they  were  confounded  with 
the  physical-force  slaves  of  the  brutal  demagogues  that  disturbed  England  in 
1839. 

At  the  opening  of  Parliament  it  was  stated  in  the  Queen's  Speech  that  in 
the  West  Indies  the  period  fixed  by  law  for  the  final  and  complete  emancipa- 
tion of  the  negroes  had  been  anticipated  by  Acts  of  the  Colonial  legislatures; 
and  that  the  transition  from  the  temporary  system  of  apprenticeship  to  entire 
freedom  had  taken  place  without  any  disturbance  of  public  order  and  tran- 
quillity. But  although  the  emancipation  had  taken  place  without  any  excesses 
on  the  part  of  those  who  had  now  become  free  men,  responsible  only  to  the 
laws,  the  planters  in  Jamaica  were  in  a  state  of  moody  discontent  at  the 
altered  relations  between  the  capitalist  and  the  labourer,  and  they  testified 
their  displeasure  by  opposition,  often  frivolous  and  always  stubborn,  to  the 
desire  of  the  Imperial  government  to  protect  the  negroes  from  cruelties  and 
oppressions.  Local  legislation  came  to  a  stand.  Lord  Melbourne  and  his 
colleagues  determined  to  adopt  a  strong  measure,  by  proposing  to  Parliament 
a  suspension  of  the  Constitution  of  Jamaica  for  five  years,  during  which  period 
the  affairs  of  the  colony  would  be  administered  by  a  provisional  government. 
A  motion  to  this  efiect  was  brought  forward  on  the  9th  of  April  by  Mr. 
Labouchere.  It  was  a  great  occasion  for  a  trial  of  the  strength  of  parties. 
Couneel  were  heard  at  the  bar  of  the  House  of  Commons  against  the  bill,  and 
it  was  not  till  the  6th  of  May  that  the  parliamentary  discussions  on  this 
subject  were  brought  to  a  close  by  a  division  in  which  two  hundred  and  ninety- 
four  voted  with  the  ministry,  and  two  hundred  and  eighty-nine  against  them. 
This  slender  majority  showed  upon  how  frail  a  foundation  rested  the  tenure 
of  ofiice  by  the  Melbourne  ministry.  On  the  7th  of  May  lord  John  Russell 
announced  the  resignation  of  ministers  upon  the  ground  of  not  having  such 
support  and  such  confidence  in  the  House  of  Commons  as  would  enable  them 
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efficiently  to  carry  on  the  public  business.  Upon  the  resignation  of  her 
servants  the  Queen  had  consulted  the  duke  of  Wellington,  who  recommended 
that  sir  Eobert  Peel  should  be  sent  for.  The  attempt  to  form  a  new  admini- 
stration failed,  and  lord  Melbourne  and  his  colleagues  returned  to  power  in 
a  week.  On  the  13th  sir  Eobert  Peel,  having  received  her  Majesty's  permis- 
sion to  explain  the  circumstances  under  which  he  had  relinquished  the  attempt 
to  form  an  administration,  made  that  explanation  in  the  House  of  Commons. 
The  Queen's  most  ingenuous  truthfulness  was  conspicuous  in  these  nego- 
tiations. Her  Majesty  at  once  asked  sir  Eobert  Peel  whether  he  was  willing 
to  undertake  the  duty  of  forming  an  administration,  at  the  same  time  telling 
him  that  it  was  with  great  regret  that  she  parted  with  the  administration 
which  had  just  resigned.  The  next  day  sir  Eobert  submitted  to  her  Majesty 
the  names  of  those  he  proposed  to  associate  with  him.  No  objection  was 
raised  as  io  the  persona  who  were  to  compose  the  ministry  or  to  the  principles 
on  which  it  was  to  be  conducted.  But  a  difficulty  suggested  itself  to  the 
minds  of  sir  Eobert  and  his  friends.  He  again  waited  upon  the  Queen  to 
state  to  her  Majesty  the  necessity  of  making  some  change  in  the  appointment 
of  ladies  to  fill  the  great  offices  of  her  household.  Her  Majesty  consulted 
her  ministers,  and  on  the  10th  wrote  the  following  note  :  "  The  Queen,  having 
considered  the  proposal  made  to  her  yesterday  by  sir  Eobert  Peel,  to  remove 
the  Ladies  of  her  Bedchamber,  cannot  consent  to  adopt  a  course  which  she 
conceives  to  be  contrary  to  usage,  and  which  is  repugnant  to  her  feelings." 
Sir  Eobert,  it  seems,  took  an  especial  objection  that  the  wife  of  lord  Nor- 
manby,  Lord  Lieutenant  of  Ireland,  and  the  sister  of  lord  Morpeth,  the  Chief 
Secretary,  were  in  the  closest  attendance  upon  the  Queen.  He  and  his  party 
had  wholly  disapproved  the  policy  of  conciliation  which  was  advocated  by  the 
Irish  administration,  and  they  thus  objected  to  the  continued  position  about 
the  royal  person  of  the  marchioness  of  Normanby  and  the  duchess  of  Sutherland. 
Upon  the  abstract  constitutional  question  it  is  now  generally  felt  that  sir 
E'lbert  Peel  was  right.  Immediately  after  he  had  declared  his  inability  to 
form  an  Administration  unless  the  Ladies  of  the  Bedchamber  were  removed, 
the  ministry  recorded  their  opinion  in  a  Cabinet  minute  that  they  held  it 
"  reasonable  that  the  great  offices  of  the  Court,  and  situations  in  the  house- 
hold held  by  members  of  Parliament,  should  be  included  in  the  political 
arrangements  m.ide  in  a  change  of  the  Administration  ;  but  they  are  not  of 
opinion  that  a  similar  principle  should  be  applied  or  extended  to  the  offices 
held  by  ladies  in  her  Majesty's  household."  The  Cabinet  had  precedents  to 
support  their  view.  Lady  Sunderland  and  lady  Eialton  had  remained  in  the 
bedchamber  of  Queen  Anne  for  a  year  and  a  half  after  the  dismissal  of  their 
husbands  from  office,  and  it  was  the  uniform  practice  that  the  ladies  of  the 
household  of  every  queen  consort  should  be  retained  on  changes  of 
administration,  notwithstanding  their  relationship  to  men  engaged  iu 
political  life. 

The  discussions  in  and  out  of  Parliament  which  arose  upon  this  question 
were  protracted  and  violent.  The  people  generally  were  inclined  to  think 
that  an  attempt  had  been  made  to  treat  the  Queen  with  harshness  by 
removing  from  her  presence  ladies  who  had  become  her  personal  friends — 
ladies  exemplary  in  their  private  lives,  and  whose  accomplishments  shed  a 
grace  over  the  Court  of  a  female  Sovereign.     Meetings  were  held  in  various 
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parts  of  the  country  to  express  approbation  of  her  Majesty's  oonduet. 
These  were  no  doubt  to  some  extent  meetings  influenced  by  political  con- 
siderations ;  but  the  sentiments  there  expressed  were  consonant  with  the 
general  opinion  that  the  Queen  was  worthy  of  the  most  respectful  sympathy 
with  her  actions  and  feelings.  It  is  painful  to  relate  that  from  this  period 
was  manifested,  on  the  part  of  some  who,  disdaining  the  name  of  Conserva- 
tives, clung  to  the  extremest,  Tory  opinions,  a  virulence  that  did  not  even 
exempt  from  their  personal  attacks  the  conduct  and  character  of  the  Sovereign. 
To  those  of  the  present  day  who  have  not  traced  the  course  of  politics  in  the 
early  part  of  the  Queen's  reigu  it  would  seem  impossible  to  believe  that  a 
member  of  Parliament,  at  a  public  dinner  at  Canterbury,  should  have 
designated  the  Sovereign  who  has  secured  to  an  unparalleled  extent 
the  love  and  veneration  of  her  subjects,  as  one  who  thought  that  if 
the  monarchy  lasted  her  time  it  was  enough  ;  that  this  party  firebrand 
should  have  been  cheered  when  he  talked  of  the  abdication  of  James  the 
Second  as  a  precedent  not  to  be  forgotten.  It  would  seem  impossible  to 
imagine  that  the  colonel  and  ofiicers  of  a  regiment  should  have  brought 
themselves  under  the  censure  of  the  Commander-in-Chief  for  having  sat  at  a 
Conservative  dinner,  at  Ashton-under-Lyne,  to  listen  to  "  expressions  most 
insulting  and  disrespectful  towards  the  Queen."*  Mr.  Macaulay, — who,  in 
May,  1830,  had  been  returned  as  member  for  Edinburgh,  upon  the  elevation  of 
Mr.  Abercromby  to  the  peerage,  when  he  retired  from  the  office  of  Speaker, — 
thus  expressed  himself  on  the  first  night  of  the  Session  in  1840,  in  burning 
words  that  must  have  been  bitterer  to  some  than  the  contempt  of  good  and 
quiet  subjects  :  "  A  change  has  come  over  the  spirit  of  a  part,  I  hope  not  the 
larger  part,  of  the  Tory  body.  It  was  once  the  glory  of  the  Tories  that, 
through  all  changes  of  fortune,  they  were  animated  by  a  steady  and  fervent 
loyalty  which  made  even  error  respectable,  and  gave  to  what  might  otherwise 
have  been  called  servility  something  of  the  manliness  and  nobleness  of  free- 
dom. A  great  Tory  poet,  whose  eminent  services  to  the  cause  of  monarchy 
had  been  ill  requited  by  an  ungrateful  Court,  boasted  that 

'  Loyalty  is  still  tbe  same, 
Whether  it  win  or  lose  the  game  ; 
True  as  the  dial  to  the  suu. 
Although  it  be  not  shined  upon.' 

Toryism  has  now  changed  its  character.  We  have  lived  to  see  a  monster  of 
a  faction  made  up  of  the  worst  parts  of  the  Cavalier  and  the  worst  parts  of  the 
Eoundhead.  We  have  lived  to  see  a  race  of  disloyal  Tories.  We  have  lived 
to  see  Tories  giving  themselves  the  airs  of  those  insolent  pikemen  who  puffed 
out  their  tobacco-smoke  in  the  face  of  Charles  the  First.  We  have  lived  to 
see  Tories  who,  because  they  were  not  allowed  to  grind  the  people  after  the 
fashion  of  Strafford,  turn  round  and  revile  the  Sovereign  in  the  style  of  Hugh 
Peters.  I  say,  therefore,  that,  while  the  leader  is  still  what  he  was  eleven 
years  ago,  when  his  moderation  alienated  his  intemperate  followers,  his 
followers  are  more  intemperate  than  ever."  t 

Let  us  contemplate  this  violence  of  the  fierce  and  unserupufous  partizans 
who  professed  to  serve  under  the  leadership  of  sir  Eobert  Peel,  but  who 

•  See  Annual  Register  (then  a  vehicle  of  Conservative  polities),  1839,  pp.  311,  312. 
+  Macaulay's  "  Speeches,"  p.  201. 
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were  most  indignant  that  his  great  measure  of  Catholic  Emancipation  was 
attended  with  some  practical  results — let  us  view  these  Tory  agitators  going 
about  the  country  proclaiming  that  the  Poor  Laws  were  a  system  oi 
wholesale  murder,  that  children  were  tortured  in  factories  for  the  amusement 
of  the  mill-owners,  and  that  the  Corn-laws  were  the  only  restraint  upon  the 
power  of  the  manufacturers  to  oppress  their  work-people — and  then  let  ua 
ask  ourselves  how  the  country  could  have  been  fuU  of  this  madness  and  folly 
without  inducing  the  physical-force  Chartists  to  believe  that  their  time  for 
action  was  at  hand.  Tiie  first  serious  demonstration  of  this  revolutionary 
spirit  was  made  at  Birmingham  in  a  series  of  outbreaks  and  contests  between 
the  police,  the  military,  and  the  mob,  which  lasted  from  the  4th  to  the  15th 
of  July.  There  were  smashing  of  windows  and  street-lamps ;  bonfires 
made  of  goods  pillaged  from  warehouses  ;  houses  burnt  down.  The  commu- 
nity of  this  thriving  seat  of  manufactures,  where  workmen  had  ample  wages 
and  could  afford  to  be  Ten-pound  householders,  was  kept  in  terror  till  the 
riots  were  put  down  by  the  necessary  employment  of  the  military  under 
judicious  regulation.  There  were  the  same  demonstrations  at  Sheffield,  with 
the  disposition  too  common  in  that  place  to  think  lightly  of  secret  murder. 
The  most  violent  outbreak  took  place  later  in  the  year.  At  Newport,  in 
Monmouthshire,  there  was  a  magistrate  of  the  borough,  named  John  Frost, 
who  in  the  previous  February  had  used  violent  language  at  a  public  meeting 
at  Poutypool.  Lord  John  EusseU  was  greatly  blamed  for  treating  this 
insolent  demagogue  with  some  leniency,  and  for  not  at  once  removing  him 
from  his  position  as  a  magistrate.  In  a  few  months,  however,  he  earned  his 
degradation  by  new  violence.  During  the  summer  and  autumn  he  was 
organizing  an  insurrection  in  the  country  near  Newport,  where  there  was  a 
large  population  engaged  in  labours  connected  with  the  mineral  wealth  of 
the  district.  The  Attorney-General,  on  the  trial  for  high  treason  in  which 
this  Chartist  organization  ended,  described  the  country  as,  in  a  great  degree, 
wild  and  mountainous,  abounding  in  every  part  with  mines  of  coal  and  iron, 
of  late  years  worked  to  a  considerable  extent.  In  a  district,  he  said,  where, 
fifry  years  before,  there  were  scarcely  any  inhabitants,  save  the  scattered  huts 
of  a  few  shepherds  and  mountaineers,  there  was  then  a  dense  population, 
amounting  to  upwards  of  forty  thousand.  Those  who  know  the  wonderful 
country  from  which  the  TJsk  and  the  Tatf,  assisted  by  railroads  running  into 
the  hearts  of  the  mountains,  bring  their  rich  freights  to  Newport  and  Cardiff 
will  comprehend  how  those  towns  alone  now  comprise  more  than  fifty 
thousand  inhabitants.  It  was  arranged  by  the  insurgents  that  on  the  night 
of  Sunday  the  3rd  of  November,  three  divisions  from  various  points  were  to 
inarch  upon  Newport  and  take  possession  of  the  town  while  the  inhabitants 
were  asleep.  The  weather  was  such  as  to  prevent  the  completion  of  these 
arrangements.  The  divisions  from  Nant-y-GIo  and  Poutypool  did  not  join 
their  leader  at  the  time  appointed,  but  after  waiting  till  daylight  he  marched 
into  the  town  with  five  or  six  thousand  followers  about  ten  o'clock.  The 
mayor,  Mr.  Phillips,  was  very  imperfectly  prepared  for  resistance  to  this 
rabble,  who  came  into  the  town  five  abreast,  armed  with  guns,  bludgeons, 
pikes,  and  pickaxes.  Mr.  Phillips,  with  his  party  of  special  constables  and 
about  thirty  soldiers  had  taken  his  position  in  the  West  Gate  Inn,  which 
stands  in  the  market-place.     The  insurgents  moved  up  to  the  door  of  the  inn 
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and  called  upon  those  within  to  surrender.  The  demand  was  of  course  re- 
fused. A  volley  from  the  street  was  then  discharged  against  the  bow-window 
of  the  room.  The  wooden  pillars  of  the  porch  still  show  by  bullet-holes  the 
sort  of  conflict  that  here  took  place.  Almost  at  the  instant  of  the  firsi 
street  firing,  the  rioters  broke  open  the  door  of  the  inn  and  poured  into  the 
house.  There  would  have  been  a  massacre  of  the  civil  and  military  guardians 
of  the  peace,  had  not  the  officer  in  command  given  orders  to  fire,  as  the 
Chartists  were  rushing  down  the  passage.  A  voUey  soon  put  to  flight  the 
terrified  assailants.  The  mayor  distinguished  himself  by  the  gallantry  which 
befits  an  Euglish  gentleman.  He,  with  lieutenant  Gray  and  Serjeant  Daley, 
fearlessly  opened  each  one  of  the  three  shutters  of  the  window  that  looked 
upon  the  street.  A  shower  of  slugs  was  immediately  poured  in  upon  them, 
and  Mr.  Phillips  and  several  others  were  wounded ;  but  the  construction  of 
the  window  enabled  the  military  to  pour  a  raking  fire  upon  the  mob,  who 
soon  fled  in  all  directions.  The  soldiers  then  made  a  sortie  and  effectually 
cleared  the  streets.  Frost  and  two  other  of  the  leaders,  Zephaniah  Williams 
and  William  Jones,  were  quickly  apprehended.  On  the  1st  of  January 
they  were  tried  at  Newport,  under  a  Special  Commission  before  that  able  and 
constitutional  judge,  sir  Nicholas  Tindal.  They  were  each  found  guilty  of 
high  treason,  and  received  the  capital  sentence,  which  was  finally  commuted 
to  transportation  for  life.  Within  the  last  few  years  the  chief  delinquent  has 
been  allowed  to  return.  Sir  Thomas  Phillips  was  knighted  by  her  Majesty, 
and  was  received  at  Court  with  signal  honour. 


CHAPTER    XXIV, 

The  System  of  Penny  Postage  first  comes  into  operation — Mr.  Rowland  Hill — Opposition  to  the 
proposed  cliange — Postai^e  Stamps — Marriage  of  the  Qut^en  to  Prince  Albert  of  Sax€ 
Coburg — Privilege  of  Parliament — Stockdale  v.  Hansard — Attempt  npon  the  Queen's 
Life — Prorogation — Affairs  of  the  Levant — Treaty  of  Alliance — Exclasion  of  France — 
Prince  Napoleon  lands  near  Boulogne — Failure  of  his  attempt  to  produce  an  insurrection — ■ 
Differences  of  England  and  France  on  the  affairs  of  the  East — War  threatened — M.  Thiers 
and  lord  Pahnerston — Naval  Successes  against  Mehemet  Ali — Interment  at  Paris  of  the 
remains  of  Napoleon — Session  of  Parliament — The  Anti-Corn  Law  League — Declarati'ms 
of  the  Ministry  on  questions  of  Free  Trade — Debates  on  the  Sugar  Duties — Ministers 
defeated  on  the  question  of  the  Sugar  Duties — Meeting  of  Nev?  Parliament — Amendment 
to  the  Address  carried — Resignation  of  ftlinisters. 

On  the  moruinof  of  the  10th  of  January,  1840,  the  people  of  the  TJoited 
Kingdom  rose  iu  the  possession  of  a  new  power — the  power  of  sending  by 
the  post  a  letter  not  weighing  more  than  half  an  ounce  upon  the  prepayment  of 
one  penny,  and  this  without  any  regard  to  the  distance  which  the  letter  had 
to  travel.  *  At  this  time,  when  the  system  of  a  universal  penny  postage  has 
been  in  operation  two-and-twenty  years — when  the  number  of  letters  trans- 
mitted by  the  post  has  increased  from  76  millions  in  1839  to  593  millions  iu 
1861,  an  increase  of  680  per  cent. — it  is  more  interesting  to  look  back  upon 
the  difficulties  of  achieving  such  a  result  than  to  trace  the  gradual  success 
which  iu  a  few  years  put  an  end  to  all  opposition  to  a  system  so  pregnant 
with  national  advantage.  To  the  sagacity  and  the  perseverance  of  one  man, 
the  author  of  this  system,  the  high  praise  is  due,  not  so  much  that  he 
triumphed  ovtT  the  petty  jealousies  and  selfish  fears  of  the  post-office  autho- 
rities, but  that  he  established  his  own  convictions  against  the  doubts  of  some 
of  the  ablest  and  most  conscientious  leaders  of  public  opinion.  The  govern- 
ment adopted  his  views  reluctantly,  strengthened  in  tlieir  hesitation  by  such 
a  clear-headed  supporter  of  the  government  as  Sydney  Smith.  Temperate 
opposers  of  the  government,  such  as  the  duke  of  Wellington  and  sir  Robert 
Peel,  saw  gre:it  danger  and  little  good  in  tlie  project.  Mr.  Kowland  Hill  in 
1837  published  his  plan  of  a  cheap  and  uniform  postage.  A  Committee  of 
the  House  of  (commons  was  appointed  in  1837,  which  continued  its  inquiries 
throughout  the  session  of  183S,  and  arrived  at  the  conviction  that  "  the  mode 
recommended  of  charging  and  collecting  postage,  in  a  pamphlet  published  by 
Mr.  BowlaJid  Hill,"  was  feasible,  and  deserving  of  a  trial  under  legislative 
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Banction.  The  Committee  examined  a  great  number  of  mercantile  and  other 
authorities,  the  questions  and  answers  contained  in  their  Eeport  amounting 
to  nearly  twelve  thousand.  There  were  necessarily  strong  differences  of 
opinion  amongst  the  witnesses,  many  even  of  the  most  favourable  to  a  re- 
duction to  a  uniform  rate  considering  that  a  penny  postage  was  too  low. 
Lord  Ashburton,  although  an  advocate  of  Post-office  Reform,  held  that  the 
reduction  to  a  penny  would  wholly  destroy  the  revenue.  Lord  Lowther,  the 
Postmaster-General,  thought  twopence  the  smallest  rate  that  would  cover  the 
expenses.  Colonel  Maberly,  the  secretary  to  the  post  office,  considered  Mr. 
Hill's  plan  a  most  preposterous  one,  and  maintained  that  if  the  rates  were  to 
be  reduced  to  a  penny,  the  revenue  would  not  recover  itself  for  forty  or  fifty 
years.  The  Committee,  after  a  long  struggle  between  its  members,  negatived 
both  a  penny  and  a  three-halfpenny  rate  as  inadequate,  and  finally  recom- 
mended the  adoption  of  a  twopenny  rate.  Public  opinion,  however,  had 
been  brought  so  strongly  to  bear  in  favour  of  a  penny  rate,  that  the  Chan- 
cellor of  the  Exchequer,  Mr.  Spring  Eice,  on  the  5th  of  July,  1839,  proposed 
a  resolutiou,  "  that  it  is  expedient  to  reduce  the  postage  on  letters  to  one 
uniform  rate  of  a  penny  postage,  according  to  a  certain  amount  of  weight  to 
be  determined — that  the  parliamentary  privilege  of  franking  should  be 
abolished,  and  that  official  franking  be  strictly  limited — the  House  pledging 
itself  to  make  good  any  deficiency  that  may  occur  in  the  revenue  from  such 
reduction  of  the  postage."  A  BiU  was  accordingly  passed  to  this  effect  in 
the  House  of  Commons,  its  operation  being  limited  in  its  duration  to  one 
year,  and  the  Treasury  retaining  the  power  of  fixing  the  rates  at  first, 
although  the  ultimate  reduction  was  to  be  to  one  penny.  This  experimental 
measure  reduced  all  rates  above  fourpenee  to  that  sum,  leaving  those  below 
fourpeuce  unaltered.  With  this  complication  of  charge  the  experiment  could 
not  have  a  fair  trial,  and  accordingly  on  the  10th  of  January,  1840,  the 
uniform  half-ounce  rate  became  by  order  of  the  Treasury  one  penny.  The 
final  accomplishment  of  this  great  reform  presented  a  signal  example  of 
the  force  of  public  opinion  when  brought  to  bear  upon  a  subject  uncon- 
nected with  party  feelings,  and  the  demonstration  of  whose  necessity  had 
been  established  not  by  passionate  appeals  for  public  support  and  sympathy, 
but  by  patient  investigation  and  conclusive  reasoning.  This  was  the  high 
merit  of  the  man  who  conceived  the  scheme  of  Post-office  Reform  ;  and  the 
manifest  earnestness  of  his  character,  and  the  invincibility  of  his  logic,  mainly 
conduced  to  establish  those  convictions  in  the  public  mind  which  eventually 
settled  all  doubts.  Lord  Melbourne,  in  moving  the  second  reading  of  the 
bill,  assigned  as  a  conclusive  answer  to  the  question,  how  he  could  venture 
to  tamper  with  so  large  a  sum  as  that  derivable  from  the  Post-ofiice  revenue, 
that  "  there  was  such  a  general  demand  from  all  classes  of  the  community  for 
a  measure  of  this  nature,  that  it  was  a  very  difiicult  matter  to  withstand 
it."*  In  1840  the  number  of  letters  sent  through  the  post  had  more  than 
doubled,  and  the  legislature  had  little  hesitation  in  making  the  Act  of 
1839  permanent,  instead  of  its  duration  being  limited  to  the  year  which 
would  expire  in  October.  A  stamped  envelope,  printed  upon  a  peculiar 
paper,  and  bearing  an  elaborate  design,  was  originally  chosen  as  the  mode  of 

•  Hansard,  vol.  xlix.  coL  1214. 
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rendering  prepayment  convenient  to  tlie  sender  of  a  letter.  A  simpler  plan 
eoon  superseded  this  attempt  to  enlist  the  Fine  Arts  in  a  plain  business  opera- 
tion. The  plan  of  prepaying  letters  by  afiising  a  stamp  bearing  the  head 
of  the  ruler  of  the  country,  came  into  use  here  in  May,  1840.  The  habit  of 
prepayment  by  postage  stamps  has  now  become  so  universal  throughout  the 
world,  that  in  1861  the  system  was  established  in  eighty  different  countries 
or  colonies ;  and  there  were  between  six  and  seven  hundred  varieties  of 
stamp  known  to  the  post-office  authorities.  Even  in  the  Sandwich  Islands 
the  Postage  Stamp  was  in  use.* 

On  the  16th  of  January  Parliament  was  opened  by  the  Queen  in  person. 
The  first  paragraph  of  her  Majesty's  speech  contained  an  announcement 
which  had  been  previously  made  to  the  Privy  Council.  "  Since  you  were 
last  assembled,  I  have  declared  my  intention  of  allying  myself  in  marriage 
with  the  Prince  Albert  of  Saxe  Coburg  and  Gotha.  I  humbly  implore  that 
the  Divine  blessing  may  prosper  this  union,  and  render  it  conducive  to  the 
interests  of  my  people  as  well  as  to  my  own  domestic  happiness,  and  it  will 
be  to  me  a  source  of  the  most  lively  satisfaction  to  find  the  resolution  I  have 
taken  approved  by  my  Parliament."  The  preliminary  measures  of  the  legis- 
lature for  the  naturalization  of  prince  Albert,  and  for  granting  him  an 
annuity,  produced  some  discussion, — first,  upon  the  subject  of  precedence, 
and  next,  as  to  the  amount  of  the  annual  sum  to  be  granted.  The  one 
question  was  settled  by  omitting  from  the  bill  of  naturalization  all  mention 
of  precedence  ;  the  other  by  a  reduction  of  the  ministerial  proposition  of  an 
annuity  of  50,0OOZ.  to  one  of  30,0O0Z.  The  distresses  of  the  country  fully 
justified  the  decision  of  the  majority  who  supported  the  grant  of  a  smaller 
sum.  The  good  sense  of  the  Queen  and  of  prince  Albert  prevented  the 
slightest  expression  of  discontent  at  the  vote  of  the  House  of  Commons, 
which  was  carried  by  the  union  of  the  Conservative  party  with  those  generally 
classed  amongst  Radicals.  The  marriage  took  place  on  the  10th  of  February, 
and  it  was  welcomed  with  general  festivities  throughout  the  country.  There 
was  a  welcome  of  a  higher  kind  from  those  who  knew  something  of  the 
character  and  acquirements  of  the  young  prince ;  from  those  who  were  aware 
that  he  had  received  a  public  education  at  the  University  of  Bonn,  and  that 
his  abilities  were  as  conspicuous  as  his  total  freedom  from  all  desire  to  find 
"  a  royal  road  to  learning."  But  the  people  generally  rejoiced  in  this  union 
because  it  was  understood  to  be  one  of  affection,  and  which  gave  that  earnest 
of  domestic  happiness  which  offered  a  solid  foundation  for  the  discharge  of 
public  duty.  The  modest  answer  of  prince  Albert  to  the  congratulatory 
messages  of  the  Houses  of  Parliament  evidently  expressed  the  feelings  of 
one  who  was  careful  to  weigh  the  words  which  he  uttered.  To  the  marquis 
of  Lansdowne  and  other  peers  who  had  attended  upon  his  Eoyal  Highness 
with  the  congratulations  of  the  peers,  he  said,  "  I  return  to  the  House  of 
Lords  my  warmest  thanks  for  the  message  which  you  have  now  delivered. 
I  learn  with  lively  satisfaction  their  approbation  of  the  choice  which  her 
Majesty  has  made,  and  it  will  be  the  study  of  my  life  to  justify  the  favour- 
able opinion  which  you  have  now  expressed." 

There  was  a  subject  which  occupied  the  attention  of  Parliament  during 

*  Report  of  the  Postmaster-General,  1862. 
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this  Session  which  excited  considerable  public  interest  at  the  time,  but  which 
must  be  dismissed  by  us  as  briefly  as  possible.  It  was  the  question  of  Privi- 
lege of  Parliament.  In  1837  the  privilege  of  the  House  of  Commons  came 
into  conflict  with  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Law  Courts.  There  had  been  similar 
conflicts  in  earlier  times,  and  the  opinions  of  great  lawyers  were  by  no  means 
settled  as  to  the  powers  of  Courts  of  Law  in  matters  of  priTilege.  The  words 
of  the  Bill  of  Eights  would  appear  to  have  settled  that  "  debates  and  pro- 
ceedings in  Parliament  ought  not  to  be  impeached  or  questioned  in  any  court 
or  place  out  of  Parliament."  But  since  the  Ecvolution  there  had  been  several 
occasions  in  which  there  was  a  clashing  of  jurisdictions.  The  House  of 
Commons  was  probably  taken  by  surprise  when,  in  the  case  of  Stockdale 
against  Hansard, — which  was  an  action  for  libel  against  the  printer  of  the 
House  of  Commoi  *,  contained  in  a  Report  of  the  Inspector  of  Prisons,  pub- 
lished by  order  of  that  House, — Lord  Chief  Justice  Denman  declared  that  the 
fact  of  the  House  of  Commons  having  directed  Messrs.  Hansard  to  publish 
all  their  Parliamentary  Eeports  was  no  justification  for  them,  or  for  any 
bookseller  who  publishes  a  Parliamentary  Eeport  containing  a  libel  against 
any  man.  A  Committee  of  Parliament  was  then  appointed  to  inquire  into  this 
question.  The  House  resolved  that  the  publication  of  its  Eeports  was  essen- 
tial to  the  constitutional  functions  of  Parliament ;  that  the  House  of  Com- 
mons has  a  sole  and  exclusive  jurisdiction  to  determine  upon  its  privileges  ; 
and  that  for  any  Court  or  tribunal  to  assume  to  decide  upon  matters  of  pri- 
vilege inconsistent  with  the  determination  of  either  House,  is  a  breach  and 
contempt  of  the  privileges  of  Parliament.  Stockdale  was  defeated  upon  the 
first  trial.  He  commenced  a  second  action,  when  the  Queen's  Bench  again 
decided  against  the  privileges  of  the  House.  Upon  a  third  action,  which  was 
undefended,  Messrs.  Hansard  were  instructed  by  the  House  of  Commons  not 
to  plead  ;  judgment  consequently  went  by  default ;  and  the  damages  were 
assessed  in  the  Sheriff's  Court  at  six  hundred  pomids.  Thtn  ensued  a  contest 
between  the  House  and  the  Sherifi's.  As  in  all  cases  in  which  personal 
interests  are  held  to  be  arbitrarily  attacked,  the  sheriffs  had  a  large  amount  of 
public  sympathy  when  they,  as  well  as  Stockdale,  were  committed  to  the  cus- 
tody of  the  Sergeant-at-Arms.  The  sherifls  were  kept  in  close  custody  for 
having  refused  to  obey  the  order  of  the  House  for  restoring  the  money  which 
they  had  levied  upon  Hansard,  holding  that  they  were  bound  by  their  duty 
to  the  Court  of  Queen's  Bench  to  refuse  their  obedience  to  the  order.  There 
were  other  actions  arising  out  of  these  vexatious  proceedings ;  but  the  main 
question  was  finally  settled  by  the  passing  of  an  Act,  which  received  the 
Eoyal  Assent  on  the  14th  of  April,  1840,  by  which  proceedings,  criminal  or 
civil,  against  persons  for  publication  of  papers  printed  by  order  of  either 
House  of  Parliament,  were  to  be  stayed  by  the  Courts,  upon  delivery  of  a  cer- 
tificate and  affidavit  to  the  effect  that  such  publication  was  by  order  of  Par- 
liament. Mr.  May  has  very  clearly  stated  the  necessity  for  this  measure, 
which  was  one  of  compromise.  "  No  course  was  open  to  the  Commons 
befitting  their  high  jurisdiction  and  dignity,  by  which  the  obedience  of  courts 
and  plaintiffs  could  be  ensured :  their  power  of  commitment  was  at  once 
impotent  and  oppressive ;  yet  they  could  not  suffer  their  authority  to  be 
wholly  defied  and  contemned.  Hence  their  proceedings  were  inevitably 
marked  by  hesitation  and  inconsistency.     In  a  case  for  which  the  Constitu- 
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tion  has  made  no  provision,  even  the  wisdom  of  sir  Robert  Peel,  and  the  solid 
learning  of  Mr.  Serjeant  WUde,  were  unequal  to  devise  expedients  less  open 
to  objection."* 

The  Houses  of  Parliament  were  proceeding  in  due  cour.'^e  in  the  discussion 
of  various  important  matters — such  as  a  rupture  with  China,  the  reform  of 
the  municipal  institutions  of  Ireland,  measures  for  further  carrying  into  effect 
the  Reports  of  the  Ecclesiastical  Commissioners,  and  the  Corn  Laws  — when 
they  were  startled  by  a  circumstance  which  produced  a  similar  amount  of 
alarm  and  indignation  throughout  the  kingdom.  As  the  Queen,  with  prince 
Albert,  was  riding  up  Constitution  Hill  in  an  open  carriage,  a  pistol  was  fired 
at  them,  and  in  about  half  a  minute  there  was  a  discharge  of  a  second  pistol. 
Neither  of  the  royal  couple  were  injured,  and  they  both  preserved  remarkable 
presence  of  mind.  Lord  John  Eusaell,  in  moving  the  next  day  for  a  joint 
address  with  the  House  of  Lords  to  congratulate  her  Majesty  on  her  escape, 
stated  that  the  Queen,  immediately  after  the  attempt,  proceeded  to  the  house 
of  her  mother  to  relieve  her  mind  under  the  anxiety  in  which  she  might  have 
been  thrown  by  exaggerated  reports ;  and  that  on  her  return  her  Majesty 
showed  herself  in  her  usual  manner  to  her  subjects,  aifording  a  proof  at  once 
of  her  safety  and  ofthe  kindness  and  fortitude  of  her  character.f  The  youth, 
named  Oxford,  who  had  committed  this  atrocious  crime,  was  a  barman  at  a 
public-house.  He  was  tried  at  the  Old  Bailey  on  the  9th  of  July.  "Wit- 
nesses were  produced  to  prove  that  he  was  insane.  Dr.  Connolly  held  that 
he  was  of  unsound  mind.  Dr.  Chowne  considered  the  doing  a  criminal  act 
without  a  motive  was  a  proof  to  some  extent  of  an  unsound  mind — what  was 
called  moral  insanity.  Chief  Justice  Denraan  cautioned  the  jury  against  the 
dangerous  doctrine  that  the  commission  of  a  great  crime  without  an  apparent 
motive  was  in  itself  proof  of  insanity.  Sir  Benjamin  Brodie  has  written 
some  sensible  remarks  upon  the  acquittal  of  the  boy  Oxford  upon  the  ground 
of  moral  insanity.  We  give  these  remarks  of  an  eminent  physiologist, 
because  juries  are  too  often  embarrassed  by  opinions  and  arguments  which,  if 
taken  without  great  qualification,  would  have  the  effect  of  impairing  the  safer 
belief  that  every  person  not  absolutely  a  lunatic  is  responsible  for  his  actions: 
"  It  seems  to  me  that  juries  have  not  unfrequently  been  misled  by  the  refine- 
ments of  medical  witnesses,  who,  having  adopted  the  theory  of  a  purely  moral 
insanity,  have  applied  that  term  to  cases  to  which  the  term  insanity  ought 
not  to  be  applied  at  all.  It  is  true,  that  the  difference  in  the  character  of 
individuals  may  frequently  be  traced  to  difference  in  their  organization,  and 
to  different  conditions  as  to  bodily  health ;  and  that,  therefore,  one  person 
has  more,  and  another  has  less,  difficulty  in  controlling  his  temper,  and  regu- 
lating his  conduct.  But  we  have  all  our  duties  to  perform,  and  one  of  the 
most  important  of  these  is,  that  we  should  strive  against  whatever  evil  ten- 
dency there  may  be  in  us  arising  out  of  our  physical  constitution.  Even  if 
we  admit  (which  I  do  not  admit  in  reality)  that  the  impulse  -w^hich  led  Oxford 
to  the  commission  of  his  crime  was  at  the  time  irresistible,  still  the  question 
remains,  whether,  when  the  notion  of  it  first  haunted  him,  he  might  not  have 
kept  it  under  his  control ;  and  thus  prevented  himself  from  passing  into  that 

*  "Constitutional  History,"  vol.  i.  p.  454. 
Hansard,  vol.  liv.  col.  1047. 
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state  of  mind  which  was  beyond  his  control  afterwards.  If  I  have  been  rightly 
mformed,  Oxford  was  himself  of  this  opinion ;  as  he  said,  when  another 
attempt  had  been  made  to  take  away  the  life  of  the  Queen, '  that  if  he  himself 
had  been  hanged,  tliis  would  not  have  happened.'  * 

Parliament  was  prorogued  by  the  Queen  on  the  11th  of  August.  The 
Royal  Speech  touched  upon  some  important  points  in  the  f)reign  relations  of 
the  country.  Her  IMajesty  congratulated  the  Parliament  upon  the  termina- 
tion  of  the  civil  war  in  Spain,  the  objects  for  which  the  Quadruple  engage- 
ments of  1834  had  been  contracted  having  been  accomplished.  Differences 
with  the  government  of  Naples  had  been  put  into  a  train  of  adjustment  by 
the  mediation  of  France.  Her  Majesty  was  "  engaged,  in  concert  with  the 
Emperor  of  Austria,  the  King  of  Prussia,  the  Emperor  of  Eussia,  and  the 
Sultan,  in  measures  intended  to  effect  the  permanent  pacification  of  the 
Levant,  to  maintain  the  integrity  and  independence  of  the  Ottoman  empire, 
and  thereby  to  afford  additional  security  for  the  peace  of  Europe." 

The  events  which  had  rendered  the  intervention  of  the  European  powers 
necessary  for  the  pacification  of  the  Levant  were  these  :  Mehemet  Ali,  the 
pasha  of  Egypt,  had  in  1831  invaded  Syria,  in  a  war  which  he  waged  against 
the  pasha  of  Damascus.  Egypt  and  Syria  were  both  integral  parts  of  the 
Ottoman  dominions,  and  Mehemet  Ali  was  bound  to  yield  obedience  to  the 
command  of  the  sultan.  He  refused  to  withdraw  his  troops  from  Syria ;  and 
in  1832  the  sultan  Mahmoud  and  liis  powerful  viceroy  were  at  open  war.  The 
Turkish  government  was  saved  from  utter  ruin  by  the  aid  of  its  most  for- 
midable enemy,  Eussia.  But  the  victories  of  Mehemet  Ali  had  secured  for 
him  the  possession  of  Syria,  yet  only  as  a  vassal  of  the  Porte.  A  war 
between  the  sultan  and  his  viceroy  was  prevented  for  six  years  by  the 
mediation  of  England,  France,  and  Eussia.  But  in  1839  the  sultan  could  no 
longer  endure  the  ambition  of  his  great  vassal,  who  evidently  designed  to 
subject  all  Arabia  to  his  sway ;  and  Mahmoud  sent  an  army  across  tlie 
Euphrates  to  recover  Syria.  A  signal  victory  of  Mehemet  Ali  preceded  the 
death  of  Mahmoud  on  the  1st  of  July,  1839.  His  successor  Abd-ul- 
Mejid,  was  only  in  his  sixteenth  year.  The  pasha  of  Egypt  was  encouraged 
in  his  resistance  by  the  youth  and  apparent  weakness  of  the  new  sultan,  who 
was  surrounded  by  treacherous  ofiicers.  The  influence  of  Mehemet  Ali  was 
so  powerful  at  Constantinople  that  the  Capitan  Pasha  (High  Admiral)  took 
the  Turkish  fleet  through  the  Dardanelles  to  Alexandria  and  delivered  it  over 
to  the  sultan's  rebellious  viceroy.  The  strong  will  and  propitious  fortuue  oi 
Mehemet  AJi  seemed  to  threaten  the  dissolution  of  the  Turkish  empire.  The 
European  powers  tendered  their  mediation,  which  the  sultan  accepted.  Ho 
offered  Mehemet  Ali  the  hereditary  sovereignty  of  Egypt  instead  of  remaining 
a  vassal,  but  the  ambitious  pasha  required  to  have  Syria  as  well.  France" 
although  formally  bound  by  a  treaty  of  1839  to  act  in  co-operation  with 
England,  Eussia,  Austria,  and  Prussia,  had  her  own  policy  as  to  a  settlement 
of  the  Syrian  question,  and  declined  entering  into  the  views  of  the  other 
four  powers.  Lord  Palmerston  resolved  to  conclude  a  treaty  for  the  main- 
tenance  of  the  Ottoman  empire  without  the  co-operation  of  France.     The 

*  Brodie's  "Psychological  Inquiries,"  3id  edition,  p.  98. 
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treaty  of  Alliance  to  which  allusion  was  made  in  the  Queen's  speech  was 
signed  at  London  on  the  15th  of  July,  1840. 

The  exclusion  of  France  from  the  European  alliance  was  very  nearly 
precipitating  us  into  a  war  with  the  government  of  Louis  Philippe. 
M.  Thiers,  then  President  of  the  Council,  evinced  no  desire  to  calm 
that  passionate  agitation  which  burst  out  in  France  in  the  belief  that 
the  nation  had  been  insulted.  The  duke  of  Wellington,  with  his  usual 
strong  sense,  rightly  interpreted  the  disposition  of  the  people  and  of 
the  government  of  this  kingdom.  In  a  private  letter  of  the  5th  of 
October  he  thus  expressed  himself:  "  God  send  that  we  may  preserve  peace 
between  these  two  great  countries,  and  for  the  world !  I  am  certain  that 
there  is  no  desire  in  this  country  on  the  part  of  any  party,  I  may  almost  say 
of  any  influential  individual,  to  quarrel  with,  much  less  to  do  anything  offen- 
sive towards  France.  But,  if  we  should  be  under  the  necessity  of  going  to 
war,  you  will  witness  the  most  extraordinary  exertions  ever  made  by  this  or 
any  country,  in  order  to  carry  the  same  on  with  vigour,  however  undesirable 
we  may  think  it  to  enter  into  it."  *  TJpon  the  conduct  of  lord  Palmerston, 
then  Secretary  of  State  for  Foreign  Affairs,  there  was  some  diversity  of 
opinion  at  home.  Even  members  of  the  Cabinet  were  not  whoUy  in  accord 
with  his  policy,  and  many  of  the  public  held  that  he  was  rash  and  obstinate. 
His  policy  was  signally  triumphant.  Although  the  cry  of  the  Parisians  for  a 
few  months  was,  "  Guerre  aux  Anglais,"  the  French  Government  found  tl.at 
their  country  was  not  in  a  condition  to  go  to  war,  and  that  the  popular  .;ry 
for  hostiUties  had  some  association  with  revolutionary  tendencies.  After  ihe 
lapse  of  twenty-one  years,  M.  Guizot  has  published  his  Memoirs  of  that  stirring 
time,  when  he  was  ambassador  in  England.  His  intelligent  and  candid  revela- 
tions may  present  to  those  who  are  curious  to  trace  the  movements  and 
counter-movements  of  two  such  adroit  players  in  the  great  game  of  polities 
as  M.  Thiers  and  lord  Palmerston,  a  juster  view  of  the  causes  of  this  tem- 
porary interruption  of  the  friendly  feelings  between  the  two  governments 
and  of  the  policy  of  the  British  Minister  for  Foreign  Affairs,  than  they  could 
otherwise  derive  from  the  contemporary  expressions  of  opinion  either  in 
England  or  in  France. 

The  Eesolutions  of  the  four  powers  upon  which  the  treaty  of  the  15th  of 
July  was  founded  had  become  known  in  London  on  the  23rd.  At  the 
anniversary  of  the  28th  of  July,  when  sixty  thousand  men  were  under  arms 
in  Paris,  the  popular  desire  for  war  was  shown  in  the  most  marked  manner. 
M.  Guizot  was  perplexed  by  the  contrast  of  the  uneasiness  of  lord  Mel- 
bourne and  lord  John  Eussell  with  the  decided  language  of  lord  Palmerston. 
In  answer  to  the  ambassador's  despatches,  M.  Thiers  had  only  one  word  to 
reply — "  tenez  ferme,"  i  but  the  warlike  minister  invited  him  to  a  meeting 
with  the  king  and  himself  at  the  Chateau  d'Eu  on  the  7th  of  August. 
Guizot  left  London  for  this  interview  on  the  6th.  Whilst  he  was  crossing 
the  Channel  to  Calais  another  person  was  crossing  the  channel  to  Boulogne, 
to  be  the  hero  of  what  was  then  described  as  "  a  wild  attempt  to  excite  civil 


•  Raikes's  "  Private  CorrespondcBce  with  the  Duke  of  Wellington,"  &c.,  p.  166, 
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war,  made  by  a  maniac  of  the  Bonaparte  family."  *     The  maniac  of  1840 
became  the  emperor  of  1852. 

On  the  7th  of  July  the  French  frigate  la  Belle  Poule,  commanded  by 
the  pnoce  de  Joinville,  had  sailed  for  the  purpose  of  receiving  at  St.  Helena, 
and  transporting  to  France,  the  remains  of  the  emperor  Napoleon.  To  this 
somewhat  strange  request  of  the  government  of  Louis  Philippe  made  by 
M.  Guizot,the  English  Cabinet  accorded  its  consent,  lord  Palraerston  giviug 
a  courteous  reply  to  the  demand,  whilst  he  was  unable  to  conceal  a  passing 
smile.  At  this  time  prince  Louis  Napoleon  was  residing  at  Carlton 
Gardens,  in  London,  and  M.  Guizot  had  been  required  to  keep  an  eye  on 
his  movements.  The  ambassador  described  the  refugee  as  being  constantly 
in  the  park;  as  frequently  also  at  the  opera,  where  aides-de-camp  stood 
behind  him  in  his  box.  In  public  they  were  bragging  and  ostentatious. 
Their  private  life  was  idle  and  obscure.  In  spite  of  their  tall  talk  M.  Guizot 
thought  there  was  little  of  reality  in  their  boastful  projects.  The  French 
Foreign  Office,  however,  believed  that  some  attempt  would  be  made  by  this 
party  of  Bonapartists,  although  their  action  would  be  confined  to  a  very 
narrow  circle. 

On  the  4th  of  August  a  steam   packet,   the  City  of  Edinburgh,  which 
had  been  hired  as  for  a  party  of  pleasure,  left  the  port  of  London,  bearing 
prince    Louis  Napoleon,  count  Montholon,    and   about   forty    officers  and 
attendants.     Arms  and  ammunition,  military  uniforms,  horses  and  carriages, 
and  a  large  quantity  of  specie,  had  been  previously  taken  on  board ;  witli  a 
tame  eagle  that  the  prince  had  taught  to  feed  out  of  his  hand.     The  steam- 
packet  dropped  down  the  river ;  took  a  French  pilot  on  board  at  Gravesend  ; 
and  made  for  the  French  coast,  where  it  arrived  on  the  evening  of  the  6th! 
Between  two   and  three   miles   to  the  north  of  Boulogne  is  the  miserable 
viUage  of  Wimereux,  around  which,  in  1803,  a  camp  was  formed  of  a  portion 
of  the  Grand  Army  for  the  invasion  of  England.     The  country  here  is  barren, 
and  a  few  hovels  lie  between  the  sand  hills  on  the  shore.     Here,  at  the' 
mouth  of  a  petty  stream,  Napoleon  caused  a  port  to  be  formed,  which  at  the 
end    of   six  months  was  capable  of   containing    a    hundred    and    seventy 
vessels.     It  is  now  choked  up  and  altogether  decayed.     Here,  then,  sur- 
rounded by  associations  with  the  memory  of  the  great  emperor— in   the 
harbour  which  his  army  had  dug  out  of  the  sands,  and  in  view  of  the  column 
which  they  had  raised  to  his  glory— the  nephew  landed  with  his  followers 
at  four  o'clock  on  the   morning  of  the  6th.     Those  of  military  rank  had 
exchanged    their  ordinary   dress  for  the   uniform  then    worn    by    French 
officers.     The  invading  band,  who  had  been  joined  from  Boulogne  by  a  young 
lieutenant  of  the  42nd,  named  Aladenise,  and  three  soldiers,  marched  towards 
the  town,  bearing  a  tri-coloured  flag  surmounted  by  an  eagle.     There  were 
few  persons  about  at  that  hour  except  two  or  three  officers  of  the  customs,  who 
were  compelled  to  march  with  them.     Upon  arriving  at  the  guard-house  in 
the  Place  d' Anton,  an  attempt  to  seduce  the  soldiers  failed,  and  the  party 
marched  to  the  Quai  de  la  Caserne.     The  barrack  there,  now  given  up  to 
peaceful  purposes  as  a  vast  storehouse,  was  occupied  by  the  42nd  regiment. 
The  officers  slept  out  of  the  barrack,  and  had  not  arrived  at  five  o'clock 
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when  lieutenant  Aladenise  called  up  tlie  soldiers,  ordering  them  to  take 
their  arms,  and  march  mth  the  nephew  of  the  emperor  to  Paris ;  Louis 
Philippe,  he  told  them,  had  ceased  to  reign.  The  proposed  march  was, 
however,  interrupted  by  the  arrival  of  captain  Puygelier  and  two  other 
ofl&cers.  To  the  splendid  offers  that  were  made  to  the  captain  and  his 
companions  they  turned  a  deaf  ear.  The  captain  was  as  unmoved  hy  the 
threats  of  some  of  his  men  as  by  the  promises  of  the  adventurers.  To  the 
shouts  of  Vive  le  Prince  Louis  he  replied  Vive  le  Hoi.  A  scuffle  ensued, 
when  a  shot  was  fired  fi-om  a  pistol  which  Louis  Napoleon  had  in  his  hand, 
by  which  a  grenadier  was  wounded.  The  prince  was  not  absolutely  charged 
with  a  murderous  intention  in  thus  discharging  his  pistol,  but  it  was  implied 
that  this  part  of  the  affair  was  an  accident,  or  at  least  unpremeditated. 
Immediately  after  this  the  barrack-yard  was  cleared  of  the  intruders,  and  they 
marched  to  the  Haute  ViUe,  distributing  proclamations  and  throwing  about 
money.  They  fancied  they  could  seize  arms  in  the  old  cliateau  for  the  purpose 
of  arming  the  population,  but  their  course  was  stopped  by  the  sub-prefect  of 
Boulogne,  who,  in  the  name  of  the  king,  commanded  them  to  disperse.  He 
was  answered  by  a  blow  on  the  head  with  the  eagle  which  one  of  the  officers 
carried.  They  tried  to  force  the  door  of  the  chateau.  During  this  time  the 
rappel  had  called  out  the  National  Guard,  who  marched  out  towards  Wime- 
reux,  to  do  battle  with  a  large  force  which  they  were  told  had  landed  there. 
It  was  now  six  o'clock.  Failing  in  the  attempt  to  force  the  chateau,  unsup- 
ported by  any  portion  of  the  population,  there  was  nothing  left  to  the  adven- 
turers but  flight  to  the  place  of  their  debarkation.  With  a  mad  movement  of 
defiance  they  marched  on  the  Calais  road,  and  then  stopped  at  the  Napoleon 
column,  instead  of  proceeding  over  the  hill  to  Wimereux.  The  first  stone  of 
the  column  had  been  laid  by  Marshal  Soult  in  1804.  Left  unfinished  under 
the  Empire,  it  had  been  proceeded  with  under  Louis  XVIII.,  "  as  a  monu- 
ment of  peace."  Louis  Philippe,  whose  doubtful  policy  was  to  revive  the 
national  appetite  lor  glory  which  belonged  to  the  memory  of  Napoleon,  was 
in  1840  finishing  this  column.  But  the  statue  of  the  great  Emperor  by  which 
it  is  crowned  was  not  placed  there  till  1841.  The  prince  and  his  party  sur- 
rounded the  monument,  whilst  the  eagle-bearer  entered  the  column  to  plant 
the  standard  on  its  summit.  He  was  left  to  mount  the  dark  stairs  whilst  hia 
leader  and  his  companions  made  a  hasty  retreat  before  the  large  force  that 
was  now  coming  against  them.  The  soldiery,  commanded  by  captain 
Puygelier,  with  the  National  Guards  and  gendarmerie  under  the  orders  of 
the  sub-prefect  and  the  mayor,  rendered  resistance  vain.  Some  fled  into  the 
fields.  Louis  Napoleon  and  five  or  six  others  got  down  to  the  sands  to  the 
north  of  the  harbour.  The  prince  threw  himself  into  the  sea  and  swam  to 
a  little  boat.  The  National  Guard  fired  upon  the  fugitives,  of  whom  one  man 
was  killed  and  another  dangerously  wounded.  An  inhabitant  of  Boulogne, 
who  had  been  one  of  the  National  Guard  in  1840,  expressed  to  us  the  indig- 
nation which  he  felt  at  beholding  men  who  were  swimming  for  their  lives 
being  fired  upon  when  their  power  of  doing  mischief  was  at  an  end.  Louis 
Napoleon  swam  back  and  surrendertd  himself.  He  was  taken  to  the  dun- 
geon of  the  chateau,  where  he  remained  two  days  before  being  conveyed  to 
Paris. 

The  trial  of  the  prince  and  of  nineteen  other  conspirators  took  place  on 
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the  6tli  of  October  before  the  Chamber  of  Peers.  Louis  Napoleon  maintained 
a  bold  front  upon  his  trial.  In  the  speech  which  he  addressed  to  his  judges 
he  said,  "  I  represent  before  you  a  principle,  a  cause,  a  defeat :  the  principle, 
it  IS  the  sovereignty  of  the  people  ;  the  cause,  that  of  the  empire  ;  the  defeat, 
Waterloo.  The  principle,  you  have  recognized  ;  the  cause,  you  have  served  ; 
the  defeat,  you  desire  to  avenge."  He  was  sentenced  to  imprisonment  for 
life  ;  his  companions  to  various  terras  of  confinement.  The  prison  of  Louis 
Napoleon  was  the  fortress  of  Ham  in  the  department  of  Aisne.  The  six 
years  of  solitude  which  be  there  passed  were  not  unprofitably  employed  in 
study.  In  1846  he  escaped  in  the  dress  of  a  workman,  and  again  found  a 
refuge  in  England.  The  Paris  press  of  1840  teemed  with  denunciations 
against  the  ministersof  Queen  Victoria,  maintaining  that  they  had  encouraged 
the  prince  in  his  project,  being  angry  with  the  government  of  Louis  Philippe. 
It  was  asserted  that  lord  Palmerston  had  made  a  visit  to  Louis  Napoleon,  or 
had  been  visited  by  him,  previous  to  his  departure.  Lord  Palmerston  found 
it  necessary  to  assure,  upon  his  honour,  le  baron  de  Bourqueney,  who  repre- 
sented the  French  embassy  in  the  absence  of  M.  Guizot,  that  neither  he  nor 
lord  Melbourne  had  seen  Louis  Napoleon  for  two  years,  nor  any  one  of  the 
adventurers  who  had  accompanied  him.* 

The  conferences  at  the  Chateau  d'Eu  were  soon  terminated.  The  king  of 
the  French  wont  to  Boulogne  to  express  his  thanks  to  the  inhabitants  for 
their  loyalty  on  the  6th  of  August.  To  a  deputation  of  the  English  he  said 
that  affairs  between  France  and  England  were  taking  a  favourable  turn. 
M.  Guizot  returned  to  England,  and  was  satisfied  by  the  cordiality  of  his 
reception  by  the  authorities  and  populace  of  Ramsgate  that  the  English 
people  bore  no  ill-will  towards  Prance.  Arrived  in  London  he  found  an 
invitation  from  the  queen  to  visit  her  at  Windsor,  where  he  met  the  king 
and  queen  of  the  Belgians,  lord  Melbourne,  and  lord  Palmerston.  With 
Leopold  he  had  many  confidential  discussions,  the  sagacious  king  manifesting 
the  strongest  desire  that  the  amicable  relations  between  England  and  France 
should  be  preserved.  M.  Guizot  says  that  not  a  word  of  politics  passed 
between  him  and  lord  Palmerston  or  lord  Melbourne.  He  was  satisfied  that 
Leopold's  attempts  to  shake  the  resolution  of  the  Foreign  Secretary  had 
produced  no  effect,  that  the  situation  was  in  no  degree  changed,  and  that 
events  would  follow  the  obscure  course  indicated  by  the  treaty  of  the  15th  of 
July.  In  a  few  days  he  had  a  private  after-dinner  talk  with  lord  Palmerston . 
One  part  of  that  conversation  still  preserves  its  interest.  "  Is  it  true,  my 
lord,"  said  Guizot,  "  that  you  are  increasing  your  fleet  by  several  vessels  ?  " 
This  question  had  reference  to  the  Mediterraneaa  fleet.  "  Yes,"  replied  lord 
Palmerston,  "  we  will  raise  it  to  sixteen  vessels, — you,  at  this  moment,  have 
raised  yours  to  eighteen.  Moreover,  you  have  five  new  ships  building,  which 
will  give  you  a  preponderance  which  we  cannot  accept."  f  Mr.  Cobden 
shows  that  in  1840-41  the  accustomed  proportion  of  the  French  navy  to  ours 
underwent  a  great  and  sudden  derangement,  and  that  instead  of  being  content 


*  The  details  of  this  extraordinary  attempt  are  to  be  collected  from  the  proceedings  on  the 
trial  of  the  conspirators,  given  in  **Annuaire  Historique,'*  1840,  p.  268  to  p.  291,  See  ."ilso 
Quizot's  "  Memoires,"  tome  t.  p.  258  to  p.  2G4. 
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>vith  trwo-thirds  of  our  force,  the  French  navy  approached  ahiiosfc  to  an 
equality  witli  our  own.*  M.  Thiers,  a  few  weeka  later,  contemplated  an 
increase  of  150,000  men  to  the  French  army,  making  a  total  of  639,000. t 
It  was  not  raised  to  this  height,  but  it  was  greatly  increased.  The  duke  of 
Wellington,  at  the  beginning  of  1841,  wrote  :  "  I  very  much  fear  the  conse- 
quences of  these  large  armaments.  It  would  almost  appear  that  it  was  the 
interest  of  France  to  recommence  the  war  in  Europe."  J  One  consequence 
of  the  feeling  in  France  tliat  produced  these  armaments  was  the  interruption 
to  two  important  treaties  with  England.  M.  Guizot  on  the  2rid  of  Sep- 
tember wrote  to  M.  Thiers:  "  If  you  conclude  at  the  same  time  with  Eng- 
land a  treaty  on  material  interests — the  treaty  of  commerce,  and  a  treaty 
on  a  great  moral  interest — the  abolition  of  the  slave-trade,  that  will  produce 
a  great  effect  and  a  good  effect  upon  the  English  public."  §  At  this  period 
Mr.  Porter,  of  the  Board  of  Trade,  had  been  sent  to  Paris  to  negociate  a 
commercial  treaty.  "  I  will  receive  Mr.  Porter  well,"  replied  M.  Thiers, 
"  but  it  is  a  serious  thing  to  consent  to  a  treaty  of  commerce  in  our  present 
situation.  Nevertheless  I  comprehend  the  inconveniencea  of  a  refusal  .... 
I  must  hold  counsel  as  to  the  treaty  about  the  negroes.  I  dread  to  make 
treaty  upon  treaty  with  folks  who  have  done  so  ill  by  us."  ||  We  have 
heard  Mr.  Porter  say  that  one  morning  Thiers  dipped  his  pen  in  the  ink  to 
sign  the  treaty,  but  suddenly  said  that  he  would  wait  another  day.  When 
that  day  came  Mr.  Porter  had  been  ordered  to  proceed  no  further  in  the 
business.  He  believed  that  Thiers  was  sincere.  He  further  believed,  most 
urjustly,  that  lord  Palmerstou  was  the  instrument  of  Russia.  Mr.  Porter — 
one  of-the  most  honest  and  confiding  of  men — was  in  some  degree  under  the 
same  influence  as  many  other  persons  ordinarily  of  calm  judgment.  He  sur- 
rendered his  judgment  to  a  monomania  which  acquired  a  plausible  shape  in 
tlie  hands  of  a  man  of  great  talent  and  powers  of  persuasion,  who  talked  of 
"  treason "  and  "  Eussiau  gold "  in  a  way  that  attracted  many  followers. 
These,  by  their  frantic  denunciations  of  lord  Palmerston  at  "  Urquhartite 
meetings,"  constrained  even  his  political  enemies  to  vindicate  his  personal 
honour.^  The  Foreign  Secretary  remained  unmoved  either  by  the  extrava- 
gances of  a  feeble  minority  in  England,  or  the  threatenings  of  a  war-majority 
in  France.     He  vindicated  his  policy  by  the  promptitude  of  his  acts. 

The  four  powers  had  determined  that  the  ports  of  Syria  and  Egypt  should 
be  declared  to  be  in  a  state  of  blockade.  Our  Mediterranean  fleet  was  under 
the  command  of  sir  Eobert  Stopford,  and  his  second  in  command  was  Charles 
John  Napier.  Whilst  in  August  admiral  Stopford  was  blockading  the  port 
of  Alexander,  captain  Napier  was  blockading  Beyrout.  On  tlie  Oth  of 
September  admiral  Stopford  was  before  Beyrout  with  the  English  fleet  and 
a  few  Turkish  and  Austrian  vessels.  On  the  10th  the  bombardment  of  the 
town  and  fortress  commenced ;  which  continued  till  the  ICth,  when  the 
Egyptian  troops  abandoned  the  place.     Meanwhile  Napier,  who  had  landed 

*  "  The  Three  Panics,"  p.  5. 
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with  5000  men,  had  routed  the  army  of  Ibrahim  Pasha,  and  had  taken  Saida 
bv  storm.  On  the  3rd  of  November  the  allied  squadron  commenced  hostili- 
ties against  the  famous  fortress  of  St.  Jeaa  d'Acre,  whicliwas  considered  to  be 
almost  impregnable.  It  was  bombarded  through  that  day.  In  the  night  the 
Egyptian  troops  quitted  the  town,  and  it  was  taken  possession  of  by  a  party 
of  Turks  and  Austrians.  The  bombardment  of  St.  Jean  d'Acre  was  remark- 
able as  being  the  first  occasion  on  which  war-steamers  had  been  employed  in 
battle.  To  the  rapidity  of  movement  of  four  English  steamers,  which  enabled 
them  to  take  the  most  advantageous  positions,  it  was  in  some  degree  owing 
that  80  strong  a  fortress  was  reduced  by  the  cannon  of  ships  of  war  in  so 
short  a  time,  and  with  scarcely  any  loss  to  the  assailants.  When  tlie  thanks 
of  the  House  of  Lords  were  voted  to  admiral  sir  Robert  Stopford  and  to 
commodore  sir  Charles  Napier,  the  duke  of  WeUingtou  stated  that  he  con- 
sidered the  achievement  of  St.  Jean  d'Acre  one  of  the  greatest  deeds  of 
modern  times.  He  thought  it  his  duty  on  this  occasion  to  warn  their  lord- 
ships that  they  must  not  always  expect  that  ships,  however  well  commanded, 
or  however  gallant  their  seameu  might  be,  were  capable  of  commonly  engaging 
successfully  with  stone-walls.*  The  decided  naval  successes  led  to  the  final 
submission  of  Mehemet  Ali.  The  British  government,  with  the  other  powers, 
had  recommended  that  if  he  yielded  in  a  reasonable  time ;  gave  up  posses- 
sion of  the  Turkish  fleet ;  and  evacuated  Syria,  Adana,  Candia,  and  the  Holy 
Cities,  he  should  be  reinstated  as  Pasha  of  Egypt,  and  have  an  hereditary 
tenure  of  his  pashalic.  On  the  2nd  of  December  he  accepted  the  terms 
proposed.     The  contest  was  at  an  end. 

Looking  at  the  execution  of  the  treaty  of  the  15th  of  July,  M.  Guizot 
frankly  acknowledges  the  errors  of  the  policy  of  the  French  government. 
"  We  had  attached  to  this  question  an  exaggerated  importance ;  we  had 
regarded  the  interests  of  France  in  the  Mediterranean  as  more  associated 
than  they  really  were  with  the  fortunes  of  Mehemet  Ali."  France  had,  he 
says,  believed  that  Mehemet  Ali  would  have  been  able  to  resist  aU  the  efforts 
of  the  four  powers  united,  when  it  was  finally  shown  that  an  English  squadron 
would  be  sufficient  to  subdue  him.  These  errors,  he  continues,  were  public, 
national,  everywhere  spread,  and  maintained  in  the  Chambers  as  well  as  in  the 
country,  in  the  opposition  as  well  as  in  the  government.  "  Tbe  hour  of  dis- 
appointment was  come,  and  it  was  the  cabinet  over  which  M.  Thiers 
presided  which  had  to  bear  the  burthen." t  Louis  Philippe  refused  his 
assent  to  the  warlike  speech  which  M.  Thiers  proposed  for  the  opening  of 
the  Chambers.  The  ministry  resigned,  and  Soult  and  Guizot  were  their 
successors. 

The  belligerent  spirit  which  had  been  called  forth  in  France  by  these 
difibreuces  between  the  English  and  French  governments  were  not  likely  to 
subside  into  cordial  friendship  under  the  influence  of  a  pageant  which 
recalled  the  glories  and  the  humiliations  of  the  Empire.  The  population  of 
Paris  had  the  gratification  of  a  magnificent  spectacle  on  the  15th  of  Decem- 
ber, when  the  remains  of  Napoleon  were  interred  in  the  church  of  the 
Invalides.      The  procession  has  been  described  as  wearing  more  of  a  tri- 

•  Hansard,  vol.  Ivi.  col.  254. 
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uinphant  tlian  a  funeral  air.  Long  cavalcades  of  troops  were  succeeded  by  a 
few  mouruitig  coacbes ;  Grenadiers  of  tlie  Old  Guard  and  Mamelukes 
followed  the  splendid  car  on  which  was  placed  the  body.  Imperial  eagles 
veiled  -with  crape  were  carried  by  eighty-six  non-commissioned  officers. 
Even  to  the  sword  and  the  hat  of  the  Emperor,  which  were  laid  upon  the 
coffin,  the  whole  solemnity  was  calculated  to  call  up  remembrances  of  the 
past  which  were  not  favourable  to  the  security  of  the  reigning  family. 
There  was  no  tumult ;  but  there  were  demonstrations  of  popular  feeling 
which  showed  that  the  pacific  policy  of  the  king  and  of  his  new  ministry 
was  not  so  welcome  to  the  populace  as  M.  Thiers  and  war  with  Europe. 

The  public  interest  in  foreign  affairs  became  merged  in  the  more  imme- 
diate importance  of  the  discussions  upon  great  subjects  of  domestic  policy, 
which  signalized  the  Session  of  parliament  opened  by  the  queen  on  the 
26th  of  January,  1841.  This  Session  will  be  memorable,  not  more  for  the 
deft-at  of  the  Whig  government  after  ten  years  of  power,  than  for  the  unex- 
pt'cted  adoption  of  the  principles  of  free-trade  by  that  government,  after  a 
long  period  of  indecision,  if  not  of  hostility  to  any  vital  changes,  especially  in 
regard  to  the  Corn-Laws.  In  February,  1839,  Mr.  Villiers  was  not  sup- 
ported by  the  members  of  the  Cabinet,  with  the  exception  of  Mr.  Poulett 
Thompson,  in  his  motion  that  evidence  should  be  taken  at  the  bar  of  the 
House  on  the  operation  of  the  Corn-Laws.  Lord  John  Russell  had,  how- 
ever, declared  to  his  constituents  at  Stroud  that  the  time  had  come  for  a 
change  in  the  Corn-Laws,  which  he  considered  as  indefensible  in  principle. 
The  motion  of  Mr.  Villiers  was  negatived  by  a  majority  of  a  hundred  and 
eighty-one.  Between  the  Session  of  1839  and  that  of  1841  a  most  effective 
agitation  against  these  laws  had  been  carried  on  throughout  the  country. 
Associations  were  established  in  Manchester,  and  in  other  great  manufae< 
turing  and  commercial  towns,  for  promoting  the  principles  of  Free  Trade  ;  and 
their  scattered  efforts  were  effectually  combined  by  the  formation  of  the 
Anti-Corn-Law  League.  This  name  was  adopted  by  a  convention  of  three 
hundred  delegates  assembled  in  London  at  the  opening  of  the  Session  of 
1839.  Large  sums  were  subscribed  for  the  purpose  of  circulating  tracts, 
and  for  engaging  lecturers  to  enlighten  public  opinion  upon  the  injurious 
operation  of  the  Corn-Laws  and  other  laws  called  protective.  These  efforts 
produced  necessarily  strong  convictions  in  the  minds  of  many  of  the  thinking 
part  of  the  community.  But  the  principle  of  abandoning  protection  for  agri- 
culture could  scarcely  be  expected  to  find  favour  with  any  large  portion  of 
landlords  and  cultivators,  who  believed  that  a  fall  in  prices  would  be  the  ruin 
of  their  property  and  the  bane  of  their  industry.  The  class  of  mechanics 
and  factory-workers  were  too  ready  to  believe  the  fallacy  proclaimed  in  par- 
liament, that  a  fall  in  the  price  of  food  would  inevitably  produce  a  lowering 
of  tlie  wages  of  labour.  The  Chartists  always  presented  themselves  in  force 
at  the  Anti-Corn-Law  Meetings,  to  maintain  the  one  panacea  for  the  distress 
of  the  country — universal  suffrage.  It  is  difficult  therefore  to  imagine  that 
when  Lord  John  Russell,  on  the  7th  of  May,  1841,  announced  the  intention 
of  government  to  propose  a  fixed  duty  on  the  importation  of  foreign  corn, 
instead  of  the  sliding-scale  which  was  then  in  operation,  the  Cabinet  had  come 
to  tliis  resolve  solely  with  the  object  of  obtaining  some  popularity  that  might 
eventually  ci.'mpensate  them  for  the  gradually  increasing  loss  of  their  strength 
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in  parliament.  Tlie  popular  opinion  was  decidedly  against  them.  The 
interests  that  would  be  attected  by  Free  Trade  were  too  deeply  rooted  in  old 
habits  and  traditions — the  benefits  were  too  remote — to  be  swayed  by  the 
convictions  of  believers  in  the  doctrine  that  legislation  ought  first  to  have 
regard  to  the  general  good — that  of  the  consumers.  Members  of  the  govern- 
ment were  necessarily  open  to  the  charge  of  inconsistency.  Lord  MelbourniS, 
on  the  3rd  of  May,  was  twitted  by  the  duke  of  Bucldugham  that  in  the 
previous  year,  upon  the  motion  of  earl  Pitzvvilliam  "that  it  is  expedient  to 
reconsider  the  laws  relating  to  the  importation  of  foreign  corn,"  he  had 
opposed  the  motion,  believing  that  the  advantages  to  be  gained  by  the  change 
were  not  worth  the  evils  of  the  struggle.  Lord  Melbourne  answered  this 
reproof  by  stating  that  the  words  which  he  ut^ed  also  conveyed  his  opinion 
that  a  time  might  come,  and  circumstances  might  arise,  when  this  question 
must  be  taken  into  consideration.  Tliose  circumstances  had  arisen  ;  that 
time  in  his  opinion  had  now  come  when  it  was  found  necessary,  in  order  to 
meet  the  exigencies  of  the  country,  to  adopt  wide  and  extensive  financial 
measures.  Sir  Robert  Peel,  in  Part  III.  of  his  Memoirs  relating  to  "  Corn- 
Laws,  1845 — 46,"  says  that  at  the  close  of  the  Session  of  1845  "  the  progress 
of  discussion  had  made  a  material  change  in  the  opinions  of  many  persons 
with  regard  to  the  policy  of  protection  to  domestic  agriculture,  and  the 
extent  to  which  that  policy  should  be  carried."  *  He  names  lord  John 
Eussell  and  lord  Melbourne  as  having  adopted,  as  well  as  himself,  the 
opinions  upon  this  subject  generally  prevalent  at  an  early  period  of  his  public 
life  among  men  of  all  parties.  It  wo\ild  seem,  therefore,  rather  unjust  not 
to  give  the  Whig  Cabinet  of  1841  some  credit  for  being  influenced  by  "  the 
progress  of  discussion,"  instead  of  repeating  the  charge  commonly  made 
against  them  of  having  rushed  into  free-trade  principles  "  to  make  a  bid  for 
popularity"  when  the  agitation  of  the  League  had  produced  its  efl'ect  upon 
public  opinion.  Little  effect  had  been  produced  in  1841.  What  lord  John 
Eussell  proposed  was  not  accepted  by  the  League,  which  in  point  of  fact 
repudiated  his  plan  of  a  fixed  duty,  demanding  an  absolute  freedom  from  all 
duty  upon  foreign  corn. 

The  "  wide  and  extensive  financial  measures  "  to  which  lord  Melbourne 
alluded  on  the  3rd  of  May,  were  brought  forward  in  propositions  by  the 
Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  in  his  budget,  to  raise  the  duty  on  colonial 
timber,  reducing  that  on  Baltic  timber ;  and  to  keep  the  existing  duty  on 
colonial  sugar,  lowering  the  duty  on  foreign  sugar.  These  propositions  were 
really  a  considerable  step  in  the  direction  of  Free  Trade.  The  proposal  in 
reference  to  the  sugar  duties  was  brought  forward  by  lord  John  Russell  in  a 
Committee  of  Ways  and  Means  on  the  7th  of  May.  During  eight  nights 
was  this  proposal  debated  with  all  the  zeal  that  was  stimulated  by  the  fears 
of  West  India  merchants  and  Canadian  timber  merchants,  and  by  the  more 
influential  terrors  of  the  landed  interest.  All  saw  in  this  abandonment  of 
the  principle  of  protection  a  dismal  future  of  the  general  ruin  of  domestic 
industry.  It  was  expected,  moreover,  in  this  protracted  debate  that  the 
residt  would  involve  the  fall  of  the  Whig  government,  which  had  prematurely 
and  rashly  espoused  the  Free  Trade  doctrines.     A  necessary  coustqueuce 

*  "  Memoirs  by  Sir  Robert  Peel,"  vol.  ii.  p.  98. 
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would  be  tlie  restoration  to  power  of  the  Conservative  party,  who,  it  was 
supposed,  would  always  hold  to  the  principles  of  Protection,  which  Toryism 
had  never  willingly  relaxed  even  when  under  the  pressure  of  the  economical 
doctrines  of  Canning  and  Huskisson.  The  importance  of  these  debates  on 
the  sugar-duties  has  necessarily  in  a  great  measure  passed  away ;  but  it  is 
interesting  to  look  back  upon  the  opinions  maintained  by  two  of  the  most 
accomplished  debaters  of  that  day— sir  Ilobert  Peel  and  lord  Palmerston. 
Sir  Robert  Peel  maintained  that  if  the  principle  of  Free  Trade  announced  by 
tlie  government  was  that,  without  reference  to  any  other  consideration,  we 
sliould  go  to  the  cheapest  market,  he  could  not  concur  in  it.  "  In  a  country 
of  such  complicated  relations  as  this,  the  rigid  application  of  such  a  principle 
would  involve  us  in  inextricable  confusion."  Never,  on  the  other  hand,  were 
Free  Trade  principles  more  ably  advocated  than  by  lord  Palmerston.  "  We 
intend  to  supply  the  deficiency  of  the  revenue  by  striking  a  blow  at  some  of 
the  great  monopolies  which   have  hitherto  retarded  the   prosperity  of  the 

country The  question  is,  whether  the  great  springs  of  our  national 

industry  shall  be  relieved  from  some  of  those  artificial  obstructions  which 
have  hitherto  retarded  their  development,  or  whether  the  sources  of  our 
national  prosperity  shall,  for  the  benefit  of  private  interests  and  of  privileged 
classes,  continue  to  be  choked  up.  The  question  is  between  Free  Trade  (and 
by  Free  Trade  I  mean  trade  open  to  competition)  on  the  one  side,  and 
monopoly  on  the  other.  The  question  is  between  reason  and  prejudice : 
between  the  interests  of  the  many  and  the  profits  of  the  few Pro- 
jection, in  the  sense  in  which  the  word  is  used  by  those  who  now  oppose  the 
plan  of  the  government,  is  a  tax  levied  upon  the  industry  and  skill  of  the 
mass  of  the  community  to  enable  a  few  to  remain  indolent  and  unskilful. 
Such  protection  is  not  only  erroneous  in  principle,  but,  after  all,  utterly 
useless  to  those  for  whose  particular  benefit  it  is  maintained.  Show  me  a 
trade  that  is  free,  by  which  I  mean,  open  to  fair  competition,  and  I  will  show 
you  a  trade  carried  on  with  intelligence,  enterprise,  and  success."  From  hia 
own  official  experience  he  adduced  many  examples  that  "  Protection  is  a 
game  that  two  can  play  at."  He  showed  conclusively  that  it  was  impossible 
that  a  great  country  like  England  could  go  on  protecting,  as  it  was  called,  its 
various  interests,  and  that  other  countries  should  not  follow  its  example.  * 

In  his  reply,  which  concluded  the  last  night  of  the  debate,  lord  John 
Russell  emphatically  asserted  the  principle  of  a  free  trade  in  corn.  The 
noble  lord  the  member  for  North  Lancashire  (lord  Stanley)  "  had  said,  that 
the  producer  of  corn  could  not  depend  upoji  his  own  skill  and  industry,  but 
must  rely  upon  the  sunshine  or  the  storm  for  the  abundance  or  scarcity  of 
his  crop.  That  was  true  as  to  the  producer  of  a  particular  country  ;  he  must 
depend  upon  a  higher  power.  But  the  same  power  that  directs  the  storm 
had  given  a  remedy  for  any  local  disadvantage,  for  such  was  the  bounty  and 
benevolence  of  Providence,  that  if  in  one  country  there  was  a  bad  season 
and  a  deficient  crop,  another  was  blest  with  a  good  season  and  an  abundant 
harvest.  It  was  fortunately  in  the  power  of  man,  by  his  skill  and  ingenuity 
and  the  means  they  gave  of  traversing  the  ocean,  to  take  advantage  of  the 
beneficence  of  the  Creator.     If  that  intercourse  were  not  permitted  by  short- 

•  Hansard,  vol   Iviii.  col.  656. 
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Bightedness  and  error,  do  not  let  it  be  said  that  it  wag  to  the  infliction  of 
heaven  that  a  deficiency  of  food  was  to  be  attributed.  Let  the  blame  be  laid 
where  it  was  due.  Let  the  laws  be  blamed  which  defeated  the  magnificent 
scheme  by  which  plenty  would  be  given  to  all  the  nations  of  the  world,  more 
or  less  depending  upon  each  other,  and  keepiug  up  a  kindly  and  a  beneficial 
intercourse.  Let  the  laws  be  blamed  which  blasted  the  fair  prospects  of  a 
nation,  and  inflicted  the  curse  of  sterility,  barrenness,  and  scarcity  upon  a 
land  where  plenty  might  reign,  and  marred  the  gracious  designs  of  Pro- 
vidence by  uDJust  legislation."  * 

Upon  the  question  of  the  Sugar  Duties  the  ministers  were  defeated  by  a 
vote  of  317  to  281.  "With  this  majority  of  36  against  them  it  was  expected 
that  there  would  have  been  an  immediate  resignation.  The  notice  to  quit  did 
not  expel  the  tenants  of  Downing  Street.  On  the  27th  of  May  sir  Eobert 
Peel  moved,  "  that  her  majesty's  ministers  do  not  sufiiciently  possess  the  con- 
fidence of  the  House  of  Commons  to  enable  them  to  carry  through  the  House 
measures  which  they  deem  of  essential  importance  to  the  public  welfare ;  and 
that  their  continuance  in  office  under  such  circumstances  is  at  variance  with 
the  spirit  of  the  constitution."  This  Eesolution  was  carried  by  a  vote  of  312 
to  311.  On  the  7th  of  Jane  lord  John  Eussell  stated  that  the  ministry  had 
determined  to  appeal  to  the  country.  On  the  22nd  the  parliament  was  pro- 
rogued by  the  queen,  and  the  dissolution  was  proclaimed  tbe  next  day. 

AVhen  the  new  Parliament  met  on  the  19th  of  August,  1841,  it  had  been 
ascertained  with  tolerable  accuracy  that  the  results  of  the  elections  were 
wholly  unfavourable  to  the  continued  existence  of  the  ministry.  What  was 
called  the  Conservative  principle  was  not  only  triumphant  over  the  Free- 
trade  principle  boldly  proclaimed  at  the  last  hour  by  the  Whigs  ;  but  many 
of  their  former  supporters,  now  known  as  the  Radical  party,  were  either 
distinctly  hostile  towards  the  ministry,  or  very  lukewarm  in  their  support. 
The  parliamentary  trial  of  strength  was  close  at  hand.  Mr.  Charles  Shaw 
Lefevre  was  re-elected  Speaker  without  opposition.  The  queen  did  not  open 
the  Parliament  in  person,  the  Speech  being  read  by  the  Lords  Commissioners. 
With  the  absolute  certainty  that  a  change  of  administration  would  wry 
quickly  ensue,  some  expressions  in  the  Speech  from  the  throne  must  have 
appeared  rather  as  the  challenge  to  a  future  contest  from  a  retreating  force  to 
an  eHemy  about  to  drive  it  from  the  field,  than  as  the  measured  and  conciliatory 
language  of  the  sovereign  to  those  ranged  in  battle  array  on  either  side.  The 
attention  of  Parliament  was  in  this  Speech  called  to  the  revision  of  duties 
aifecting  the  productions  of  foreign  countries.  It  would  be  for  Parliament  to 
consider  not  only  whether  some  of  those  duties  were  unproductive  to  the  reve- 
nue, but  were  vexatious  to  commerce;  whether,  further,  the  principle  of  Protec- 
tion, upon  which  others  were  founded,  was  not  carried  to  an  extent  injurious 
alike  to  the  income  of  the  state  and  the  interests  of  the  people.  Her  Majesty 
also  expressed  her  desire  that  the  Parliament  should  consider  the  laws  which 
regulated  trade  in  corn.  It  would  be  for  them  to  determine  whether  those 
laws  did  not  aggravate  the  natural  fluctuations  of  supply,  embarrass  trade, 
derange  currency,  and  diminish  the  comfort  and  increase  the  privations  of 
the  great  body  of  the  community.     Lord  Stanley,  on  a  subsequent  night, 

*  Hansard,  vol.  Iviii.  col.  666. 
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expressed  his  regret  tbat  the  Speech  had  been  so  framed  as  to  be  liable  to 
misconstruction  in  the  eyes  of  the  country ;  that  its  recommendations 
appeared  to  be  the  recommendations  of  the  Crown,  and  not  of  the  ministers 
who  constitutionally  advised  the  Crown.  Lord  John  Eussell  answered,  that 
he  thought  it  was  generally  understood  that  the  Speech  from  the  throne 
was  the  Speech  oi  ministers ;  the  Speech  was  the  result  of  the  advice  of 
ministers,  and  ministers  alone  were  responsible  for  it.  M.  Guizot  shrewdly 
observes,  that  with  the  sajjacity  of  party  spirit  the  adversaries  of  sir 
Eobert  Peel  estimated  more  accurately  than  perhaps  he  did  hinwelf  the 
difficulties  which  awaited  him.  "Retiring  with  every  possible  advantage,  the 
Whigs  charged  sir  Eobert  Peel  to  repair  their  faults,  and  to  perform  their 
promises."* 

In  the  House  of  Commons  an  Amendment  to  the  Address  was  moved  by 
Mr.  Stuart  Wortley,  to  the  effect  that  the  public  expenditure  having  for 
aeveral  years  exceeded  the  annual  income,  the  House  was  convinced  of  the 
necessity  of  adopting  measures  for  the  purpose  of  remedying  so  great  an  evil; 
that  it  was  the  duty  of  the  House  humbly  to  submit  to  her  Majesty  that  it 
was  essential  to  the  satisfactory  results  of  their  deliberations  in  reference  to 
the  subjects  to  which  their  attention  had  been  especially  directed,  and  other 
matters  of  public  concern,  "  that  your  Majesty's  government  should  possess 
the  confidence  of  this  House  and  of  the  country  ;  and  respectfully  to  re- 
present to  your  Majesty  that  that  confidence  is  not  reposed  in  the  present 
advisers  of  your  Majesty."  The  debate  on  the  Address  was  continued  four 
nights.  The  speeches  by  the  leaders  of  the  two  parties,  sir  Eobert  Peel 
and  lord  John  Eussell,  were  necessarily  the  most  important.  Sir  Eobert 
Peel,  in  concluding  his  address,  said  "  If  I  accept  office,  it  shall  be  by 
walking  in  the  open  light  and  in  the  direct  paths  of  the  constitution.  If  I 
exercise  power,  it  shall  be  upon  my  conception— perhaps  imperfect — perhaps 
mistaken — but  my  sincere  conception  of  public  duty.  That  power  I  will 
not  hold  unless  I  can  hold  it  consistently  with  the  maintenance  of  my 
own  opinions,  and  that  power  I  will  relinquish  the  moment  I  am  satisfied 
that  I  am  not  supported  in  the  maintenance  of  them  by  the  confidence  of  the 
House  and  of  the  people  of  this  country."  t  The  conclusion  of  lord  John 
Eussell's  speech  was  equally  emphatic  :  "  I  have  only  to  express  my  conviction, 
that  if  this  country  is  governed  by  enlarged  and  liberal  counsels,  its  power 
and  might  will  spread  and  increase,  its  influence  will  become  greater  and 
greater;  that  liberal  princi])les  will  prevail,  and  civilization  will  be  spread 
to  all  parts  of  the  globe  ;  that  you  will  bless  millions  by  your  dominion 
and  mankind  by  your  example."  J  On  the  27th  of  August  the  House 
divided  on  Mr.  Wortley's  Amendment,  when  in  a  House  of  six  hundred 
and  twenty-nine  members  the  government  was  in  a  minority  of  ninety- 
one.  In  the  House  of  Lords,  where  an  Amendment  to  the  Address,  similar 
to  that  of  the  Commons,  had  been  proposed  by  the  earl  of  Eipou, 
the  majority  against  ministers  was  seventy-two.  Her  Majesty's  answer 
to  the  amended  Address  of  the  House  of  Commons  conveyed  the  only 
decision   which    could    be    made    by   a    constitutional    sovereign.      "  Evei 

•  Guizot,  "Memoirs  of  Sir  Robert  Peel,"  p.  91. 
t  riansard,  vol.  lix.  col.  429. 
t  Ibid.,  vol.  lix.  col.  449. 
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anxious  to  listen  to  the  advice  of  the  Parliament,  I  will  take  immediate 
measures  for  the  formation  of  a  new  administration."  The  resignation  of 
ministers  was  announced  in  both  Houses  on  the  30th  of  August. 

The  biographer  of  sir  Eobert  Peel  has  said,  "  Never  perhaps  had  a  first 
minister  united  at  his  accession  so  many  elements  and  guarantees  of  a  safe 
and  strong  government.  But  he  was  called  on  to  perform  the  most 
difficult  of  tasks— a  task  essentially  incoherent  and  contradictory.  He 
was  obliged  to  be  at  once  a  Conservative  and  a  Eeforraer,  and  to 
carry  along  with  him,  in  this  double  course,  a  majority  incoherent  in 
itself,  and  swayed,  in  reality,  by  immoveable  and  untractable  interests, 
prejudices,  and  passions."*  Sir  Robert  Peel  has  given  his  own  testimony 
to  the  difficulties  which  beset  his  path  at  the  very  onset  of  his  attempts  as 
a  commercial  reformer.  One  of  his  first  acts  was  to  propose  to  his  colleagues 
a  material  change  in  the  Corn-Law  of  1828.  He  had  also  to  propose  a 
removal  of  the  prohibition  which  existed  on  the  import  of  foreign  cattle  and 
meat.  "  These  changes,"  he  says,  "  although  they  gave  little  satisfaction 
to  the  most  eager  opponents  of  the  Corn  Law,  and  were  indeed  denounced 
by  some  as  perfectly  nugatory,  were  not  effected  without  great  murmurin" 
aud  some  open  opposition  to  the  government  on  the  part  of  many  of  its 
supporters.  The  duke  of  Buckingham  resigned  his  seat  in  the  Cabinet 
rather  than  be  a  party  to  them,  nor  was  it  an  easy  matter  to  procure 
the  unanimous  adoption  of  the  measures  I  proposed  by  the  remaining 
members  of  the  government."  f 

*  (Juizot,   "  Memoirs  of  Sir  Robert  Peel,"  p.  89. 
t  "Memoirs  by  Sir  Eobert  Peel,"  vol.  iL  p.  100. 
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CHAPTER   XXV. 

War  with  China  and  War  with  Afghanistan — Commercial  Relations  with  China — Beginnings  ol 
the  Opinm  War — Its  Moral  Aspects — Debates  in  Parliament — Chusan  captured — Treaty 
made  at  Canton  repudiated  by  the  Emperor — Canton  attacked — Arrival  of  Sir  H. 
Pottiuger — Capture  of  Chin-Kiang-Foo— Treaty  of  Nanking  — Afghanistan  — Lord  Auck- 
Land,  Goveraor-general  of  India — Causes  of  the  Afghan  War — British  Army  crosses  the 
Indus — The  Bolan  Pass — Siege  of  Ghuznee — Cabul  entered  in  triumph — Shah  Soojah 
restored — False  security  at  Cabul — Afghan  plots — Massacre  of  Burnes — The  British 
Army  in  peril — Massacre  of  MacNaghten — Capitulation  of  the  British — The  Retreat  from 
Cabul — Ladies  and  children  given  up — Destruction  of  the  Army — One  suiTivor  arrives  at 
Jellalabad — Sale's  Defence  of  Jellalabad — Arrival  of  General  Pollock — Cabul  retaken — 
Release  of  the  prisoners — The  Army  returns  to  India — Lord  Ellenborough's  proclamations 
— Gates  of  Somnauth. 

At  this  point  of  our  domestic  history  it  may  be  convenient  to  take  a  rapid 
view  of  the  events  connected  with  two  distant  wars  ia  which  the  country  was 
now  engaged — a  war  with  China  and  a  war  in  Afghanistan.  Brieiiy  referring 
to  the  origin  of  each  of  these  serious  contests,  we  shall  conduct  the  narrative 
to  the  period  when  peace  was  concluded  with  the  Chinese  government,  and 
when  terrible  calamities  in  India  were  overcome,  and  security  was  again  won, 
by  the  triumphs  of  our  arras.     We  begin  with  China. 

In  the  Session  of  Parliament  which  was  opened  on  the  16th  of  January, 
1840,  it  was  announced,  in  the  Speech  of  the  Queen,  that  "events  had 
happened  in  China,  interrupting  commercial  intercourse."  The  circumstances 
attending  this  interruption  were  debated  in  the  House  of  Commons  on  the 
7th,  8th,  and  9th  of  April,  upon  a  resolution  moved  by  Sir  James  Graham,  to 
the  effect  that  the  interruption  in  our  commercial  and  friendly  intercourse 
with  Cliina,  and  the  hostilities  which  had  since  taken  place,  were  mainly  to 
be  attributed  to  the  want  of  foresight  on  the  part  of  her  majesty's  advisers, 
and  especially  in  their  neglect  to  furnish  the  superintendent  at  Canton  with 
powers  and  instructions  calculated  to  provide  against  the  growing  evils  con- 
nected with  the  contraband  trade  in  opium.  As  the  circumstances  which  led 
to  this  first  war  between  Great  Britain  and  the  Chinese  empire  are  really 
more  important  than  any  minute  details  of  the  events  of  the  war,  we  must, 
as  briefly  as  we  can,  relate  what  was  the  position  of  affairs  up  to  the  time 
when  the  discussion  on  Sir  James  Graham's  motion  took  place. 

By  the  new  charter  of  the  East  India  Company,  granted  in  1833,  the 
Company's  monopoly  of  the  China  trade  was  abolished.  It  had  probably  not 
been  sufficiently  considered  that  serious  collision  with  a  government  that  had 
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80  long  and  so  pertinaciously  insisted  upon  the  esclusion  of  foreigners  would 
be  the  natural  consequence  of  the  position  in  which  the  trade  with  China 
was  now  placed.  The  change  was  calculated  to  inspire  vague  fears  of  aggres- 
sion amongst  those  who  were  not  unacquainted  with  the  fact  that  the 
merchants  who,  not  a  century  before,  had  humbly  asked  for  permission  tb 
establish  a  trade  in  India,  were  now  the  masters  of  that  country,  and  that  the 
descendants  of  Aurungzebe  were  their  pensioners.  The  Ciiinese,  however, 
had  got  accustomed  to  the  East  India  Company,  whose  officers  pretended  to 
no  public  capacity,  who  came  as  humble  merchants,  and  who  kept  up  a  quiet 
sleepy  trade.  In  this  intercourse  there  were  occasional  quarrels  between  the 
natives  and  the  foreigners,  but  their  traffic,  whether  legal  or  illegal,  kept  on 
its  jog-trot  course  by  the  adroit  management  of  the  Company's  agents,  who 
could  calculate  to  a  nicety  the  amount  of  bribery  that  was  necessary  to  pro- 
pitiate a  Chinese  official.  The  British  legislature  upset  all  this  ;  abolished 
supercargoes,  vesting  their  authority  in  king's  officers  instead  of  mercantile 
agents ;  and  authorized  the  executive  to  employ  a  Superintendent,  with 
instructions  to  get  into  direct  communication  with  the  Chinese  authorities. 
The  number  of  European  ships,  merchants,  and  seamen,  rapidly  increased. 
The  contraband  trade  in  opium  was  suddenly  augmented.  In  the  first  ten 
years  of  the  present  century  the  exports  of  opium  from  India  to  China 
averaged  about  2500  chests ;  in  1833  they  exceeded  23,000  chests,  having 
risen  from  13,000  chests  in  the  previous  year ;  and  the  subsequent  average 
of  five  years  was  about  19,000  chests.*  Opium  was  always  an  article  pro- 
hibited by  the  Chinese  government,  or  rather  by  the  public  acts  of  the 
Court  of  Pekin.  The  provincial  authorities  invariably  nullified  everything 
which  was  done  by  the  superior  power  to  discountenance  the  illicit  trade,  so 
that  when  the  government  of  Pekin  attempted  to  put  down  that  traffic 
between  Lin-tin  and  Canton,  the  viceroy  of  Canton  substituted  himself  for 
the  other  opium  smugglers,  so  that  the  whole  affair  bore  the  aspect  of  a 
juggle  among  the  Ciiinese  authorities.f  The  Imperial  government  of  China 
increased  the  severity  of  the  law  against  opium  smuggling,  but  still  the 
smuggling  went  on,  and  especially  increased  on  the  east  coast.  There  was  a 
belief  in  1837-8  that  the  trade  would  be  legalized.  A  mandarin  in  high 
authority  at  Pekin,  having  sounder  notions  about  smuggling  than  had  pre- 
vailed  in  Europe  with  some  persons,  proposed  that  the  sale  of  opium  should 
be  legalized,  it  being  admitted  like  other  goods  with  a  duty  of  seven  dollars 
a  chest,  whilst  the  expense  of  smuggling  amounted  to  forty  dollars.  In  a 
very  able  state  paper  he  argued  that  the  increased  severity  of  the  law  against 
opium  had  only  tended  to  increase  the  amount-of  the  bribe  paid  to  the  official 
uiulei  lings  for  their  connivance.  The  unfortunate  mandarin  was  bauisiied  for 
his  liberal  advice,  and  the  Imperial  government  adopted  more  violent  but  less 
eilectual  measures  to  put  down  the  opium  trade. J  There  were  two  motives 
which  influenced  the  Court  of  Pekin.  They  were  alarmed  at  the  rapid  drain  of 
silver  for  the  purchase  of  opium,  and  they  had  to  protect  the  interests  o/ 
native  poppy-growers.     Lord  Palmerston  quaintly  said,  in  the  debate  on  the 

*  MacCulIoch's  "  Commercial  Dictionary,"  article,  Opium, 
t  Speech  of  Mr.  Cliarles  Buller,  Hansard,  vol.  liii.  col.  783. 
i  Davis's  "  Ciiinese,"  cbap.  iv. 
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9th  of  Aiiril,  "  The  fact  was  that  this  was  an  exportation-of-bullion  question, 
an  agricultural-interest-protection  question."*  The  Chinese  authorities 
were  at  last  brought  into  open  collision  with  the  resident  British  merchants. 
In  consequence  of  an  attempt  to  strangle  a  Chinese  opium-smuggler  in  front 
of  the  factories  at  Canton,  there  was  an  ailray  between  the  Europeans  and 
the  Chinese.  Captain  Elliot,  the  Superintendent  at  Canton,  issued  a  notice 
requiring  all  British-owned  vessels  trading  in  opium  to  leave  the  river  within 
three  days.  But  this  measure  did  not  conciliate  the  High  Commissioner 
from  the  Imperial  Court,  Liu-Tsih-Sew,  who  in  1839  commanded  all  opium 
in  British  ships,  whether  in  the  Canton  river  or  on  the  coast  of  Cliina,  to  be 
given  up.  All  the  foreign  residents  being  forbidden  to  leave  China,  Captain 
Elliot  jomed  his  countrymen  in  the  Factories,  which  were  surrounded  by 
Chinese  soldiers.  More  than  twenty  thousand  chests  of  opium  were  delivered 
up  and  destroyed.  "War  was  now  imminent.  Captain  Elliot  applied  for  a 
naval  force,  and  in  October  two  English  frigates  were  blockading  Canton. 
These  were  attacked  by  Chinese  war-junks,  which  were  beaten  off  with  great 
loss.  In  January,  1840,  an  Imperial  edict  directed  all  trade  with  Great 
Britain  to  cease  for  ever. 

Thus  commenced  what  has  been  called  the  Opium  War.     Putting  aside 

the  consideration  of  the  treatment  of  this  subject  as  a  party  question one 

which  so  nearly  involved  the  fall  of  the  Ministry,  that  in  a  House  of  five 
liundred  and  thirty-three  members,  they  had  only  a  majority  of  nine  upon 
Sir  James  Graham's  motion — it  is  startling,  after  this  lapse  of  time,  to  trace 
the  very  different  views  which  its  moral  aspects  presented.  The  combatants 
were  fighting  about  the  colour  of  a  shield  which  showed  its  blackness  on  one 
side  and  its  whiteness  on  the  other.  The  representative  of  the  British 
Government,  it  was  argued  by  the  supporters  of  the  Ministry,  had  been 
treated  in  a  manner  contrary  to  all  public  law,  and  the  whole  body  of  Eng- 
lish traders  had  been  subjected  to  imprisonment  and  indignities  in  conse- 
quence of  offences  in  which  they  had  no  participation.  Exact  reparation  for 
these  injuries,  said  Mr.  Macaulay.  In  one  of  his  despatches  Captain  Elliot 
described  his  arrival  at  the  Factory  in  the  moment  of  extreme  danger.  "  As 
soon  as  he  landed  he  was  surrounded  by  his  countrymen,  all  in  an  agony  of 
distress  and  despair.  The  first  thing  which  he  did  was  to  order  the  British 
flag  to  be  brought  from  his  boat  and  planted  in  the  balcony.  The  sight 
immediately  n^vived  the  hearts  of  those  who  had  a  minute  before  given  them- 
selves up  for  lost.  It  was  natural  that  they  should  look  up  with  hope  and 
confidence  to  that  victorious  flag,  for  it  reminded  them  that  they  belonged 
to  a  country  unaccustomed  to  defeat,  to  submission,  or  to  shame;  to  a 
country  which  had  exacted  such  reparation  for  the  wrongs  of  her  children  as 
had  made  the  ears  of  all  who  heard  of  it  to  tingle  ;  to  a  country  which  had 
made  the  Dey  of  Algiers  humble  himself  to  the  dust  before  her  insulted 
Consul ;  to  a  country  which  had  avenged  the  victims  of  the  Black  Hole  on 
the  Field  of  Plassey  ;  to  a  country  which  had  not  degenerated  since  the  great 
Protector  vowed  that  he  would  make  the  name  of  Englishman  as  much  re- 
spected as  ever  had  been  the  name  of  Eoman  citizen."  t     "I  am  not  compe- 

*  Hansard,  vol.  liii.  col.  U40. 
t  Macaulaj's  Speeches,  p.  227. 
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tent,"  answered  Mr.  Gladstone, "  to  judge  how  long  tliis  war  may  last,  or  how 
protracted  may  be  its  operations,  but  this  I  can  say,  that  a  war  more  unjust 
in  its  origin,  a  war  more  calculated  in  its  progress  to  cover  this  country  with 
permanent  disgrace,  I  do  not  know,  and  I  have  not  read  of.''  He  asked, 
with  reference  to  the  eloquent  description  of  the  British  flag  planted  ou  the 
balcony  at  Canton,  "  How  comes  it  to  pass  that  the  sight  of  that  flag  always 
raises  the  spirit  of  Englishmen  ?  It  is  because  it  has  always  been  associated 
with  the  cause  of  justice,  with  opposition  to  oppression,  with  respect  for 
national  rights,  with  honourable  commercial  enterprize ;  but  now,  under  the 
auspices  of  the  noble  lord,  that  flag  is  hoisted  to  protect  an  infamous  contra- 
band t'rafiic,  and  if  it  were  never  to  be  hoisted  except  as  it  is  now  hoisted  on 
the  coast  of  China,  we  should  recoil  from  its  sight  with  horror,  and  should 
never  again  feel  our  hearts  thrill,  as  they  now  thrill,  with  emotion,  when  it 
floats  proudly  and  magnificently  on  the  breeze."  *  Such  were  the  contrar) 
views  in  1840  of  the  nature  of  this  war;  such  are  the  contrary  views  which 
still  prevail  amongst  those  who  write  upon  this  war.  The  China  merchants 
of  London,  in  a  Memorial  to  lord  Palmerston,  expressed  their  opinion  that 
unless  the  measures  of  the  government  were  followed  up  with  firmness  and 
energy,  the  trade  with  China  would  no  longer  be  conducted  with  security 
to  life  and  property.  This  was  the  commercial  point  of  view.  The  senti- 
mental point  of  view  is  that,  confident  in  our  military  power  and  the  com- 
parative ignorance  of  the  Chinese  in  the  arts  of  war,  we  forced  upon  them 
the  contraband  drug  which  the  government  would  h.ive  kept  out  of  the 
reach  of  the  intemperate.  The  opponents  of  the  Whig  ministry  in  1840  did 
not,  however,  deny  the  necessity  of  a  hostile  demonstration  vdth  respect  to 
China.  Sir  Robert  Peel  said  that,  "  after  what  had  passed,  British  honour 
and  the  British  name  would  be  disgraced  unless  some  measure  were  taken  to 
procure  reparation  for  the  injuries  and  insults  which  had  been  committed  on 
us.  .  .  .  Again  and  again  I  say,  do  not  enter  into  this  war  without  a 
becoming  spirit — a  spirit  becoming  the  name  and  character  of  England.  Do 
not  forget  the  peculiar  character  of  the  people  with  whom  you  have  to  deal, 
and  so  temper  your  measures  that  as  little  evil  as  possible  may  remain. 
Eemember  that  the  character  of  the  people  has  lasted  for  many  generations  ; 
that  it  is  the  same  now  that  was  given  to  them  by  Pliny  and  many  subse- 
quent writers.  It  is  your  duty  to  vindicate  the  honour  of  England  where 
vindication  is  necessary,  and  to  demand  reparation  wherever  reparation  is 

due."  t 

A  small  naval  force  having  been  left  in  the  Canton  river  to  maintain  a 
blockade,  the  British  fleet  sailed  northward  along  the  coast  of  China. 
The  first  important  operation  of  the  war  was  the  capture  on  the  5th  of 
July,  by  the  squadron,  of  the  city  of  Ting-hai  in  Chusan.  The  Chusan  islands, 
upon  the  possession  of  which  the  maritime  intercourse  of  the  eastern  coast 
of  China  essentially  depended,  were  captured  after  a  slight  resistance. 
Admiral  Elliot  arrived  as  plenipotentiary  at  Chusan  on  the  day  on  which 
the  city  was  taken,  and  he  despatched  to  Ning-po  a  letter  from  lord 
Palmerston  to  be  transmitted  to  the  emperor  of  China  at  Pekin.     The  autho- 

*  Hansard,  vol.  liii.  col.  818. 
t  Hansard,  vol.  liii.  col.  923, 
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rities  at  Niiip;-po  refused  to  receive  or  to  forward  tlie  letters.  A  blockade  was 
fonsequently  declared  of  the  east  coast,  from  Ning-po  to  the  mouth  of  the 
Kiang.  Captain  Elliot  in  August  entered  the  Pei-ho,  which  flows  past  Pekia 
on  the  south.  The  letter  of  lord  Palmerston  was  now  forwarded,  and  on  the 
30th  of  August  a  conference  was  held  between  captain  Elliot  and  the  emperor's 
minister  Keshen,  who  was  subsequently  appointed  Imperial  Commissioner, 
Lin  having  been  deprived  of  his  office.  Admiral  Elliot  somewhat  indiscreetly 
consented  to  transfer  the  negotiations  for  peace  to  Canton,  tbus  neutralizing 
the  effect  that  had  been  produced  by  the  successes  at  Chusan,  and  by  the  ap- 
proach of  British  vessels  of  war  to  the  vicinity  of  Pekin.  The  admiral  soon  after 
resigned.  A  truce  which  had  been  announced  by  admiral  Elliot  was  violated, 
in  the  midst  of  the  negotiations,  by  an  edict  that  all  Englishmen  and  ships 
should  be  destroyed  wherever  they  were  met  with  near  China.  The  forts 
Chuen-pe  and  Tae-cok-tow  on  the  Canton  river  were  now  stormed  and 
captured,  and  the  Chinese  squadron  of  war  junks  collected  in  Anson's  Bay 
was  destroyed.  Negotiations  were  then  resumed ;  and  on  the  20Lh  oi 
January,  Captain  Elliot  issued  a  circular  stating  that  a  treaty  had  been 
agreed  to  by  Keshen,  the  conditions  of  wliich  were  that  Hong-Kong  should 
be  ceded  to  England  ;  that  six  million  dollars  should  be  paid  by  the  Chinese  ; 
that  the  trade  should  be  opened  within  ten  days  ;  and  that  there  should  be 
direct  official  communication  between  the  two  countries  on  equal  terms. 
Formal  possession  was  taken  of  Hong-Kong,  and  Chusan  was  evacuated — 
not  too  soon — for  the  troops  left  there  bad  been  greatly  reduced  by  the 
unhealthiness  of  the  climate.  Keshen  proclaimed  that  the  English  barbarians 
were  now  obedient  to  order,  and  that  all  affairs  were  perfectly  well  settled. 
But,  on  the  11th  of  February  an  Imperial  edict  was  received  from  Pekin  by 
the  Commissioner  at  Canton,  disapproving  and  rejecting  the  conditions 
agreed  to  by  him.     The  war  was  now  resumed  with  increased  vigour. 

On  the  2nd  of  March  general  Gough, — wbo  bad  entered  the  British 
army  in  1794,  had  greatly  distinguished  himself  in  the  Peninsular  war,  and 
in  1S37  was  in  command  of  a  division  of  the  Indian  army, — arrived  in  China 
to  take  the  command  of  the  British  land  forces.  From  the  renewal  of  hos- 
tilities to  the  end  of  April  there  had  been  armistice  upon  armistice,  during 
which  the  attempts  of  Captain  Elliot  to  negotiate  were  repeatedly  defeated 
by  the  intervention  of  the  Imperial  government.  Keshen  was  degraded  and 
deprived  of  his  office  for  consenting  to  these  suspensions  of  hostility,  the 
Imperial  edicts  proclaiming,  "  it  is  difficult  for  heaven  and  earth  to  bear  any 
longer  with  the  English."  General  Gough  saw  that  this  temporizing  policy 
would  only  prolong  the  war,  and  be  more  injurious  to  the  Chinese  themselves 
than  its  vigorous  prosecution.  He  determined  to  attack  Canton.  It  was 
resolved  to  make  the  principal  points  of  debarkation  of  the  British  forces  to 
the  north-west  of  the  city,  while  another  column  was  to  take  possession  of 
the  Factories,  which  had  been  ceded  to  the  Chinese.  The  attack  upon  the 
Factories  was  very  soon  successful.  The  point  chosen  for  debarkation  on 
the  north-west  was  about  five  miles  by  the  river  line  above  the  Factories. 
The  troops  were  landed  on  the  23rd,  and  early  on  the  morning  of  the  24th 
proceeded  to  the  attack.  General  Gough  describes  the  heights  to  the  norm 
of  Canton.  They  were  crowned  by  four  strong  forts,  and  the  city  walls  ran 
over  their  southern  extremity.     The  intervening  ground  between  the  point  of 
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landing  and  tile  forts  was  undulated,  and  intersected  by  liollows  under  wet 
paddy  cultivation.  The  walls  of  Canton,  of  brick  on  a  foundation  of  red 
sandstone,  were  about  twenty  feet  thick,  and  varied  in  height  from  twenty- 
five  to  forty  feet.  At  this  time  there  were  twenty  thousand  Tartar  troops, 
famous  for  their  courage  and  daring,  garrisoning  the  city.  On  the  24th  the 
two  western  forts  were  captured  with  comparatively  small  loss,  and  "  in  little 
more  than  half  an  hour  after  the  order  to  advance  was  given,  the  British 
troops  looked  down  on  Canton  within  a  hundred  paces  of  its  walls."*  It 
was  intended  next  day  to  assault  the  city  itself,  but  the  attack  was  prevented 
by  a  flag  of  truce  being  hoisted  on  the  walls.  Captain  Elliot  wrote  to  the 
general,  requesting  him  to  suspend  hostilities,  as  he  was  employed  in  a  settle- 
ment of  the  difficulties.  The  terms  were  little  different  to  those  which  had 
been  formerly  agreed  to,  and  to  which  the  Chinese  government  liad  refused 
its  assent.  General  Gough  observed  upon  this  termination  of  the  conflict : 
"  "Whatever  might  be  my  sentiments,  my  duty  was  to  acquiesce  ;  the  attack, 
which  was  to  have  commenced  in  forty-five  minutes,  was  countermanded,  and 
the  feelings  of  the  Chinese  were  spared.  Of  the  policy  of  this  measure  I  do 
not  consider  myself  a  competent  judge  ;  but  I  say  '  feelings,'  as  I  would  have 
been  responsible  that  Canton  should  be  equally  spared,  with  the  exception  of 
its  defences,  and  that  not  a  soldier  should  have  entered  the  town  farther  than 
the  fortified  heights  within  its  walls."  The  terror  induced  by  the  operations 
of  the  fleet  and  army  extorted  from  the  authorities  of  Canton  the  payment  of 
six  million  dollars  as  a  ransom  for  the  city. 

Although  trade  was  resumed  in  Canton,  peace  was  still  distant.  The  Im- 
perial edicts  still  breathed  vengeance  against  the  "  barbarians  ;' '  the  British 
government  disapproved  the  arrangements  of  captain  Elliot.  Sir  Henry  Pot- 
tinger,  who  arrived  as  Plenipotentiary  on  the  10th  of  August,  took  the  chief 
direction  of  the  affairs  which  had  so  long  been  in  the  bauds  of  the  Superin- 
tendent. He  immediately  published  a  copy  of  liis  credentials,  authorising 
and  empowering  him  "  to  negotiate  and  conclude  with  the  minister  vested  with 
similar  power  and  authority  on  the  part  of  the  emperor  of  China,  any  treaty 
or  agreement  for  the  arrangement  of  the  differences  now  subsisting  between 
Great  Britain  and  China."  He  also  issued  a  notification,  in  which,  after 
stating  his  anxiety  to  promote  the  prosperity  of  all  her  majesty's  subjects  and 
other  foreigners,  he  went  on  to  say  that  "  it  was  his  first  duty  distinctly  to 
intimate  for  genera!  and  individual  information,  that  it  was  his  intention  to 
devote  his  undivided  energies  and  thoughts  to  the  primary  object  of  securing 
a  speedy  and  satisfactory  close  of  the  war ;  and  that  he  therefore  could  allow 
no  consideration  connected  with  mercantile  pursuits  and  other  interests  to 
interfere  with  the  strong  measures  which  he  might  find  it  necessary  to 
authorize  and  adopt  towards  the  government  and  subjects  of  China,  with  a 
view  to  compelling  an  honourable  and  lasting  peace." 

To  the  end  of  1841  there  were  various  successes  achieved  by  the  land  and 
naval  forces,  which  gave  the  British  possession  of  many  large  fortified  towns, 
amongst  which  were  Amoy,  Ting-hai,  Chin-hai,  Niug-po,  and  Shang-hai.  The 
Chinese  were  nevertheless  persevering  in  their  resistance,  and  in  most  cases 
evinced  a  bravery  which  showed  how  mistaken  were  the  views  which  regarded 
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the  subjection  of  this  extraordinary  people  as  an  easj'  task.  To  the  end  of 
June  these  successes  had  produced  no  overtures  from  the  Imperial  govern- 
ment evincing  a  real  desire  for  a  pacification.  The  British  fleet  on  the  13ih 
of  June  entered  the  great  river  Kiang,  and  on  the  6th  of  July  advanced  up 
the  river,  and  cut  off  its  communication  with  the  Grand  Canal,  by  which 
Nanking,  the  ancient  capital  of  China,  was  supplied  with  grain.  The  point 
where  the  river  intersects  the  canal  is  the  city  of  Chin-Kiang-foo.  "  This 
city,  with  its  walls  in  excellent  repair,  stands  within  little  more  than  half  a 
mile  from  the  river ;  the  northern  and  the  eastern  faces  upon  a  range  of 
steep  hills  ;  the  west  and  southern  faces  on  low  ground,  with  the  Imperial 
Canal  serving  in  some  measure  as  a  wet  ditch  to  these  faces.  To  the  west- 
ward the  saburb  through  which  the  canal  passes  extends  to  the  river  and 
terminates  under  a  precipitous  hill."  •  On  the  morning  of  the  21st  the  city 
was  stormed  by  the  British,  in  three  brigades.  The  resistance  of  the  Tartar 
troops  was  most  desperate.  Our  troops  fought  under  a  burning  sun,  whose 
overpowering  heat  caused  some  to  fall  dead.  The  obstinate  defence  of  the 
place  prevented  its  being  taken  till  six  o'clock  in  the  evening.  When  the 
streets  were  entered,  the  houses  were  found  almost  deserted.  They  were 
filled  with  ghastly  corpses,  many  of  the  Tartar  soldiers  having  destroyed  their 
families,  and  then  committed  suicide.  The  city,  from  the  number  of  the  dead, 
had  become  uninhabitable.  On  the  9th  of  August  the  British  fleet,  proceeding 
up  the  river,  had  arrived  before  Nanking.  General  Gough  determined  to 
storm  this  fortified  city,  containing  half  a  million  of  inhabitants.  The 
debarkation  was  suspended,  upon  a  communication  from  sir  Henry  Pottiuger 
that  he  was  negotiating  with  high  officers  of  the  empire  who  had  now  the 
direct  authority  of  the  emperor  to  treat  for  peace.  The  treaty  was  finally 
signed  before  Nanking  on  board  the  Cornwallis  on  the  29th  of  August,  by 
sir  Henry  Pottinger  on  the  part  of  Great  Britain,  and  by  Ke-ying,  Elepon, 
and  Neu-Kien,  on  the  part  of  the  emperor  of  China.  Its  most  important 
provisions  were  as  follows :  Lasting  peace  and  friendship  were  to  be  main- 
tained between  the  two  empires ;  China  was  to  pay  to  Great  Britain  twenty- 
one  millions  of  dollars  within  four  years ;  the  ports  of  Canton,  Amoy,  Foo- 
choo-foo,  Ning-po,  and  Shaug-hai,  were  to  be  thrown  open  to  British 
merchants,  consular  officers  were  to  be  allowed  to  reside  at  these  ports,  and 
just  tariffs,  as  well  as  inland  transit  duties,  established  and  published ;  Hong- 
Kong  island  to  be  ceded  in  perpetuity  to  Great  Britain  ;  all  British  subjects, 
whether  natives  of  Europe  or  of  India,  then  in  confinement  in  any  part  ot 
the  Chinese  empire,  to  be  unconditionally  released ;  an  a.nnesty  to  be 
published  by  the  emperor  to  all  Chinese  subjects  on  account  of  their  having 
held  service  under  the  British  government  or  its  officers;  correspondence 
between  the  officers  of  the  two  governments  to  be  conducted  on  terms  of 
perfect  equality.  On  receipt  of  the  emperor's  assent  to  the  treaty,  and  of 
the  first  six  million  dollars  of  the  indemnity,  tlie  British  forces  were  to  retire 
from  Nanking  and  the  Grand  Canal,  and  the  military  posts  at  Chin-hai  were 
to  be  withdrawn ;  but  the  islands  of  Chusan  and  Ku-lang-su  were  to  be  held 
till  the  whole  amount  of  the  indemnity  was  paid,  and  the  ports  opened.  On 
the  8th  of  September  the  emperor  signified   his  assent  to  the  treaty  ;  whicli, 
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on  the  last  day  of  the  year,  received  the  ratification  of  the  great  seal  of 
England. 


Chinese  Military  Station. 


Ou  the  10th  of  September,  1838,  lord  Auckland,  the  Grovernor-general  of 
India,  who  had  entered  upon  his  office  at  the  end  of  1835,  proclaimed  in 
General  Orders  his  intention  to  employ  a  force  beyond  the  North- West 
frontier.  On  the  1st  of  October  he  published  a  declaration  of  the  causes 
and  objects  of  the  war.  The  ostensible  object  was  to  replace  Shah  Soojah 
on  the  throne  of  Cabul,  the  troubles  and  revolutions  of  Afghanistan  having 
placed  the  capital  and  a  large  part  of  the  country  under  the  sway  of  Dost 
Mahomed  Khan.  Shah  Soojah,  driven  from  his  dominions,  had  become  a 
pensioner  of  the  East  India  Company,  and  resided  in  the  British  cantonment 
of  Lodiana.  Dost  Mahomed  had  in  May,  1836,  addressed  a  letter  to  lord 
Auckland,  which  conveyed  his  desire  to  secure  the  friendship  of  the  British  go- 
vernment. He  was  desirous  of  obtaining  the  aid  of  the  British  against  Persia, 
whose  troops  were  besieging  Herat,  and  to  recover  Peshawur  from  Eunjeet 
Singh,  the  ruler  of  the  Punjaub.  The  Governor-general  in  1837  despatched 
Capt.  Alexander  Burnes  as  an  envoy  to  Cabul.  He  was  received  with  great 
courtesy.  His  instructions  did  not  allow  him  to  give  any  hopes  of  British 
assistance  to  Dost  Mahomed.  Soon  after  the  arrival  of  Burnes  a  Russian 
envoy  arrived  at  Cabul,  who  was  liberal  in  his  promises,  but  whose  authority 
was  afterwards  disavowed  by  his  government.  In  the  posthumous  narrative 
by  sir  Alexander  Burnes  of  his  journey  to  Cabul,  he  says  that  the  tranquillity 
which  had  dawned  on  the  east,  and  the  invasion  of  Afghanistan  by  the  Persians 
on  the  west,  "  had  a  prejudicial  eifect  at  Cabul,  which  was  further  heightened 
by  the  presence  of  an  agent  from  Russia,  who  reached  the  place  soon  after 
my  arrival.  To  the  east,  the  fears  of  Dost  Mahomed  Khan  were  allayed — 
to  the  west  they  were  increased  ;  and  in  this  state  of  things  bis  hopes  were 
80  worked   upon,  that  the  ultimate  result  was  his  estrangement  from  the 
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British  government."  *  Capt.  Burnes  carried  back  with  him  a  belief  that 
Eussia  was  meditating  an  attack  upon  British  India,  having  established  hei 
influence  in  Persia ;  that  Dost  Mahomed  was  treacherous ;  and  that  the 
true  way  to  raise  a  barrier  against  the  ambition  of  Eussia  was  to  place  the 
dethroned  Shah  Soojah  upon  the  throne  of  Cabul,  as  he  had  numerous  friends 
in  the  country.  The  alarm  of  the  possible  danger  of  a  Eussian  invasion 
through  Persia  and  Afghanistan  led  to  the  declaration  of  war  against  Dost 
Mahomed  in  the  autumn  of  1838,  and  to  the  preparation  for  hostilities 
under  a  Governor-general  whose  declared  ])olicy,  at  the  commencement  of  his 
rule,  was  to  maintain  the  peace  which  had  been  scarcely  interrupted  since 
the  conclusion  of  the  Birman  war.  But  it  is  not  to  the  apprehensions  alone 
of  the  envoy  to  Cabul,  or  the  impressions  produced  by  him  upon  the  sensi- 
tiveness of  the  Governor-general,  that  we  must  wholly  impute  the  resolve  to 
put  forth  the  British  strength  in  a  distant  and  dangerous  expedition.  There 
was  an  universal  impression  throughout  India  that  some  imminent  danger  was 
about  to  assail  us  on  the  north-west ;  that  a  powerful  combination  of  hostile 
powers,  of  which  Eussia  was  the  head,  was  about  to  pour  down  upon  our  terri- 
tories, whose  arrival  would  be  the  signal  for  a  general  rise  amongst  the  neigh- 
bouring States  and  in  our  own  provinces. t  This  general  feeling  of  alarm  was 
confirmed  by  representations  made  to  the  Governor-general  from  all  the  intelli- 
gent men  who  were  in  the  Government,  or  connected  with  the  different  dis- 
tricts in  India.J  Unquestionably  there  was  a  panic,  and  under  such  circum- 
stances the  heaviest  charge  against  lord  Auckland  would  have  been  that  he 
remained  in  supine  indifference. 

On  the  14th  of  February  the  Bengal  division  of  the  army  under  sir 
Willoughby  Cotton  crossed  the  Indus  at  Bukkur.  The  Indus  is  here  divided 
into  two  channels,  one  of  which  is  nearly  five  hundred  yards  in  breadth. 
The  passage  of  eight  thousand  men  with  a  vast  camp-train  and  sixteen 
thousand  camels  was  effected  without  a  single  casualty.  Sir  John  Cam 
Hobhouse,  in  moving  the  thanks  of  the  House  of  Commons  to  the  Indian 
army,  in  February,  1840,  read  a  glowing  description  of  this  passage.  "  It  was 
a  gallant  sight  to  see  brigade  after  brigade,  with  its  martial  music  and  its 
glittering  arms,  marching  over  file  by  file,  horse,  foot,  and  artillery,  into  a 
region  as  yet  untrodden  by  British  soldiers."  He  quoted  also  from  a  peri- 
odical publication  an  eloquent  allusion  to  the  grand  historical  contrasts  of 
this  expedition.  "  For  the  first  time  since  the  days  of  Alexander  the  Great, 
a  civilized  army  had  penetrated  the  mighty  barrier  of  deserts  and  mountains 
which  separates  Persia  from  Hindustan ;  and  the  prodigy  has  been  exhibited 
to  an  astonished  world  of  a  remote  island  in  the  European  seas  pushing 
forward  its  mighty  arms  into  the  heart  of  Asia,  and  carrying  its  victorious 
standards  into  the  strongholds  of  Mohammedan  faith  and  the  cradle  of  the 
Mogul  empire."  §  The  Bengal  army  was  preceded  by  a  small  body  of  troops 
under  the  orders  of  Shah  Soojah,  and  it  was  followed  by  the  Bombay 
division  under  the  command  of  sir  John  Keane.     Into  an  almost  unknown 
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and  untrodden  country  twenty-one  thousand  troops  had  entered  through  the 
Bohm  Pass.  Sir  Willoughby  Cotton,  with  the  Bengal  column,  entered  this 
Pass  in  the  beginning  of  April.  Beloochee  rulers  had  rendered  him  all  the  aid 
in  their  povrer,  but  the  Beloochee  freebooters  were  murdering  stragglers  and 
cutting  off  baggage  and  cattle.  The  passage  of  this  formidable  Pass,  nearly 
sixty  miles  in  length,  was  accomplished  in  six  days.  For  the  first  eleven  and 
a  half  miles  into  the  Pass  the  only  road  is  the  bed  of  the  Bolan  river.  The 
mountains  on  every  side  are  precipitous  and  sterile  ;  not  a  blade  of  vegetation 
of  any  kind  being  found,  save  in  the  bed  of  the  stream.  Tbere  was  no 
sustenance  for  the  camels,  unless  it  were  carried  for  their  support  during  six 
days,  and  thus  along  the  whole  route  their  putrefying  carcasses  added  to  the 
obstacles  to  the  advance  of  the  army.*  At  length  the  column  emerged  into 
the  open  country.  Haveloek,  who  now,  after  twenty-three  years'  service, 
had  been  promoted  to  the  command  of  a  company,  has  described  how  the  eye 
swept  with  delight  over  a  wide  plain  bounded  with  noble  mountain  ranges, 
how  the  carol  of  the  lark  mounting  up  in  the  fresh  morning  air  broke  clirrm- 
ingly  on  the  English  ear.t 

The  Bombay  army  sustained  considerable  loss  from  freebooters  in  their 
passage  through  the  Bolan  Pass,  but  the  two  columns  were  enabled  to  unite  at 
Candahar,  and  to  proceed  to  the  siege  of  Ghuziiee,  under  the  command  of  sir 
John  Keane.  On  the  22nd  of  July  the  British  forces  were  in  camp  before 
tin's  famous  city,  built  upon  a  rock,  towering  proudly  over  the  adjacent 
plain.  The  intelligent  officers  ot  the  army  could  not  have  viewed  without 
deep  interest  this  stronghold  of  Mohammedism,  where  the  tomb  of  sultan 
Mahmoud,  the  conqueror  of  Hindustan,  was  still  preserved,  and  where 
Mohammedan  priests  still  read  the  Koran  over  his  grave.  The  sandal-wood 
gates  of  this  tomb,  which  in  1025  had  been  carried  off  from  the  Hindoo 
temple  of  Somnauth  in  Guzerat,  were  to  acquire  a  new  celebrity  at  the  close 
of  this  Afghan  war  by  an  ostentatious  triumph,  not  quite  so  politic  as  that  of 
tlie  sultan  Mahmoud.  At  Gliuznee,  Mohammedism  maintained  its  most 
fanatical  aspect.  On  the  day  before  the  final  attack,  major  Outram  attempted 
with  part  of  the  Shah's  contingent  to  force  tbe  enemy  from  the  heights 
beyond  the  walls.  He  describes  that  over  the  crest  of  the  loftiest  peak  floated 
the  holy  banner  of  green  and  white,  surrounded  by  a  multitude  of  fanatics, 
who  believed  they  were  safe  under  the  sacred  influence  of  the  Moslem  ensign. 
A  shot  having  brought  down  the  standard-bearer,  and  the  banner  being  seized, 
tlie  multitude  fled  panic-stricken  at  the  proof  of  the  fallacy  of  their  belief.  J 
Tliis  was  desultory  warfare.  But  it  had  been  determined  that  three  hours 
ftfter  midnight,  on  the  morning  of  the  23rd,  the  fortress  and  citadel  should  be 
stormed.  Ghuznee  was  regarded  by  the  Afghan  nation  as  impregnable.  It 
had  a  garrison  of  three  thousand  five  hundred  Afghan  soldiers,  with  a  com- 
manding number  of  guns,  and  abundance  of  ammunition  and  other  stores. 
The  Cabul  gate  was  blown  open  by  a  terrific  explosion  ;  the  storming  partv 
entered  tlie  gate;  a  few  moments  of  darkness  and  confusion,  and  then  the 
foremost  soldiers  caught  a  glimpse  of  the  morning  sky,  and  pushing  gallantlj 
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on,  were  soon  established  in  the  fortress.*  In  two  hours  from  the  coni- 
ini'ncement  of  the  attack  Ghuzuee  was  in  the  hands  of  the  British  forces. 
There  were  great  doubts,  almost  universal  doubts,  at  home  as  to  the  policy  of 
this  Afghan  war.  There  could  be  no  doubt  as  to.  the  brilliancy  of  this  exploit. 
The  duke  of  Wellington  gave  his  warmest  testimony  to  the  merits  of  the 
officer  who  had  achieved  this  success.  The  duke  went  further.  Carefully 
rescrviug  his  opinion  as  to  the  origin  of  the  war,  he  declared,  in  assenting  to 
the  vote  of  thanks  to  the  army  of  the  Indus,  that  he  had  had  frequent  oppor- 
tunities of  noticing  the  arrangements  made  for  the  execution  of  great  military 
enterprises,  but  that  he  had  never  known  an  occasion  on  which  the  duty  of 
government  had  been  performea  on  a  larger  scale,  on  which  more  adequate 
provisions  had  been  made  for  all  the  contingencies  which  might  have  occurred, 
or  in  which  more  attention  had  been  paid  to  the  wishes  of  the  officers,  the 
comforts  of  the  soldiers,  and  all  those  considerations  which  are  likely  to  make 
a  war  successful.t 

On  the  29th  of  July  the  British  army  quitted  Ghuznee.  It  entered  Cabul 
in  triumph  on  the  7th  of  August.  Shah  Soojah,  restored  to  his  sovereignty, 
was  ouce  more  seated  in  the  Bala-Hissar,  the  ancient  palace  of  his  race.  Dost 
Mahomed  had  fled  beyond  the  Indian  Caucasus.  The  country  appeared  not 
only  subjected  to  the  new  government,  but  tranquil  and  satisfied.  There  was 
a  notion  at  one  time  of  withdrawing  the  greater  part  of  the  forces,  but  it  was 
finally  determined  that  the  first  division  of  Bengal  infantry  with  the  13th 
Queen's  regiment  should  remain  in  Cabul  and  Candahar,  and  that  Ghuznee 
and  Jellalabad  should  be  occupied  by  native  regiments.  One  division  of  the 
Bombay  army,  which  waa  returning  home,  efiected  the  capture  of  the  strong 
fortress  of  Khelat,  with  a  view  to  the  deposition  of  the  Khan,  who  had  con- 
ducted himself  hostilely  and  treacherously  towards  the  British.  To  the  forces 
remaining  in  Cabul  there  were  a  few  months  of  ease  and  recreation.  As  the 
spring  and  summer  advanced  insurrections  began  to  break  out  in  the  sur- 
rounding country.  Dost  Mahomed  had  again  made  his  appearance,  and  had 
fought  a  gallant  battle  with  the  British  cavalry,  in  which  he  obtained  a  partial 
victory.  Despairing,  however,  of  his  power  efieetually  to  resist  the  British 
arms,  he  wrote  to  Cibul,  and  delivered  himself  up  to  the  envoy,  sir  William 
MacNaghten,  claiming  the  protection  of  his  government.  He  was  sent  to 
India,  where  a  place  of  residence  was  assigned  to  him  on  the  North- West 
frontier,  with  three  lacs  of  rupees  (about  30,000^.)  as  a  revenue.  But  tlio 
danger  of  the  occupation  of  Afghanistan  was  not  yet  overpast.  The  events 
of  November  and  December,  1841,  and  of  January,  1842,  were  of  so  fearful 
a  nature  as  scarcely  to  be  paralleled  in  some  of  their  incidents  by  the  dis- 
asters of  the  mutiny  of  1857. 

In  Septeuiber  and  October,  1841,  the  direction  of  affairs  at  Cabul  was 
almost  wholly  in  the  hands  of  sir  William  MacNaghten,  the  envoy.  Sir 
Alexander  Burnes  was  also  there,  but  without  any  official  appointment.  The 
chief  command  of  the  army  was  committed  to  major-general  Elphinstone,  an 
old  Peninsular  officer,  but  whose  energy  had  passed  into  a  state  of  nervous 
debility,  totally  unfitting  him  for  any  sudden  emergency.     Shah  Soojah  was 
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complaining  that  he  had  no  real  authority,  and  that  he  did  not  understand  hia 
position.  Bumes  was  equally  dissatisfied  that  at  Cabul  he  was  without 
employment,  consulted  at  times,  but  possessing  no  responsibility.  An  adminis- 
trative change  was  at  hand.  MaeNaghten  was  appointed  governor  of 
Bombay,  and  Burnes  looked  forward  to  the  attainment  of  a  sphere  of  duty 
suited  to  his  abilities,  as  the  successor  of  MacNaghten.  The  British  at 
Cabul  were  in  a  condition  of  false  security.  The  army  was  in  cantonments, 
extensive,  ill-defended,  overawed  on  every  side.  Within  these  indefensible 
cantonments  English  ladies,  amongst  whom  were  lady  MacNaghten  and 
lady  Sale,  were  domesticated  in  comfortable  houses.  Sir  Robert  Sale  had 
left  Cabul  in  October,  expecting  his  wife  to  follow  him  in  a  few  days.  The 
climate  was  suited  to  the  English  ;  and  our  officers,  true  to  their  national 
character,  had  been  cricket-playing,  riding  races,  fishiag,  shooting,  and,  when 
winter  came,  astonishing  the  Afghans  with  skating  on  the  lakes.  After  the 
catastrophe  which  we  shall  have  to  relate,  an  unfinished  memorandum  was 
found  among  the  papers  of  sir  William  MacNaghten,  in  which  he  says,  "  I 
may  be  considered  culpable  for  not  having  foreseen  the  coming  storm.  To 
this  I  can  only  reply  that  others,  who  had  much  better  opportunities  of 
watching  the  feelings  of  the  people,  had  no  suspicion  of  what  was  coming."  * 
All  looked  with  complacency  upon  the  profound  tranquillity  around  them,  as 
that  of  an  unclouded  morning, — all 

*'  Regardless  of  the  sweeping  whirlwind's  sway, 
That,  hush'd  in  grim  repose,  expects  his  evening  prey." 

On  the  night  of  the  1st  of  November  there  was  a  meeting  of  Afghan 
chiefs,  who  were  banded  together,  however  conflicting  might  be  theii 
interests,  to  make  common  cause  against  the  Peringhees  (foreigners).  One 
of  these,  Abdoollah  Khan,  who  had  been  active  in  his  intrigues  to  stir  up 
disaflfection,  had  an  especial  quarrel  with  Burnes,  who  had  called  him  a  dog,, 
and  had  said  that  he  would  recommend  Shah  Soojah  to  deprive  the  rebel  of  his 
ears.  He  proposed  that  at  the  contemplated  rising  on  the  2nd  of  November 
the  first  overt  act  should  be  an  attack  on  the  house  of  Burnes.  Lady 
Sale,  in  her  journal  of  that  day,  says,  "  This  morning  early  aU  «  as  in  commo- 
tion in  Cabul  ;  the  shops  were  plundered,  and  the  people  were  all  fighting." 
Before  daylight  an  Afghan  who  was  friendly  to  Burnes  came  to  report  to  him 
that  a  plot  had  been  hatched  during  the  night  which  had  for  its  chief  object 
his  murder.  The  Vizier  arrived  with  the  same  warning.  Burnes  was  in- 
credulous, and  refused  to  seek  safety  either  in  the  king's  fortress-palace,  the 
Bala  Hissar,  or  in  the  British  cantonments.  A  mob  was  before  his  house. 
Perfect  master  of  the  language  of  the  people,  he  harangued  them  from  a 
gallery.  At  his  side  stood  his  brother  Charles,  and  lieutenant  Broadfoot, 
who  had  arrived  to  perform  the  office  of  military  secretary  to  Burnes  when 
he  should  be  the  highest  in  place  and  power.  The  mob  clamoured  for  the  lives 
of  the  British  officers,  and  Broadfoot  was  the  first  to  fall  by  a  shot  from  the 
infuriated  multitude.  The  insurgents  had  now  forced  their  way  into  Burnes'a 
garden,  upon  the  culture  of  which  he  prided  himself,  and  they  called  to  him 
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to  come  down.  Cliarles  Burnes  and  the  servants  of  the  house  had  been  firing 
from  tlie  gallery.  A  Mussulman  from  Cashmere,  who  had  entered  the  house, 
swore  by  the  Koran  that  if  they  would  cease  firing,  he  would  convey  the 
brothers  in  safety  to  the  Kuzzilbash  (Persian)  fort.  The  three  entered  the 
garden,  when  the  betrayer  proclaimed  to  the  insurgents  "  This  is  Secunder 
Burnes."  The  brothers  were  instantly  struck  down,  and  were  cut  to  pieces 
by  the  Afghan  knives.  Sir  Alexander  Burnes,  who  thus  perished  in  the 
thirty-sixth  year  of  his  age,  was  of  the  same  family  as  the  great  Scottish  poet, 
his  grandfather  being  the  brother  of  the  father  of  Robert  Burns.  He  was 
one  of  those  remarkable  men  who  have  won  their  way  to  high  distinction  in 
the  service  of  the  East  India  Company  through  their  intimate  knowledge 
of  the  Oriental  languages,  associated  with  that  indefatigable  spirit  of  in- 
quiry and  observation  which  have  made  Hindostan  and  the  neighbouring 
countries  so  familiar  to  the  nation  that  was  gradually  advancing  to  supreme 
dominion  over  two  hundred  millions  of  men.  He  is  described  as  one  of  an 
impulsive  temperament,  whose  mind  was  subject  to  fluctuations  of  opinion, — 
sometimes  an  alarmist,  more  frequently  sanguine  and  over-confident.  "  His 
talents  were  great ;  his  energies  were  great.  What  he  lacked  was  stability 
of  character."  * 

From  the  2nd  of  November  to  the  23rd  of  December,  the  position  of  the 
British  at  Cabul  became  more  and  more  perilous.  At  the  beginning  of  the 
insurrection  some  vigorous  resolve,  some  demonstration  of  the  power  of  the 
British  arms,  might  have  insured  safety,  if  not  ultimate  triumph.  There  were 
four  thousand  five  hundred  good  troops  in  the  cantonments,  but  there  was 
no  one  efiectually  to  lead  them  against  the  rebels  in  the  city.  There  were 
about  sis  hundred  British  troops  in  the  Bala  Hissar.  MacNaghten  at  the 
beginning  of  December  urged  general  Elphinstone  to  retire  from  the  can- 
tonments, and  place  the  remainder  of  the  troops  in  that  fortress,  in  which 
they  would  be  in  a  position  to  overawe  the  populace.  The  last  alternative 
was  to  march  at  once  to  India,  and  turn  wit!)  the  desperate  courage  of  the 
lion  at  bay  upon  their  surrounding  foes.  General  Sale  and  general  Nott 
were  expected  with  reinforcements,  but  they  were  themselves  hemmed  in  by 
enemies.  The  public  events  of  this  distressing  time  are  told  with  the  clear- 
ness and  spirit  of  the  intelligent  historian  by  Mr.  Kaye.  The  alternations  of 
hope  and  fear  amongst  the  unhappy  residents,  especially  the  women,  are 
recorded  in  the  journal  of  lady  Sale,  In  the  first  week  of  December  the 
troops  in  cantonments  were  threatened  by  the  near  approach  of  starvation. 
The  camp  followers  were  living  upon  the  carcases  of  dead  camels.  Negotia- 
tions were  going  on  with  the  Afghan  chiefs  for  the  safe  retreat  of  the  army, 
and  for  a  supply  of  provisions.  They  were  protracted  from  day  to  day,  the 
Afghans  requiring  as  a  first  condition  that  the  forts  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
the  cantonments  should  be  given  up.  They  were  evacuated ;  and  then  the 
enemy  looked  down  with  triumphant  derision  upon  those  who,  within  their 
defenceless  walls,  were  perishing,  whilst  the  supplies  which  had  been  pro- 
mised them  were  intercepted  by  a  rabble  I'rom  the  city.  Every  day 
added  to  the  expected  difiiculties  of  the  retreat.  The  winter  was 
setting  in.      On  the  18th  of  December  snow  began  to  fall.     MacNaghten, 
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wearied  and  almost  desperate  amidst  the  bad  faith  and  insulting 
demands  of  the  chiefs,  received  ou  the  evening  of  the  22nd  a  pro- 
posal from  Akbar  Khan,  the  son  of  Dost  Mahomed,  which  even  Elphinstone, 
enfeebled  as  he  was  by  illness  and  generally  inapt  to  offer  a  decided 
opinion,  regarded  as  treacherous.  On  the  morning  of  the  23rd,  according  to 
the  proposal  that  had  been  made  to  him,  MacNaghten,  with  three  friends, 
Lawrence,  Trevor,  and  Mackenzie,  went  out  about  six  hundred  yards  from 
the  cantonment  for  a  conference  with  Akbar  Khan,  the  Sirdar  (the  title 
which  the  chief  assumed).  The  envoy  had  desired  to  propitiate  him  by  send- 
ing that  morning  the  present  of  a  beautiful  Arab  horse.  On  a  hill  side 
Akbar  Khan's  servants  had  spread  some  horse-cloths  over  the  fallen  snow. 
The  party  were  invited  to  dismount  and  sit  down.  The  Afghans  were 
gathering  around  them  in  numbers — a  circumstance  which  corroborated  the 
suspicions  of  Lawrence  and  Mackenzie.  In  an  instant  they  were  seized  from 
behind.  The  two  who  were  best  prepared  by  their  apprehensions  for  some 
plot  against  their  lives  contrived  to  escape.  Trevor  was  murdered  ;  Akbar 
Khan  rushed  upon  MacNaghten  in  the  endeavour  to  seize  and  detain  him. 
"  The  look  of  wondering  horror  that  sat  upon  his  upturned  face  will  not  be 
forgotten  by  those  who  saw  it  to  their  dying  days.  The  only  words  he  was 
heard  to  utter  were,  Az  larae  Khoda  ('for  God's  sake!')."*  Akbar  Khaii 
drew  a  pistol  from  his  girdle — it  was  one  of  a  pair  which  MacNaghten  had 
presented  to  him  the  previous  day — and  he  shot  the  unarmed  envoy  through 
the  body.  Wonderful  to  relate,  not  a  gun  was  fired  from  the  British  canton- 
ments, not  a  soldier  went  forth  to  avenge  tlie  murder  of  the  British  minister. 
On  Christmas-day  intelligence  arrived  that  reinforcements  were  on  their 
way  from  India.  Major  Pottinger,  who  now  took  the  place  of  the  unfor- 
tunate MacNaghten  as  political  agent,  exhorted  the  military  chiefs  either  to 
fight  their  way  to  Jellalabad,  or  forcibly  to  occupy  the  Bala  Hissar.  They 
preferred  to  capitulate.  At  a  Council  of  War  on  the  26th  a  treaty  was 
ratified,  which  contained  the  humiliating  conditions  that  all  the  guns  should 
be  left  behind  except  six ;  that  all  the  treasure  should  be  given  up,  and  forty 
thousand  rupees  paid  in  bills,  to  be  negotiated  upon  the  spot ;  and  that  four 
officers  as  hostages  should  be  detained  to  insure  the  evacuation  of  Jellalabad 
by  general  Sale.  On  the  6th  ol  January,  1842,  on  a  morning  of  intense 
cold,  the  army,  consisting  of  four  thousand  five  hundred  fighting  men  and 
twelve  thousand  followers,  began  to  move  out  of  the  cantonments.  So 
tedious  was  the  progress,  chiefly  caused  by  the  disorderly  movements  of  the 
camp-followers,  that,  at  six  o'clock  in  the  evening,  the  rear-guard  was  leaving 
the  walls  of  the  cantonments  which  the  advanced  guard  had  quitted  at  half- 
past  nine  in  the  morning.  The  order  and  discipline  which  could  alone  save 
an  army  retreating  in  the  midst  of  a  hostile  population  had  no  place  in  that 
ooufused  mass,  who  were  without  food  or  fuel  or  shelter.  Akbar  Khan 
came  up  with  a  body  of  six  hundred  horsemen  to  demand  other  hostages  aa 
security  for  the  evacuation  of  Jellalabad.  On  the  8th,  Pottinger,  Lawrence, 
and  Mackenzie  were  placed  in  his  hands.  Akbar  Khan  declared  that  he  also 
came  to  protect  the  British  and  Hindoos  from  the  attacks  of  the  Ghilzyes, 
one  of  the  most  fanatic  of  the  Mussulman  tribes  of  Afghanistan.     His  autho- 
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rity  appears  to  liave  been  exerted  with  all  sincerity  to  interfere  between 
these  cruel  assailants  and  their  victims;  but  it  was  manifested  in  vain.  The 
disorganized  force  entered  the  Pass  of  Khoord-Cabul,  which  for  five  miles 
is  shut  in  by  precipitous  mountains,  with  a  torrent  rushing  down  the  centre. 
Ou  the  hill-sides  were  the  unrelenting  Ghilzyes,  whc  shot  down  the  fugitives 
without  a  chance  of  their  being  resisted  or  restrained.  In  this  Pass  three 
thousand  men  are  stated  to  have  fallen.  "  The  ladies  were  mostly  travelling 
in  kujavas  (oamel-panniers),  and  were  mixed  up  with  the  baggage  and 
column  in  the  Pass.  Here  they  were  heavily  fired  on."  *  Lady  Sale,  who 
rode  on  horseback,  was  shot  in  the  arm.  Her  son-in-law  was  here  mortally 
wounded.  On  the  9th,  Akbar  Khan,  who  had  arrived  with  his  three  hostages, 
"turned  to  Lawrence  and  said  that  he  had  a  proposal  to  make, but  that  he  did 
not  like  to  do  so  lest  his  motives  might  be  misconstrued;  but  that,  as  it  con- 
cerned us  more  than  himself,  he  would  mention  it ;  and  that  it  was,  that  all 
the  married  men,  with  their  families,  should  come  over  and  put  themselves 
under  his  protection,  he  guaranteeing  them  honourable  treatment,  and  safe 
escort  to  Peshawur.  He  added,  that  Lawrence  must  have  seen  from  the 
events  of  the  day  previous — the  loss  of  captain  Boyd's  and  captain  Ander- 
son's children — that  our  camp  was  no  place  of  safety  for  the  ladies  and 
children."  f  Lawrence  and  Pottinger  urged  the  acceptance  of  this  proposal 
upon  general  Elphinstone.  There  were  ten  women  and  thirteen  or  more 
children ;  six  married  men  went  with  them,  with  two  wounded  olBc-ers. 
It  was  better  to  trust  to  Akbar  Khan  for  the  protection  of  these  helpless 
women  and  children  than  to  continue  their  exposure  to  the  attacks  of  the 
cruel  tribes  whom  the  Sirdar  could  not  restrain,  and  to  the  horrors  of  a  con- 
tinued march  in  a  most  inclement  season.  "  There  was  but  faint  hope," 
says  lady  Sale,  "  of  our  ever  getting  safely  to  Jellalabad  ;  and  we  followed 
the  stream.  But  although  there  was  much  talk  regarding  our  going  over, 
all  I  personally  know  of  the  afiair  is,  that  I  was  told  we  were  all  to  go,  and 
that  our  horses  were  ready,  and  we  must  mount  immediatelv  and  be  off." 

On  the  10th  of  January  the  small  remnant  of  the  force  that  had  left  Cabul 
on  the  6th  continued  its  march  towards  Jellalabad.  The  Native  regiments  were 
nearly  annihilated  by  cold  and  hunger  and  the  Afghan  knife.  The  frost- 
bitten Asiatics,  who  still  crawled  to  a  narrow  defile,  were  unable  to  make 
any  resistance.  The  dying  and  the  dead  soon  choked  up  the  narrow  gorge 
between  the  precipitous  spurs  of  two  hills.  There  was  now  not  a  single 
Sepoy  left.  Not  more  than  a  quarter  of  the  men  who  had  left  Cabul  now 
survived.  The  European  officers  and  soldiers  scarcely  numbered  five  hundred. 
They  would  have  fought  with  the  energy  of  desperation,  but  they  were 
hemmed  in  by  the  crowd  of  camp-followers,  who  from  the  first  had  rendered 
their  march  as  dangerous  as  the  assaults  of  their  enemies.  The  next  day 
Akbar  Khan  invited  general  Elphinstone  and  two  English  oiEcers,  brigadier 
Shelton  and  captain  Johnson,  to  a  conference.  The  Sirdar  required  that  the 
three  should  remain  as  hostages  for  the  evacuation  of  Jellalabad.  Elphin- 
stone implored  the  Afghan  to  permit  him  to  return  and  share  the  fortune  of 
his  troops.  The  two  officers  were  equally  unwilling  to  leave  their  doomed 
comrades.    But  resistance  was  ia  vain.    On  the  evening  of  the  12th  the  march 
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was  resumed.  They  had  to  struggle  with  the  dangers  of  the  JugduUuck 
Pass,  in  wliich  the  steep  road  ascends  through  a  dark  defile.  As  they  ap- 
proached the  summit  they  found  a  barricade  of  bushes  and  branches  of  trees. 
Here  the  relentless  enemy  was  in  waiting.  A  general  massacre  ensued,  in 
which  many  of  the  remaining  oificers  perished.  Twenty  officers  and  forty- 
five  European  soldiers  were  able  to  clear  the  barricade.  The  next  morning 
they  were  surrounded  by  an  infuriated  multitude.  They  were  as  one  to  a 
Imndred ;  most  of  them  were  wounded ;  but  they  were  resolute  not  to  lay 
down  their  arms.  They  all  perished  except  one  captain  and  a  few  privates, 
who  were  taken  prisoners.  Out  of  those  who  had  been  in  advance  of  the 
column  in  the  Pass,  six  reached  Futtehabad,  within  sixteen  miles  of  Jellala- 
bad.  These  last  companions  in  misery  were  three  captains,  one  lieutenant, 
and  two  regimental  surgeons.  Five  were  slain  before  the  sixteen  miles  were 
traversed.  General  Sale's  brigade  had  held  possession  of  Jellalabad  from 
the  morning  of  the  13th  of  November,  when  they  took  the  place  from  the 
Afghans  by  surprise.  From  time  to  time  they  heard  rumours  of  the  perilous 
position  of  the  British  force  in  Cabul.  At  last  a  letter,  addressed  to  captain 
MacGregor,  the  political  agent,  arrived  from  ElphLustone  and  Pottinger, 
stating  that  an  agreement  having  taken  place  for  the  evacuation  of  Cabul, 
they  should  immediately  commence  their  march  to  India.  lu  the  absence 
of  any  security  for  the  safe  conduct  of  the  troops  to  Peshawur,  they  resolved 
to  disobey  these  instructions,  and  not  to  surrender  the  fort,  whose  defences 
they  bad  been  assiduously  labouring  to  improve.  Tbo  Afghan  chief  who 
bore  the  letter  had  been  appointed  governor  of  Jellalabad.  On  the  13th 
of  January  a  sentry  on  the  ramparts  saw  a  solitary  horseman  struggling  on 
towards  the  fort.  He  was  brought  in,  wounded  and  exhausted.  The  one 
man  who  was  left  to  tell  the  frightful  tale  of  the  rttreat  from  Cabul  was 
doctor  Brydon. 

The  refusal  of  Sale  and  MacGregor  to  surrender  Jellalabad  was  that 
heroic  determiuation  to  face  the  danger  which  in  almost  every  case  makes  the 
danger  less.  Akbar  Khan  lost  no  time  in  besieging  Jellalabad.  Sale  had 
well  employed  his  enforced  leisure  in  repairing  the  ruinous  ramparts  and 
clearing  out  the  ditch.  He  had  made  the  place  secure  against  the  attack  of 
an  army  without  cannon.  But  the  garrison  was  not  secure  against  the  ap- 
proach of  famine.  Akbar  Khan  with  a  large  body  of  horse  was  hoveriug 
around  to  prevent  the  admission  of  supplies.  On  the  19th  of  February  a 
serious  misfortune  called  forth  new  energies  in  these  resolute  men.  An 
earthquake  to  a  great  extent  rendered  the  labour  vain  which  had  been  so  long 
employed  m  the  repairs  of  the  works.  By  the  end  of  the  month  the  parapets 
were  restored,  the  breaches  built  up,  and  every  battery  re-established.  At 
the  close  of  March,  being  at  the  last  extremity  for  provisions,  the  garrison 
made  a  sortie,  and  carried  off  five  hundred  sheep  and  goats.  It  was  known 
to  sir  Eobert  Sale  that  general  Pollock  was  advancing  to  his  relief.  The 
time  was  come  when  a  vigorous  attack  on  the  enemy  without  might  have 
better  results  than  a  protracted  defence.  On  the  morning  of  the  7th  of  April 
three  columns  of  infantry,  with  some  field  artillery  and  a  small  cavalry  force, 
issued  from  the  walls  of  Jellalabad  to  attack  Akbar  Khan,  who  with  six 
thousand  men  was  strongly  posted  in  the  adjacent  plain.  The  columns  were 
commanded  by  colonel  Dennie,  colonel  Monteatb,  and  captain  Uavelock,  wlio 
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led  the  attack.  lu  leading  his  column  to  storm  a  square  fort  colonel  Dennie 
tell.  Every  point  attacked  by  the  three  columns  was  carried,  and  the  victory 
was  completed  by  a  general  assault  upon  the  Afghan  camp.  In  a  few  hours 
the  battle  was  over.  Two  days  before  this  victory  general  Pollock  had  forced 
the  Khyber  Pass,  which  general  Wild  had  previously  attempted  without  sue 
cess.  This  was  an  achievement  in  which  the  bravery  of  troops  would  have 
been  thrown  away  if  the  arrangements  of  the  general  had  been  less  skilful. 
The  Afghans  made  no  attempt  to  resist  the  progress  of  the  troops  till  they 
were  at  the  entrance  of  the  Pass.  They  relied  upon  being  able  to  destroy 
them  from  the  precipices  that  overhung  the  road.  The  heights  were  carried 
on  both  sides,  and  the  Afghans  themselves  in  the  Pass  were  exposed  to  that 
fire  from  above  which  had  been  so  perilous  to  the  British  army  in  its  former 
inarches  through  the  mountainous  barriers  of  their  country.  It  is  considered 
that  if  Pollock  had  moved  precipitately  with  his  main  column  into  the  Pass, 
he  would  probably  have  been  driven  back  with  great  slaughter,  but  that  the 
precaution  he  took  in  crowning  the  heights  and  turning  the  enemy's  position 
secured  him,  though  not  without  some  fighting  the  whole  way,  a  safe  passage.* 
On  the  16th  of  April  Pollock's  advanced  guard  was  in  sight  of  Jellalabad  ; 
and  the  two  little  armies  were  united  in  the  exulting  hope  that  it  would 
be  for  them  to  retrieve  the  disasters  which  had  befallen  the  British  arms. 
Lord  Ellenborough  had  arrived  at  Calcutta  as  Governor-general  on  the  25th 
of  February.  The  close  of  lord  Auckland's  rule  in  India  was  clouded  with 
misfortunes  which  fell  heavily  upon  a  proud  and  sensitive  man.  His  policy 
was  proved  to  be  a  mistake.  Nothing  in  the  annals  of  our  country  had  ever 
exhibited  so  disastrous  an  issue  to  a  war  undertaken  in  the  confidence  that 
it  would  avert  the  possibility  of  an  impending  danger.  When,  on  the  30th 
of  January,  the  utter  destruction  of  the  army  of  Cabul  was  known  at  Calcutta, 
the  Governor-general  published  a  proclamation  containing  brave  words.  A 
new  Governor-general  had  arrived,  who,  appointed  by  a  new  Administration, 
had  been  amongst  the  most  vehement  denouncers  of  the  Afghan  war. 

The  interest  attached  to  the  remaining  history  of  this  war  is  the  interest 
attached  to  the  hopeful  anticipation  of  lord  Auckland  in  his  proclamation  of 
the  31st  of  January.  The  calamity  which  had  overtaken  the  British  arms  was, 
he  said,  "  a  new  occasion  for  displaying  the  stability  and  vigour  of  the  British 
power,  and  the  admirable  spirit  and  valour  of  the  British-Indian  army."  The 
successes  of  Sale  and  Pollock  had  renewed  the  confidence  of  our  countrymen 
in  India  that  the  storm  would  soon  be  overpast.  They  had  interrupted  the 
hopes  of  those  native  Powers  who  believed  that  the  rule  of  the  Feringhees  was 
coming  to  an  end.  Shah  Soojah  had  been  for  some  time  able  to  maintain 
himself  in  the  citadel  of  Cabul  after  he  had  been  left  to  his  own  resources.  He 
finally  perished  by  assassination.  The  English  ladies,  children,  and  officers, 
who  were  treated  as  prisoners  rather  than  as  hostages,  were  carried  from  fort 
to  fort.  General  Elphinstone  died  at  Tezeen  on  the  23rd  of  April.  At  the  end 
of  April,  general  England  had  forced  the  principal  Pass  between  Juettah 
and  Candahar ;  and  early  in  May  had  joined  his  forces  to  those  of  general 
Nott  at  Candahar.  Ghuznee,  which  was  in  the  possession  of  the  Afghans, 
was  recaptured  by  him  on  the  6th  of  September.     General  Pollock  had  been 

•  Kaye,  vol.  ii.  p.  338. 
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detained  by  sickness  and  otber  impediments  at  Jellalabad  to  tbe  end  of 
August.  He  tben  fought  his  way  through  the  Passes,  and  was  joined  by 
general  Nott.  On  tbe  15th  of  September  tbe  British  standard  was  flying  on 
the  Bala  Hissar  of  Cabul.  The  prisoners  of  Akbar  Khan  had  been  hurried 
towards  Turkistan.  The  khan  who  had  charge  of  them  agreed  with  the 
English  officers,  for  tbe  future  payment  of  a  sum  of  rupees  and  an  annuity, 
that  he  would  assist  them  to  regain  their  freedom.  The  advance  of  the 
army  upon  Cabul  secured  the  aid  of  other  chieftains.  On  the  15th  of 
September,  the  hostages,  the  ladies  and  the  i.-hildreu,  had  quitted  tbe  forts  of  the 
friendly  khan,  and  were  proceeding  towards  Cabul,  when,  on  the  17th,  they  were 
met  by  a  party  of  six  hundred  mounted  Kuzzilbashes,  under  the  command  of  sir 
Hiehmond  Shakespear,  who  had  been  sent  by  general  Pollock  to  rescue  them 
from  their  perils.  On  the  19th  a  horseman  met  the  party  alternating  be- 
tween liope  and  fear,  to  say  that  general  Sale  was  close  at  hand  with  a  brigade. 
The  husband  and  the  father  met  his  wife  and  widowed  daughter.  Their 
happiness  produced  "  a  choking  sensation,  which  could  not  obtain  the  relief 
of  tears."  The  soldiers  cheered;  a  royal  salute  from  mountain-train  guns 
welcomed  them  to  the  camp  ;  the  joy  was  proportioned  to  the  terrible  dangers 
that  were  overpast.  On  the  1st  of  October  a  proclamation  was  issued  from 
Simla  by  lord  EUenborough,  which  stated  that  the  disasters  in  Afghanistan 
having  been  avenged  upon  every  scene  of  past  misfortune,  the  British  army 
would  be  withdrawn  the  Sutlej.  On  the  12th  of  October  the  army  began  its 
march  back  to  India.  Dost  Mahomed  was  released,  and  returned  to  hia 
sovereignty  at  Cabul. 

Of  tlie  proclamation  dated  from  Simla  on  the  1st  of  October  there  was 
much  adverse  notice  in  Parliament.  Mr.  Macaulay  maintained  that  it  was 
aiite-dated  ;  for  that  on  the  1st  of  October  the  release  of  the  captives  on  the 
19th  of  September  could  not  have  been  known  to  the  Governor-general ;  and 
that  knowing  of  this  joyful  event  on  the  12th  he  omitted  all  mention  of  it, 
that  he  might  have  the  childish  gratiiication  of  insulting  bis  predecessor  in 
the  vice-royalty,  by  dating  on  the  same  day  on  which,  in  1838,  lord  Auck- 
land had  publislied  his  unfortunate  declaration  of  the  causes  and  objects  of  the 
war.  But  tiiere  was  another  proclamation  by  lord  EUenborough  which  hia 
ministerial  friends  could  scarcely  vindicate,  and  which  brought  down  upon 
him  the  bitterest  denunciations  of  his  political  enemies.     It  was  as  follows  • 

"From  the  Govemor-Oeneral  to  all  the  Princes,  and  Chiefs,  and  People  of  India, 

"My  Bkothees  and  My  Friends, 

'*  Our  victorious  army  bears  the  gates  of  the  temple  of  Somnauth  in  triumph  from  Afgb<\ii- 
istan,  and  the  despoiled  tomb  of  Sultan  Mahomed  looks  upon  the  ruins  of  Ghuznee. 

' '  The  insult  of  eight  hundred  years  is  at  last  avenged.  The  gates  of  the  temple  of  Somnauth, 
so  long  the  memorial  of  your  humiliation,  are  become  the  proudest  record  of  your  national  glory  ; 
the  proof  of  your  superiority  in  arms  over  the  nations  beyond  tbe  Indus. 

"  To  you.  Princes  and  Chiefs  of  Sirhind,  of  Rajwarra,  of  Malwa,  and  of  Guzerat,  I  shall 
commit  this  glorious  trophy  of  successful  war. 

"  You  will  yourselves,  with  all  honour,  transmit  tbe  gates  of  sandal-wood  through  your 
respective  territories  to  the  restored  temple  of  Somnauth. 

"The  chiefs  of  Sirhind  shall  be  informed  at  what  time  our  victorious  army  will  first  deliver 
tbe  gates  of  the  temple  into  their  guardianship,  at  the  foot  of  the  bridge  of  the  Sutlej . 
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The  Hindoo  temple  of  Somnautli  was  in  ruins,  and  it  was  maintained  by 
those  to  whom  tlie  pompous  words  of  the  proclamation  were  distasteful, 
that  the  Governor-genera!  meant  to  restore  it,  and  thus  to  manifest  a 
preference  for  one  of  the  great  rival  creeds  of  India— a  preference  which 
the  policy  of  England  expressly  forbade.  This  might  be  a  wrong  infer- 
ence  from  the  words  of  the  proclamation.  But  to  despoil  the  tomb  of  a 
worshipper  of  Mahomed,  that  honour  might  be  done  tlie  worshippers  of 
Yishnu,  was  to  offer  an  outrage  to  tho?e  sensibilities  which  more  than  any 
other  cause  nade  and  still  make  the  British  rule  in  India  sc  like  treading  on 
beds  of  lava. 


CHAPTER  XXVI. 

Continuation  of  the  pi-evioua  notices  of  English  literature— Law  of  Copyright — Mi.  Serjeant 
Tblfourd's  long  struggle  to  amend  the  Law — Mr.  Carlyle's  petition — Serjeant  Talfourd'a 
Bill  rejected — Lord  Mahon's  Bill — Mr.  Macaulay's  Amendments — Application  of  the  Act 
to  Copyrights  about  to  expire — Authors  recently  deceased — Novelists — Theodore  Hook 
and  the  Silver-fork  School — Ephemeral  Critics  and  Writers  without  knowledge — 
Utilitarianism — Changes  in  the  Character  of  Literature — Historians — Macaulay — Hallam 
— Carlyle — Lingard  —  Fraser  Tytler —  Palgrave  —  Kemble — Forster — Mahon  —  Napier — 
Mitford — Thirl  wall — Grote — Arnold — Novelists — Bulwer  L;-tton — Dickens — Ainsworth — 
Thackeray — Serials — Prevalence  of  Fiction — Kitchen  Literature — Miss  Martineau's  Tales 
illustrative  of  Political  Economy — Social  Aims  of  Novelists — Dickens — Mrs.  Gaskell — 
Kingsley — Thackeray's  Novels — Poets — Tennyson — Browning — E.  Barrett  Browning — 
Thomas  Hood — Union  of  Pen  and  Pencil — Theology — Milman — Robertson — Political 
Economy — Science — Criticism — Antiquarian  Inquiry — Travels — Book  Trade — Newspapers 

Before  we  enter  upon  a  narrative,  which  may  be  best  given  continuously, 
of  the  great  historical  period  from  1841  to  1846  during  which  sir  Bobert 
Peel  was  Prime  Minister,  we  purpose  to  introduce  a  chapter  on  the  Litera- 
ture of  that  period  and  of  the  period  immediately  preceding.  AVe  shall 
attempt  this  in  counexion  with  the  subject  of  the  New  Law  of  Copyright, 
which  was  finally  settled  in  the  session  of  1842. 

In  the  present  volume  we  have  devoted  a  chapter  to  English  Literature 
in  the  three  latter  decades  of  the  reign  of  George  the  Third,  and  have  given 
e  chronoloj|,ieal  table  of  the  principal  writers  of  the  present  ceutury,  with  the 
exception  of  those  who  were  living  at  the  end  of  1861.  We  propose  in  this 
chapter  to  point  out  a  few  of  the  more  prominent  instances  of  the  beneficial 
operation  of  the  Copyright  Act  of  1842  with  reference  to  the  families  of 
authors  then  recently  deceased.  Its  benefits  to  living  authors,  whether  in 
the  maturity  of  a  high  reputation  or  rising  into  public  notice,  need  not  be 
illustrated  by  individual  instances.  The  oldest  writer  with  a  dependent 
family,  and  the  youngest  writer  who  had  given  hostages  to  fortune,  felt  a 
comfort  and  a  relief  in  its  salutary  provisions  against  the  uncertainty  of  the 
future  with  regard  to  the  descendants  "  of  those  who  devote  themselves  to 
the  most  precarious  of  all  pursuits."  *  What  is  now  called  "  the  Victorian 
Era  "  of  Literature,  in  contrast  with  "  the  Georgian  Era,"  had  established  its 
most  promiuent  characteristics,  and  had  produced  the  greater  number  of  its 
eminent  writers,  at  the  period  when  the  New  Law  of  Copyright  came  into 

•  "  Pickwick  Papers,"  1837  ;  Dedication  to  Serjeant  Talfourd. 
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operation.  We  therefore  do  not  essentially  narrow  the  range  of  our  view  or 
"  the  Victorian  Era  "  when  we  take  our  stand-point  in  the  sixth  year  of  the 
queen's  reij^n.  Although  this  view  must  be  incomplete  with  regard  to  some 
popular  writers  of  the  more  immediate  present,*  it  relieves  us  from  the 
invidious  task  of  making  any  pretension  to  estimate  the  value  of  new  reputa- 
tions ;  leaving  us  to  speak  chiefly  of  those  whose  foremost  place  in  the  long 
file  of  illustrious  contemporaries  had  been  for  the  most  part  settled  by 
continuous  public  opinion  in  the  first  decade  of  the  queen's  reign.  Of  these 
contemporaries  we  shall  consider  it  most  becoming  to  speak  with  the  brevity 
of  a  bibliographer  rather  than  with  the  elaborate  judgment  of  a  critic. 

In  the  session  of  1842  "  an  Act  to  amend  the  Law  of  Copyright " — the 
Act  now  regulating  literary  property — was  passed,  after  a  struggle  that  had 
endured  five  years.  In  1837  Mr.  Serjeant  Talfourd  first  drew  the  attention 
of  the  House  of  Commons  to  the  law  of  Copyright,  as  it  then  existed  under 
the  statute  of  the  54th  of  George  the  Third,  which  gave  to  the  author  of  a 
book  or  his  assigns  the  sole  liberty  of  reprinting  such  book  for  the  term  of 
twenty-eight  years  from  the  date  of  publication,  and  if  the  author  should  be 
living  at  the  expiration  of  that  term,  for  the  residue  of  his  natural  life.  The 
proposition  of  Serjeant  Talfourd  was  to  extend  the  term  of  copyright  in  a 
book  to  sixty  years,  reckoned  from  the  death  of  the  writer,  in  addition  to  its 
duration  during  his  life.  The  opposition  to  this  proposal,  on  every  occasion 
on  wliich  it  was  debated,  was  of  a  mixed  character.  There  were  legislators 
who  altogether  denied  the  inherent  natural  right  of  an  author  to  a  property 
in  his  labours.  These  maintained  that  it  was  for  the  public  interest  that  he 
should  labour  without  reward,  or  at  any  rate  that  he  should  receive  as  little 
as  possible  in  the  shape  of  a  money  reward,  the  love  of  fame  being  deemed 
by  them  amply  sufiicient  to  secure  to  the  public  an  adequate  supply  of  the 
best  books.  Others,  who  did  not  go  quite  so  far,  maintained  that  the  exist- 
ing term  under  the  Act  of  George  the  Third — "  an  Act  to  amend  the  several 
Acts  for  the  Encouragement  of  Learning  by  securing  the  Copies  and  Copyright 
of  printed  Books  to  the  Authors  of  such  Books  and  their  Assigns" — was  amply 
sufficient  for  the  remuneration  of  authors.  Others  more  reasonably  opposed 
Serjeant  Talfourd's  Bill,  upon  the  ground  that  the  term  which  he  suggested 
would  in  many  cases  give  a  monopoly  for  eighty  years  and  even  for  a  hundred 
years.  There  was  a  class  of  publishers  then,  as  there  always  will  be,  who 
were  only  debarred  by  the  laws  against  piracy  from  reducing  to  practice  the 
philosophical  theory  that  an  author  should  work  for  nothing,  to  make  books 
cheap.  One  of  these  kept  a  very  accurate  account  of  the  original  date  of  a 
publication  by  a  living  author,  and  could  calculate  the  chances  of  his  life 
according  to  the  most  trustworthy  tables  of  mortality.  There  was  a  worthy 
citizen  and  merehant-taylor  of  London  of  the  days  of  Queen  Elizabeth,  who 
kept  a  most  exact  register  of  the  funerals  of  the  great  and  wealthy  in  his 
time.  It  was  in  the  way  of  business,  for  he  was  "  a  furnisher  of  funeral 
trappings."  f  So  was  it  in  the  way  of  business  that  the  industrious  publisher 
of  Cheapside  in  the  days  of  Queen  Victoria  recorded,  with  Christian  satis- 
faction, the  final  release  of  those  who,  after  long  battling  with  fortune,  leftj 

*  We  shall  in  part  supply  this  deficiency  by  appending  to  this  chapter  a  Table  sopplementar; 
to  that  before  given,  pp.  133  to  138. 
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by  the  expiry  of  their  copyright,  no  heritable  title  to  the  property  which 
they  had  created.  Such  encouragers  of  learning  stoutly  petitioned  against 
any  alteration  of  the  law.  There  were  few  petitions  for  tlie  Bill,  but  there 
was  one  which  amused  and  edified  the  House  of  Commons  in  1839.  Of  this 
remarkable  and  characteristic  document  we  give  a  sentence  or  two :  "  The 
petition  of  Thomas  Carlyle,  a  writer  of  books,  Humbly  showeth,  Tliat  your 
petitioner  has  written  certain  books,  being  incited  thereto  by  various  innocent 
or  laudable  considerations,   chiefly  by  the  thought  that  said  books  might  in 

the  end  be  found  to  be  worth  something That  your  petitioner 

does  not  undertake  to  say  what  recompense  in  money  this  labour  of  his 
may  deserve:  whether  it  deserve  any  recompense  in  money,  or  whether  money 
in  any  quantity  could  hire  him  to  do  the  like.  That  this  his  labour  has  found 
hitherto,  in  money  or  money's  worth,  small  recompense  or  none  :  that  he  ia 
by  no  means  sure  of  its  ever  finding  recompense  :  but  thinks,  that,  if  so,  it 
will  be  at  a  distant  time,  when  the  labourer  will  probably  no  longer  be  in 
need  of  money,  and  those  dear  to  him  will  still  be  in  need  of  it." 

The  various  discussions  on  the  Copyright  Bill,  during  five  sessions  of  par- 
liament, brought  forward  many  curious  points  of  literary  history.  The 
almost  universal  range  of  th  ■  learning  of  Mr.  Macaulay  had  a  great  effect  in 
inducing  the  House  in  1841  to  reject  Mr.  Serjeant  Talfourd's  Bill.  He 
argued  against  the  public  injury  of  a  monopoly  of  sixty  years  that  the  boon 
to  authors  would  be  a  mere  nullity,  but  that  considered  as  an  impost  upon 
the  public  it  would  be  a  very  serious  and  pernicious  reality.  He  maintained 
that  there  would  be  the  danger  that,  when  an  author's  copyright  should 
remain  for  so  long  a  period  in  the  hands  of  his  descendants,  many  valuable 
works  would  be  totally  suppressed  or  grievously  mutilated.*  On  that  occa- 
sion Serjeant  Talfourd's  Bill  was  rejected  by  a  majority  of  seven.  His  long- 
continued  advocacy  of  the  extension  of  copyright  is  held  to  have  been  unsuc- 
cessful "  chiefly  through  the  eflbrts  of  Mr.  Macaulay  who,  strange  to  sav, 
strained  every  nerve  to  defeat  a  measure  calculated  to  give  independence  to  a 
class  of  which  he  himself  was  so  bright  an  ornament."  f  This  judgment 
upon  the  conduct  of  a  great  writer  towards  his  fellows  is  more  than  unkind, 
cou])led  with  the  entire  suppression  of  the  fact  that  in  the  next  session  of 
parliament  when  "  the  tardy  act  of  justice  was  done  to  literary  men,"  the 
benefits  conferred  upon  them  were  greatly  increased,  not  only  by  the  insertion 
of  clauses  known  to  have  originated  with  Mr.  Macaulay,  but  by  his  proposi- 
tion for  an  extension  of  time  more  practically  beneficial  than  that  proposed  by 
lord  Mahon.  On  the  3rd  of  March,  1842,  his  lordship  obtained  permission  to 
bring  in  a  Bill  to  amend  the  law  of  Copyright,  his  plan  being  that  the  existing 
term  of  twenty-eight  years  should  stand — he  would  make  no  addition  to  the  term 
that  was  certain, — but  that  the  copyright  should  last  twenty-five  years  after 
the  author's  death.  Mr.  Macaulay  proposed  a  different  plan.  He  would  make 
no  addition  to  the  uncertain  term,  but  would  add  fourteen  years  to  the  twenty- 
eight  years  which  the  law  allowed  to  an  author.  The  illustrations  from 
the  history  of  literature,  ancient  and  modern,  foreign  and  domestic,  which 
Mr.  Macaulay  brought  forward,  went  to  prove  that  the  most  valuable  works 

*  To  meet  this  possible  consequence  a  clause  was  introduced  in  the  Bill  of  1842. 
+  Alison — "  History  of  Kurf>|ic."  chap.  xli. 
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of  an  author  being  generally  produced  in  the  maturity  of  his  powers,  his 
proposition  would  give  a  longer  term  of  copyright  than  that  of  lord  Mahou. 
"  To  Lear,  to  Macbeth,  to  Otliello,  to  the  Faery  Queen,  to  Paradise  Lost, 
to  Bacon's  Novum  Organum  and  De  Augmentis,  to  Locke's  Essaj'  on  the 
Human  Understanding,  to  Clarendon's  History,  to  Hume's  History,  to 
Gibbon's  History,  to  Smith's  "Wealth  of  Nations,  to  Addison's  Spectators, 
to  almost  all  the  great  works  of  Burke,  to  Clarissa  and  Sir  Charles  Graudi- 
Bon,  to  Joseph  Andrews,  Tom  Jones,  and  Amelia,  and  with  the  single  excep- 
tion of  Waverley,  to  all  the  novels  of  sir  Walter  Scott,  I  give  a  longer  term 
of  copyright  tban  my  noble  friend  gives.  Can  he  match  that  list  ?  Does 
not  that  list  contain  what  England  has  produced  greatest  in  many  various 
ways,  poetry,  philosophy,  history,  eloquence,  wit,  skilful  portraiture  of  life 
and  manners  p"*  Sir  Robert  Peel  supported  the  amendment  upon  the 
original  proposal,  but  at  the  same  time  he  "admitted  the  weight  of  the 
argument  founded  upon  the  necessity  for  an  author  to  provide  for  his  family 
after  death,  and  on  this  account  he  should  be  glad,  if  possible,  to  combine 
the  two  propositions,  and  besides  the  forty-two  years  of  the  amendment,  to 
give  an  author's  family  a  right  for  seven  years  after  his  death."  Mr. 
Macaulay  was  against  this  suggestion.  The  proposition  for  the  term  of 
forty-two  years  certain  was  carried  by  a  majority  of  seventy-nine ;  that  for 
a  further  term  of  seven  years  commencing  at  the  time  of  the  author's  death 
was  carried  by  a  majority  of  fifty-eight.  The  extension  of  term  was  to 
apply  not  only  to  future  publications,  but  to  books  previously  published  in 
which  copyright  still  subsisted  at  the  time  of  the  passing  of  the  Act.  There 
was  an  exception,  however,  in  cases  of  existing  copyright  to  the  extension  of 
the  term  to  be  enjoyed,  when  the  copyright  should  belong  to  a  publisher  or 
other  person  who  should  have  acquired  it  for  other  consideration  than  natural 
love  and  affection,  in  which  case  it  should  cease  at  the  expiration  of  the 
existing  term,  unless  the  extension  should  have  been  previously  agreed  to 
between  the  proprietor  and  the  author.  The  provisions  of  the  Act  of  184!2 
which  had  reference  to  an  increased  and  increasing  class  of  literary  works — 
cyclopaedias,  reviews,  magazines,  or  works  published  in  a  series  of  books  or 
parts — were  of  the  utmost  importance  both  to  the  interests  of  publishers 
and  of  authors,  which  interests;  rightly  understood,  are  one  and  the  same. 

There  were  no  attempts  to  conceal,  on  the  part  of  the  advocates  for  the 
extension  of  copyright,  tliat  one  of  the  objects  of  that  extension  was  to 
benefit  the  family  of  sir  Walter  Scott,  and  to  give  an  assurance  to  the 
venerable  age  of  Wordsworth  that  the  advantage  to  himself  or  his  family  in 
the  popularity  which  had  followed  his  early  period  of  neglect  would  not 
suddenly  cease.  In  the  House  of  Lords,  lord  Campbell,  who  warmly  ad- 
vocated the  Bill,  expressed  his  belief  that  the  copyright  of  some  of  the  works 
of  the  great  author  of  the  Waverley  novels  was  about  to  terminate,  and 
without  the  assistance  of  this  Bill  it  was  doubtful  whether  the  descendants 
of  that  illustrious  man  could  continue  to  occupy  Abbotsford.f  The  case 
with  regard  to  Scott's  works  was  this :  the  copyrigiit  in  four  of  his  poems 
was  expired  at  the  passing  of  the  Act — the  Lay  of  the  Last  Minstrel,  pub- 

•   "  Macau  lay's  Speecbes,''  p.  2.55. 
■^  Hansard,  vol.  Ixiii.  col.  31*2. 
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listed  in  1805,  ceased  to  be  copyright  in  1833  ;  and  so  Marmion  in  1836, 
Don  Eoderick  in  1839,  Eokeby  in  1841.  The  copyright  of  the  Lord  of  the 
Isles  would  expire  in  1842,  when  the  copyright  of  Waverley  would  also  be 
at  an  end.  It  was  a  favourite  argument  that  a  monopoly  such  as  was  con- 
templated by  an  extended  period,  would  have  a  tendency  to  keep  up  a  high 
price  in  books.  Lord  Mabon  very  truly  said,  that  "  the  general  difl'usion  of 
education,  and  the  desire  for  cheap  books  which  now  prevails,  precludes  the 
possibility  of  prices  being  unduly  raised  by  any  copyright  bill."  Under  the 
extended  term  of  forty-two  years,  the  copyright  of  "Waverley  and  that  of 
six  or  seven  novels,  its  successors,  have  expired.  But  in  1862  those  pub- 
lished between  1820  and  1826  still  remain  the  exclusive  property  of  the 
assignees  of  the  copyright.  It  was  truly  prognosticated  in  1842  that  the 
interests  of  booksellers  "  would  be  lietter  promoted  by  a  low  price  to  the 
multitude  rather  than  by  a  high  one  to  the  few."  Messrs.  Black  are 
issuing  the  Waverley  novels  in  a  series,  of  which  three  volumes,  originally 
published  at  a  guinea  and  a  half,  are  comprised  in  a  single  volume  at  one 
shilling.  The  case  of  Wordsworth  stands  thus : — he  died  in  1850  in  bis 
eightieth  year.  The  old  law  gave  him  protection  during  his  life  ;  but  it  was 
an  exceptional  case.  He  was  seventy-two  years  of  age  when  the  Act  of 
1842  was  passed.  Had  he  died  before  the  passing  of  that  Act  the  "Excur- 
sion" would  have  become  the  property  of  that  class  of  speculators  whose 
position  lord  Brougham  greatly  commiserated.  "He  could  show  that  as 
much  as  five  thousand  pounds  had  been  expended  in  the  expectation  of  the 
expiration  of  copyrights.  A  man  was  perfectly  justified  in  making  such  pre- 
parations, and  might  already  have  filled  his  warehouses  with  the  intended 
publications.  Was  it  for  their  lordships  to  step  in  and  ruin  those  men  by  a 
sudden  change  of  the  law  ?"*  In  the  debates  on  the  Copyright  Bill  the 
names  of  Coleridge  and  Southey  were  as  freely  used  as  those  of  Scott  and 
Wordsworth.  Serjeant  Talfourd  called  up  "  Coleridge  speaking  as  it  were 
from  the  grave."  It  was  well  known  that  great  as  was  the  reputation  of 
Coleridge  in  his  latter  years,  "  if  the  income-tax  had  continued  to  the  day  of 
his  death,  the  collectors  of  it  would  have  had  a  sorry  recompense  for  the 
trouble  of  calling  upon  him  for  his  return."  f  Coleridge  has  himself  said, 
"  I  expect  neither  profit  nor  general  fame  by  my  writings  ;  and  I  consider 
myself  as  having  been  amply  repaid  without  income."  J  At  the  time  of 
Coleridge's  death  in  1834,  the  copyright  of  many  of  his  poems  had  termi- 
nated with  his  own  life.  His  two  tragedies,  Christabel,  and  a  few  miscel- 
laneous poems,  had  one  or  two  years  of  legal  protection  left  to  them.  His 
accomplished  nephew,  Henry  Nelson  Coleridge,  and  the  poet's  gifted 
daughter,  the  wife  of  his  nephew,  were  engaged  in  producing  those  admirable 
editions  of  his  works  which  acquired  a  new  value  under  their  hands.  In 
these  labours  of  afi"ection  were  included  a  new  edition  of  The  Friend. 
The  protection  of  the  existing  law  was  thus  sufficient  to  keep  off  the  violat- 
ing hands  of  literary  traders  from  these  bequests  to  posterity.  But  the  new 
law  of  1842  enabled  these  labours  to  be  completed  by  another  son,  Derwent. 

*  Hansard,  vol.  Ixiii.  col.  802. 

t  Anonymous  Letter,  attributed  to  "a  most  illustrious  pen"  by  the  "  Quarterly  Ke»iew, 
vol.  Ixix.  p.  225. 

i  Preface  to  tbe  first  and  second  euiiiouB  of  his  Poems. 
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"We  have  thus  .a  monument  raised  to  the  father's  memory  iu  complete 
editions  of  his  works,  which  acquired  a  new  commercial  value  when  the 
world  had  arrived  at  a  juster  appreciation  than  during  his  life  of  that  com- 
bination of  the  poetical  and  philosophical  faculty  which  rendered  hira  one  of 
the  most  remarkable  men  of  his  time.  Southey,  the  early  associate  in  literary 
enterprise  of  Coleridge  and  Wordsworth,  was  in  1842  in  a  condition  of  un- 
consciousness as  to  the  various  modes  in  which  his  name  was  connected  with 
the  copyright  question.  His  overtasked  intellect  had  given  way  a  few  years 
before,  and  he  was  quite  insensible  to  what  was  said  in  parliament  by  friends 
or  foes — equally  indifferent  to  the  just  eulogies  of  Mr.  Monekton  Milnes,  or 
to  the  vulgar  ridicule  of  Mr.  TVakley.  This  gentleman — who  not  only  held  a 
coroner's  inquest  in  a  jocose  fashion  upon  "  mighty  poets  in  their  misery  dead," 
but  volunteered  an  appraiser's  estimate  of  the  market  value  and  the  proper 
remuneration  of  living  authors — called  upon  the  Hoiise  not  to  be  led  away 
by  sentimental  tales.  Mr.  Monekton  Milnes  answered  the  member  for 
Finsbury,  that  when  he  talked  of  sentimental  tales  he  must  have  heard  the 
tale  of  a  man  of  the  purest  and  highest  life,  who  was  distinguished  in  many 
walks  of  literature, — a  poet,  a  historian,  a  critic, — he  must  have  heard  that 
this  man  was  at  present  bereft  of  his  great  mind,  and  that  his  family  were 
very  dependent  for  their  future  comfort  on  the  event  of  the  debate  of  that 
night.* 

Dismissing  the  individual  consideration  of  the  influence  upon  the  fortunes 
of  their  representatives  effected  by  the  Copyright  Bill  of  1842,  we  may  briefly 
recapitulate  the  names  of  a  few  eminent  writers,  belonging  to  what  is  called 
the  Georgian  era,  who  had  then  recently  paid  the  debt  of  nature.  Of  poets, 
Crabbe  had  died  in  1832 ;  James  Hogg  in  1835.  Of  novelists,  John  Gait  had 
died  in  1839,  at  the  age  of  sixty.  "Whilst  Scott  was  in  the  height  of  his  repu- 
tation as  a  delineator  of  the  past  manners  of  his  countrymen,  Gait  was  noting 
with  minute  accuracy  the  domestic  characteristics  of  the  humbler  classes  of 
Scotland  in  his  own  day.  The  Ayrshire  Legatees  was  published  in  1820  • 
the  Annals  of  the  Parish,  which  appeared  in  1821,  established  Gait's  repu- 
tatioD.  More  interesting  perhaps  at  the  present  time  than  either  of  these  is 
his  Lawrie  Todd.  This  is  not  only  the  true  picture  of  a  Scotchman  in 
America,  but  a  most  graphic  representation  of  the  extraordinary  process  by 
which  mighty  cities  have  grown  up  in  the  forest  and  the  swamp.  The  per- 
severing labours  of  adventurers  such  as  the  "  splorifying"  Lawrie  have,  during 
the  last  half  century,  built  miserable  shanties  on  the  bank  of  many  a  solitary 
river  which  has  now  its  vast  quays  and  warehouses — large  coustitueut  parts 
of  a  mighty  empire  ;  yet  an  empire  too  extensive  not  ultimately  to  be  sepa- 
rated by  conflicting  interests,  although  long  held  together  by  the  silken  thread 
of  a  federal  union.  Theodore  Hook  died  in  1841.  He  was  essentially  the 
novelist  of  tliose  manners  which  came  to  an  end  very  soon  after  the  close  of 
the  reign  of  the  last  of  the  Georges,  The  clever  youth,  of  whom  the  Eegent 
declared  that  "  something  must  be  done  for  Hook" — not  for  his  wisdom  or 
hia  virtue,  but  for  his  powers  of  mimicry — had  five  years  in  the  Mauritius  of 
luxurious  gratification  out  of  his  enormous  salary  as  Accountant-general  of 
the  colony.    He  returned  to  England  a  defaulter  rather  from  carelessness  than 

•  HaDBard,  vol.  Ixi.  col.  1389. 
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dishonesty  ;  and  from  1S24  to  1841  wrote  some  dozen  novels,  whose  aggregate 
volumes  amount  to  forty.  These  productions  constitute  an  important  item  in 
the  collection  known  as  "  Standard  Novelists."  If  a  reader  unacquainted  with 
the  literature  of  the  last  generation  were  to  open  these  novels,  from  Sayings 
and  Doings  to  Gilbert  Gurney,  and  therein  expect  to  find  a  "standard" 
of  wit  or  humour — even  of  that  worldly  wisdom  which  results  from  a  large 
observation  and  clearsighted  estimate  of  manners — we  apprehend  that,  reason- 
ing from  a  part  to  the  whole,  he  would  come  to  very  unsound' conclusions  upon 
the  literary  characteristics  of  an  age  that  had  produced  Maria  Edgewortb  and 
Jane  Austen.  Hook's  novels  are  essentially  artificial.  He  was,  we  trust,  the 
last  of  that  race  of  authors  who,  without  being  the  hired  servants  of  the  great, 
found  a  place  at  their  tables  for  the  sole  purpose  of  contributing  to  their 
amusement,  like  the  jesters  of  the  middle  ages ;  the  last  of  those  wbo, 
indulging  the  belief  that  they  were  valued  in  their  higher  capacity  as  men  of 
letters,  arrogated  a  place  in  the  fashionable  world,  and  devoted  all  their  small 
powers  of  ridicule  to  depict  the  violations  of  the  conventionalities  amongst 
the  middle  classes.  Hook  was  almost  the  last  of  what  was  called  the  "  silver- 
fork  school."  It  was  a  school  that  flourished  before  Heform-bills  and  rail- 
roads ;  and  its  disciples  long  persisted  in  their  ignorant  endeavour  to  paint 
the  domestic  life  of  the  flourishing  citizen  as  uniformly  vulgar,  and  in  their 
base  delineations  of  the  struggles  of  honest  poverty  as  revolting  and  dis- 
reputable. Every  invention  of  industry,  every  social  arrangement,  which  had 
a  tendency  to  put  high  and  low  on  a  level  of  convenience  and  comfort,  was 
hateful  to  such  writers  and  to  their  fashionable  admirers. 

At  tlie  time  when  Theodore  Hook  flourished,  in  company  with  a  host  of 
imitators  who  combined  the  dandyism  of  the  drawing-room  witb  the  ignorance 
of  the  servants'  hall,  the  tone  of  periodical  criticism  was  as  essentially  artifi- 
cial as  the  novels  and  poems  which  it  held  up  to  popular  admiration.  It  was 
characteristic  of  the  ephemeral  criticism  which  seized  only  upon  the 
amusing  portions  of  new  books  for  extracts  to  administer  to  a  lazy  taste  for 
'  the  superficial  and  exciting,  that  a  sort  of  antagonism  was  fomented  between 
the  class  who  desired  to  instruct  and  the  class  who  sought  only  to  amuse.  It 
was  the  same  dispute  whicb  Swift  has  so  happily  described  in  The  Battle  of 
the  Books,  between  the  Spider  and -the  Bee.  The  "man  of  genius,"  as  he 
called  himself — and  every  small  critic  was  "  a  man  of  genius"  as  well  as  the 
obiect  of  his  laudation — unconsciously  used  the  reproaches  of  the  Spider  to 
the  Bee  in  his  periodical  attacks  upon  the  literary  drudge — "  the  obscure 
literary  drudge  who  has  not  a  single  idea  in  his  head  save  what  he  filches 
from  the  British  Museum."  *  Swift's  Spider  was  a  self-producing  creature, 
like  the  "man  of  genius."  The  "literary  drudge"  had  his  answer  in  the 
language  of  the  Bee,  who  claimed  to  be  the  nobler  creature  of  the  two,  in  his 
universal  range  bringing  home  honey  and  wax,  instead  of  feeding  and 
engendering  on  itself  and  producing  nothing  but  fly -bane  and  cob-web.  The 
"  compilers,"  as  they  were  sneeringly  called — and  ignorantly  called,  for 
what  great  historical  work,  for  example,  is  not  essentially  a  compilation — 
had  the  best  of  the  battle  with  the  professors  of  "  la  Litterature  facile."  The 
habit  of  I'esearch,  which  could  not  be  sneered  down,    tended  to  produce 

"  Kew  Montlily  Magazine." 
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that  accuracy  which  gradually  became  necessary  in  journalism  and  even  in 
the  fashionable  novel.  The  value  of  drawing  from  nature  and  realities  had 
been  tested  by  the  example  of  a  young  writer  who  never  looked  upon  society 
or  upon  "  still  life"  witbout  seeing  peculiarities  which  he  faithfully  repro- 
duced in  bis  characters  and  scenes.  Dickens  at  once  threw  his  broad  day- 
light upon  the  "twilight  interim"  of  the  herd  of  his  immediate  predecessors 
in  prose  fiction.  "  The  mob  of  gentlemen  who  write  with  ease"  could  no 
longer  hug  themselves  in  the  false  application  of  a  dictum  of  Burke's  :  "It 
is  the  nature  of  all  greatness  not  to  be  exact."  Instead  of  attempting  to 
verify  a  quotation,  the  usual  phrase  of  those  who  dabbled  iu  history,  philo- 
sophy, or  criticism,  was,  when  they  misquoted,  "  "We  perfectly  well  remember 
that  So-and-so  said."  The  poets  and  novelists,  in  describing  a  landscape, 
never  attempted  to  look  upon  the  face  of  Nature.  Their  storms  and  their 
sunshine  were  derived  from  some  haxy  recollection  of  "  The  Seasons  ;"  their 
flowers  and  their  trees  would  have  puzzled  the  greatest  master  of  classification 
to  arrange  even  in  families.  They  gave  the  apple  blossom  to  the  pear,  aud 
brought  the  wheat  into  ear  before  the  rye.  In  their  delineations  of  human 
character,  vague  generalities  took  the  place  of  the  nice  distinctions  of  passions 
and  humours  found  in  the  great  dramatists  of  the  Elizabethan  age,  and  in  tlie 
great  novelists  of  the  first  half  of  the  Georgian  era.  Everything,  whether  in 
Nature  or  in  Art,  in  Science  or  in  Literature,  in  the  Manners  of  high  life  or  of 
low  life,  was  indistinctly  painted  in  their  ephemeral  manufacture  for  the  Cir- 
culating Library.  Their  style  was  made  up  of  a  barbarous  jargou  of  slip-slop 
English  interlai'ded  with  the  commonest  phrases  of  French  that  had  no  idio- 
matic meaning.  Occasional  dashes  of  slang  and  half-profanity  indicated  that 
the  old  rags  of  the  court-dress  of  Vice  were  still  the  patches  upon  the  easier 
and  neater  costume  of  the  age  which  had  succeeded  that  of  buckles  and  knee- 
breeches.  All  honour  to  a  higher  criticism,  and  to  the  nobler  aims  of  popular 
writers  following  the  increase  of  readers,  this  race  is  extinct.  Each  one  of  its 
many  genii  has  faded  into  vapour,  and  has  gone  into  a  bottle  to  be  sealed  up 
with  the  seal  of  Solomon. 

Little  as  there  was  of  philosophy  in  the  small  criticism  that  prevailed  iu 
the  latter  time  of  George  the  Fourth,  it  might  have  had  its  origin  in  the 
popular  expression  of  distaste  to  the  doctrines  of  Utilitarianism,  wliich  were 
then  advocated  somewhat  dogmatically  in  many  influential  quarters.  Tbe 
Utilitarian  creed  of  morals,  and  the  political  economy  creed  which  was 
associated  with  it,  were  imperfectly  understood ;  and  they  thus  became 
to  common  apprehensions  tbe  espouents  of  whatever  was  hard,  and  narrow, 
and  selfish,  in  a  view  of  human  actions  and  motives.  Some  of  the  disciples 
of  Bentham  and  Malthus  in  many  respects  did  great  injustice  to  the  real 
benevolence  that  was  at  the  root  of  the  principle  of  "  the  greatest  happiness 
for  the  greatest  number,"  and  of  the  principle  that  mankind  has  a  tendency 
to  increase  faster  than  the  food  which  is  to  maintain  an  increasing  popu- 
lation. The  extreme  Utilitarians  could  see  no  object  in  the  pursuit  of 
knowledge  but  the  acquirement  of  something  that  would  conduce  to  worldly 
success.  With  them  the  Industrial  Arts  attained  their  highest  dignity  in 
ministering  to  the  satisfaction  of  physical  wants.  Tlie  Beautiful  was  not  an 
essential  adjunct  to  the  Useful.  Tlie  Utilitarian  teaching  had  many  important 
results  in  legislation  and  jurisprudence.     But  it  was  wholly  incompetent  to 
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deal  with  the  whole  realm  of  thought.  Literature  refused  to  submit  to  the 
dictation  of  a  new  school  that  soon  produced  its  pedants  in  abundance.  Out 
of  the  contests  of  thirty  or  forty  years  has  grown  up  a  school  of  compromise 
which  best  reflects  tlie  character  of  our  age. 

It  has  been  expressively  said,  "  AH  Literature  is  more  or  less  both  an  effect 
and  a  cause,  both  a  product  aud  a  power.  It  both  follows  and  leads.  It 
takes  an  impulse  from  its  age,  and  it  also  gives  an  impulse  to  its  age."  * 
The  amount  of  the  impulse  which  literature  imparts  to  au  age  must,  to  a 
considerable  extent,  depend  upon  the  genius  of  the  writers.  The  opinions 
and  feelings  of  an  age  are  sometimes  so  definite  and  so  strong,  that  the  most 
original  thinker  is  moulded  by  them  into  a  participation  with  the  prevailing 
modes  of  thought,  so  that  at  one  time  every  form  of  literature  is  highly 
coloured,  and  at  another  time  all  its  tints  are  neutral.  Gradually  the  pris- 
matic colours  become  blended  into  an  equable  light,  as  the  political  and 
religious  contentions  of  a  stirring  period  fade  away  into  something  approach- 
ing a  catholicity  of  opinion.  A  period  of  quietude  succeeds  a  period  of 
excitement.  After  the  outburst  of  fiery  writing  produced  by  the  French 
Revolution,  English  literature  became  for  the  most  part  Conservative.  After 
the  agitation  of  Parliamentary  Reform  had  come  to  an  end,  writers  as  well 
as  statesmen  became  tolerant  and  compromising.  The  liberal  author  was  not 
to  be  hunted  out  of  society  as  an  Infidel  and  a  Democrat ;  the  Conservative 
was  not  to  have  the  mob  raised  upon  him  as  a  slave  of  the  Aristocracy  and 
the  enemy  of  the  People.  One  principal  cause  of  this  approach  towards 
forbearance,  if  not  to  union,  was  the  general  spread  of  intelligence.  Extreme 
opinions  flourish  amidst  popular  ignorance.  The  passions  and  prejudices  of 
sect  and  party,  during  a  long  period  of  contention  such  as  the  half  century 
before  the  age  ot  Victoria,  influenced  every  expression  of  thought  in 
Philosophy,  in  History,  in  Poetry,  in  Prose  Fiction.  It  came  at  length  to  be 
perceived  that  two  halves  of  any  domain  of  letters  are  not  equal  to  the 
whole ;  that  the  useful  and  the  beautiful  could  not  be  advantageously  culti- 
vated apart  like  a  potato-field  and  a  flower  garden  ;  that  as  the  classical  and 
the  romantic  schools  of  the  French  drama  were  gradually  blending,  so,  in 
History,  it  was  not  absolutely  necessary  to  leave  the  Picturesque  to  the 
Novelist,  and  the  Literal  to  the  Chronicler ;  that  Poetry  would  acquire  a  new 
charm  by  an  infusion  of  the  real  with  the  imaginative,  as,  rightly  applied, 
Pre-Eaphaelism  would  work  out  a  needful  reform  in  the  highest  and  the 
humblest  Art.  It  is  enough  for  us  to  indicate  this  change,  without 
attempting  any  formal  illustration  of  the  progress  of  all  literature  in  the 
present  generation  towards  a  certain  homogeneousness. 

Of  the  Historians  of  this  period  those  who  have  exercised  the  greatest 
influence  upon  their  age  have  been  Henry  Hallam,  Thomas  Babington 
Macaulay,  and  Thomas  Carlyle.  As  the  office  of  historian  has  a  wider  range 
than  the  description  of  public  events,  each  of  these  writers  was  also  Essayist 
and  Critic.  Their  modes  of  treating  the  Past  aud  the  Present  were  as  essen- 
tially different  as  their  mental  characteristics.  Guizot  has  described  with 
more  than  ordinary  animation  a  visit  to  Westminster  Abbey  in  1840  in 
which  Macaulay  was  his  cicerone.     During  three  or  four  hours  they  walked 

*  G.  L.  Craik,  "English  Literature  .aud  Language,"  vol.  ii.  p.  522. 
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together  through  this  monumental  gallery  of  the  English  nation.  "At 
every  step,"  says  the  memoir-writer,  "  I  stopped,  or  Mr.  Macaulay  stopped 
me.  Sometimes  answering  my  questions,  sometimes  anticipating  them,  he 
explained  to  me  an  aUegorieal  sculpture,  he  recalled  to  me  a  forgotten  fact, 
he  related  to  me  an  anecdote  little  known,  he  recited  to  me  some  fine  passage 
from  the  poet  or  the  orator  at  whose  name  we  paused.  ...  As  the 
great  dead  of  Italy  throng  around  the  passage  of  Dante,  so  the  most  illus- 
trious personages  of  English  History  and  Literature  came  out  of  their  touihs 
before  me,  at  the  voice  of  a  representative  full  worthy  of  them."  *  From 
the  stores  of  his  prodigious  memory  Macaulay  thus  improvised  the  learning 
which  he  elaborated  in  his  writings.  This  eloquent  monologue — for  wiio 
that  knew  the  illustrious  cicerone  could  doubt  that  his  ordinary  monologue 
would  in  such  a  position  almost  become  an  oration — this  monologue  was 
uttered  some  seven  years  before  the  publication  of  the  first  two  volumes  of 
"  The  History  of  England  from  the  Accession  of  James  II."  The  great 
purpose  of  that  History  had  beea  long  seething  in  the  mind  of  him  who,  in 
his  earliest  writings,  exhibited  "  his  tendency  to  concentrate  his  thoughts 
upon  a  single  subject, — the  rescue  of  our  native  English  liberties  from  the 
futile  and  wearisome  tyranny  of  the  Stuarts,  and  the  consolidation  of  those 
liberties  by  the  settlement  of  the  Eevolution."  t  If  the  subject  had  been 
in  hia  mind  i'rom  the  time  when,  in  1824,  he  wrote  in  "  Knight's  Quarterly 
Magazine"  his  "  Conversation  between  Mr.  Abraham  Cowley  and  Mr.  John 
MUton  touching  the  great  Civil  War,"  the  mode  of  treating  it  was  also  in 
his  mind  when,  in  1828,  he  wrote  in  "  The  Edinburgh  Eeview"  his  article 
on  "  The  Constitutional  History  of  England  from  the  Accession  of  Henry 
VII.  to  the  death  of  George  II.  by  Henry  Hallam."  He  therein  complains 
that  we  have  good  historical  romances  and  good  historical  essays  ;  that  the 
imagination  and  the  reason  have  made  partition  of  that  province  of  literature, 
and  hold  their  respective  portions  in  severalty,  instead  of  holding  the  whole 
in  common.  "  To  make  the  past  present,"  he  says,  "  to  bring  the  distant 
near,  to  place  us  in  the  society  of  a  great  man  or  on  the  eminence  which 
overlooks  the  field  of  a  mighty  battle,  to  invest  with  the  reality  of  human 
flesh  and  blood  beings  whom  we  are  too  much  inclined  to  consider  as  per- 
sonified qualities  in  an  allegory,  to  call  up  our  ancestors  before  us  with  all 
their  peculiarities  of  language,  maimers,  and  garb,  to  show  us  over  their 
houses,  to  seat  us  at  their  tables,  to  rummage  tbeir  old-fashioned  wardrobes, 
to  explain  the  uses  of  their  ponderous  furniture,  these  parts  of  the  duty 
which  properly  belongs  to  the  historian  have  been  appropriated  by  tbe  his- 
torical novelist.  .  .  .  Sir  Walter  Scott  gives  us  a  novel ;  Mr.  HaUam  a 
critical  and  argumentative  history.  Both  are  occupied  with  the  same  matter. 
But  the  former  looks  at  it  with  the  eye  of  a  sculptor.  His  intention  is  to 
give  an  express  and  lively  image  of  its  external  form.  The  latter  is  an 
anatomist.  His  task  is  to  dissect  the  subject  to  its  inmost  recesses,  and  to 
lay  before  us  all  the  springs  of  motion  and  all  the  causes  of  decay."  J  It 
was  for  Macaulay,  by  a  wonderful  combination  of  the  two  great  attributes  of 
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History  and  Eomance,  to  build  up  a  narrative  that  with  the  greatest  power  of 
charming  the  Fancy  compelled,  with  very  few  exceptions,  the  submission  of 
the  Eeason.  Where  he  fails  it  is  where  he  is  carried  away  by  the  ardour 
of  his  political  feelings  and  habits  of  thought,  losing  the  historian  in  the 
partizan.  But  this  total  surrender  to  an  overwhelming  impulse  in  some 
degree  ensured  his  triumph.  It  required  no  ordinary  amount  of  energy  to 
turn  the  young  men  and  maidens  who  had  been  nurtured  upon  Hume,  from 
a  sickly  sympathy  with  discrowned  Stuarts  and  plotting  Jacobites;  to  give 
them,  in  the  place  of  that  sugar-candy  of  History  which  sees  nothing  but  the 
misfortunes  of  the  great  and  forgets  the  wrongs  and  suiferings  of  the  lowly, 
some  more  nourishing  diet — some  diet  fitter  for  a  great  free  people.  His 
view  of  the  Revolution  and  of  the  character  of  William  of  Orange  was 
producing  its  eflFects  when  Prince  Albert,  with  the  moral  courage  and 
sagacity  that  were  his  by  nature  and  education,  said,  in  a  large  meeting  of 
Churchmen  on  the  150th  Anniversary  of  the  Society  for  the  Propagation 
of  the  Gospel  in  Foreign  Parts,  "  This  society  was  first  chartered  by  that 
great  man  William  the  Third — the  greatest  sovereign  this  country  has  to 
boast  of."  Some  of  the  Churchmen  winced,  and  thought  of  Sacheverell  and 
right  divine. 

If  Macaulay  were  not  always  impartial  himself,  he  was  fully  sensible  of 
the  value  of  impartiality.  He  characterizes  Mr.  Hallam's  "  Constitutional 
History"  as  eminently  judicial — summing  up  with  a  steady  impartiality, 
turning  neither  to  the  right  nor  to  the  left,  glossing  over  nothing,  exaggerating 
nothing.  But  Hallam  in  his  impartiality  seldom,  we  may  perhaps  say  never, 
compromises  the  great  cause  of  freedom  and  toleration  by  an  indiscreet 
acceptance  of  the  creeds  of  despotism  disguised  under  the  sentimentalism  of 
loyalty,  and  the  creeds  of  bigotry  anathematizing  heresy  and  schism.  Under 
his  somewhat  cold  and  dry  expositions  there  is  a  solid  foundation  of  liberal 
and  generous  sentiment ;  a  profound  reverence  for  truth  ;  a  deep  respect  ibr 
popular  rights,  measured,  however,  by  a  natural  dread  of  extreme  democratic 
opinions.  In  the  work  which  preceded  his  Constitutional  History — "  Europe 
during  the  Middle  Ages," — there  is  more  of  colour  filling  up  the  clear  out- 
line ;  but  he  has  a  distinct  perception  of  the  task  before  him.  Its  limited 
extent,  its  character  of  dissertation  rather  than  of  narrative,  "  must  neces- 
sarily preclude  that  circumstantial  delineation  of  events  and  of  characters 
upon  which  the  beauty  as  well  as  usefulness  of  a  regular  history  so  mainly 
depends."* 

Macaulay  is  well  described  as  "  having  knocked  out  the  brains  of  the 
Stuart  superstition."  f  The  third  eminent  historian  of  the  Victorian  era  has 
done  something  more  than  aid  in  this  salutary  work  of  destruction — he  has 
taught  us  how  to  appreciate  one  of  the  greatest  of  England's  sons — warrior, 
statesman,  patriot — and  yet  king-killer.  Mr.  Carlyle  has  cleared  away  the 
rubbish  tliat  two  centuries  had  accumulated  round  the  memory  of  Cromwell  ; 
and  has  raised  for  him  a  monument  that  will  endure  when  some  of  the  marble 
shall  have  perished  amongst  which  his  statue  has  no  place.  Partizan  as  Mr. 
Carlyle  is,  he  is  not  the  partizan  of  party.     His  reverence  is  for  the  indi 
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vidua).  He  bows  before  intellectual  power  of  which  it  ia  the  nature  gene- 
rally to  obtain  the  mastery  over  fortune  ;  and  thus  by  some  he  is  held  in  his 
hero-worship  to  be  the  idolator  of  success  rather  than  of  virtue.  Unques- 
tionably his  contempt  for  the  weak  is  somewhat  too  decided — for  those  wiio 
halt  between  two  opinions — for  those  who  compromise  the  right  with  the 
expedient.  Shams  and  unveracities,  that  absolutism  rides  over,  are  the  abomi- 
nations of  a  balancing  age  which  it  is  hia  business  to  underrate.  With  a 
style  which  is  well  suited  to  the  original  character  of  his  mind  in  its  forcible 
quaintness  and  occasional  ruggedness,  there  ia  no  writer  of  narrative  who  haa 
a  greater  command  of  that  descriptive  power  which  combines  the  rush  of  the 
poot  with  the  minuteness  of  the  naturalist — the  hawk's  swoop  with  the 
hawk's  vision.  Amongst  writers  professedly  aiming  at  word-pictures  there 
can  no  passages  be  found  more  eminently  picturesque  than  many  which  arrest 
the  reader  and  hold  him  captive  in  the  "  French  Eevolutiou  "  and  in  the 
"  Cromwell." 

The  "History  of  England  "  of  Dr.  Lingard  comes  down  to  the  Eevolu- 
tion  of  1688.  The  author,  a  Roman  Catholic  divine,  could  not  be  expected 
to  deal  with  the  great  ecclesiastical  reforms  of  three  centuries  -without  a 
leaning  to  the  opinions  of  his  own  Church.  But  he  is  worthy  of  all  respect 
for  his  abstinence  from  any  attempts  to  proselytize,  and  for  his  general  fair- 
ness in  commenting  upon  the  documents  upon  which  he  claims  the  merit  of 
having  founded  his  narrative.  If  his  professed  endeavour  to  separate  himself 
as  much  as  possible  from  every  party  be  not  always  successful,  we  may  accept 
hia  declaration  that  he  is  not  conscious  to  himself  of  any  feeling  which 
should  induce  him  to  pervert  the  truth.*  The  "  History  of  Scotland,"  of 
Patrick  Fraser  Tytler,  is  another  of  those  valuable  works  which  are  based 
upon  authentic  materials.  The  narrative  ia  brought  down  to  the  Union  of 
the  Crowns  in  1603.  Thua  dealing  with  events  that  are  not  only  obscure  in 
the  hands  of  the  early  narrators,  but  surrounded  in  all  narratives,  ancient  or 
modern,  with  a  haze  of  national  prejudice,  Mr.  Tytler  has  succeeded  in  telling 
a  great  story  in  a  just  spirit — not  in  an  unpatriotic  spirit,  but  with  a  con- 
viction that  the  historian's  duty  may  be  best  performed  by  looking  at  the 
Past  without  surrendering  hia  faith  to  legends  and  traditions  which  only 
represent  the  violence  of  semi-barbarous  times.  Over  the  Anglo-Saxon 
History  new  streams  of  light  have  been  thrown  by  the  learning  of  Sir 
Francis  Palgrave  and  of  John  Mitchell  Kemble.  The  "  Historical  Essays  " 
of  John  Forster,  particularly  those  on  "The  Grand  Eemonstrance  of 
16'lil,"  and  "  On  the  Civil  Wars  and  Oliver  Cromwell,"  form  a  valuable 
supplement  to  those  "  Lives  of  Eminent  British  Statesmen "  which 
appeared  at  an  earlier  period  of  his  distinguished  literary  career.  Lord 
Mahon's  "  History  of  England  from  the  Peace  of  Utrecht  to  1783,"  filled  up  a 
considerable  gap  in  our  historical  narratives  of  particular  eraa  which  require 
to  be  treated  with  fullness  of  detail.  This  ia  a  work  which  is  safe  from  its 
conscientiousness  ;  pleasing  from  ita  equable  flow  rather  than  from  its  occa- 
sional brilliancy ;  reflecting  the  mind  of  an  amiable  and  accomplished 
writer,  who  ordinarily  avoids  the  dogmatism  of  a  political  instructor,  and 
seeks  to  inform  rather  than  to  convince.     Lord   Brougham's   "  Historical 
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Sketches  of  Statesmen  who  flourished  in  the  time  of  George  III."  would  be 
out  of  nature  if  they  pretended  to  a  similar  calmness  and  reticence.  Tet, 
strong  as  they  occasionally  are  in  their  language  and  tone,  and  therefore  the 
cause  of  much  controversy,  it  is  obvious  that  the  great  orator  of  half  a 
century  has,  with  all  his  personal  and  party  antipathies,  a  deep  sympathy 
with  honesty  of  purpose,  a  profound  admiration  of  true  eloquence,  a  just 
appreciation  of  the  difficulties  that  surrounded  the  course  of  the  advisers  of 
the  Crown,  when  the  functions  of  the  Constitutional  Sovereign  were  ill 
understood  in  the  lingering  superstitions  of  expiring  feudalism.  With  the 
exception  of  Sir  William  Napier's  grand  "  History  of  the  War  of  the 
Peninstda,"  we  prefer  to  leave,  without  auy  attempt  to  characterize  them,  the 
liistorical  narratives  of  our  own  immediate  times.  The  merits  of  Sir 
Archibald  Alison  and  of  Miss  Martineau  are  abundantly  recognized  by 
readers  who  properly  estimate  the  value  of  their  information,  without  being 
disturbed  by  the  opposite  political  tendencies  of  the  one  or  the  other.* 

The  field  of  historical  writing  is  too  wide  for  any  extension  of  these  im- 
perfect notices  beyond  the  historians  of  our  own  country.  If  our  limits  would 
allow  we  might  devote  a  page  to  a  contrast  between  the  popular  History  of 
Greece  (Mitford's)  in  the  time  of  George  III.,  and  two  great  works  thus 
described  by  an  accomplished  scholar  : — "  Within  the  last  fifty  years  more  has 
been  done  by  both  English  and  foreign  scholars  to  elucidate  the  history  of 
Greece  than  at  any  former  period  since  the  revival  of  learning ;  and  the  results 
of  all  these  labours  are  two  English  works  on  the  history  of  Greece,  such  as  no 
other  nation  can  boast  of."  The  works  thus  alluded  to  by  Dr.  Leonhard  Schmitz 
are  those  of  Bishop  Thirlwall  and  Mr.  Grote.  The  one  was  commenced  in 
1835,  and  was  greatly  improved  in  1845  ;  the  other,  commenced  in  1846,  was 
completed  in  1856.  Dr.  Arnold's  "  History  of  Kome"  was  left  unfinished  in 
1842,  when  England  could  ill  afford  to  lose  a  man  of  the  purest  virtue  and 
the  highest  ability,  who  so  put  his  heart  into  what  he  did  that,  if  he  had  been 
longer  spared,  he  might  by  his  honest  zeal  have  reconciled  some  of  the  theo- 
logical difl'erences  of  his  time,  and  have  produced  a  nearer  approach  to  recon- 
cilement between  democratic  and  aristocratic  politics.  He  died  when  these 
contests  appeared  to  threaten  formidable  convulsions  in  the  Church  and  in  tlie 
State. 

Dr.  Johnson,  "  speaking  of  the  French  novels,  compared  with  Eichard- 
son's,  said,  they  might  be  pretty  baubles,  but  a  wren  was  not  an  eagle."  t 
The  French  novels  were  those  which  Gray  had  a  lazy  delight  in  dreaming  over 
as  he  lay  upon  a  sofa  in  his  college  rooms,  and  all  around  him  was  the  dull 
monotony  of  his  half  monastic  life.  Another  generation  turned  away  from 
Eichardson  and  knew  nothing  of  Crebillou.  Our  own  wrens  of  fiction  were 
hopping  about  and  chirruping  their  little  notes  on  every  side  in  the  quarter 
of  a  century  after  Johnson.  How  were  they  petted  in  every  parlour,  aye,  and 
in  every  kitchen,  in  another  half  century !  From  1816  to  1851  there  were  a 
hundred  new  works  of  prose  fiction  published  in  every  year.  J     From  1852  to 


*  For  obvious  reasons  we  would  only  point  ont  "The  Pictorial  History  of  England"  as  a 
general  history  th.at  supplied  a  great  want  .it  the  beginning  of  the  Queen's  reign. 
+  Boswell,  chaji.  xxiv.  1770. 
X  See  Note  at  the  end  of  this  Chapter. 
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1861,  it  may  fairly  be  coDJecturod  that  their  annual  number  had  doubled. 
To  catalogue  even  the  names  of  all  the  writers  of  our  own  day  in  this  depart- 
ment would  occupy  many  pages.  There  has  been  a  never-failing  succession  of 
new  candidates  for  possible  profit — even  for  the  honour  alone  of  appearing  in 
print.  In  most  cases  born  and  dying  like  the  Mayfly,  they  were  perhaps  to  be 
envied  in  their  one  day's  existence.  But  tliose  who  have  lived througii  many 
Springs  have  given  manifest  proof  that  their  long  lives  have  not  been  idle. 
Never  were  novelists  so  numerous  ;  never  were  tlie  works  of  the  enduring 
ones  so  voluminous.  Siiall  we  offend  sir  Edward  Bulwer  Lytton  if  we  record 
that  he  began  writing  novels  in  the  seventh  year  of  George  the  Fourth,  and 
is  still  writing  novels  in  the  twenty-fifth  year  of  Victoria, — that  there  is 
not  a  province  of  fiction  into  which  he  has  not  made  a  foray,  and  carried 
off  the  richest  spoils  ?  Mr.  James  was  in  1825  aspiring  to  be  the 
imitator,  if  not  the  rival,  of  Sir  Walter  Scott,  and  had  scarcely  given 
up  his  especial  function  of  re-vivifying,   in   an  apparently  endless  series, 

"  Great  heaps  of  ruinous  mortality," 

when  his  own  mortal  career  was  terminated  in  1860.  Captain  Marryat  did 
not  begin  to  write  till  he  was  nearly  forty,  and  he  died  when  he  was  fifty-six  ; 
but  in  that  period  he  produced  a  novel  each  year.  Dickens  was  writing 
"  Sketches  by  Boz"  in  1836  ;  he  was  writing  "  Great  Expectations"  in  1861. 
Of  his  voluminousness  it  may  be  sufficient  to  say  that  his  eight  larger  serial 
stories,  according  to  a  typographical  estimate,  contain  nearly  double  the 
quantity  of  the  four  great  novels  of  Fieldiiig  and  the  five  of  Smollett.  Ains- 
worth  published"  Eookwood"  in  1834  ;  he  is  still  lingering  around  prisons 
and  palaces  and  civic  banqueting-halls.  Thackeray  was  not  a  novelist  proper 
till  1846 ;  but  what  a  large  space  has  he  filled  in  the  world's  eye  during  the 
sixteen  years  between  "Vanity  Fair"  and  the  "Adventures  of  Philip."  The 
Idleness  of  Authors  must  be  classed  with  the  false  beliefs  of  another  age. 

It  would  be  as  manifestly  impossible,  as  it  would  be  unnecessary,  for  us 
to  follow  the  flights  even  of  the  eagles.  Many  there  are  who  cannot  be 
classed  amongst  "  the  little  birds,"  but  whose  names  we  can  only  indicate. 
Some  have  a  moderate  share  of  surviving  reputation,  such  as  the  novelists  of 
Irish  life,  John  Banim,  William  Carleton,  and  Charles  James  Lever. 
Charlotte  Bronte,  who  first  awakened  the  world  to  an  appreciation  of  her 
remarkable  genius  in  1847,  has  been  too  prematurely  removed,  before  a  wider 
experience  might  have  mellowed  her  views  of  life  without  impairing  their 
originality.  A  greater  has  succeeded  to  the  elevated  seat  which  she  filled — 
the  authoress  of  "  Adam  Bede."  Let  us  proceed  to  a  few  general  observations 
upon  the  increased  and  increasing  prevalence  of  prose-fiction,  and  upon  its 
general  tendencies  in  obedience  to  the  character  and  influence  of  the  era  in 
which  its  writers  are  living. 

Superficially  considered,  an  age  of  novel-reading  might  be  pronounced  to 
be  an  idle  and  a  frivolous  age.  Yet  the  living  generation  is  far  more  hardly 
worked  than  the  generation  immediately  preceding  ;  its  work  is  exhaustin", 
its  pace  is  killing,  compared  with  the  times  before  the  French  llevolution. 
Tet  the  age  is  not  frivolous,  as  in  other  times  and  other  countries,  for  it  is  a 
home-keeping  age,  and  its  pleasures  are  of  a  domestic  character.  And  home 
pursuits  and  habits  have  made  the  Novel  take  the  place  of  the  Comedy.     We 
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may  repeat  a  few  sentences  we  have  written  elsewhere :  "  It  is  remarkable 
how,  within  the  last  quarter  of  a  century,  the  Novel  has  been  the  principal 
reflector  of  manners — how  the  players  have,  to  a  great  extent,  foregone  their 
function  of  being  '  the  abstracts  and  brief  chronicles  of  the  time.'  It  was 
not  so  when  Fielding  and  Smollett  held  '  the  mirror  up  to  nature'  in  the 
modern  form  of  fiction,  whilst  Goldsmith  and  Sheridan  took  the  more  ancient 
dramatic  method  of  dealing  with  humours  and  fashions.  The  stage  has  still 
its  sparkling  writers — England  is  perhaps  richer  in  the  laughing  satire  and 
fun  of  journalism  than  at  any  period.  But  the  novel,  especially  in  that  cheap 
issue  which  finds  its  entrance  to  thousands  of  households,  furnishes  the  chief 
material  from  which  the  future  philosophical  historian  will  learn  what  were 
our  modes  of  thought  and  living — our  vices  and  our  follies — our  pretensions, 
and  our  realities — in  the  middle  of  the  nineteenth  century."  *  The  severe 
moralist  of  ten  years  ago  might  say,  as  he  may  now  say,  that  the  Theatre  was 
a  rare  indulgence  for  the  middle  classes,  and  was  scarcely  accessible  to  the 
lower  ;  but  that  the  Circulating  Library  was  sending  its  seductions  into  every 
household,  and  that  the  fictions  of  the  Monthly  Serial  and  the  Weekly  Sheet 
were  interfering  with  the  serious  thoughts  and  duties  of  life  amongst  all 
classes  ;  that,  even  if  they  did  not  corrupt,  they  were  diverting  from  useful 
studies.  There  was  something  of  justice  in  this  harsh  estimate.  The  so- 
called  jnischief,  which  before  the  age  of  Serials  was  confined  to  the  Circulating 
Library,  had  reached  the  humblest  ranks  in  the  Penny  Weekly  Sheets.  The 
popular  tendency  had  forced  upon  every  weekly  periodical  the  necessity  for 
introducing  fiction  in  some  form  or  other.  The  great  masters  of  fiction  did 
not  shrink  from  publishing  their  creations  in  weekly  or  monthly  fragments. 
Tlie  humblest  hacks,  utterly  devoid  of  knowledge  and  abounding  in  bad  taste 
could  reproduce  all  the  forgotten  trash  of  the  Minerva  Press,  in  what  has  been 
called  the  Kitchen  literature.  Their  labours  were  crowned  with  an  enormous 
popularity  in  periodicals  which  founded  their  large  circulation  upon  a 
meretricious  cheapness.  Hence,  for  the  most  part,  a  deluge  of  stories  that, 
to  mention  the  least  evil  of  them,  abounded  with  false  representations  of 
manners,  drivelling  sentimentalities,  and  impossible  incidents.  The  apologist 
for  the  light  reading  of  histime  could  notshut  hiseyes  to  the  ever-present  fact, 
that  in  proportion  as  the  number  of  readers  had  increased,  the  desire  of  the  mass 
of  the  population  had  been  rather  for  passing  amusement  than  solid  instruc- 
tion. But  his  true  apology  would  be  founded  upon  another  ever-present 
fact.  The  labouring  people  of  this  country  were  labouring  harder  than  any 
other  people,  not  only  from  the  absolute  necessity  of  the  competition 
around  them,  but  through  the  energy  of  their  race.  The  middle  classes 
were  carried  along  that  stream  of  excitement  which  had  grown  from  the 
tranquil  course  of  Denham's  "  Thames,"  "  though  gentle,  yet  not  dull," 
into  the  rush  of  the  "  swift  and  arrowy  Rhone."  The  quickened  Post, 
Railways,  Telegraphs,  had  made  all  life  go  faster.  The  energies  of  all 
had  become  overtasked.  It  could  not,  therefore,  in  the  nature  of  things 
be  expected  that  much  of  the  reading  of  all  classes  should  have  been 
other  than  for  amusement.  Further,  when  it  was  considered  how  com- 
paratively recent   had  been  the   training   for  any  reading  amongst  a  large 

*  "  Half  Hours  with  the  best  Authors,"  vol.  iv.  p.  4S2,  edit.  1848. 
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proportion  of  tlioae  who  liad  become  readers,  we  could  scarcely  look  for  a 
great  amount  of  serious  application  in  their  short  leisure  after  a  hard 
working  day.  The  entertainment  which  was  presented  to  all  whether  in  the 
shape  of  a  shilling  novel  or  a  penny  journal  was  not  debasing;  it  miglit 
enfeeble  the  intellect,  but  it  did  not  taint  it.  We  had  got  beyond  the 
scurrilous  stage— the  indecent  stage — the  profane  stage — the  seditious  stage, 
of  cheap  Miscellanies. 

Let  us  turn  to  another  aspect  of  the  prose  fiction  of  our  age,  in  regard  to 
which  it  would  be  difficult  for  the  most  sturdy  utilitarian  to  deny  that  it  has 
accomplished  higher  ends  than  the  supply  of  mere  amusement. 

About  the  beginning  of  the  reign  of  WilliaT-n  the  Fourth  there  was  a  lady 
whose  zeal  as  a  political  and  social  teacher  has  been  unwearied,  who  came 
suddenly  upon  the  world  as  a  writer  of  an  extensive  series  of  tales,  h.aving  a 
more  distinct  purpose  than  other  works  of  imagination.  Her  purpose  was  to 
teach  political  economy  through  fiction  : — 

"  So  we,  if  children  young  diseased  we  find, 

Anoint  with  sweets  the  vessel's  foremost  parts, 
To  make  them  taste  the  potions  sharp  we  give."  * 

Miss  Martlneau  had  small  encouragement  in  the  onset  of  her  adventure. 
Paternoster  Eow  would  willingly  have  bargained  for  the  sugar  on  the  edge  of 
the  cup  without  the  physic  within.  Gray's  Inn  Square,  wherein  dwelt  the 
Society  for  the  Diffusion  of  Useful  Knowledge,  believed  that  the  sweets 
would  impair  the  eificacy  of  the  physic.  At  length  a  somewhat  obscure 
sectarian  publisher  made  a  bidding ;  and  a  little  volume  was  cast  upon  the 
world  entitled  "  Illustrations  of  Political  Economy.  No.  1.  Life  in  the 
Wilds :  A  Tale."  Without  intermission  for  more  than  two  years  came  out 
every  month  a  new  Tale,  with  a  short  "  Summary  of  Principles"  indicated 
therein.  The  success  was  complete.  "  I  take  my  stand  upon  Science,"  said 
the  now  popular  authoress.  "  The  sciences  on  which  I  touch  bear  no  relation 
to  party."  Without  inferring  that  Miss  Martineau  did  not  strenuously 
labour  to  fulfil  what  she  considered  her  mission  as  a  teacher  of  political  and 
social  truths,  we  may  venture  to  believe  that  her  skilful  development  of  au 
interesting  story — her  great  power  of  assimilation,  by  which  local  images  and 
scenes  were  reproduced  as  if  they  had  been  the  result  of  actual  observation 
— her  skilful  admixture  of  narrative  and  dialogue — her  ability  to  conceive  a 
character  and  to  carry  it  through  with  a  real  dramatic  power — that  these 
qualities  excited  the  admiration  of  thousands  of  readers,  who  rose  from  the 
perusal  of  her  monthly  volumes  without  the  "  Principles"  having  taken  the 
slightest  hold  upon  their  minds.  Her  triumph  as  a  novelist  was  the  more 
remarkable  as  her  purpose  was  a  mistake  in  Art.  It  was  the  same  mistake 
that  Joanna  Baillie  made  in  her  "  Plays  on  the  Passions."  As  it  was  a 
mistake  to  make  the  conduct  of  a  drama  wholly  rest  upon  the  exhibition  o' 
one  intense  master  passion,  it  was  also  a  mistake  to  conduct  a  novel  so  as  to 
lay  aside  most  of  the  modifying  social  circumstances  which  would  divert  the 
progress  of  the  action,  and  render  a  denouement  according  to  scientific  laws 
at  least  improbable.     Nevertheless,  we  hold  these  remarkable  little  books  to 

*  Tasso — Fairfax's  tra^islation — book  i.  canto  !i. 
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have,  in  a  considerable  degree,  led  the  way  in  the  growing  tendency  of  all 
novel-writing  to. extend  the  area  of  its  search  for  materials  upon  which  to 
build  a  story,  and  to  keep  in  view  the  characteristic  relations  of  rich  and  poor, 
of  educated  and  uneducated,  of  virtuous  and  vicious,  in  our  complicated  state 
of  society,  so  as  to  bring  all  classes  and  conditions  nearer  to  each  other  in  the 
exposition  of  a  common  humanity  prescribing  a  common  brotherhood.  This 
was  the  great  benefit  to  his  age  which  Charles  Dickens  has  accomplished, 
without  having  a  ground  of  scientific  "  Principles"  for  his  social  pictures — 
indeed,  sometimes  too  ostentatiously  despising  the  doctrines  of  political 
economy  in  bis  search  after  a  broader  foundation  for  lessons  to  be  implied 
by  bis  readers  rather  than  enforced  upon  them.  Whatever  be  the  political 
or  theological  opinions  of  the  more  prominent  novelists  of  the  Vic- 
torian era,  no  one,  even  twenty  years  ago,  could  get  away  from  the  fact 
that  the  one  solemn  and  imperative  duty  of  every  man  and  woman  in 
these  days  is  to  act  upon  the  precept  of  "  Blessed  is  he  that  con- 
sidereth  the  poor," — to  act  upon  it,  not  in  the  spirit  of  alms-giving,  but  in 
the  spirit  of  Christian  brotherhood.  To  understand,  wherever  possible, 
what  are  the  habitual  thoughts  and  feelings  of  the  great  mass  of  the  people ; 
to  go  to  the  root  of  that  isolation  vihich  separates  the  receiver  of  wages  from 
the  capitalist ;  to  see  where  the  scientific  laws  which  regulate  Labour  and 
Capital  press  unequally,  and  how  their  inevitable  tendency  to  a  segregation 
of  classes  can  be  modified ;  to  ascertain  what  is  the  true  nature  of  the 
popular  prejudice  which  requires  to  be  enlightened  on  political  questions ; 
to  cast  away  all  undue  suspicion  of  democratic  opinions  and  of  religious 
dissent,  and  to  open  as  wide  as  prudence  may  prescribe  the  doors  of  the  Senate 
and  of  the  Church  ;  lastly,  to  trace  crime  to  its  dens,  and  finding  out  how 
much  it  is  identified  with  misery  and  with  that  barbarism  which  sits  grim 
and  dangerous  by  the  side  of  civiliiation,  to  abate  if  possible  the  want,  and 
to  remove  the  ignorance  before  the  dimness  of  the  child  becomes  the  total 
darkness  of  the  adult ; — such  are  the  duties  which  it  is  the  especial  honour 
of  many  of  the  present  race  of  our  writers  of  prose  fiction  to  have  success- 
fully inculcated.  They  have  brought  us  to  know  our  fellows  in  the  great 
community  to  which  we  belong.  It  is  a  knowledge  which  promises  safety 
to  the  great  and  to  the  rich  ;  to  the  landowner  and  the  merchant ;  to  the 
lawyer  and  the  divine;  to  all  who  serve  the  State  in  administrative  functions; 
to  the  secular  teacher,  and  even  to  the  abstracted  student  who  would  "  let 
the  world  slip :" — "  Blessed  is  he  that  considereth  the  poor  ;  the  Lord  will 
deliver  him  in  time  of  trouble."  All  honour  to  those  beguilers  of  life's  dull 
hours  who  have  laboured  to  bring  us  all  to  a  knowledge  of  each  other  by 
repeated  efforts,  such  as  those  of  Charles  Dickens ;  to  the  illustrious  females, 
such  as  Elizabeth  Gaskell,  who  have  seen  in  this  work  an  especial  vocation  ; 
to  a  band  of  manly  thinkers,  of  whom  Ch;irles  Kingsley  is  the  type.  They 
have  their  reward,  though  not  a  complete  one,  in  seeing  the  great  change 
which  marks  the  difference  between  1831  and  1861.  The  author  of  "  Alton 
Locke,"  who,  from  his  recollections  of  twenty  years  ago,  drew  a  painful 
picture  of  the  hateful  severance  of  classeb,  thus  describes  the  great  change 
which  presents  itself  to  his  view  in  1862  :  "  Before  the  influence  of  religion, 
both  Evangelical  and  Anglican  ;  before  the  spread  of  those  liberal  principles, 
founded  on  common  humanity  and  justice,  the  triumph  of  which  we  owe  to 
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the  courage  and  practical  good  sense  of  the  Whig  party ;  before  the  example 
of  a  Court,  virtuous,  humane,  and  beneficent ;  the  attitude  of  the  British 
apper  classes  has  undergone  a  noble  change.  There  is  no  aristocracy  in  the 
■world,  and  there  never  has  been  one  as  far  as  I  know,  wiiich  has  so  honour- 
ably repented,  and  brouglit  forth  fruits  meet  for  repentance ;  which  has  so 
cheerfully  asked  what  its  duty  was,  that  it  might  do  it.  It  is  not  merely 
enlightened  statesmen,  philanthropists,  devotees,  or  the  working  clergy, 
hard  and  heartily  as  they  are  working,  who  have  set  themselves  to  do  good 
as  a  duty  specially  required  of  them  by  creed  or  by  station.  In  the  gene- 
rality of  younger  laymen,  as  far  as  I  can  see,  a  humanity  (in  the  highest 
sense  of  the  word)  has  been  awakened,  which  bids  fair,  in  another  genera- 
tion, to  abolish  the  last  remnants  of  class  prejudices  and  class  grudges."  • 

The  novels  of  Mr.  Thackeray  are  signal  examples  of  a  great  change  in 
the  mode  of  conducting  prose  fiction.  When  Q-arrick  played  Macbeth  in 
the  court  costume  of  the  reign  of  Anne,  the  pit  did  not  hiss  the  anachronism. 
When  the  bold  baron  of  the  Minerva  Press  talked  to  liis  ladyo-love  in  the 
style  of  Sir  Fopling  Flutter,  the  scene  of  their  passion  might  have  equally 
fitted  Alnwick  Castle  or  Sion  House.  The  trustinsr  reader  did  not  resard 
language,  or  costume,  or  local  colouring,  as  in  any  way  essential  to  the 
development  of  a  story  whether  of  the  15th  or  the  19th  century.  Mr. 
Thackeray  saw  the  great  vulgar  and  the  little  vulgar  of  the  Club  or  the 
Drawing-Eoom,  when  he  first  looked  around  him  for  his  materials  for  satire, 
and  he  laid  them  bare  in  his  "  Book  of  Snobs."  He  has  painted  the  passion 
for  notoriety,  the  childish  ostentation,  the  sacrifice  of  comfort  for  show,  the 
pride  that  goes  before  a  fall,  the  money-worship  of  the  scheming  mothers,  the 
ftirtations  ofthe  ambitious  daughters,  the  sycophancy,  the  hypocrisy,  the  selfish- 
ness of  his  own  age.  He  has  shown  the  same  inner  life  in  the  days  of  "  two  pa^es 
and  a  chair,"  of  buckles  and  periwigs.  But  he  never  confounds  the  characteris- 
tics of  the  Past  and  the  Present.  If  there  is  often  a  family  likeness  in  his 
portraits,  he  is  careful  to  individualize  them  by  peculiarities  characteristic  of 
the  shifting  fashions  of  a  generation.  "  The  Virginians  "  belong  to  the  time 
when  Decorum  sat  prim  and  solemn  by  the  side  of  George  and  Charlotte  at 
Kew  ;  when  if  the  high-born  wanted  an  occasional  frolic  with  Licentiousness 
they  were  perfectly  indiiferent  to  the  efiects  of  their  example  upon  the  swinish 
multitude  who  admiringly  looked  on.  "Vanity  Fair"  is  of  the  Eegency,^- 
its  noise  and  its  glitter, — the  constable  to  keep  order  in  the  crowd,  the 
profligacy  going  forward  where  justice  stands  hoodwinked  outside  the  door. 

If  any  attempt  only  to  indicate  those  who  have  taken  rank  amongst  the 
Novelists  of  the  Victorian  age  be  embarrassing  from  the  length  of  the  roll 
what  shall  we  say  of  the  Poets,  whose  name  is  legion.  The  elder,  such  as 
Bowles  and  Kobert  Montgomery,  will  not  be  numbered  by  future  critics  as 
belonging  to  the  same  class  as  the  ephemeral  tribe  of  another  age  that  John- 
son's "Lives"  have  rescued  from  oblivion.  Allan  Cunningham  and  Bryan 
Waller  Proctor,  who  belong  to  the  middle  period,  are  worthy  of  long  memory. 
A  younger  race  to  whom  we,  individually,  were  bound  by  ties  of  friendly  in- 
tercourse— Winthrop  Mackworth  Praed,  Sidney  Walker,  John  Moultrie 
Derwent  Coleridge — may  perhaps  be  more   impartially  estimated   by  others 

•  "Alton  Locke,"  Preface  to  edition  of  1862,  p.  vUi. 
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but  by  none  with  a  more  hearty  esteem  for  those  who  are  living,  and  with  a 
deeper  regret  for  those  who  were  too  prematurely  taken  away.  Ebenezor 
Elliott  will  be  remembered  for  more  enduring  qualities  than  are  displayed  in 
liis  "  Corn  Law  Rhymes."  John  Clare  is  still  amongst  us  in  the  flesh,  but 
ilia  true  pictures  of  rural  life  and  of  the  peculiar  aspects  of  his  own  Midland 
scenery  will  never  again  delight  by  that  truth  and  freshness  which  stand  out 
amidst  the  imitative  and  conventional  herd.  Richard  Monckton  Milnes  lias 
accomplished  the  very  difficult  feat  of  taking  a  really  distinguished  position  as  a 
poet,  without  impairing  his  usefulness  as  a  politician.  Richard  Barham  was 
equally  successful  in  producing  the  most  humorous  Fabliaux  of  the  nineteenth 
century,  without  compromising  his  character  as  a  clergyman  by  putting  on  the 
dress  of  a  Troubadour. 

Dramatic  Poetry  had  nearly  reached  its  culminating  point  when  Victoria 
came  to  the  throne.  Slieridan  Knowles,  Bulwer  Lyttou,  Leigh  Hunt,  Thomas 
Noon  Talfourd,  James  White,  had  attained  a  well-merited  popularity,  before 
the  time  when  the  scene-painter  and  the  property-man  usurped  the  functions 
of  the  poet.  We  need  not  enlarge  upon  their  merits,  nor  contrast  them  with 
a  time  which  has  produced  no  drama  to  be  acted  which  is  likely  to  be  known 
after  it  has  dragged  through  a  brief  and  inglorious  life.  We  have  dramas  not 
for  the  stage ;  of  which  those  of  Henry  Taylor  may  be  mentioned  as  noble 
poems,  and  those  of  Robert  Browning,  of  whom  we  have  presently  to  speak  in 
his  general  poetical  character,  as  vivid  dialogues  without  the  "business" 
which  makes  a  play. 

The  two  great  poets  who  came  early  in  the  fourth  decade  of  the  nineteenth 
century,  to  fill  up  the  void  when  Byron,  and  Keats,  and  Shelley  had  passed 
away,  were  Alfred  Tennyson  and  Robert  Browning.  Wordsworth,  Rogers, 
Crabbe,  Southey,  Coleridge,  Campbell,  were  still  amongst  us  when  Tennyson, 
an  undergraduate  of  Trinity  College,  Cambridge,  published,  in  1S30,  "  Poems, 
chiefly  lyrical."  Browning,  educated  at  the  University  of  London,  in  1835 
published  "  Paracelsus."  Moving  onward  by  diSerent  roads  towards  high 
excellence  and  permanent  fame,  each  is,  in  his  several  way,  a  representative  of 
our  age.  To  Browning  belongs  its  inquiring  and  sceptical  spirit ;  to  Tenny- 
son its  cultivation  of  the  home  afi'ections,  its  sympathy  with  all  natural  emo- 
tions, whether  belonging  to  the  refined  or  the  uneducated.  To  Browning  it 
belongs  to  follow  Paracelsus  in  his  wanderings  through  continental  Europe ; 
to  see  Pippa  pass  in  the  Trevisau ;  to  be  in  Sardinia  with  Victor  Amadeua 
and  Charles  Emmanuel ;  to  celebrate  Colombe's  Birthday  at  Cleves.  In  his 
greater  Dramas  and  his  Dramatic  Lyrics  nearly  all  his  scenes  are  laid  in 
foreign  lands  which  had  become  accessible  to  Englishmen  in  the  age  of  steam- 
boats and  railroads.  He  leaves  to  others  to  walk  in  English  lanes  and  amid 
English  trees.  This  is  the  landscape  amid  which  Tennyson  moves.  Where 
"  The  lady  of  Shalott"  dwells, 

**  On  either  side  tlie  river  lie 
Long  fields  of  barley  and  of  rye." 

"  The  Gardener's  Daughter"  grew  amidst  meadows 

"Dewy  fresh,  browsed  by  deep-udder'd  kine," 

and  to  the  solitary  garden  comes 

"  The  windy  clanging  of  the  minster  clock." 
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When  the  poet  leaves  the  familiar  scenes  of  to-day  he  takes  us  into  the  same 
English  landscape  of  the  past.     We  look  upon  "  King  Arthur" 

"  Among  tbe  mountains  by  the  winter  sea ;" 

Godiva,  "  clothed  on  with  chastity,"  rides  through  old  Coventry,  but  the 
poet  thinks  of  her  as  he  is  "  waiting  for  the  train."  However  steadily 
regarding  the  Past  and  glancing  at  the  Future,  he  has  still  the  great  nine- 
teenth century  flashing  upon  his  mind  : 

"  Yet  I  doubt  not  through  the  ages  one  increasing  purpose  mns, 
And  the  thoughts  of  men  are  widened  with  the  process  of  the  suns."  * 

Tennyson  looked  upon  the  transition  time  of  1832,  when  fear  of  change 
was  perplexing  the  old,  and  hopes  of  a  bright  future  were  leading  on  the 
young,  and  he  thought  of  his  country,  as 

"  A  land  of  settled  government, 
A  land  of  just  and  old  renown. 
Where  Freedom  broadens  slowly  down 
From  precedent  to  precedent." 

At  once  the  poet  of  progress  and  of  conservatism,  he  is  essentially  the 
representative  of  the  opinions  that  have  made  our  country  secure,  amidst  the 
war  of  Opinion  which  has  been  raging  all  around  us.  What  Shakspere  was 
to  the  age  of  Elizabeth  as  the  suggestive  poet  of  a  just  patriotism,  Tennyson 
is  to  the  age  of  Victoria. 

We  cannot  close  the  mention  of  our  Poets  without  adding  the  name  of 
Elizabeth  Barrett,  who  in  wedding  as  true  a  poet  as  herself — one  who  could 
walk  with  her  in  all  the  fields  of  learning — over  whose  thoughts  her  genius 
would  have  a  perceptible  influence — gave  a  double  immortality  to  the  name 
of  Browning.  Nor  must  we  forget  one  who  long  stood  alone  in  the  most 
remarkable  combination  of  humour  and  pathos,  which  gave  him  an  equal 
command  over  laughter  and  over  tears.  Thomas  Hood  was  a  poet  of  the 
rarest  genius ;  and  yet  he  was  classed  by  many  with  the  laborious  manu- 
facturers of  jokes  who  had  little  care  for  any  result  of  their  witticisms  other 
than  the  passing  smile.  Put  Hood's  "  Whims  and  Oddities  "  by  the  side  of 
Colman's  "  Broad  Grins,"  and  we  at  once  see  the  almost  immeasurable 
superiority  to  the  merely  grotesque  of  the  "  infinite  jest "  which  belongs  to 
the  "  most  excellent  fanc) ."  There  was  in  Hood's  table-talk  a  gravity,  almost 
amounting  to  melancholy,  which  surrounded  his  humour  with  a  halo  which 
added  to  its  charm  without  impairing  its  power.  It  was  the  same  with  his 
writings.  The  depth  of  his  sympathies  with  sorrow  and  sufiering  burst  out 
in  his  latter  years  in  those  pathetic  lyrics  which  abided  in  the  memories  of 
many  who  were  then  coming  into  the  active  labours  of  life,  and  made  them 
thoughtful  about  more  things  than  money-getting.  The  economist  might 
say  that  "  Songs  of  the  Shirt"  presented  a  one-sided  picture  of  human  afiairs. 
Rigid  moralists  might  afiirm  that  the  frail  self-destroyer  might  better  be  left 
unwept.  Nature  triumphed.  We  believe  that  the  true  relations  of  Labour 
and  Capital,  and  the  just  limitations  of  Christian  sympathy  with  sin,  were 

•  "  Locksley  HaU." 
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better  understood  by  looking  at  the  exceptional  cases  which  the  Poet  drew 
in  his  day  of  sickness  and  poverty. 

Hood  occasionally  illustrated  his  writings  by  his  own  sketches.  When  he 
died  a  remarkable  publication  was  in  its  full  vigour  in  which  the  Pen  and 
the  Pencil  were  united  to  present  the  ludicrous  aspects  of  human  life,  and  not 
seldom  the  serious  aspects  of  that  sorrow  which  seemed  to  spriug  from  legis- 
lative indifference  to  social  evils.  "Punch"  has  been  one  of  the  most  vital 
emanations  of  this  mixed  quality  of  the  ludicrous  and  the  reflective.  In 
this  school,  Douglas  Jerrold  first  took  that  hold  of  the  public  mind  which  hia 
brilliant  wit,  his  ready  sarcasm,  and  his  real  benevolence,  long  commanded. 
In  this  school  Thackeray  first  won  his  spurs.  To  look  over  the  forty 
volumes  of  the  twenty  years'  existence  of  "  Punch,"  is  to  trace  the  political 
and  social  England  of  the  Victorian  era  through  a  medium  which,  if  the  age 
of  the  Tudors  or  the  Stuarts  could  have  tolerated  such  a  mirror,  would 
Lave  been  worth  a  wilderness  of  State  Papers,  such  as  we  are  now  rescuing 
out  of  the  dust  of  oblivion. 

"We  have  thus  hastily  run  through  three  principal  classes  of  Literature 
which  have  been  "  both  an  efiect  and  a  cause  "  in  relation  to  their  age.  For 
very  obvious  reasons  we  pass  by  the  great  mass  of  the  Tlieology  of  this  epoch, 
which  the  future  historian  will  have  to  study  as  carefully  as  the  High-Church 
and  Nonconformist  polemics  must  be  studied  to  understand  the  character  of 
the  time  which  produced  Jeremy  Taylor  and  Baxter.  In  the  Episcopal  Church 
of  England,  and  in  the  Presbyterian  Church  of  Scotland,  there  have  been 
heresies  and  schisms,  discords  and  sepnrations,  which  have  left  little  leisure 
for  the  calm  pursuits  of  learned  investigation,  or  the  cultivation  of  an 
eloquence  suited  to  all  time.  The  Butlers  and  Barrows  have  had  few  rivals 
in  logical  profundity  ;  the  Lardners  and  Paleys  have  scarcely  had  adequate 
successors  as  historical  or  textual  commentators.  Those,  we  presume  to  say, 
who  have  most  stood  aloof  from  the  controversies  of  their  own  day  appear 
most  certain  of  a  durable  place  in  the  esteem  of  another  generation.  Such 
appreciation  will,  we  believe,  be  awarded  to  the  Ecclesiastical  Historian,  Dean 
Milman  ;  to  Frederick  W.  Robertson,  the  most  fervent  and  yet  the  most 
tolerant  of  preachers  ;  to  those  who  have  walked  in  the  footsteps  of  Arnold, 
and  have  more  enforced  that  Eeligion  of  Love  which  is  all-comprehensive, 
than  the  Worship  which  rests  upon  ceremonial,  and  the  Faith  which  assumes 
to  be  most  Christian  when  it  is  most  exclusive.  But  amidst  the  controversies 
between  the  two  great  nections  of  the  English  Church,  one  great  fact  stands 
out,  to  mark  most  distinctly  that  the  spirit  of  the  age  has  made  its  Eeligioa 
more  practically  beneficent ;  and  out  of  division  has  compelled  union.  When 
the  Clergy,  whether  Anglican  or  Evangelical,  discovered  clearly  that  apathy  and 
neglect  amidst  surrounding  ignorance  and  vice  were  not  only  a  reproach  but  a 
danger.  Dissent  saw  that  the  areaof  proselytism  was  materially  narrowed,  and 
that  its  triumphs  must  henceforth  be  won  in  the  generous  and  honest  rivalry 
of  ail  religionists  in  doing  good — in  Schools,  in  Hospitals,  in  Prisons — in  the 
pestilent  Alleys  and  the  marsh-girt  Hovels  ;  by  weaning  the  drunkard  from 
liis  dram  by  inducing  a  desire  for  knowledge  ;  by  teaching  the  slattern  and  the 
scold  that  discomfort  makes  the  husband  brutal  and  the  child  undutiful.  There 
is  other  teaching  than  that  of  homilies ;  and  all  Christian  teachers  have  learnt 
that  there  is  other  work  for  them  to  do  than  that  which  Sunday  brings. 
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The  essential  dependence  of  all  social  improvements  upon  accurate 
Statistics  has  been  signally  manifested  in  the  period  about  which  we  are 
writing.  The  Political  Economists,  of  whom  without  disparagement  of  others 
we  may  mention  John  Stuart  Mill  as  the  most  original  and  influential,  have 
more  than  ever  built  their  Science  upon  Statistics.  Macculloch  and  Porter 
were  individually  leadinj;;  the  way  in  supplying  Theory  with  its  only  safe  and 
durable  materials.  Graham  and  Farr  directed  official  inquiries  to  more 
extensive  uses  than  the  correction  of  Tables  of  Mortality.  They  made  the 
figures  of  the  Eegistrar-General's  Office  subserve  every  amelioration  of  our 
social  condition  ;  rendering  even  the  most  careless  observer  sensible  that 
health  is  dependent  upon  cleanliness  and  upon  ventilation,  and  that  the 
epidemics,  which  were  once  deemed  the  scourges  of  a  wicked  generation, 
are  the  visitations  of  a  Gracious  Euler  to  teach  Man  to  read  in  the  great 
book  of  Nature  how  sharp  and  certain  are  the  penalties  of  the  social  neglect 
of  His  laws. 

The  scientific  writers,  whether  in  Natural  History,  or  Physiology,  or 
Physics,  or  Mathematics,  aie  so  numerous,  and  their  labours  have  pro- 
duced such  mighty  results  upon  Arts  and  Industry,  that  to  name  the  more 
eminent  would  in  us  be  presumptuous.  It  is  not  for  us  to  speak  of  the 
great  Geologists — Buckland,  Sedgwick,  Lyell,  De  la  Beche,  Hugh  Miller — 
of  the  interpreters  of  primeval  ages  who  have  trod  in  the  footsteps  of 
Cuvier — Owen,  Murchison,  Forbes —  of  those  who  have  compelled  that 
alliance  of  Science  with  Sacred  Texts  which  can  never  impair  the  true  value 
of  Eevealed  Truth.  But  we  may  pronounce  one  word  of  respect  for  the 
teachers  who,  not  stepping  down  from  their  lofty  heights  of  pure  science, 
have  made  its  abstract  wisdom  lovely  in  the  eyes  of  the  uninitiated — of  such 
as  Brewster,  as  the  younger  Herschel,  as  Sabine,  as  Airy,  as  Babbage,  as 
Arnott,  as  Wliewell,  as  Faraday.  Of  the  great  Discoverers  and  Inventors — 
Wheatstone,  of  the  Electric  Telegraph — Talbot,  who  first  showed  how  the  sun 
could  paint,  and  thus  made  Photography  the  delight  of  the  age,  multiplying 
all  remembrances  of  the  perishing  ruin  or  the  fresh  landscape,  and  makin" 
the  familiar  faces  of  the  parent  or  the  sister  of  the  English  home  its  truest 
memorials  in  the  Antipodes — of  these,  and  especially  of  the  Chemists,  who 
have  penetrated  more  deeply  than  any  other  philosophers  into  the  hidden 
secrets  of  nature — of  these  the  honours  are  inscribed  on  the  imperishable 
column  which  records  our  Victories  over  Matter,  compelling  its  imwilUng 
obedience  to  the  service  of  man. 

The  Critics  and  Essayists  abound  in  an  age  when  Reviews  and  Magazines 
abound  more  than  ever.  There  are  distinct  works  which  stand  out  as  self- 
contained  achievements.  The  elder  ©'Israeli's  "  Curiosities  of  Literature  ;" 
Walter  Savage  Laudor's  "  Imaginary  Conversations  ;"  Hallam's  "  Intro- 
duction  to  the  Literature  of  Europe  ;"  "  Guesses  at  Truth,"  by  Julius  Hare 
and  his  brother;  "Essays  written  in  the  Intervals  of  Business,"  by  Arthur 
Helps ;  "  The  Statesman  "  of  Henry  Taylor — these  are  works  of  real  vitality. 
In  Art  Criticism  Mrs.  Jameson  exhibited  her  remarkable  knowledge  of  the 
religious  symbolism  of  the  Middle  Ages,  whilst  Mr.  Euskin  was  startling  the 
orthodox  critics  by  hie  eloquent  originality  on  the  characteristics  of  "Modern 
Painters."  Let  us  add  a  word  on  the  impulse  which  was  given  in  the 
first  ten  years  of  the  Queen's  reign  to   Shaksperean  criticism.     It  would 
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be  arrogant  in  the  author  of  this  History  to  dwell  upon  liia  own  labours  as  a 
commentator  on  Shakspere  ;  it  would  be  affectation  in  him  not  to  mention 
them  in  association  with  the  names  of  Collier,  Dyce,  Halliwell,  and  Hunter. 
The  spirit  of  inquiry  applied  to  the  illustration  of  Shakspere  and  our  early 
dramatists,  was  in  some  degree  a  continuation  of  the  labours  of  the  commen- 
tators of  the  previous  century,  but  constructed  upon  those  broader  principles 
of  criticism  with  which  Coleridge  had  made  us  .familiar.  But  it  was  a  pecu- 
liar characteristic  of  this  era  that  not  only  were  the  labours  of  eminent  indi- 
viduals, such  as  Palgrave  and  Kemble,  directed  towards  a  more  searching 
investigation  into  all  questions  of  our  history  and  early  literature,  but  that 
the  deeper  and  more  accurate  spirit  of  antiquarian  inquiry  was  followed  up 
by  the  formation  of  Archseological  Institutes  and  Associations,  not  merely  in 
London  but  in  every  part  of  the  country.  The  same  spirit  gave  rise  to  the 
establishment  of  Publishing  Societies,  such  as  the  Camden  Society,  for  printing 
old  manuscripts  and  reprinting  scarce  books.  These  and  many  other  pecu- 
liarities in  the  literary  tendencies  of  the  Victorian  era,  afford  satisfactory 
proof  that  the  age  of  loose  research  and  vague  generalities  was  happily  past, 
in  whatever  department  of  literature  aspired  to  a  permanent  influence. 

If  we  were  to  attempt  a  record  of  those  whom  an  age  of  universal  communi- 
cation has  sent  forth  to  explore  the  uttermost  ends  of  the  earth — if  we  were 
to  trace  even  such  persevering  and  sagacious  explorers  amidst  the  dust  of 
ages  as  Layard,  and  such  interpreters  of  the  great  fruitful  past  as  "Wilkinson 
— we  might  add  to  the  suggestive  interest  of  our  chapters,  but  should  usurp  the 
functions  that  belong  to  a  more  special  history  of  our  age.  Of  Travel  in  the 
time  of  Queen  Victoria,  there  are  no  details  more  full  of  human  interest 
than  those  which  belong  to  African  research,  and  to  the  Arctic  expeditious, 
the  last  of  which  only  developed  how  our  countrymen  would  persevere  and 
die  in  the  discharge  of  the  duty  assigned  to  them,  and  how  their  followers  in 
the  same  course  would  never  rest  till  a  difficult  problem  had  been  solved, 
whatever  might  be  its  intrinsic  value. 

We  may  conclude  with  a  remark  or  two  on  the  Commerce  of  Literature. 
When  we  look  back  at  the  various  periods  of  English  publication,  and 
consider  how  amazingly  the  aggregate  number  of  books  published  in  any  one 
period  had  increased,  we  must  also  regard  the  size  and  price  of  the  works 
published,  to  form  any  adequate  notion  of  the  general  diffusion  of  literature. 
Even  with  a  general  reduction  of  price  during  a  quarter  of  a  century,  with 
the  substitution  of  duodecimos  for  quartos,  and  with  single  volumes  beyond  all 
former  precedent,  there  is  little  doubt  that  the  annual  returns  of  publishing 
in  all  its  departments  had  been  doubled  in  1850,  as  compared  with  1825. 
The  book-trade  was  to  be  estimated,  not  by  the  number  of  the  learned  who 
once  collected  folios,  and  of  the  rich  who  rejoiced  in  exclusive  quartos,  but 
of  the  many  to  whom  a  small  volume  of  a  living  author  had  become  a 
necessity  for  instruction  or  for  amusement,  and  who  desired  to  read  our 
established  literature  in  editions  well  printed  and  carefully  edited,  though 
essentially  cheap.  This  number  of  readers  had  been  constantly  increasing, 
and  as  constantly  pressing  for  a  reduction  of  price  upon  modern  books  of 
high  reputation. 

The  altered  tone  and  ability  of  newspapers  was  decidedly  marked  at 
this  period.     At  the  beginning  of  the  present  century  the  local  newspapers 
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"  had  no  editorial  comments  whatever,"  *  and  scarcely  an  original  paragraph. 
The  conductors  of  our  five  hundred  provincial  journals  at  the  end  of  the  first 
half  of  the  century  were  watching  for  every  particle  of  news  in  their  own  dis- 
tricts ;  reporting  public  meetings  ;  waiting  for  electric  telegraphs ;  pondering 
upon  grave  questions  of  social  economy;  and,  to  the  best  of  their  judg- 
ment, fairly  representing  the  course  of  events.  Much  of  this  intelligent  and 
honourable  spirit  they  owed  to  the  progressive  improvement  of  the  London 
^Newspaper  Press. 

•  "  Life  of  Edward  Baines,"  hy  biii  Son, 
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NOTE   ON  THE  CLASSES  OF  BOOKS  PUBLISHED,   1816  to  185L 


In  1853  there  was  issued  a  "  Classified  Index  to  the  London  Catalogue  of 
Books,  1816-1851,"  in  which  there  are  34  Divisions  of  Classification.  For  a 
special  object  we  took  the  pains  to  analyse  this  octavo  volume  of  300  pages,  and 
were  thus  enabled  to  estimate  in  round  numberB  the  sort  of  books  which  the  public 
were  buying,  or  reading,  or  neglecting,  in  these  36  years.  We  found  that  they 
were  invited  to  purchase  in  the  following  proportion  of  classes  :■  — 

Works  on  divinity 10,300 

History  and  geography         .         .         .         .         .     .  4,900 

Fiction 3,500 

Foreign  langnages  and  school-books       ,         .         .     .  4,  OuO 

Drama  and  poetry    .......  3,400 

Juvenile  books 2,9('0 

Medical 2,500 

Biography  . .  1,850 

Law 1,850 

Science. — Zoology       .......       550 

„  Botany 700 

,,  Chemistry  .......       170 

„  Geology 280 

,,  Mathematics        ......       360 

,.  Astronomy       ......        150 

, ,  Natural  phUosophy 300 

■ 2,500 

Arts,&c. — Antiquities       .«•••.       350 
,,  Architecture        .        »        .        •        .     .       500 

,,  Fine  arts  .         •         •         c         .         .       460 

,,  Games  and  sports 300 

„  Illustrated  work* 500 

Music 220 

,,  Genealogy  and  heraldry    ....       140 

2,460 

Industry. — Mechanics,  &c .       500 

,,  Agriculture    ......       250 

, ,  Trade  and  commerce .         .         .         .     .       600 

,,             Political  economy,  statistics    .         .         .       700 
Military 300 

2,850 

Moral  Sciences. — Philology,  &c  .         .        .         .       350 

„  Education 300 

„  Moral  philosophy    ....       300 

„  Morals 450 

,,  Domestic  economy  ....       200 

1,600 

Miscellaneous  (so  classed) 1,400 

45,510 

Upon  calculations  based  upon  the  London  Catalogues  of  Books  from  18^8,  we 
learn  that  after  the  lapse  of  a  quarter  of  a  century  there  were  three  times  as  many 
books  published  as  in  1828  ;  that  the  comparative  increase  in  the  number  of 
volumes  was  not  so  great,  showing  that  of  the  new  books  more  single  volumes 
were  published  ;  that  the  average  price  of  each  new  work  had  been  reduced 
nearly  one-half  ;  and  that  the  average  price  per  volume  had  fallen  about  five 
shillings  below  the  price  of  1828. 
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Imaoinatiob. 

Fact. 

Speculative  and  Soieniifio, 

W.  H.  Ain?worth,  born  1805. 

Sir  A.  Alison,  b.  1792. 

G.  B.  Airy,  b.  1801. 

Rookwood,  1S34. 

History  of  Europe,  1839. 

Gravitation,  1838. 

W.  E.  Aytoun,  b.  1813. 

Neil  Amott,  b.  1788. 

Lays   of  the  Scottish  Cava- 

Elements of  Physics,  1827. 

liers,  1849. 

P.  1.  Bailey,  b.  1816. 

Charles  Babbage,  b.  1792. 

Joseph  Bosworth,  b.  1788. 

FestuB,  1839. 

Economy  of  Manufactures  and 

Elements     of     Anglo-Saxon 

Johns.  Blackie,  b.  1809. 

Machinery,  1832. 

Grammar,  1823. 

Lays  and  Legends  of  Greece. 

Edward  Baiues,  b.  1800. 

W.  T.  Brande,  b.  1780. 

Sir  John  Bowring,  b.  1792. 

History  of  Cotton  Manufac- 

Outline of  Geology,  1817. 

Specimens    of    the    Russian 

tures,  1835. 

Manual  of  Chemistry,  1819. 

Poets,  1821. 

Robert  Bell,  b.  1800. 

SirB.  C.  Brodie,  b.  1783. 

C.  Shirley  Brooks,  b.  1815. 

Lives  of  the  English  Poets. 

Physiological    Researches   on 

Plays,  1850. 

George  Borrow,  b.  1803. 

the  influence  of  the  Brain 

The  Silver  Cord,  1861. 

The   BiUe    in   Spain;    The 

on  the  Action  of  the  Heart, 

Frances  Browne,  b.  1818. 

Zincali,  1841. 

1811. 

Poems. 

Sir  David  Brewster,  b.  1781. 

Robert  Browning,  b.  1812. 

On  some  Principles  of  Light, 

Paracelsus,  a  poem,  1835. 

1813. 
Henry  Lord  Brougham,  b.  1779. 
Enquiry   into    the    Colonial 
Policy    of   the    European 
Powers,  1803. 
Historical  Memoirs. 
Political  Philosophy. 
Henry  T.  Buckle,  b.  1822. 
History    of   Civilization    in 
England. 

(Died  in  1862.) 
John  Hill  Burton,  b.  1809. 
Benthamiana,  1843. 
History  of  Scotland,  1853. 

William  Carleton,  b.  1798. 

Thomas  Carlyle,  b.  1795. 

W.  B.  Carpenter,  b.  1813. 

Traits  and   Stories    of   the 

Life  of  Schiller,  1824. 

Principles      of      Physiology, 

Irish  Peasantry. 

French  Revolution,  1837. 

1839. 

John  Clare,  b.  1793. 

William  Chambers,  b.  1800. 

Arthur  Cayley,  b.  1821. 

Poems  of  Rural  Life,  1820. 

Book  of  Scotland. 

Mathematical  Terminology. 

W.  Wilkie  Collins,  h.  1825. 

Robert  Chambers,  b.  1802. 

Edwin  Chadwick,  b.  1801. 

Antonina,  1850. 

Traditions  of  Edinburgh. 

Education  ; 

The  Woman  in  White,  1860. 

F.  R.  Chesney,  b.  1789. 

Sanitary  Improvement. 

Eliza  Cook,  b.  1817. 

Survey  of  the  Euphrates  and 

John  Cumming,  b.  1810. 

Poems. 

the  Tigris,  1850. 
Mrs.  Cowden  Clarke,  b.  1809. 
Concordance    to    Shakapere, 
1845. 
J.  Payne  Collier,  b.  1789. 

Works  of  Shakespeare.  1844. 
Q.  Lillie  Craik,  b.  1790. 
Pursuit  of  Knowledge  jndir 

Prophetioil  Inttrpretatim, 

Difficulties,  1831. 
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IHAOIRiXION. 

Fact. 

Speodlative  and  Sciehtifio. 

Sir  E.  S.  Creasy,  b.  1812. 

The  Fifteen  Decisive  Battles 

of  the  \Vorld. 

Peter  Cunningham,  b.  1816. 

Hand  Book  of  London,  1849. 

Charles  Dickens,  b.  1812. 

Wm.  Hepworth  Dixon,  b.  1821. 

Charles  Darwin,  b.  1816. 

Sketches  by  Boz,  1836. 

John    Howard,    a    Memoir, 

Voyage  of  a  Naturalist,  1838. 

B.  Disraeli,  b.  1805. 

1849. 

Origin  of  Species.  1859. 

Vivian  Grey,  1828. 

Alexander  Dyce,  b.  1798. 
Editions   of    Greene,    Peele, 
Marlowe,  Webster,  Shake- 
speare. 
Sir  Henry  Ellis,  b.  1777. 
Introduction    to    Domesday 
Book,  1833. 

William  Farr,  b.  1807. 

On  Vital  Statistics,  1837. 
J.  D.  Forbes,  b.  1809. 

Norway    and    its    Glaciers, 
1853. 
John  Forster,  b.  1812. 

Life  of    Oliver   Goldsmith, 
1848. 
J.  A.  Froude,  b.  1818. 

History  of  England,  1856. 

A.  De  Morgan,  b.  1806. 
Elements      of     Arithmetic, 
1830. 

Sir  Charles  Eastlake,    P.R.A., 
b.  1793. 
Contributions  to  the  Litera- 
ture of  the  Fine  Arts. 
WilUam  EUis,  b.  1800. 

Social  Economy  for  Schools. 
Michael  Faraday,  b.  1794. 
On   Chemical    Manipulation, 
1817. 
Tames  Fergusson,  b.  1808. 
Principles  of  IBeauty  in  Art, 

1849. 
Handbook  of  Architecture. 
J.  F.  Ferrier,  b.  1808. 

Institutes     of    Metaphysics, 
1854. 
Albany    W.     Fonblanque,     b. 
1797. 
England  under  Seven  Admi- 
nistrations, 1837. 

BliialKth  C.  Gaskell,  b.  1822. 

George  GilBUan,  b.  1813. 

W.  E.  Gladstone,  b.  1809. 

Mary  Barton,  1848. 

Bards  of  the  Bible,  1850. 

The  State  considered  in    its 

T.  C.  Orattan,  b.  1797. 

Gallery  of  Literary  Portraits. 

Relations  with  the  Church, 

Hi'hw.iys  and  Byways,  1838. 

G.  R.  Gleig,  b.  1795. 

Military   History    of    Great 
Britain. 
George  Grote,  b.  1794. 

History  of  Greece,  1846. 

1840. 
George  Godwin,  b,  1815. 

The  Builder. 
John  Gould,  b.  1804. 

A  Century  of  Birds  from  the 
HimalayaMountains,  1830. 
Thomas  Graham,  b.  1805. 

Elements  of  Chemistry,  1842 
Robert  Grant,  b.  1800. 

History   of  Physical    Astro- 
nomy, 1852. 
Thomas  Guthrie,  b.  1800. 
The  Gospel  in  Ezekiel. 
Pleas  for  Ragged  Schools. 

Anna  Maria  Hall,  b.  1802. 

Samnel  Carter  Hall,  b.  1801. 

J.  Renn  Hampden,  b.  1792. 

Sketches  of  Irish  Character. 

Ireland,  its  Scenery  and  Cha- 

Bampton Lectures,  1832. 

Mary  Howitt,  b.  1804. 

racter;  Art  Journal,  1839. 

Sir  W.  Snow  Harris,  b.  1791. 

Forest  Minstrel,  and   other 

J.  0.  Halliwell,  b.  1821. 

Rudimentary  Laws   of  Elec- 

FoemB, 1823. 

Dictionary    of  Archaic    and 

Provincial  Words,  1846. 
Life  of  Shakspearc,  1848. 
William  Hanna,  b.  1808. 
Memoir  of  Dr.  Chalmers. 

tricity,  1834. 
Sir  J.  F.  W.  Herschel,  b.  1790. 
Examples  of  the  Application 

of  the  Calculus  to  FiniM 

Differences,  1820. 
Outlines  of  Astronomy,  1849. 
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Imiuikation. 


Fact. 


John  Keble,  b.  1790. 

Obristian  Year,  1827. 

Lyra  Innocentium. 
Charles  Kingsley,  b.  1819. 

Alton  Locke,  1846. 
J.imes    Sheridan    Kuowles,   b 
1784. 

Leo,  or  the  Gipsy,  1809. 

Walter  Savage  Lander,  b.  1775, 
Poems,  1795. 

Imaginary      Conyersations, 
1824—29. 
Mark  Lemon,  b.  1809. 

The     Drama ;      Editor    of 
Punch. 
Samuel  Lover,  b.  1797. 
Rory  O'More,  1831. 
Legends   and  Stories  of  Ire- 
land. 
Sir  E.   L.  Bulwer  Lytton,    b. 
1805. 
Falkland,  1827. 
The  Caxtons,  1849. 


Arthur  Helps,  b.  1818. 

Essays  written  in  the  Inter- 
vals of  Business,  1841. 
The    Spanish    Conquest    in 
America,  1855. 
Walter  Farquhar  Hook,   D.D., 
b,  1798. 
Ecclesiastical        Biography 

1845—52. 
Church  Dictionary,  1854. 
William  Howitt,  b.  1795. 
Book  of  the  Seasons,  1831. 
History  of  Priestcraft,  1833. 

Charles  Knight,  b.  1791. 
Results  of  Machinery,  1830. 
Pictorial  Shakspere,  1S42. 


Specdlativk  akd  Scientific. 


Charles  Mackay,  b.  1813. 
Poems  ;  Life  and  Liberty  in 
America. 
Gerald  Massey,  b.  1828. 

Poems. 
H.  H.  Milman,  b.  1791. 
Fazio,  a  Tragedy,  1815. 
History  of  Christianity,  1840. 
R.  Monckton  Milnes,  b.  1809. 
Poems ;  Life  of  John  Keats 
1848. 
Dinah  Maria  Mulock,  b.  1826. 
<Jcbn     Halifax,     Gentleman, 
1856. 


Austen  Henry  Layard,  b.  1817, 
Nineveh    and    its  Remains, 
1849. 
George  H.  Lewes,  b.  1817. 
Biographical  History  of  Phi- 
losophy, 1845. 
David  Livingstone,  b.  1817. 
Missionary  Travels  and  Re- 
searches in  South  Africa, 
1857. 
George  Long,  b.  1800. 

Civil  Wars  of  Rome,  1844-48. 
Editor  of  Penny  Cyclopsedia. 


M.  D.  Hill,  b.  1792. 
Jurisprudence. 
Reformatory  Legislation. 
R.  Hind,  h.  1823. 
Account   of  Recent   Comets, 

1845. 
D.  Hooker,  b.  1817. 
Flora  Antarctica. 
Flora  ludica. 


T.  H.  Key,  li.  1790. 
Latin  Grammar,  1846. 


J.  R.  MaccuUoch,  b.  1790. 
Principles   of  Political  Eco- 
nomy, 1825. 
Sir  Frederick  Madden,  b.  1801. 
Layamon's  Brut,  1847. 
Wycliffe's  Bible,  1850. 
Samuel    Roffey    Maitland,    b. 
1792. 
The  Dark  Ages,  1844. 
Essays  on  the  Reformation  in 
England. 
Harriet  Martineau,  b.  1 802. 
Illustrations  of  Political  Eco- 
nomy, 1834. 
History  of  the  Thirty  Tears' 
Peace,  1850. 
David  Masson,  b.  1822. 
Life  of  Milton,  1859. 
Henry  Mayhew,  b.  1812. 

London  Labour  and  the  Lon- 
(         don  Poor. 


JC'lwin  Lankester,  b.  1814. 

Natural  History. 
R.  G.  Latham,  b.  1812. 

Varieties  of  Mankind,  1 850. 
Sir    G.    Cornewall    Lewis,    b 
1806. 
Influence    of    Authority    in 
Matters  of  Opinion,  1849. 
John  Lindley,  b.  1799. 

Monographia  Rosarium,  1820 
Alexander   William    Crawford, 
Lord  Lindsay,  b.  1812. 
History    of    Christian    Art, 

1847. 
Lives  of  the  Lindsays,  1849 
Sir  Charles  Lyell,  b.  1797. 

Principles  of  Geology,  1833. 
F.  D.  Maurice,  b.  1805. 

The     Kingdom      of    Christ, 

1841. 
Religions  of  the  World. 
Theological  Essays,  1863. 
Henry  Melvill. 

Sermons,  1833. 
Edward  Miall,  b.  1&09. 
Voluntary  Education. 
Ethics  of  Nonconformity. 
John  Stuart  Mill,  b.  1806. 
System  of  Logic,  1843. 
Principles  of   Political   Eco- 
nomy, 1848. 
William  Allen  Miller,  b.  1817. 
Elements  of  Chemistry,  1S57 
Sir  R.  I.  Murchison,  b.  1792. 
Silurian  System,  1839. 
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Ihaoikatior. 


Hoa.  Mrs.  Norton,  b.  1808. 
The  Undying  One,  and  other 
Poems,  1830. 


Fact. 


Bryan  Waller  Procter,  b.  1790. 1  Jamea    Robinson    Planch^,    b. 


Speculative  and  Soientipio 


(Barry  Cornwall.) 
Dramatic  Scenes,   and  other 
Poems,  1819. 


Leitch  Ritchie,  b.  1800. 
Novels  and  Tales. 


1796, 
History  of  British  Costume, 

1834. 
Dramas. 

W.  Howard  Russell,  b.  1821. 
War  in  the  Crimea,  1855. 


Catherine  Sinclair,  b.  1800. 
Beatrice;   or,    the  Unknown 
Relatives,  1852. 


Henry  Taylor. 

Isaac     Comnenns,    a 
1827. 
Alfred  Tennyson,  b.  1810, 

Poems,  1830. 


Play, 


Earl   Stanhope   (Lord  Mahon), 
b.  1805. 
History  of  the  War  of  Suc- 
cession in  Spain,  1832. 
History  of  England,  1836. 
Sir  James  Stephen,  b.  17iiO. 

Ecclesiastical  Biography. 
William  Stirling,  b.  1818. 
Annals    of   the    Artists    of 
Spain,  1848. 
Agnes  Strickland,  b.  1805. 
Lives     of    the     Queens     of 

England,  1840—51. 
Letters   of   Mary   Queen   of 
Scots,  1842. 


Sir  James  Kmerson  Tennent,  b. 

1804. 
History  of   Modem   Greece, 

1830. 
Ceylon,   an  Account  of  the 

Island,  1869. 


Francis  W.  Newman,  b.  1805. 
Phases  of  Faith,  1850. 
History  of  the  Hebrew  Mo- 
narchy, 1847. 
John  Henry  Newman,  b.  1801, 
Tracts  for  the  Times,  1833— 

36. 
Religious  Development. 
Catholicism  in  England. 
Richard  Owen,  b.  1804. 

Directions  for  preparing  Ani- 
mals and  Parts  of  Animals 
for   Anatomical   Purposes, 
1835. 
J"hn  Philipps,  b.  1800. 

Treatise  on  Geology,  1837 — 

39. 
Rivers  of  Yorkshire,  1853. 
E.  B.  Pusey,  b.  1800. 

Tracts  for  the  Times,  1833-36. 
Sir  H.  C.  Rawlinson,  b.  1810. 

Philology. 
Charles  Richardson,  b.  1775. 
Dictionary    of    the    English 
Language,  1837. 
Henry  Rogers,  b.  1806. 
Life  of  John  Howe,  1836. 
Contributions   to   Edinburgh 
Review. 
Peter  Mark  Roget,  b.  1780. 
Animal  and  Vegetable  Physi- 
ology, 1834. 
J.  Forbes  Royle. 

Flora  of  the  Himalayan  Moun- 
tains, 1839. 
John  Ruakin,  b.  1819. 

Modem  Painters,  1843. 
Edward  Sabine,  b.  1790. 
Terrestrial  Magnetism. 
Adam  Sedgwick,  b.  1786. 

Geology. 
Samuel  Smiles. 

Self  Help,  1859. 
William  Smith,  b.  1814. 
Dictionary    of    Greek     and 
Roman  Antiquities,  1842. 
Mary  SomervUle,  b.  1790. 
Mechanism  of  the  Heavens, 
1832. 
Arthur  Penrhyn  Stanley. 
Sinai  and  Palestine  in  con- 
nection with  their  History, 
1856. 
John  Bird  Sumner,  b.  1780. 
Records  of  Creation,  1816. 
Isaac  Taylor,  b.  1787. 

Elements  of  Thought,  1824. 
Alfred  Swaine  Taylor,  b.  1808. 
On    Poisons  in    Relation   to 
Medical  Jurispradence  and 
Medicine,  1848. 
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W.  M.  Thackeray,  b.  1811. 
Paris      Sketch      Book,      by 
Michael  Angelo  Titmarsh 
1840. 
Frances  Trollcipe,  b.  1790. 

The  Abbess,  1832. 
Martin    Farquhar    Tupper,    b 
ISIO. 
Proverbial  Philosophy,  1839 


Samuel  Warren,  b.  1S07. 
Passages  from  the  Diary  of  a 
Late  Physician,    1830-38 
Alaric  A.  Watts,  b.  1799. 

Poems,  1822. 
William  Henry  Wills,  b.  1810. 
Old    Leaves    gathered    from 
Household  Words,  IStiO. 


Fact. 


Connop  Thirlwall,  b.  1797. 

History  of  Greece,  184.5-52 
William  J.  Thorns,  b.  1803. 
Early  Prose  R.iiiiances,  1828. 
Editor  of  Notes  and  Queries 
.James  Thorne,  b.  1815. 

Rambles  by  Rivers,  1844. 
John  Timbs,  b.  1801. 
Laconics,  1825-21) ; 
Year  Book  of  Facts,  1839. 
Robert  Vaugban,  b.  1800. 

Life  of  WyclifiFe,  1828. 
Sir  J.  G.  Wilkijison,  b.  1798. 
Materia  Hieroglyphica,  1828. 
Manners  and  Customs  of  the 
Ancient  Egyptians,  1836. 
Christopher     Wordsworth,     b. 
1808. 
Athens  and  Attica,  1836. 
Greece :    Pictorial,    Descrip- 
tive, and  Historical. 
Thomas  Wrighi,  b.  1810. 
Queen    Elizabeth    and    her 

Times,  1838. 
The   Celt,  the   Roman,   and 
the  Saxon,  1863. 
Matthew  Digby  Wyatt,  b.  1820. 
Specimens  of  the  Geometrical 
Mosaics  of  the  Middle  Ages, 
1848. 
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Bampton  Lectures,  1822. 
Elements  of  Logic,  1826. 
Charles  Wheatstone,  b.  1802. 
Binocular  Vision  ; 
Electric  Telegraph. 
William  Whewell,  b.  1795. 
Briilgewater  Treatise  on  As- 
tronomy, 1833. 
Samuel  Wilberforce,   Bishop  of 
Oxford,  b.  1805. 
Life  of  WiL'iam  Wilberforce, 

1838. 
Sermons. 
Robert  Willis,  b.  1800. 
Architecture  of  the    Middle 

Ages,  1835. 
Principles  of  Mechanics,  1841. 
Forbes  Winslow,  b.  1811. 
Application  of  the  Principles 
of' Phrenology  to  the  Elu- 
cidation and  Cure    of    In- 
sanity, 1831. 
Nicholas  Wiseman,  b.  1802. 
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Ralph   Nicholson   Womum,   b. 
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Sir  Robert  Peel,  Prime  Minister— Commercial  Distress — Birth  of  the  Prince  of  Wales — Agitation 
against  the  Corn-Laws— Sir  Robert  Peel's  Bill  for  a  Sliding  Scale — Lord  John  Russell's 
proposal  of  a  Fixed  Duty — Income  Tax  renewed — Reduction  of  the  Tariff — Petition  for 
the  People's  Charter — Assaults  on  the  Queen — Parliament  prorogued — lielationa  with 
France — Treaty  of  Washington  settling  the  Boundary  Question — Disturbances  in  the 
Manufacturing  Districts — Opening  of  Parliament,  1843 — Debate  on  the  depression  of 
Manufactures — Mr.  Cobden  and  Sir  Robert  Peel — Corn-Law  Debate — Mr.  Charles 
BuUer's  speech  on  Systematic  Colonization — Monster  Meetings  for  Repeal  of  the  Union — 
Arrest  of  O'Conuell — The  Scotch  Church — Secession  of  Ministers  to  constitute  tue  Free 
Church — New  District  Churches  iu  England — The  Rebecca  Riots — Suppression  of  the 
Disturbances  in  Wales. 

The  ministerial  arrangements  of  sir  Eobert  Peel  were  completed ;  the 
members  of  the  House  of  Commons  who  had  accepted  office  were  all  re-elected. 
On  the  16th  of  September,  1841,  the  Prime  Minister  made  a  declaration 
of  his  policy  in  the  most  explicit  terms,  which  policy  amounted  to  this,  that 
not  a  word  would  he  utter  of  what  he  intended  to  do.  He  asked  for  the 
confidence  of  the  House,  whilst  he  considered  the  mode  in  which  the  great 
financial  evil  of  the  previous  seven  years  could  be  removed.  Being  pressed 
upon  the  subject  of  the  Corn-Laws,  he  said,  in  a  subsequent  debate,  he  should 
have  thought  it  reasonable  that  on  returning  to  power  after  a  lapse  of  ten 
years,  he  should  have  not  been  called  upon  within  a  month  to  propose 
an  alteration  of  the  law  in  respect  to  the  trade  in  corn.  If  he  were  to  be 
responsible  for  not  instantly  proposing  a  measure  on  the  Corn-Laws,  what 
must  be  thought  of  that  government  that  had  held  office  for  five  years,  and 
never  until  the  month  of  May,  1841,  had  intimated  an  united  opinion  on 
that  subject  ?  During  the  remainder  of  the  Session,  from  all  the  manufac- 
turing districts  came  the  most  afflicting  statements  of  the  depression  of  trade 
and  of  the  sufferings  of  the  operative  classes.  Again  and  again  it  was  said 
that  the  Corn-Laws  were  the  principal  cause  of  this  commercial  distress ;  and 
sir  Robert  Peel  was  urged  not  to  let  parliament  separate  without  making 
some  disclosure  of  the  measures  which  he  contemplated  for  the  settlement  of 
this  question.  The  prorogation  took  place  on  the  7th  of  October.  During 
these  three  weeks  of  continued  debate  not  a  syllable  could  be  extracted  in 
either  house  of  parliament  from  any  member  of  the  government,  as  to  the 
course  to  be  pursued,  by  which  hope  might  be  afforded  to  those  who  sufifered, 
and  discontent   might   be   deprived  of  some  of  its  power  of  stirring  up  a 
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starving  population  into  madness.  The  Royal  Speech,  delivered  by  Commis- 
sion, was  as  vague  and  mysterious  as  the  individual  declarations  of  members 
of  the  Cabinet.  The  difficulties  of  sir  Eobert  Peel  arose,  as  we  have  already 
seen,  not  only  from  the  distrust  of  his  political  opponents,  but  from  the 
almost  impossibility  of  reconciling  some  members  of  his  own  administration 
to  any  large  change  of  financial  and  commercial  policy  opposed  to  their  own 
class  interests,  and  to  the  principles  vrhich  had  so  long  held  them  together 
as  a  great  party. 

On  Tuesday  the  9tb  of  November  tbe  "  London  Gazette  Extraordinary" 
announced  the  birth  that  morning  of  a  Prince.  By  letters  patent  of  the  8th 
of  December  tlio  Queen  created  "  our  most  dear  son,  the  Prince  of  the 
United  Kingdom  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland  (Duke  of  Saxony,  Duke  of 
Cornwall  and  Rothsay,  Earl  of  Carrick,  Baron  of  Renfrew,  Lord  of  tbe  Isles, 
and  Great  Steward  of  Scotland),  Prince  of  Wales  and  Earl  of  Cliester."  On 
the  following  25th  of  January  the  baptism  of  the  Prince  of  Wales  was 
performed  in  the  royal  chapel  of  St.  George  at  Windsor,  the  King  af 
Prussia,  who  had  visited  England  for  this  especial  occasion,  being  one  of  the 
sponsors. 

After  four  months  of  anxious  speculation  on  the  part  of  the  public  as  to 
the  course  that  the  ministry  would  pursue  upon  the  two  great  questions  of 
finance  and  trade,  the  Queen  opened  the  Session  of  Parliament  on  the  3rd  of 
February,  1842.  The  King  of  Prussia  accompanied  the  Queen  to  witness 
this  ceremonial.  A  great  personal  interest  was  given  to  the  speech  by  its 
opening  sentence :  "  I  cannot  meet  you  in  parliament  assembled  without 
making  a  public  acknowledgment  of  my  gratitude  to  Almighty  God  on 
account  of  the  birth  of  the  Prince,  my  son  ;  an  event  which  has  completed 
the  measure  of  my  domestic  happiness."  The  state  of  the  finances  and  of  the 
expenditure  of  the  country  was  recommended  to  the  immediate  attention  of 
parliament ;  and  so  also  was  recommended  "  the  state  of  the  laws  which 
afiect  the  importation  of  corn  and  of  other  articles  the  produce  of  foreign 
countries."  There  was  no  amendment  to  the  Address.  It  was  announced  on 
the  3rd  by  sir  Robert  Peel  that  on  the  9th  he  should  move  for  a  Committee 
of  the  whole  House  for  the  purpose  of  considering  the  laws  which  affected 
the  import  of  foreign  corn.  When  the  day  arrived  great  was  the  excite- 
ment  in  and  around  the  House  of  Commons.  Six  hundred  Anti-Corn-Law 
delegates  had  gone  in  procession  to  Palace  Yard  and  had  there  taken  their 
station,  crying  out  from  time  to  time  as  members  passed  them,  "  Total  Re- 
peal," "  Pixed  Duty,"  "  No  Sliding  Scale."  The  plan  which  sir  Robert  Peel 
developed  in  his  speech  was  in  no  degree  calculated  to  allay  the  commercial 
discontent  with  regard  to  the  trade  in  corn.  He  maintained  the  existing  prin- 
ciple of  the  sliding  scale  of  duties  on  the  importation  of  foreign  corn,  but  he 
lowered  the  protection  afforded,  and  introduced  a  more  liberal  method  of 
fixing  the  averages.  To  no  party  was  the  minister's  scheme  satisfactory. 
The  Whigs,  by  lord  John  Russell,  proposed,  instead  of  the  sliding  scale,  a 
fixed  duty  of  eight  shillings  per  quarter.  Mr.  Villiers  and  Mr.  Cobden 
insisted  upon  that  total  repeal  of  all  duties  on  corn  which  they  had  long  so 
strenuously  and  consistently  advocated.  The  ultra-Protectionists  demanded 
that  a  higher  rate  of  duties  should  be  adopted  at  every  move  in  the  sliding 
scale.      The  debates  upon  each   and  all  of  these  various  principles  were 
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earned  on  without  intermission  till  the  bill  introduced  by  sir  Robert  Peel 
passed  the  Housje  of  Commons  on  the  7th  of  April.  For  four  nights  lord  John 
Eiissell's  proposition  of  a  fixed  duty  was  debated  ;  and  it  was  rejected  by  a 
majority  of  a  hundred  and  twenty-three.  During  five  nights  the  motion  of 
Mr.  Villiers  for  the  abolition  of  all  duties  on  corn  was  discussed,  and  it  was 
rejected  by  a  majority  of  three  hundred  and  ninety-three.  The  higher  Pro- 
tectionist scale  proposed  by  Mr.  Christopher  was  rejected  by  a  majority  of 
three  hundred  and  six.  In  defending  hia  proposal  sir  Eobert  Peel  main- 
tained that  it  was  of  the  utmost  importance  to  the  interests  of  the  country 
that  we  should  be  as  far  as  possible  independent  of  foreign  supply ;  that 
the  main  sources  of  the  supply  of  corn  should  be  derived  from  domestic 
agriculture  ;  but  that  all  foreign  supplies  should  be  for  the  purpose  of 
making  up  deficiencies,  rather  than  as  the  chief  sources  of  subsistence. 
There  was  a  tone,  however,  in  the  speech  of  sir  Eobert  Peel  which  indicated 
to  some  of  the  Protectionists  that  the  minister  was  not  the  man  to  carry 
out  their  extreme  views.  "  I  should  not  consider  myself,"  he  said,  "  a  friend 
to  the  agriculturist  if  I  asked  for  a  protection  with  a  view  of  propping  up 
rents,  or  for  the  purpose  of  defending  his  interest  or  the  interest  of  auy 
particular  class."  Lord  Palmerston,  in  a  speech  at  the  close  of  the  Session, 
in  which  he  reviewed  the  measures  of  the  late  and  present  ministers, 
congratulated  the  government  upon  having  come  into  ofiBce  fully  imbued 
with  those  sound  principles,  "  the  enunciation  of  which  has  excited  so  much 
admiration  ou  this  side  of  the  House,  and  has  created  so  much  surprise  and 
alarm  on  the  other."  *  Sir  Eobert  Peel  retorted — in  allusion  to  lord 
Palmerston's  support  of  the  Eeform  Bill  after  his  opposition  to  all  Eeform  in 
the  time  of  Mr.  Canning — that  harsh  and  intolerant  criticisms  on  the  versa- 
tile opinions  of  others  proceeded  with  a  very  bad  grace  from  the  noble  lord. 
It  was  insinuated  that  he  had  deluded  his  supporters  by  the  extent  and 
importance  of  the  alterations  he  had  made  in  the  Corn-Laws.  There  might 
have  been  shades  of  diil'erence — there  might  have  been  occasional  dissatis- 
faction and  complaint — but  he  had  the  firm  belief  that  the  conduct  of  him- 
self and  his  colleagues  in  office  had  not  abated  one  jot  of  that  confidence  on 
the  part  of  their  friends  which  cheered  and  encouraged  them  in  the  blank 
regions  of  Opposition.  Subsequent  revelations  have  shown  how  materially 
sir  Eobert  Peel  was  hampered  by  the  suspicions  of  his  party.  In  his  own 
Memoirs,  published  by  the  Trustees  of  his  papers,  he  says,  "  During  the  dis- 
cussions  in  parliament  on  the  Corn-Law  of  1842  I  was  more  than  once 
pressed  to  give  a  guarantee  (so  far  as  a  minister  could  give  it)  that  the 
amount  of  protection  established  by  that  law  should  be  permanently  ad- 
hered to ;  but  although  I  did  not  then  contemplate  the  necessity  for 
further  change,  I  uniformly  refused  to  fetter  the  discretion  of  the  govern- 
ment by  any  such  assurances  as  those  that  were  required  from  me."  f 

The  measure  propounded  by  sir  Eobert  Peel  upon  the  Corn-Laws  was 
that  halting  between  two  opinions  which  it  was  evident  he  himself  could  not 
regard  as  a  final  settlement  of  the  question  :  "  I  did  not  then  contemplate  the 
necessity  for  further  change."  This  measure,  like  most  compromises,  required 

*  Hansard,  vol.  Ixv.  col.  1237. 

t   "  Memoirs  lij  Sir  llobeit  Peel,"  vol.  ii.  p.  101. 
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aoiuetliing  like  a  tone  of  apology  both  to  iiia  frienda  and  his  opponents.  But 
the  minister  was  on  far  aafer  ground  when  he  came  forward  with  his  great 
tiuaucial  measure.  When  he  proposed  the  renewal  of  the  property-tax  for 
the  purpose  of  sweeping  away  a  host  of  vexatious  and  embarrassing  duties 
upon  foreign  commerce,  lie  had  not  to  defy  the  opposition  of  a  great  class- 
interest  such  as  that  of  the  landed  proprietors  and  the  agriculturists.  He 
would  make  many  of  the  tax-payera  indignant,  especially  those  who  saw  in 
direct  taxation  according  to  their  means,  the  closing  of  that  door  of  escape 
from  the  general  burden  of  the  community  of  which  many  of  the  rich  could 
avail  themselves  by  parsimony  or  absenteeism.  The  ministerial  proposition 
was  a  tax  upon  all  incomes  above  1501.  a  year,  not  to  exceed  sevenpence  in  the 
pound,  for  the  limited  period  of  three  years.  The  tax,  he  said,  would  not 
only  supply  the  deficit  occasioned  by  the  excess  of  expenditure  over  revenue, 
but  would  justify  such  a  large  reduction  of  commercial  taxation  as  would, 
in  regard  to  the  expenditure  of  most  individuals,  indirectly  make  up  the  dif- 
ference that  was  taken  from  them  by  direct  taxation.  Out  of  a  tariff  of 
twelve  hundred  articles  sir  Eobert  proposed  to  reduce  the  duty  on  seven 
hundred  and  fifty.  "  We  have  sought,"  he  declared,  "  to  remove  all  ab- 
solute prohibitions  upon  the  import  of  foreign  articles,  and  we  have  endea- 
voured to  reduce  duties  which  are  so  high  as  to  be  prohibitory,  to  such  a 
scale  as  may  admit  of  fair  competition  with  domestic  produce.  In  cases 
where  that  principle  has  been  departed  from,  and  prohibitory  duties  main- 
tained, we  justify  our  departure  from  the  rule  by  the  special  circumstances 
of  the  case.  With  respect  to  raw  materials,  which  constitute  the  ele- 
ments of  our  manufactures,  our  object,  speaking  generally,  has  been  to 
reduce  the  duties  on  them  to  almost  a  nominal  amount.  In  half-manufac- 
tured articles,  which  enter  almest  as  much  as  the  raw  material  into  our 
domestic  manufacture,  we  have  reduced  the  duty  to  a  moderate  amount. 
And  with  regard  to  completely  manufactured  articles,  our  design  has  been 
to  remove  prohibition,  and  to  reduce  prohibitory  duties,  so  that  the  manu- 
factures of  foreign  countries  may  enter  into  a  fair  competition  with  our 
own."  Tliat  part  of  the  financial  measure  which  revived  the  obnoxious  war 
tax  upon  income,  with  all  its  original  inquisitorial  character,  and  its  unequal 
operation  upon  permanent  and  upon  uncertain  revenues,  was  strenuously 
opposed  in  both  Houses.  But  the  necessity  for  some  bold  measure  for  putting 
the  finances  of  the  country  upon  a  solid  foundation,  bore  down  all  opposition 
whether  in  or  out  of  parliament.  The  commercial  and  manufacturing  in- 
terests could  not  regard  the  new  tariff  with  any  feeling  but  that  of  satisfac- 
tion. The  actual  amount  of  the  seven  hundred  and  fifty  reductions  would 
not  much  exceed  a  quarter  of  a  million  sterling,  but  an  immense  number  of 
vexatious  custom-house  restrictions  were  at  once  swept  away,  and  an  example 
was  held  up  to  foreign  nations  which  sir  Eobert  Peel  believed  would 
ultimately  prevail.  The  agriculturists  were  in  a  fearful  state  of  alarm. 
Salted  and  fresh  meat,  oxen,  sheep,  and  cows,  were  to  be  admitted  at  reduced 
rates  of  duty.  There  was  a  wide-spread  panic,  raised  upon  prophecies  that 
n  would  be  impossible  to  compete  with  the  foreign  grazier  ;  that  meat  would 
oe  reduced  to  threepence  per  pound  ;  and  that  all  who  had  stock  had  better 
eell  it  as  fast  as  possible.  This  senseless  alarm,  which  we  can  laugh  at  in 
1862,  was  only  a  foretas-te  of  the  terror  which  would  prevail  when  a  bolder 
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approach  should  be  made  to  thoae  principles  of  free  trade  which,  during  the 
twenty  years  before  sir  Eobert  Peel's  opening  administratioa,  had  been 
slowly  advancing,  and  which  in  the  succeeding  twenty  years  have  changed  the 
whole  character  of  English  industry,  giving  an  impulse  to  every  employment 
of  capital  and  labour  beyond  what  the  most  sanguine  of  economists  could  have 
contemplated  as  so  immediate  and  so  permanent  a  result  of  legislation.  After 
many  debates  in  both  Houses,  the  financial  propositions  of  sir  Eobert  Peel 
were  carried  with  little  alteration.  The  governmeni;  had  done  something  in 
its  advance  towards  a  sound  commercial  policy  ;  it  had  done  nothing,  as  some 
had  expected,  to  go  back  to  antiquated  principles,  or  to  halt  altogether  on 
the  road  of  improvement. 

Whilst  the  House  of  Commons  was  in  committee  on  the  Income  Tax 
Bill,  its  attention  was  diverted  from  the  minute  details  involved  in  its  nume- 
rous clauses  by  the  presentation  of  a  very  remarkable  petition.  On  the 
2nd  of  May  a  long  procession  of  working  men,  escorting  sixteen  of  their 
number  bearing  a  heavy  burden,  entered  the  lobby  of  the  House  of  Com- 
mons. The  load  which  required  for  its  support  this  aggregate  amount  of 
human  strength  was  a  petition,  signed,  it  was  alleged,  by  three  millions  of 
people.  The  document  was  too  large  to  pass  through  the  folding  doors  of  the 
House  of  Commons,  and  it  was  necessary  to  unroll  it  to  carry  it  into  the 
House.  When  unrolled  it  spread  over  a  great  part  of  the  floor,  and  rose 
above  the  level  of  the  Table.  The  petition  set  forth  many  evils  of  which  the 
petitioners  complained,  and  they  demanded  that  the  House  of  Commons  "  do 
immediately  without  alteration,  deduction,  or  addition,  pass  into  a  law  the 
document  entitled  '  The  People's  Charter.'  "  Mr.  Thomas  Buncombe  pre- 
sented the  petition,  and  the  next  day  he  moved  that  the  petitioners  should 
be  heard  at  the  bar  of  the  House  in  support  of  their  allegations.  The 
debate  on  this  occasion  was  interesting.  Probably  its  greatest  interest  was 
a  speech  of  ]\Ir.  Macaulay.  Of  the  six  points  of  the  Charter,  he  said,  there 
was  one  for  which  he  had  voted — the  ballot — and  he  saw  no  reason  to  change 
his  opinion  on  that  subject.  There  was  another  point  of  which  he  decidedly 
approved — the  abolition  of  the  pecuniary  qualification  for  members  of  that 
House.  He  differed  from  the  Chartists  in  their  demand  for  annual  parlia- 
ments, as  he  diifered  also  as  to  the  expediency  of  paying  representatives  of  the 
people,  and  of  dividing  the  country  into  electoral  districts.  He  did  not 
consider  these  matters  as  vital.  They  were  subordinate  questions  when 
compared  with  that  one  question  which  still  remained  to  be  considered. 
"  The  essence  of  the  Charter  is  Universal  Sufirage.  If  you  withhold  that,  it 
matters  not  very  much  what  else  you  grant.     If  you  grant  that,  it  matters 

not  at  all  what  else  you  withhold.   If  you  grant  that  the  country  is  lost 

My  firm  conviction  is,  that  in  our  country  universal  sufi'rage  is  incompatible, 
not  with  this  or  that  form  of  government,  but  with  all  forms  of  government, 
and  with  everything  for  the  sake  of  which  forms  of  government  exist ;  that 
it  is  incompatible  with  property,  and  that  it  is  consequently  incompatible 
with  civilization."*  The  motion  of  Mr.  Duncombe  was  rejected  by  two 
hundred  and  eighty-seven  votes  to  forty-nine. 

It  was  in  this  Session  that,  after  considerable  debate  in  both  Houses,  lord 

•     '  MacauIay'B  Speeches,"  p.  256. 
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Ashlev'a  bill  for  restraining  the  employment  of  women  and  eliildren  in  mines 
and  collieries  was  passed.*     In  this  Session  important  alterations  were  made 
in  the  constitution  of  Courts  of  Bankruptcy.      Tlie  Court  of  Eeview  was 
formed  of  one  judge  instead  of  three  judges  ;  and  District  Courts  of  Bank- 
ruptcy were  establislied.     Tiiis  amendment  of  the  Bankruptcy  Law  was  intro- 
duced by  the  Chancellor,  lord  Lyndhurst.     Whilst  parliament  was  sitting, 
two  infamous  assaults  were  made  upon  the  person  of  the  Sovereign.     On 
the  30th  of  May  John  Francis,  a  young  man  under  twenty  years  of  age,  fired 
a  pistol  at  the  Queen  as  she  was  returning  to  Buckingham  Palace  'down 
Constitution  Hill,  in  a  barouche  and  four,  accompanied  by  Prince  Albert. 
Some  rumour  of  the  intended  attempt  upon  the  Queen's  life  had  previously* 
reached  the  Palace.     Her  Majesty,  thinking  of  others  rather  than  of  herself, 
desired  that  none  of  the  ladies  in  waiting  should  accompany  her  in  her  ride! 
which  she  would  not  forego  for  ambiguous  threats  that  had  reached  the  ears 
of  the  police.     Francis,  who  had  been  immediately  seized,  was  found  guilty 
of  high  treason,  and  received  the  usual  capital  sentence,  which  on  the  2nd 
of  July  was  commuted  into  transportation  for  life.     On  the  3rd  of  July  a 
deformed  youth,  named  John   William   Bean,   presented   a   pistol   at   her 
Majesty,  but   being  seized  by  a   bystander  was  prevented  firing  it.      Tho 
niode  in  which  the  legislature  dealt  with  offences  of  this  nature  was  com- 
pletely  successful  in   putting  an  end  to  attempts  which  were  odious  and 
contemptible,  having  their  origin  in  no  feelings  of  public  or  private  grievance 
but  were  the  results  most  probably,  in  each  of  the  three  cases  which  had 
shocked  the  public  feeling,  of  a  distempered  imagination  producin.^  a  morbid 
desire  for  notoriety.     On  the  12th  of  July  sir  Eobert  Peel  brou-ht  m  a  bill 
tor  the  better  protection  of  the  Queen's  person.     He  proposed  that  any  party 
not  actually  designing  to  take  away  the  Queen's  life,  but  intending  to  hurt 
her  or  alarm  her,  should  be  subject  to  transportation  for  a  term  not  exceeding 
seven  years  ;  but  that  there  should  also  be  another  punishment,  more  suitable 
to  the  offence  and  more  calculated  to  repress  it— a  discretionary  power  of 
imprisonment  with  authority  to  inflict  personal  chastisement.      What  we 
have  to  guard  against,  said  sir  Eobert  Peel,  is  not  any  traitorous  attempt 
against  the  peace  of  the  nation  by  conspiring  to  take  away  the  life  of  the 
Sovereign,  but  it  is  the  folly  or  malignity  of  wretches  who  are  guilty  of  acts 
prompted   by  motives  which  are  scarcely  assignable.     The  bill  was  rapidly 
passed  through  all  its  stages  in  both  Houses. 

On  the  ^  12th  of  August  her  Majesty  prorogued  parliament  in  person 
ihe  Queens  Speech  necessarily  adverted  to  the  great  financial  and  com- 
mercial measures  of  the  Session,  and  expressed  a  trust  that  tliere  were  indica- 
tions of  a  recovery  from  that  depression  which  had  affected  many  branches 
of  manufacturing  industry. 

In  the  debate  at  the  conclusion  of  the  Session— a  debate  which  was  truly 
a  passage-at-arms  between  lord  Palmcrston  and  sir  Robert  Peel— the  Prime 
Minister  said,  that  the  non-ratification  of  treaties  by  France,  and  her  delay 
in  admitting  our  just  claims,  had  been  the  consequences  of  that  alienation 
that  irritable  feeling,  which  either  through  the  fault  or  the  misfortune  of  the 
noble  lord  (Palmerston)  had  been  the  result  of  his  foreign  policy.     "  This 

„„„  *  See  Ante,  p.  395. 
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country,"  said  sir  Eobert  Peel,  "  has  no  feeling  of  hostility  towards  France. 
It  was  but  the  other  day  that  we  heard  of  the  lamentable  death  of  the  duke 
of  Orleans,  the  heir  to  the  throne  of  France,  with  deep  and  universal  regret 
and  sympathy."  *  The  duke  of  Orleans  was  thrown  from  his  carriage  and 
killed  on  the  13th  of  July.  Twenty  years  ago,  so  different  was  the  mode  of 
transmitting  intellife'ence  fjpom  one  country  to  the  other,  that  the  news  of 
this  event  reached  London  by  pigeon-carriers  on  the  morning  of  the  14th.t 
The  foreign  policy  of  the  British  government  was  chiefly  intrusted  by  sir 
Robert  Peel  to  lord  Aberdeen.  M.  Guizot  has  said  of  this  able  and  honest 
member  of  the  Cabinet: — "Like  Peel,  he  desired  that  peace  and  justice 
should  prevail  in  the  mutual  relations  of  States : — better  than  any  one  else, 
he  knew  how  to  discern  and  accept  their  conditions,  and  to  employ  only 
those  means  and  that  language  which  were  calculated  to  secure  their  pre- 
dominance, and  by  inspiring  the  men  with  whom  he  treated  with  confidence 
in  his  moderation  and  equity,  he  disposed  them  to  deal  with  him  in  the  same 
spirit."  J  In  the  debate  of  the  14th  of  August,  sir  Eobert  Peel  said,  "  We 
have  no  hostile,  no  irritable  feeling  towards  France,  neither  have  we  any 
fear ;  we  are  too  proud,  too  conscious  of  our  own  strength,  to  regard  the 
power  of  France  with  apprehension  ;  but  we  deprecate,  for  the  interests  of 
humanity,  the  interruption  of  friendly  relations  with  that  country."  §  The 
Count  de  Jamac,  who  succeeded  M.  Guizot  in  his  embassy  to  England,  had 
an  interview  with  sir  Eobert  Peel  at  this  period,  at  which  "  in  spite  of  his 
habitual  reserve  and  laconicism,"  the  Prime  Minister  strongly  expressed  his 
opinion  upon  the  temper  of  the  French  government :  "  The  recent  policy  of 
France  has  eutirely  alienated  from  you  the  party  which  sustains  me.  No 
one  more  often  than  myself  has  testified  from  its  origiu  my  respect  and  con- 
fidence for  the  actual  government  of  France.  I  have  supported  it  from  the 
beginning  with  all  ray  power  against  the  convictions  and  antipathies  of  a 
great  nuinbt-r  of  my  partizans.  I  have  never  endeavoured  to  impede  its 
march  or  augment  its  difficulties.  But  never  have  I  foreseen  that  our  rela- 
tions would  be  placed  in  such  a  situation  as  I  find  them  in  to-day." 
Who,  says  Count  Jamac,  shall  fathom  the  depth  of  popular  credulity  ? 
At  this  epoch  Louis  Philippe  and  his  government  were  seriously  accused  of 
excessive  condescension  towards  England,  and  sir  Robert  Peel  and  lord 
Aberdeen  escaped  not  the  reproach  of  extreme  complaisance  towards 
France.  || 

It  was  in  this  year  that  lord  Ashburton,  having  proceeded  to  the  United 
States  as  a  Special  Commissioner,  concluded  a  treaty  which  settled  the  ques- 
tion as  to  the  boundary  between  Canada  and  the  state  of  Maine.  Sir  Robert 
Peel,  at  the  commencement  of  the  Session  of  1843,  declared  that  the  treaty 
which  lord  Ashburton  had  concluded  at  Washington  in  August  1842,  esta- 
blished such  a  division  of  the  disputed  district  as  secured  our  British  posses- 
.sious  in  North  America,  and  at  the  same  time  preserved  our  military 
communication  intact.    Subsequent  circumstances  have  manifested  that  these 

*  HaDBSid,  vol.  Ixv.  col.  1281. 

+  See  Raikes's  '*  Memoirs,"  vol.  iv.  p.  208. 

t  "  Memoirs  of  Sir  Robert  Peel,"  p.  145. 
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results  were  not  altogether  obtained  by  what  lord  Palmeraton  called  "  the 
Ashburton  Capitulation."  • 

On  the  day  after  the  prorogation  of  Parliament  a  proclamation  by  the  Queen 
was  issued,  setting  forth  that  in  divers  parts  of  Great  Britain  multitudes  of 
lawless  and  disorderly  persons  had  assembled  and  with  force  and  violence  had 
entered  into  mines,  mills,  and  manufactories,  and  by  threats  and  intimidation 
had  prevented  those  employed  from  following  their  usual  occupation.     The 
distress  in  the  manufacturing   districts   had  been  most  severe  for  a  con- 
siderable time.     Many  employers  had  failed  ;  mills  were  shut  up ;  the  poor- 
rates  were  enormously  increased ;  and  Government  was  called  upon  to  supply 
that  aid  for  the  relief  of  the  distress  which  was  beyond  the  management  of 
local  administrators  of  the  Poor-Law.     The  working  people  upon  the  whole 
bore  their  privations  with  patience  and  fortitude ;  but  in  many  places  the 
Chartists  were  busy  stirring  them  up   to  demand   higher  wages   than   the 
capitalists  could  afford  out  of  their  reduced  means,  although  the  workmen 
perfectly  well  knew  that  their  employers  were  fast  sinking  into  ruin.     Strikes 
were  unavailing ;  and  then  came  riots.  Sir  James  Graham,  the  Home  Secretary 
encountered  the  crisis  with  decision  and  firmness.     The  system  of  railroads 
had  enabled  him  to  send  troops  rapidly  to  any  scene  of  outrage,  and  their 
appearance  was  sufficient  in  any  case  to  effect  the  restoration  of  tranquillity 
without  a  repetition  of  such  sauguinary  collisions  as  those  of  Manchester  and 
Bristol  at  a  past  time.     Some  of  the  more  dangerous  Chartists,  amongst 
whom  was  Feargus  O'Connor,  were  held  to  bail,  and  during  the  first  fortnight 
of  October  Special  Commissions  sat  at  Stafford,  at  Chester,  and  at  Liverpool 
for  the  trial  of  persons  accused  of  riots  and  political  offences,  a  great  number  of 
whom  were  convicted  and  sentenced  either  to  transportation  or  to  various 
terms  of  imprisonment. 

When  parliament  met  on  the  2nd  of  February,  1843,  the  government 
had  few  subjects  for  exultation,  which  were  not  more  than  counter-balanced 
by  circumstances  calculated  to  weaken  the  confidence  of  the  country  if  not 
to  inspire  distrust  and  alarm.  The  treaty  with  the  United  States,  the  con- 
clusion of  the  war  with  China,  the  final  success  of  military  operations  in 
Afghanistan,  were  the  favourable  topics  of  the  royal  speech  delivered  bv 
Commission.  The  diminished  receipt  from  some  of  the  ordinary  sources  of 
revenue,  which  it  was  acknowledged  must  be  attributed  to  reduced  consump- 
tion caused  by  depression  of  the  manufacturing  industry  of  the  country  was 
a  most  significant  index  of  the  continuance  of  that  depression  which  a  few 
months  before  had  produced  serious  violations  of  the  public  peace.  There 
was  no  Amendment  proposed  to  the  Address.  But  very  little  time  was 
suffered  to  elapse  before  the  one  great  cause  assigned  for  the  stagnation  of 
commerce,  for  the  languor  of  manufacturing  industry,  for  men  working  at 
half-time  or  wholly  unemployed,  was  rung  into  the  ears  of  the  minister  in 
parliament.  That  cause  had  been  most  effectually  proclaimed  throu<^hout  the 
country  by  a  body  of  agitators  more  powerful  in  their  wealth,  their  social  posi- 
tion, their  talents,  and  their  perseverance,  than  had  ever  before  been  banded 
together  to  force  upon  an  unwilling  legislature  a  great  mtasure  of  fiefcrm. 

*  The  boundary  ag  fiaally  agreed  upon  by  the  Treatv  of  1842,  is  fully  stated  in  the  "  Endi.h 
Cyclopffidia,"  art.  Canada,  coL  276.  =~v<:u  m  vue     jjngiwD 
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Against  this  dreaded  Reform  was  arrayed  a  bo  less  powerful  coinbination  of 
the  noble  and  the  exclusive  classes,  hounded  on  by  orators  and  writers  who 
took  their  stand  upon  the  wisdom  of  their  forefathers,  and  despised  all 
opinions  founded  upon  increasing  knowledge.  On  the  13th  of  February 
lord  Howick  moved  for  a  Committee  to  consider  so  much  of  her  Majesty's 
Speech  as  referred  to  that  depression  of  the  manufacturing  interest  of  the 
country  which  had  so  long  prevailed.  The  debate  was  continued  for  five 
nights.  It  was  on  the  fifth  night  that  Mr.  Cobden  uttered  one  of  those 
harangues  which,  making  no  pretensions  to  be  eloquent,  extorted  conviction 
from  a  few,  and  respect  from  many,  by  their  strong  common  sense,  their 
logical  array  of  facts,  and  their  utter  contempt  for  the  conventionalities  of 
party.  It  is  time,  he  said,  to  give  up  bandying  the  terms  Whig  and 
Tory  about  from  one  side  of  the  House  to  the  other,  and  engage  in  a  serious 
inquiry  into  the  condition  of  the  country "  I  tell  the  right  honour- 
able baronet  that  I,  for  one,  care  nothing  for  Whigs  or  Tories  ;  I  have  said 
that  I  never  will  help  to  bring  back  the  Whigs  ;  but  I  tell  him  that  the  whole 
responsibility  of  the  lamentable  and  dangerous  state  of  the  country  rests 
with  him."  At  the  close  of  Mr.  Cobden's  speech  sir  Eobert  Peel  rose  with 
manifest  emotion,  and  said,  "  the  honourable  gentleman  has  stated  here  very 
emphatically,  what  he  has  more  than  once  stated  at  the  Conferences  of  the 
Anti-Corn-Law  League,  that  he  holds  me  individually — individually  respon- 
sible for  the  distress  and  suffering  of  the  country ;  that  he  holds  me  per- 
sonally responsible  ;  but  be  the  consequences  of  those  insinuations  what  they 
may,  never  will  I  be  influenced  by  menaces  either  in  this  House  or  out  of 

this  House,  to  adopt  a  course  which  I  consider "     The  minister  was 

unable  to  complete  his  sentence.  Mr.  Cobden  denied  that  he  had  said  that 
he  held  sir  Eobert  Peel  personally  responsible.  "  Tou  did !"  was  the  cry 
from  the  ministerial  benches ;  "  Tou  did !"  said  sir  Eobert  Peel.  It  was 
some  time  before  the  orator,  usually  so  calm  and  unimpassioned,  could  shake 
ofi'  this  sensitiveness,  to  which  the  term  extraordinary  might  be  applied,  if  it 
had  not  been  associated  with  a  lamentable  event  that  had  occurred  on  the 
previous  21st  of  January.  On  that  day  Mr.  Drummond,  private  Secretary 
of  the  Minister,  was  shot  by  a  Scotchman  of  the  name  of  Mac  Naughten,  who 
had  come  to  London  brooding  over  some  supposed  ofiicial  injury,  and  had 
mistaken  Mr.  Drummond  for  air  Eobert  Peel.  There  was  no  political  motive 
in  this  act ;  the  man  upon  his  subsequent  trial  was  shown  to  be  a  maniac. 
But  it  produced  a  deep  impression  on  the  mind  of  sir  Eobert  Peel ;  and  when 
Mr.  Cobden  held  him  individually  responsible  for  the  state  of  the  country, 
he  considered  that  the  words  were  an  incentive  to  assassination.  This  extra- 
ordinary scene  was  concluded  by  Mr.  Cobden  disclaiming,  amidst  repeated 
interruptions,  the  meaning  which  had  been  ascribed  to  his  words.  He 
declared  that  in  what  he  stated  he  intended  to  throw  the  responsibility  of 
his  measures  upon  the  right  honourable  baronet  as  the  head  ot  the  govern- 
ment, and  in  using  the  word  individually  he  used  it  as  the  minister  himself 
used  the  first  pronoun  vvhen  he  said  "  I  passed  the  tarifi",  and  you  supported 
me."  The  construction  which  Mr.  Cobden  had  put  upon  the  language  he 
employed  was  accepted  by  sir  Eobert  Peel.  But,  ■•^ays  his  biographer,  "  he 
accepted  the  explanation  coldly,  and  still  maintained  an  air  of  reserved 
distrust."     M.  Guizot  adds,  "  Who  can  tell  how  much  fatal  poison  may  be 
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containt'd  iu  words  uttered  without  any  evil  design  ? "  He  repeats  a 
sentiment  which  was  expressed  in  a  speech  by  Mr.  Eoebuck :  "  I  ask  the 
honourable  member  if  he  did  not  see  the  danger  of  such  language  ?  Passion 
does  sometimes  destroy  people's  judgment."  The  motion  of  lord  Howick 
was  finally  rejected  by  a  majority  of  a  hundred  and  fifteen. 

If  the  Corn-Laws  were  not  on  the  point  of  being  repealed,  it  was  not  for 
the  want  of  perseverance  in  their  parliamentary  opposers.  The  general 
subject  was  directly  and  indirectly  brought  forward  again  and  again ;  but  ol 
each  occasion  a  large  majority  asserted  the  principle  of  protection.  At  the 
close  of  one  debate,  which  had  lasted  five  nights  upon  a  motion  by  Mr. 
Villiers,  Mr.  Cobden  declared  that  whatever  might  be  the  fate  of  the  motion 
•t  would  not  have  the  slightest  effect  upon  the  progress  of  public  opinion  on 
this  subject.  The  League  would  go  on  as  it  had  hitherto  done,  and  if  there 
were  any  force  in  truth  and  justice,  it  would  go  on  to  an  ultimate  and  not 
distant  triumph.  The  landed  and  agricultural  interests  were  so  much  alarmed 
by  what  they  considered  the  coquettings  of  the  government  with  free-trade 
that  when  lord  Stanley,  as  Secretary  for  the  Colonies,  proposed  to  impose  a 
duty  only  of  three  shillings  per  quarter  upon  wheat  imported  from  Canada, 
the  more  sensitive  of  the  party  shrieked  out  their  horror  of  the  Canadian 
Corn-bill  as  a  free-trade  measure.  They  were  not  soothed  when  they  were 
told  by  Mr.  T.  Duncombe  that  "  between  their  pledges  to  their  constituents, 
their  attachment  to  the  government,  and  their  antipathy  to  the  "Whigs,  they 
were  in  a  most  unpleasant  predicament.  They  smelt  a  rat ;  it  was  in  the 
Canadian  Corn-bill."  *  Skirmishes  such  as  these  occupied  much  of  the  time 
of  the  House  during  this  Session.  The  Canadian  Corn-bill  passed — the  one 
practical  move  towards  a  great  change  of  policy,  although  its  supporters  did 
not  clearly  see  where  their  steps  were  tending. 

Important  as  was  the  question  of  the  repeal  of  the  Corn-Laws  with 
reference  to  the  condition  of  the  great  bulk  of  the  people,  there  were  legisla- 
tors who  could  take  a  wider  view  of  the  circumstances  of  the  country  than  was 
implied  in  the  one  prevailing  cry  of  Cheap  Bread.  On  the  6th  of  April  Mr. 
Charles  BuUer  moved  an  Address  to  the  Queen  on  the  subject  of  Systematic 
Colonization.  His  speech  was  a  most  able  and  comprehensive  exposition  of 
his  belief  that  there  was  a  permanent  cause  of  the  depression  of  industry,  and 
the  suffering  of  the  people,  in  the  constant  accumulation  of  capital  and  the 
constant  increase  of  popdation  within  the  same  restricted  field  of  employment. 
He  proposed  Colonization  as  a  means  of  remedying  the  competition  both  of 
Capital  and  Labour  in  this  restricted  field.  He  stated  that  Emigration  had 
promised  to  be  of  little  service  until  Mr.  Wakefield  propounded  the  theory 
of  Colonization  that  goes  by  his  name.  The  great  principles  of  that  theory- 
were,  the  sale  of  colonial  land,  and  the  expenditure  of  the  proceeds  in  carrying 
out  labourers.  The  government  opposed  Mr.  Buller's  motion,  upon  the  plea 
that  it  would  raise  false  hopes  in  the  public  mind.  Mr.  Buller  withdrew  his 
proposal,  but  it  was  clear  that,  with  or  without  an  official  inquiry,  new  princi- 
ples of  colonization  would  gradually  take  root  and  finally  produce,  in  con- 
currence with  the  rapid  development  of  the  resources  of  a  vast  colonial 
empire,   that   refuge   for  a  surplus   population  which   has  been  attended 

*  Haneard,  vol.  Ixix.  col.  945. 
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with  such  beneficial  results  upon  our   domestic   condition  in  the   present 
generation. 

At  the  beginning  of  May  the  agitation  in  Ireland  for  the  Eepeal  of  the 
Union  had  become  sufficiently  formidable  to  make  a  declaration  of  the  inten- 
tions of  the  government  a  matter  of  imperative  necessity.  In  the  House  of 
Lords  the  duke  of  Wellington,  and  in  the  House  of  Commons  sir  Eobert 
Peel,  expressed  a  determination  to  abide  by  the  principle  of  the  joint  Address 
of  both  Houses  in  1834 — "  to  maintain  unimpaired  and  undisturbed  the 
legislative  union  between  Great  Britain  and  Ireland."  Sir  Eobert  Peel  said 
that  the  executive  government  would  rely  as  long  as  possible  on  the  ordinary 
powers  which  the  law  and  constitution  gave  them  ;  but  that  if  the  necessity 
for  increased  authority  should  arise,  they  would  not  hesitate  for  a  moment  to 
appeal  to  Parliament  for  additional  powers.  He  added,  "  I  am  also  prepared 
to  make,  in  my  place  here,  the  declaration  which  was  made,  and  nobly  made, 
by  lord  Althorp,  that  deprecating  as  I  do  all  war,  but  above  all  civil  war,  yet 
there  is  no  alternative  which  I  do  not  think  preferable  to  the  dismember- 
ment of  this  empire."  *  It  was  certainly  time  that  the  government  should 
speak  out.  In  January,  at  the  weekly  meeting  of  the  Eepeal  Association,  Mr. 
O'Connell  announced  that  "  1843  is  and  shall  be  the  great  Eepeal  year."  He 
abstained  from  attendance  in  Parliament  to  devote  himself  to  that  system 
of  political  agitation  which  continued  to  arrest  the  removal  of  social  evils  till 
their  overwhelming  magnitude  was  fully  manifested  in  the  great  collapse  of 
the  existing  relations  of  landlord  and  tenant.  The  abuse  of  the  right  of 
property  in  land  had  long  rendered  the  condition  of  the  Irish  peasantry 
inferior  to  that  of  any  other  peasantry  in  Europe.  The  organization  for 
Eepeal  which  Mr.  O'Connell  had  accomplished  was  to  be  supported  and 
extended  by  the  means  of  a  universal  subscription.  The  members  of  the 
Eepeal  Association  were  to  subscribe  twenty  shillings  a  year,  but  throughout 
the  country  there  were  to  be  associate  subscribers  :>f  a  shilling  each,  with  a 
machinery  of  inspectors,  wardens,  and  collectors.  This  great  sinew  of  war 
thus  compelled  from  a  starving  population  was  known  as  the  "  Eent."  With 
most  Englishmen  there  was  not  an  utter  forgetfulness  of  some  benefits  for  his 
countrymen  which  O'Connell  had  worked  out  by  his  eloquence  and  his  per- 
severance. But  much  of  their  respect  had  passed  into  a  profound  contempt 
for  the  unscrupulous  agitator,  which  those  who  could  pretty  accurately  read 
the  public  sentiment  embodied  in  such  graphic  representations  as  that  of 
"  The  Irish  Ogre  fattening  on  the  finest  pisantry."  t  Vast  assemblies  of  the 
people  were  exultingly  called  by  the  great  demagogue, "  Monster  Meetings." 
He  addressed  thirty  thousand  people  at  Trim  on  the  16th  of  March,  and 
referred  to  the  physical  force  by  which  he  was  surrounded  as  something  much 
more  efi'ectual  than  idle  petitioning  of  Parliament.  Through  the  summer 
meetiugs  of  this  nature  were  held  in  various  parts  of  Ireland,  where  the 
same  inflammatory  language  was  repeated  by  laymen  and  priests  with 
increasing  vehemence.  Father  Matbew  had  been  working  a  vast  change  in 
the  habits  of  many  of  the  Irish  by  the  great  Temperance  movement,  of  which 
he  was  an  honest  and  zealous  leader.  But  O'Connell  adroitly  adopted  the 
Teetotalers  aa  the  Eepealers  upon  whom  rested  the  hope  of  sweeping  away 
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Saxon  domination.  On  the  15th  of  August  there  was  an  assembly  of  whiib 
the  lowest  estimate  of  the  number  was  half  a  million  of  people.  During  the 
previous  night,  and  from  the  break  of  day,  the  people  had  been  marching  from 
all  points  to  the  Hill  of  Tara,  where  the  ancient  kings  of  Ireland  had  been 
elected.  A  sort  of  crown  was  prepared  which  the  Liberator  was  there  to  put 
on,  and  to  declare  to  his  people  that  the  day  was  come  when  they  should  no 
longer  be  slaves, — when  the  land  should  overflow  with  plenty,  and  every  one 
should  hold  his  half-acre  with  fixity  of  tenure,  and  out  of  its  produce  main- 
tain his  portion  of  a  constantly  increasing  population.  When  the  Parliament 
was  prorogued  on  the  2'tth  of  August,  the  Queen  in  lier  Speech  noticed  these 
persevering  efforts  to  stir  up  discontent  and  disaifection ;  and  expressed  her 
earnest  desire  to  administer  the  government  of  Ireland  in  a  spirit  of  strict 
justice  and  impartiality,  and  to  effect  such  amendments  in  the  existing  laws 
as  might  improve  the  social  condition  and  develope  the  resources  of  that 
country.  But  she  also  expressed  her  firm  determination  to  maintain  the 
legislative  union.  Eelying  on  the  good  sense  and  patriotism  of  the  people, 
the  Queen  called  upon  those  who  had  influence  and  authority  in  Ireland  to 
discourage  a  system  of  pernicious  agitation.  This  moderate  declaration  of 
the  government  was  pronounced  by  O'Connell  to  be  "an  excess  of  impudence 
and  stupidity  combined."  His  dangerous  career  was  coming  to  an  end.  A 
meeting  had  been  announced  for  the  8th  of  October  at  Clontarf,  near  Dublin. 
On  the  7th  a  proclamation  was  agreed  to  by  the  Privy  Council  at  Dublin, 
which,  referring  to  the  seditious  language  used  at  the  monster  meetings, 
declared  the  proposed  assembly  to  be  illegal.  The  demagogue  was  at  once 
tamed.  He  called  the  Repeal  Association  together ;  and  it  was  agreed  that 
no  meeting  at  Clontarf  should  take  place.  On  the  14th  Mr.  O'Connell 
and  his  principal  associates  were  arrested  on  charges  of  conspiracy,  sedition, 
and  unlawful  assembling.  The  accused  were  admitted  to  bail ;  and  after 
various  pretexts  for  legal  delays  of  which  they  availed  themselves,  it  was 
finally  determined  that  their  trial  should  take  place  on  the  15th  of  January, 
1844. 

At  the  prorogation  of  Parliament  the  Speaker  addressed  these  words  to 
her  Majesty,  upon  a  subject  of  great  and  permanent  interest :  "  We  have 
witnessed,  with  deep  concern,  the  unhappy  divisions  which  have  occurred  iu 
the  Church  of  Scotland,  and  which  have  led  to  the  secession  of  many  of  her 
most  valued  ministers.  We  have  endeavoured,  we  trust  successfully,  to  heal 
those  divisions,  and  to  restore  peace  to  an  establishment  which  is  fraught 
with  such  inestimable  blessings  to  the  inhabitants  of  that  part  of  the  United 
Kingdom."  The  "  unhappy  divisions "  of  the  Scotch  Church  had  been 
maturing  for  nine  years,  till,  in  1843,  the  event  occurred  which  is  known  as 
"  The  Disruption."  In  1834  the  difierences  which  had  existed  for  more 
than  a  century  between  the  supporters  of  lay  patronage,  long  known  as  the 
"  Moderates,"  and  the  opposers  of  lay  patronage,  then  recently  termed  "  Non- 
Intrusionists,"  assumed  a  more  important  character  than  that  of  a  war  of 
pamphlets,  by  the  Anti-patronage  party  obtaining  a  majority  in  the  General 
Assembly,  and  passing  a  measure  known  as  the  Veto  Act.  The  object  of 
this  Act  was  to  make  it  a  law  of  the  Church  that  no  presentee  to  a  benefice 
was  to  be  held  fit  to  be  ordained  as  minister  of  a  parish  unless  he  were 
acceptable  to  a  majority  of  the  parishioners.     The  mode  of  collecting  t!>e 
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opinions  of  a  congregatiou  was  this  :  The  Presbytery,  when  a  presentee 
laid  his  presentation  before  them,  appointed  him  to  preach  twice  in  the 
church,  and  they  also  appointed  a  day  for  "  moderating  in  a  call,"  or,  in 
other  words,  for  receiving  dissents.  If  a  majority  of  the  male  heads  of 
families  in  communion  with  the  church  dissented,  the  presentee  was  rejected 
as  an  unfit  person.  In  1839  the  question  of  a  presentation  to  the  parish  oi 
Auchterarder,  in  Perthshire,  which  had  been  agitated  in  the  ecclesiastical 
courts,  where  the  decision  of  the  Presbytery  against  the  presentation  was 
confirmed,  was  finally  decided  on  appeal  in  the  House  of  Lords  against  the 
Presbytery.  There  was  another  case,  that  of  Strathbogie,  in  which  tiiis  im- 
portant question  was  agitated  under  somewhat  different  circumstances,  but  in 
which  the  decisions  of  the  ecclesiastical  and  civil  courts  were  also  at  variance. 
The  formal  disruption  of  the  Scotch  Church  took  place  at  the  meeting  of  the 
General  Assembly  on  the  18th  of  May,  1843 ;  when,  before  the  roll  of 
members  was  made  up.  Dr.  Welsh,  who  had  been  Moderator  of  the  preceding 
Assembly,  read  a  protest  against  the  constitution  of  the  Assembly  signed  by 
120  ministers  and  73  lay  elders.  Those  who  had  signed  the  protest  and 
their  adherents  then  left  the  Assembly  in  a  body,  and  constituted  in  another 
place  "  The  General  Assembly  of  the  Free  Church  of  Scotland."  Of  this 
Assembly  Dr.  Chalmers  was  chosen  as  Moderator.  On  the  23rd  of  May 
the  disruption  was  completed,  by  the  seceders  and  many  other  clergymen 
who  were  members  of  the  Assembly  signing  "  An  Act  of  Separation  and 
Deed  of  Demission,"  which  completely  cut  them  off  from  the  benefits  as  well 
as  burdens  of  the  Establishment.  "  Whatever  previous  differences  of  opinion 
esisted,  and  whatever  objections  there  were  to  a  body  such  as  the  General 
Assembly  of  the  Church  of  Scotland,  entitled  to  legislate  and  adjudicate  for 
its  own  interest  and  according  to  its  own  feelings,  being  exempt  from  the  con- 
trol of  the  courts  of  law,  the  sacrifice  of  emolument  and  station  thus  made 
elicited  general  respect  and  sympathy,  and  was  creditable  to  the  sincerity  ol 
those  who  made  it."  *  The  intervention  of  the  legislature  by  passing  "  An 
Act  to  remove  doubts  respecting  the  admission  of  Ministers  to  benefices  " 
presents  one  of  many  examples  of  the  difficulty  of  legislating  for  unity  in 
ecclesiastical  establishments  when  conscientious  scruples  lead  to  separation. 
The  Pree  Church  pursued  its  course  perfectly  indifferent  to  the  operation  ot 
a  measure  which  was  expected  "  to  restore  religious  peace  in  Scotland." 
That  peace  was  best  promoted  by  leaving  a  people  keenly  alive  to  all  questions 
of  religious  liberty  to  follow  the  impulses  of  their  own  feelings,  in  making  an 
adequate  provision  throughout  the  land  for  a  zealous  and  able  body  of 
ministers  chosen  and  supported  upon  the  voluntary  principle.  It  may  be 
mentioned  that  there  was  a  secession  from  the  Church  of  Scotland  a  century 
before  the  great  difference  which  resulted  in  the  Veto  of  1834.  This 
seceding  body  was  called  the  "  United  Secession  Church."  There  was  a 
smaller  body  of  seceders  in  the  middle  of  the  last  century  who  formed  the 
"  Kelief  Church."  In  1847  these  two  bodies  coalesced  and  became  the 
"  United  Presbyterian  Church."  They  now  constitute  a  most  extensive 
organization,  comprising  nearly  a  fourth  of  the  congregations  of  Scotland. 
An  important  statute  affecting  the  Church  of  England  was  passed  in  tht 
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sfssiou  of  1S43.  It  was  an  Act  for  increasing  tlie  means  of  spiritual 
instruction  in  populous  parishes,  by  making  a  portion  of  the  revenues  of  the 
Church  available  for  the  endowment  of  additional  ministers.  The  Ecclesi- 
astical Commissioners  for  England  were  empowered  to  borrow  600,OOOZ.  from 
the  governors  of  Queen  Anne's  Bounty  for  the  purpose  of  forming  districts 
for  spiritual  purposes  in  populous  parishes  with  the  consent  of  the  bishop  of 
the  diocese,  each  such  district  to  be  permanently  endowed  and  to  become  a 
new  parish  upon  a  new  church  being  consecrated.  The  patronage  of  such 
new  districts  or  parishes  might  be  conferred,  either  in  perpetuity  or  for  one 
or  more  nominations,  on  any  person  or  persons  contributing  to  the  permanent 
endowment  of  the  minister  or  toward  providing  a  church  or  chapel  for  the  use 
of  the  inhabitants.  The  vast  extension  of  church-building  in  this  country, 
beyond  the  precedent  of  any  former  time,  may  to  a  considerable  extent  be 
attributed  to  this  brief  but  important  enactment. 

The  Annalist  of  1843  says  that  his  narrative  of  public  events  would  be 
very  imperfect  if  he  did  not  include  some  particular  notice  of  three  popular 
movements  in  three  ditferent  quarters  of  the  United  Kingdom.  In  one 
chapter  of  the  "  Annual  Ecgister "  we  find,  therefore,  the  history  of  the 
iiepeal  agitation  in  Ireland,  of  the  Secession  from  the  Church  of  Scotland, 
and  of  the  llebecca  riots  in  South  Wales.  There  ia  no  parity  of  interest 
in  the  abortive  eflbrts  to  destroy  the  legislative  union  of  two  nations ; 
in  the  great  schism  in  an  established  church  ;  and  in  what  is  dignified  by 
the  name  of  an  insurrection  for  the  removal  of  turnpike-gates.  Yet  if 
the  historian  were  to  consult  only  his  own  fancy  in  recordiniT  what  is 
picturesque,  the  riots  in  Wales  would  furnish  a  much  more  spirit-stirrin" 
record  than  the  most  elaborate  description  of  the  popular  ceremonials  of  the 
Hill  of  Tara,  or  of  the  procession  of  seceding  ministers  irom  St.  Andrew's 
Church  through  the  streets  of  Edinburgh  to  Canonmills  Hall,  four  abreast. 
We  must  tell  the  story  of  Eebecca  and  her  daughters  as  briefly  as  we  can 
under  the  temptation  it  affords  for  graphic  details.  It  is  recorded  that 
when  the  first  turnpike  upon  "the  ancient  highway  and  post-road  leadini' 
from  London  to  York  and  so  into  Scotland  "  was  established  in  1663,  the 
toll  was  so  unpopular  that  "  the  mob  "  broke  the  toll-gates.  "  The  mob  "  is 
rather  a  loose  term  to  apply  to  the  drovers,  swineherds,  pack-horse  carriers, 
and  waggoners,  of  the  days  of  Charles  II.,  who  would  rather  have  floundered 
through  roads  described  in  the  first  Turnpike  Act  as  "  almost  impassable  and 
very  dangerous  to  his  majesty's  liege  people,"  than  pay  the  somewhat  heavy 
toll  which  the  Act  prescribed.  But  even  in  those  very  insecure  times,  when 
the  parish  constable  was  the  chief  instrument  for  preserving  the  peace 
of  the  realm,  we  hear  of  no  general  insurrection  in  Middlesex,  or  Hertford, 
or  Cambridge,  or  Huntingdon,  to  pull  down  the  toll-gates  and  injure  the 
toll-keepers.  At  the  beginning  of  1843,  in  the  counties  of  Pembroke  and 
Caermarthen,  there  suddenly  appeared  at  nightfall  a  body  of  horsemen  under 
the  command  of  a  leader  who  wore  a  female  dress,  and  who  was  generally 
surrounded  with  a  body-guard  in  similar  costume.  These  were  Eebecca  and 
her  daughters,  and  their  commission  was  derived  from  the  following  verse  in 
the  twenty-fourth  chapter  of  Genesis  :  "  And  they  blessed  Eebecca,  and  said 
unto  her,  Thou  art  our  sister,  be  thou  the  mother  of  thousands  of  millions 
and  let  thy  seed  possess  the  gate  of  those  which  hate  them."     Eebecca  was 
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ubiquitous ;  for  wherever  there  was  a  gathering  for  the  purpose  of  a  nocturnal 
assemblage,  there  was  a  Rebecca.  Amidst  the  blowing  of  horns  and  the 
firing  of  guns  such  a  body  of  men  would  arrive  at  a  turnpike  gate,  and 
immediately  proceed  to  break  the  gate  into  fragments,  saw  oiF  the  posts 
close  to  the  ground,  and  pull  down  the  toll-house.  This  remarkable  com» 
bination  soon  extended  to  all  the  South  Welsh  counties,  with  the  exception 
of  Brecknockshire.  The  disturbances  were  not  confined  to  any  peculiarly 
obnoxious  locality.  There  was  one  indiscriminate  onslaught  upon  the  turn- 
pike system,  and  so  successful  were  these  operations  during  the  spring  and 
summer  that  nearly  all  the  roads  in  the  autumn  were  practically  toll  free. 
When  bodies  of  ignorant  and  lawless  men  feel  their  physical  strength,  they 
are  easily  induced  to  believe  that  this  power  is  sufficient  to  bid  defiance  to 
the  law,  for  the  removal  of  every  supposed  grievance.  The  local  magistrates 
were  unable  to  contend  with  Rebecca ;  and  Rebecca  was  very  soon  set  up 
as  an  authority  to  provide  summary  redress  against  Poor  Laws,  and  Tithes, 
and  heavy  rents,  and  all  other  evils  which  small  occupiers  of  land,  little 
elevated  above  the  condition  of  common  labourers,  believed  themselves 
peculiarly  subjected  to.  On  the  10th  of  June  a  large  body  marclied  into 
Caermarthen,  consisting  of  some  thousands  on  foot  and  three  hundred  on 
horseback.  Their  purpose  was  to  pull  down  the  workhouse.  Their  excesses 
were  stopped  in  the  middle  of  their  career  of  destruction  by  the  arrival  of 
a  troop  of  cavalry  who  had  ridden  thirty  miles  without  drawing  bit.  The 
whole  province  was  gradually  falling  into  the  condition  of  the  worst  parts  of 
Ireland.  Intimidation  by  threatening  letters  had  become  general ;  land- 
owners, clergymen,  and  magistrates  were  kept  in  terror  of  the  vengeance  of 
Rebecca;  the  law  was  so  utterly  suspended  that  when  an  old  woman  wlio 
kept  a  turnpike  gate  was  deliberately  shot  by  one  of  the  rioters,  and  the  fact 
of  her  murder  was  distinctly  made  out  to  a  coroner's  jury,  they  returned  a 
verdict  that  she  died  from  suffusion  of  blood  which  produced  suffocation. 
The  government  at  last  sent  down  a  large  body  of  troops  into  Wales,  and, 
what  was  equally  serviceable,  they  also  sent  a  detachment  of  that  active  and 
intelligent  body,  the  London  Police,  who  were  everywhere  engaged  in  tracing 
the  secret  agencies  by  which  this  extraordinary  conspiracy  had  been  cou- 
ducted.  A  Special  Commission  was  appointed  for  the  trial  of  the  otteuders, 
and  three  of  the  leaders  were  sentenced  to  transportation.  The  Turnpike 
Acts  in  force  in  Wales  were  in  many  instances  oppressive  and  unequal.  A 
government  Commission  of  Inquiry  was  appointed  to  examine  into  the 
operation  of  these  laws,  and  into  the  other  causes  of  disturbance.  Ignorance 
and  poverty  were  at  the  root  of  the  matter;  but  the  especial  object  of 
the  Rebecca  organization  ceased  to  be  a  cause  of  complaint  and  agitation, 
after  the  passing  of  an  Act  in  the  next  Session  of  Parliament  for  the 
Consolidation  and  Amendment  of  the  Laws  relating  to  Turnpike  Trusts  in 
South  Wales. 
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Qtuentl  Sir  Charles  Napier — ^War  in  Scinde — Destruction  of  Emaun-Qhur — Battle  of  Meanee— 
Annexation  of  Scinde — Napier  the  beneficent  Administrator — Qwalior — Eecall  of  Lord 
EUenborough^Trial  of  O'Connell — Debates  on  Com  Laws  in  the  Session  of  1844 — Position 
of  Sir  Robert  Peel — Renewal  of  the  Bank  Charter — Regulation  of  Labour  in  Factories — 
Lord  Ashley's  ten-hours'  Clause  rejected — Debates  on  Sugar-Duties — Opening  Letters  by 
the  Secretary  of  State  — Reports  of  Committees — Lady  Hewlet's  bequest — O'Connell's 
Sentence  reversed  by  the  House  of  Lords — Difference  with  France  on  the  treatment  of 
the  British  Consul  at  Tahiti — Visit  of  King  Louis  Philippe  to  the  Queen — Prince  de 
Joinrille's  Pamphlet  on  the  Naval  Forces  of  France. 

In  Trafalgar  Square,  under  the  shadow  of  the  Nelson  Column,  is  a  statue 
of  "  Charles  James  Napier,  General."  Tbe  inscription  bears  that  it  was 
"  erected  by  Public  Subscription,  the  most  numerous  Contributors  being 
Private  Soldiers."  This  renowned  warrior  is  ordinarily  termed  "Conqueror  of 
Scinde."  By  the  side  of  this  figure  was  erected,  also  by  public  subscription, 
a  statue  of  one  of  the  scientific  benefactors  of  the  human  race,  Edward  Jenner. 
That  statue  has  been  removed  to  Kensington  Gardens.  An  objection  was 
raised  that  one  whose  science  had  so  materially  conduced  to  the  prolongation 
of  life,  and  to  the  consequent  increase  of  the  population  of  the  world,  was 
somewhat  out  of  place  in  his  close  proximity  to  a  great  soldier — especially 
great  in  the  estimation  of  the  "  Private  Soldiers"  whom  he  had  led  to  triumph 
— whose  vocation  was,  according  to  the  belief  of  an  ancient  poet,  "  to  ease  the 
earth  of  her  too  numerous  sons."  But  the  "  Conqueror  of  Scinde,"  taking  a 
broad  and  just  view  of  his  career,  was  a  promoter  of  civilization,  by  which  alone 
the  earth  is  adequately  peopled  ;  and  thus  he  had  also  a  claim  to  be  recorded 
as  a  benefactor  of  mankind  in  his  successful  endeavour  to  make  his  conquest 
a  source  of  good  to  the  conquered  people.  He  was  the  just  and  beneficent 
Administrator  of  Scinde.  His  "  victories  of  Peace  "  are  "  not  less  renowned 
than  those  of  War."  He  was  the  warlike  instrument  of  injustice ;  but  the 
aggression,  which  resulted  in  triumphs  as  brilliant  and  as  decisive  as  any 
other  of  the  wonderful  events  of  the  career  of  the  British  in  India,  may  be 
received  as  a  remarkable  addition  to  the  many  instances  of  dangers  and 
difficulties  overcome,  as  if  for  some  special  working  out  of  the  decrees  of  a 
superintending  Providence,  which  does  not  permit  the  supremacy  of  a  domi- 
nant nation  for  the  gratification  of  its  own  ambition,  but  through  that  agency 
carries  forward  the  great  law  of  Progress. 
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Scinde,  a  pountrv  capable  of  an  almost  boundlesB  increase  of  agricultural 
and  commercial  wealth,  having  the  river  which  bears  its  name  (as  well  as  that 
of  Indus)  flowing  through  its  whole  extent,  was,  in  1842,  under  the  rule  of  a 
body  of  despotic  nobles,  the  Ameers,  who  about  seventy  years  before  had  dis- 
possessed the  legitimate  sovereigns.  The  original  inhabitants,  who  groaned 
beneath  the  yoke  of  these  conquerors,  cultivated  the  fields  less  for  themselves 
than  for  their  tyrannous  masters,  to  whom  tiie  land  was  little  better  than  a 
hunting  ground,  whilst  their  idea  of  government  was  simply  that  of  exacting 
tribute  by  their  fierce  military  retainers,  the  Beloochees.  Whatever  were 
the  relations  of  these  rulers  to  the  people  whom  they  misgoverned,  the  British 
authorities  in  India  had  repeatedly  entered  into  treaties  with  them,  and  in  the 
treaty  of  1820  these  words  were  used  :  "  The  two  contracting  parties  mutu- 
ally bind  themselves  from  generation  to  generation  never  to  look  with  tlie  eye 
of  covetousness  on  the  possessions  of  eacli  other."  But  the  passage  of  troops 
through  Scinde  was  necessary  for  carrying  on  the  war  with  Afghanistan. 
The  Ameers  remonstrated,  but  were  compelled  to  yield.  Something  more  was 
required  by  a  subsequent  treaty.  Kurrachee  and  Tatta  were  ceded  to  the 
British,  with  power  to  station  troops  there ;  and  the  free  navigation  of  the 
Indus  was  stipulated  as  another  condition  of  our  friendship.  At  an  earlier 
period  some  of  the  Ameers  had  expressed  their  fears  that  Scinde  was  gone — 
"  the  English  have  seen  the  river."  After  we  had  withdrawn  from  Ghuznee, 
and  wiien  the  terror  of  the  British  name  was  no  longer  sufficient  to  com- 
mand a  compliance  with  enforced  engagements,  the  Ameers  began  to  manifest 
hostile  designs.  Sir  Charles  Napier,  having  learned  that  they  iiad  assembled 
an  army  of  twenty-five  thousand  men,  resolved  upon  a  direct  and  immediate 
act  of  hostility,  instead  of  allowing  them  to  gain  time  by  delays  and  negotia- 
tions. He  "had  permission,"  he  has  said,  "from  the  Governor- General  to 
assemble  an  immense  force  to  impose  his  final  treaty  ; "  he  told  the  Governor- 
General  it  could  be  done  with  the  troops  he,  Napier,  already  commanded. 
Boldness  and  promptitude  in  this  short  war  eflected  more  than  unlimited 
reinforcements.  Emaun-Gbur,  in  the  desert  of  Beloochistan,  was  a  strong- 
hold where  the  mercenaries  of  the  Ameers  could  gather  together,  safe  from 
pursuit.  Napier  resolved  to  attack  this  fortress,  whither  upon  his  approach 
a  large  body  of  troops  were  marching.  But  having  ascertained  that  the 
Beloochees  had  mutinied  and  turned  back  upon  reaching  the  wilderness  where 
there  was  no  water,  he  saw  that  a  march  of  eight  days  from  the  Indus  was 
impossible  for  a  numerous  army.  On  the  night  of  the  5th  of  January,  1843, 
he  commenced  a  perilous  adventure.  With  three  hundred  and  sixty  of  the 
22nd  Queen's  regiment  on  camels,  with  two  hundred  of  the  irregular  cavalry 
with  ten  camels  laden  with  provisions  and  with  eighty  carrying  water,  he  set 
forth  to  traverse  the  arid  waste,  defying  the  armed  bauds  on  every  side. 
After  a  few  days  the  camels  which  drew  the  howitzers  were  unable  to  drag 
them  over  the  sand-hills,  and  the  unshrinking  Irish  soldiers  took  their  place. 
When  the  fortress,  which  no  European  eye  had  before  seen,  was  reached,  it 
was  found  deserted.  The  governor  had  fled  with  his  treasure,  but  he  had 
left  immense  stores  of  ammunition  behind.  Napier  resolved  to  destroy 
Emaun-Ghur  ;  and  having  mined  it  in  twenty-four  places,  by  a  simultaneous 
explosion  all  the  mighty  walls  of  the  square  tower,  which  stood  as  it  were 
the  monarch  of  the  Tast  solitude,  crumbled  into  atoms,  and  the  wild  bands 
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who  went  forth  to  plunder  and  harass  tlie  populous  Seinde,  had  to  retire  still 
further  into  the  desert.  Napier  and  his  hardy  companions,  after  undergomg 
great  privations  on  their  march  back  by  a  diiferent  route,  rejoined  the  main 
army  on  the  23rd  near  Hyderabad.  In  the  House  of  Lords  in  1844,  upon  a 
motion  for  the  thanks  of  Parliament  to  Sir  Charles  Napier  and  his  army,  the 
duke  of  'Wellington  said  that  the  march  to  Emaun-Ghur  was  one  of  the  most 
curious  military  feats  which  he  had  ever  kuown  to  be  performed,  or  bad  ever 
perused  an  account  of. 

The  British  Eesident  at  Hyderabad  was  Major  Outram.     On  the  12th  of 
February,  the  Ameers  with  one  exception,  the  Ameer  of  Khyrpore,  signed  the 
treaty  which  in  the  previous  December  had  been  tendered  to  them,  and  which, 
as  was  to  have  been  expected  from  its  hard  conditions,  they  had  evaded  signing. 
This  was  Lord  EUenborough's  "  final  treaty,"  which   Napier  was  to  have  im- 
posed upon  them  by  an  immense  force.     The  day  after  the  signature  Major 
Outram  was  attacked  in  the  Eesidency  by  eight  thousand  Beloochees.     He 
had  only  a  hundred  foot-soldiers  with  him.     Tnthe  river,  however,  there  were 
two  war  steamers.     To  these  he  effected  his  retreat,  by  presenting  a  bold 
front  to  his  assailants,  whilst  the  guns  of  the  steamers  swept  the  flanks  of  the 
pursuers.     With  the  loss  only  of  three  men  killed  and  two  wounded  the 
gallant  officer  joined  the  main  army.     The  force  which   Napier  commanded 
could  scarcely  however  be  termed  an  army,  if  that  name  is  to  be  applied  only 
to  a  large  body  of  soldiers.     It  consisted  of  four  hundred  British  of  the  22nd, 
and  two  thousand  two  hundred  sepoys  and  other  native  troops.     The  22nd 
were  under  the  command  of  Colonel   Pennefather,  a  name  of  renown  in  the 
Crimean  war.     The  artillery  consisted  of  twelve  guns.     With  this  force  the 
battle  of  Meanee  was  fought  on  the  17  th  of  February.     On  this  day  Napier 
wrote  in  his  journal,  "  It  is  my  first  battle  as  a  commander:  it  may  be  my 
last.     At  sixty,  that  makes  little  difference ;  but  my  feelings  are,  it  shall  be 
do  or  die."     Whatever  deeds  have  been  done  by  heroic  Englishmen  under  the 
inspiration  of  duty,  never  was  there  a  greater  deed  of  warfare  than  the  victory 
of  Meanee,  which  was  won  by  two  thousand  six  hundred  men  against  twenty- 
two  thousand.     The  Beloochees  were  posted  on  a  slope  behind  the  bed  of  the 
river  Fulailee,  which  was  for  the  most  part  dry.     The  half-mile  between  the 
two  armies  was  rapidly  passed ;  the  bed  of   the  river  was  crossed ;    up  the 
slope  ran  the  intrepid  22nd,  and  from  the  ridge  looked  down  upon   the 
Beloochees  "  thick  as  standing  corn."     The  Beloochees  covering  their  heads 
with  their  large  dark  shields,  and  waving  their  bright  swords  in  the  sun, 
rushed  with  frantic  gestures  upon  the  front  of  the  22nd.     The  Irish  soldiers, 
with  shouts  as  loud  and  shrieks  as  wild  and  fierce  as  theirs,  met  them  with 
the  bayonet,  and  "  sent  their  foremost  masses  rolling  back  in  blood."  *     The 
native  infantry  came  up  ;   the  artillery  took  a  commanding   position,  and 
mowed  down  the  Beloochees  with  round-shot  and  canister.     IJpou  the  slope 
went  on  the  deadly  conflict  for  three  hours,  the  assailants  rushing  upwards 
against  an  enemy  who  resolutely  held  his  ground,  the  gaps  in  his  ranks  being 
closed  up  as  fast  as  they  were  made.     The  result  was  at  one  time  uncertain. 
The  greater    number   of  the   European    officers    were  killed  or  wounded. 
Napier  was  in  the  thick  of  the  fight,  and  though  surrounded  by  enemies  was 
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unharmed.  Had  he  fallen,  there  would  have  been  a  tale  to  be  told  of  rash- 
ness courting  destruction.  Like  Nelson,  hia  daring  was  his  safety  ;  but  then 
It  was  under  the  direction  of  his  genius.  He  saw,  what  the  eye  only  of  a 
great  commander  can  see,  the  opportunity  for  closing  a  doubtful  struggle  by 
one  decisive  blow.  He  ordered  a  charge  of  cavalry.  Defying  the  guns  on 
the  top  of  the  ridge,  the  chosen  band  of  horsemen  charged  right  into  the 
enemy's  camp.  Those  who  had  so  long  stood  firm  on  the  hill  fell  into  confu- 
sion. The  22nd  and  the  sepoys  gained  the  ridge,  and  drove  the  Beloochees 
over.  The  mighty  host  of  the  Ameers  was  thus  beaten  by  a  handful  of 
troops  led  on  to  victory  by  one  who  had  gained  his  experience  in  the  great 
battles  of  the  Peninsula  ;  by  one  who  knew  that  large  masses  of  men, 
however  brave  and  strong,  are  comparatively  weak  unless  their  movements 
are  directed  by  some  master-mind,  bold  in  the  conception  of  his  plans,  cool  in 
their  execution,  and  having  all  the  resources  of  strategy  at  his  command  at  the 
instant  when  all  would  be  lost  by  ignorance  or  incertitude. 

Sir  Charles  Napier  followed  up  his  victory  the  next  day  by  a  message  sent 
into  Hyderabad  that  he  would  storm  the  city  unless  it  surrendered.  Six  of 
the  Ameers  came  out,  and  laid  their  swords  at  his  feet.  He  returned  their 
jewelled  weapons  to  the  humbled  chiefs.  He  refused  to  intrude  upon  their 
privacy  by  occupying  their  splendid  palaces,  heroically  abiding  in  his  humble 
tent.  There  was  another  enemy  yet  unsubdued — Shere  Mahomed  of  Meer- 
poor.  On  the  24th  of  March  Napier,  who  had  been  reinforced  and  had  now 
five  thousand  troops,  attacked  this  chief  who  had  come  with  twenty  thousand 
Beloochees  before  the  walls  of  Hyderabad  to  recover  the  city.  It  was  a  hard- 
earned  victory,  which  was  followed  up  by  the  British  occupation  of  Meerpoor, 
The  spirit  of  the  Beloochees  was  so  broken  that  after  two  slight  actions  in 
June,  when  Shere  Mahomed  was  routed  and  fled  into  the  desert,  the  war  was 
at  an  end.  Scinde  was  annexed  to  the  British  possessions,  and  Sir  Charles 
Napier  was  appointed  its  Governor.  He  ruled  the  country  for  four  years.  He 
saw  the  great  natural  resources  of  Scinde,  and  he  led  the  way  in  rendering  them 
available  for  commercial  purposes  by  costly  public  works.  The  great  branch 
of  the  Indus  was  opened  to  restore  the  fertility  of  Cutch.  A  gigantic  pier 
was  constructed  at  Kurrachee,  by  which  a  secure  harbour  was  formed  ;  and 
now  the  port  is  connected  with  the  Indus  by  a  railway.  He  made  the  revenue 
of  the  province  sufficient  to  support  the  expenditure  for  its  civil  and  political 
administration.  But  above  all,  he  made  the  native  population  prosperous  and 
contented  under  the  British  rule.  Tbe  state  of  the  people  under  his  wise 
government  is  thus  described  by  the  historian  of  the  Scinde  war :  "  The 
labourer  cultivates  iu  security  his  land  ;  the  handicraftsman,  no  longer  dread- 
ing mutilation  of  his  nose  or  ears  for  demanding  remuneration  for  his  work, 
is  returning  from  the  countries  to  which  he  had  fled,  allured  back  by  good 
wages  and  employment.  Young  girls  are  no  longer  torn  from  their  families 
to  till  the  zenanas  of  the  great,  or  sold  into  distant  slavery.  The  Hindoo 
nurcliant  and  Parsee  trafficker  pursue  their  vocation  with  safety  and  con- 
fidence ;  and  even  the  proud  Beloochee  warrior,  not  incapable  of  noble 
tientimenta,  though  harsh  and  savage,  remains  content  with  a  government 
which  h.is  not  meddled  with  his  right  of  subsistence,  but  only  changed  his 
feudal  ties  into  a  peaceful  and  warlike  dependence.  He  has,  moreover,  become 
personally  attached  to  a  conqueror  whose  jirowess  he  has  felt  in  battle,  and 
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whose  justice  and  generosity  he  has  experienced  in  peace."*  The  best  proof 
that  this  high  praise  is  not  exaggerated  is  furnished  by  the  tact  that  during 
the  great  period  of  danger  through  which  we  have  passed,  when  so  many 
enemies  of  the  British  power  raised  their  heads  in  revolt,  Scinde  was 
faithful. 

The  close  of  the  year  1843  was  marked  by  another  great  military  giiccess 
in  India.  The  state  of  Gwalior  was  in  1804  placed  under  the  protection  of 
the  British  government.  The  successor  of  the  Eajah  who  died  in  1843  was 
a  minor,  and  aEegent  was  appointed,  with  the  approbation  of  the  Governor- 
General.  The  Eegent  was  expelled  by  the  Mahrattas,  and  the  British  Ee- 
sident  was  insulted.  Lord  Ellenborough,  to  whom  war  appeared  a  noble 
pastime  in  which  an  amateur  might  laudably  indulge,  immediately  sent  sir 
Hugh  Gough  from  Agra  with  fourteen  thousand  troops;  and  on  the  29th  of 
December  be  fought  the  battle  of  Maharajpoor,  when  the  Mahrattas  were 
defeated  with  great  loss.  On  the  same  day,  Major-General  Grey  also  defeated 
the  Mahrattas  at  Punniar.  The  usurping  government  immediately  submitted, 
and  the  strong  fortress  of  Gwalior  was  occupied  by  a  British  governor.  These 
warlike  proceedings,  however  brilliant  and  successful,  were  not  acceptable  to 
the  majority  in  the  direction  of  the  East  India  Company.  In  Parliament, 
on  the  21st  of  April,  1844,  Sir  Eobert  Peel,  in  answer  to  a  question  put  to 
him  by  Mr.  Macaulay,  said,  "  I  beg  to  state  that  on  "Wednesday  last  Her 
Majesty's  Government  received  a  communication  from  the  Court  of  Directors, 
that  they  had  exercised  the  power  which  the  law  gives  them  to  recall  at  their 
will  and  pleasure  the  Governor-General  of  India."  There  were  loud  cheers 
from  the  Opposition  benches.  Mr.  Macaulay  then  stated  that  he  should  not 
now  bring  forward  a  motion  of  which  he  had  given  notice  respecting  the  occu- 
pation of  Gwalior.  In  the  House  of  Lords  the  duke  of  Wellington  declared 
that  the  Government  had  not  concurred  in  the  measure  adopted.  There  was 
a  prevailing  opinion  in  Parliament  and  in  the  country  that  the  recall  of  a 
Governor-General  upon  their  sole  authority  was  a  dangerous  power  to  be 
entrusted  to  the  Court  of  Directors  ;  nevertheless  there  was  a  feeling  that 
India  would  be  safer  under  Sir  Henry  Hardinge,  who  had  seen  too  much  of 
war  to  be  inflated  by  its  "  pride,  pomp,  and  circumstance." 

When  the  Session  of  Parliament  was  opened  by  the  Queen  on  the  1st  of 
February,  1844,  there  was  a  State  trial  proceeding  in  Ireland,  which  excited 
more  attention  throughout  the  country  even  than  the  royal  speech.  This 
speech  could  not  avoid  an  indirect  reference  to  the  circumstances  which  had 
placed  Daniel  O'Connell  and  seven  others  at  the  bar  of  their  country.  It  was 
the  fifteenth  day  of  this  trial  in  the  Court  of  Queen's  Bench,  in  Dublin.  At 
this  remarkable  juncture  her  Majesty  said  to  the  Lords  and  Commons — and  she 
uttered  these  words  with  a  marked  emphasis — "At  the  close  of  the  last  Session 
of  Parliament,  I  declared  to  you  my  firm  determination  to  maintain  inviolate 
the  Legislative  Union  between  Great  Britain  and  Ireland.  I  expressed  at  the 
same  time  my  earnest  desire  to  co-operate  with  Parliament  in  the  adoption  of 
all  such  measures  as  might  tend  to  improve  the  social  condition  of  Ireland,  and 
to  developethe  natural  resourcee  of  that  part  of  the  United  Kingdom.  I  am 
resolved  to  act  in  strict  conformity  with  that  declaration."     It  was  the  12th 
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of  February,  the  twenty-fourth  day  of  the  trial,  wlien  O'Connell  and  tlie 
other  traversers  were,  under  various  counts  of  the  indictment,  found  guilty  of 
conspiracy.  As  the  Queen's  speech  could  not  offer  "  observations  on  events 
in  Ireland,  in  respect  to  which  proceedings  are  pending  before  the  proper  legal 
tribunal,"  so  the  attack  upon  the  policy  of  the  government,  which  was  inevi- 
table, could  not  be  opened  with  propriety  whilst  the  great  legal  issue  was  in 
suspense.  But  on  the  13tli  of  February  the  question  was  raised  in  both 
Houses.  The  marquis  of  Normanby  moved  a  resolution  pledging  the  House 
of  Lords  to  examine  into  the  causes  of  tlie  discontent  prevalent  in 
Ireland,  and  to  carry  into  effect  the  true  principles  of  Union  by  securing  to 
that  country  equal  rights.  After  two  nights'  debate  the  Resolution  was 
rejected  by  175  votes  against  78.  In  the  House  of  Commons,  lord  John 
Russell  moved  for  a  Committee  of  the  whole  House  on  the  state  of  Ireland 
The  debate  was  continued  for  nine  nights,  Mr.  O'Connell  himself  taking  a 
part  in  it.  It  would  be  wearisome  to  attempt  to  follow  its  course,  even  in 
the  barest  outline.  Perhaps  the  most  impressive  as  well  as  the  most  truthful 
sentiment  uttered  was  contained  in  the  conclusion  of  sir  Robert  Peel's 
speech  :  "  I  do  earnestly  trust  that  the  influence  of  public  opinion,  as  well  as 
that  of  the  laws,  may  control  this  agitation — may  convince  those  who  are  con- 
cerned in  it,  that  they  are  prejudicing  the  best  interests  of  Ireland — impeding 
its  improvement,  preventing  the  application  of  capital,  and  hindering  the 
redress  of  those  grievances  which  can,  I  think,  be  better  redressed  by  the 
application  of  individual  enterprise  than  by  almost  any  legislative  interference. 
I  have  the  firmest  conviction  that,  if  there  were  calmness  and  tranquillity  in 
Ireland,  there  is  no  part  of  the  British  dominions  which  would  make  such 
rapid  progress  as  that  country  ;  for  I  know  that  there  are  facilities  for  im- 
provement, opportunities  for  improvemeut,  which  would  make  that  advance 
more  rapid  than  that  of  any  other  part  of  our  empire.  I  do  hope — and  I 
will  conclude  by  expressing  that  earnest  hope, — that  this  agitation  and  all  its 
evil  consequences  may  be  permitted  to  cease."  *  On  the  division  on  the  23rd 
February  the  numbers  for  lord  John  Russell's  motion  were,  225, — against  it 
324.  The  sentence  against  Mr.  O'Connell  was  not  pronounced  till  the  30th 
of  May,  when  he  was  adjudged  to  be  imprisoned  for  twelve  months;  to  be 
fined  2000Z. ;  and  to  be  bound  in  his  own  recognizances,  and  by  two  sureties, 
to  keep  the  peace  for  seven  years.  The  other  persons  convicted,  with  tlie 
exception  of  oue  not  brought  up  for  judgment,  were  sentenced  to  nine 
months'  imprisonment,  and  to  a  fine  of  501.,  with  smaller  sums  for  their  own 
recognizances,  with  sureties,  to  keep  the  peace  for  the  like  terms  of  seven 
years. 

When  sir  Robert  Peel  met  the  House  of  Commons  in  the  Session  of 
1844,  he  was  enabled  with  justice  to  take  a  favourable  view  of  the  condition 
of  the  country  as  the  best  justification  of  his  financial  policy  of  1842.  There 
had  been  a  disposition,  he  said,  to  draw  too  hasty  a  conclusion  as  to  the 
operation  of  the  great  change  in  the  Customs'  Duties.  The  Government  had 
asked  for  time  properly  to  judge  what  would  be  the  effect  of  that  alteration. 
It  was  now  admitted  that  there  was  a  material  improvemeut  in  some  branches 
of  manufacture.     With  regard  to  Revenue,  he  was  enabled  to  state  that  the 

*  Hansard,  vol.  Ixidii.  cul.  254. 
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course  of  deficiency  hail  been  suspended,  and  that  the  revenue  of  the  current 
year  would  be  amply  sufBcient  to  meet  the  existiug  charges.  He  explicitly 
declared  that  he  had  not  contemplated,  and  did  not  contemplate,  an  alteration 
in  the  present  Corn-Laws.  Neither  on  account  of  the  price  of  corn,  nor  on 
account  of  variations  in  that  price,  was  he  led  to  form  a  more  unfavourable 
opinion  with  respect  to  the  operations  of  the  existing  law,  than  he  entertained 
at  the  time  when  he  proposed  it. 

The  improvement  in  the  condition  of  the  people  was  attributed  by  mem- 
bers of  the  Opposition  less  to  the  measures  of  the  Government  than  to  tha 
efiects  of  a  plentiful  harvest.  To  tbis  cause  may  be  ascribed  the  diminished 
agitation  for  the  repeal  of  the  Corn-Laws.  But  the  League  held  firmly 
together,  and  continued  its  salutary  course  of  endeavouring  to  enlighten  the 
public  upon  the  permanent  results  of  those  laws.  During  the  Session  there 
were  two  formal  discussions  on  the  subject  of  Protection  to  Agriculture.  Mr. 
Cobden,  on  the  12ch  of  March,  moved  for  a  Committee  to  inquire  into  the 
effects  of  protective  duties  on  agricultural  tenants  and  labourers.  The 
motion  was  negatived  by  a  majority  of  91.  Oa  the  25th  of  June,  Mr. 
Villiers  proposed  Resolutions  which  contemplated  the  total  repeal  of  the 
Corn-Law.  These  Resolutions,  after  a  debate  of  two  nights,  were  rejected 
by  a  majority  of  204.  In  this  debate,  as  at  the  beginning  of  the  Session, 
sir  Robert  Peel  maintained  his  determination  to  stand  by  the  existing  law. 
He  avowed  himself  an  advocate  for  protection  to  agriculture,  not  for  the 
Bake  of  tbe  landlords,  but  from  a  conviction  of  the  evils  which  the  sudden 
removal  of  protection  would  inflict  upon  general  interests,  domestic  and 
colonial.  He  looked  to  those  general  interests ;  he  looked  especially  to 
Ireland,  of  which  agriculture  was  the  great  staple. 

The  principles  avowed  and  the  measures  proposed  by  sir  Robert  Peel  in 
his  legislative  career  must  be  viewed  under  two  aspects.  He  is  the  minister 
of  expediency,  holding  a  party  together  by  deference  to  the  opinions  of  the 
majority  that  placed  him  in  power,  and  in  this  capacity  we  may  always  trace 
in  his  speeches  some  evasion  of  the  logical  points  of  a  controversy — some 
inclination  to  skirmish  on  the  outside  of  the  field  of  debate  instead  of  encoun^ 
tering  the  risks  of  a  general  conflict  of  principles.  Thus  he  always  deals 
with  the  question  of  Protection,  and  especially  of  Protection  to  Agriculture. 
His  adversaries  tell  him  again  and  again  that  he  is  speaking  against  his  own 
convictions.  Mr.  Villiers  closed  the  debate  of  the  25th  of  June,  by  saying 
that  sir  Robert  Peel  had  just  made  a  speech  with  which  the  agriculturists 
were  well  pleased ;  but  he  had  made  the  same  sort  of  speech  for  them  in 
1839,  and  had  thrown  them  overboard  afterwards,  because  the  state  of  the 
season  and  the  distress  of  the  people  had  made  it  indispensable  to  give  some 
relief  to  the  country :  the  same  thing  would  happen  again.  Mr.  Milner 
Gibson  averred  that  sir  Robert  Peel  would  not  sar  that  he  meant  to  make 
Protection  permanent,  but  his  will  must  give  law  to  his  party,  for  they  could  no» 
make  a  Ministry  without  him.  As  a  party-leader  we  must  therefore  regard 
the  First  Lord  of  the  Treasury  when  he  deals  with  questions  upon  which  the 
majority  appeared  to  be  irrevocably  committed.  Now  and  then,  indeed, 
there  was  a  slight  indication  that  the  powerful  minister,  under  some  pressure 
of  circumstances,  might  think  for  himself,  and  risk  the  consequences  of  an 
independent  judgment.     The  extreme  Protectionists  were  occasionally  rest- 
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less  and  suspicious  under  his  reserved  aud  cautious  demeanour.  There  were 
men  amongst  them  quite  ready  to  become  their  leaders  in  the  character  of 
advocates ;  but  the  doubt  always  arose — could  they  govern  as  statesmen  ? 
The  nation  forbad  the  experiment  in  its  support  of  the  temperate  Conservatism 
of  sir  Robert  Peel.  Those  who  suspected  more  than  ever  that  he  was  losing 
the  "  undoubting  mind"  of  a  party-leader,  could  not  affirm  that  he  was  acting 
against  a  secret  conscientious  belief  that  should  have  urged  him  forward 
■with  or  without  his  following.  For  him,  the  abandonment  of  Protection  was 
not  a  purely  scientific  question.  Eepresentative  Government  imposed  upon 
him,  for  a  time  at  least,  the  inevitable  distinction  between  speculation  and 
action.  Essentially  different  was  the  course  of  the  minister  when  some  great 
policy  could  be  safely  treated  without  reference  to  the  chances  of  a  Division. 
When  such  an  occasion  arose,  the  timid  partizan  threw  off  his  trammels 
and  became  the  confident  legislator. 

The  question  of  the  renewal  of  the  Bank  Charter  furnished  such  an 
opportunity,  which  real  statesmanship  knew  how  to  seize.  He  was  now 
consistently  acting  upon  principles  which  he  had  tardily  adopted  upon  con- 
viction a  quarter  of  a  century  before.  Considering,  he  said,  the  part  which 
he  took  in  1819  in  terminating  the  system  of  inconvertible  paper-currency, 
and  in  re-establishing  the  ancient  standard  of  value,  it  would  be  to  him  a 
source  of  great  personal  satisfaction,  if  he  should  obtain  the  assent  of  Parlia- 
ment to  proposals,  which  were  in  fact  the  complement  of  these  measures, — 
whieli  were  calculated  to  guarantee  their  permanence  and  to  facilitate  their 
practical  operation.  He  chiefly  looked  forward  as  the  result  of  these  pro- 
posals to  the  mitigation  or  termination  of  evils  such  as  had  at  various 
times  afflicted  the  country,  in  consequence  of  rapid  fluctuation  in  the  amount 
and  value  of  the  medium  of  exchange.  The  leading  proposals  which  he 
submitted  to  the  House  of  Commons  on  the  6th  of  May,  were,  briefly,  as 
follows: — To  continue  for  a  limited  time,  under  certain  conditions,  the 
j)rivileges  of  the  Bank  of  England ;  to  provide  by  law  that  the  Bank 
should  be  divided  into  two  departments,  one  confined  to  the  issue  and  circu  ■ 
lation  of  notes,  the  other  to  the  conduct  of  banking  business ;  to  limit  the 
amount  of  securities  upon  which  it  should  be  lawful  for  the  Bank  to  issue 
Promissory  Notes  payable  upon  demand ;  to  provide  that  a  weekly  publica- 
tion should  be  made  by  the  Bank  of  the  state  both  of  the  circulation  and  the 
banking  departments.  With  regard  to  other  banks,  the  issue  of  promissory 
notes  payable  to  bearer  on  demand  was  prohibited  to  any  bank  not  then 
issuing  such  notes,  or  to  any  bank  hereafter'to  be  established  ;  and  the  banks 
of  issue  that  were  to  continue  were  to  be  subject  to  limitations  of  the  extent 
of  issue,  and  to  various  regulations,  including  the  weekly  publication  of  the 
amount  of  notes  issued.  The  Bill  founded  on  -sir  Robert  Peel's  Resolutions 
n-as  carried,  with  very  slight  opposition,  througli  both  Houses.  M.  Guizot 
Bays,  "  he  keenly  enjoyed  that  success  ;  and  delighted  to  speak  of  his  Bank 
Act  as  one  of  the  most  important  achievements  of  his  public  life.  Perhaps 
because  it  was  one  of  those  in  which  he  most  fully  succeeded  in  obtaining 
the  object  which  was  ever  present  to  his  mind — the  union  of  scientific  truth 
with  practical  efficiency."  *     Eighteen  years  have  gone  by  since  the  passing 
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of  this  measure;  and  unquestionably  its  "practical  efficiency"  has  often  been 
tested  in  times  of  improvident  speculation.  On  the  other  hand,  whilst  the 
advocates  for  unlimited  paper  currency  maintained  that  the  "scientific 
truth"  shackled  all  the  operatious  of  industry,  which  would  have  flourished 
with  less  risk  under  a  perfectly  free  system  of  banking,  more  sober  econo- 
mists could  not  suppress  their  belief  that,  in  a  season  of  commercial  collapse, 
the  Bank  Act  increased  the  difficulties  of  the  crisis,  and  made  a  season  of 
pressure  become  a  season  of  ruin  to  a  far  wider  class  than  that  of  rash 
speculators. 

In  the  Session  of  1843  the  Ministry  had  brought  forward  a  measure 
for  the  Regulation  of  Labour  in  Factories,  which  embraced  a  comprehensive 
plan  for  the  education  of  the  children  employed  in  the  large  and  increasing 
establishments  where  the  cotton,  flax,  wool,  and  silk  manufactures  were 
carried  on.  These  education  clauses  produced  an  outcry  throughout  the 
kingdom,  equally  strong  from  Churchmen  and  from  Dissenters  ;  so  that  tlie 
Government  was  compelled  by  the  hostility  of  sects  and  parties  to  make  no 
provision  at  all  for  the  proper  training  of  a  class  of  children  who,  with  a 
very  few  exceptions  in  the  case  of  some  enlightened  millowners,  were  left  in 
their  ignorance  and  evil  habits  to  grow  up  into  brutalized  and  dangerous  men 
and  women.  Sir  James  Q-raham,  who  had  assiduously  laboured  in  the  con- 
struction of  an  efficient  plan  of  factory  education,  was  thus  compelled,  after 
his  measure  had  been  four  months  under  discussion  in  Parliament,  to  announce 
that  he  would  not  in  that  Session  press  the  education  clauses  in  the  Factories 
Bill.  He  had  made  alterations,  he  said,  which  had  not  abated  the  hostility 
of  the  Dissenters  ;  the  Church  had  not  given  him  any  very  cordial  support ; 
and  without  general  concord  and  co-operation  the  Bill  would  be  inoperative, 
and  would  engender  religious  strife  and  animosity.  Early  in  the  Session  of 
1844  sir  James  Graham  again  introduced  a  Bill  for  the  Regulation  of  Labour  iu 
Factories ;  but  tlie  education  clauses  of  the  former  Bill  were  now  dropped  ; 
and,  without  any  provision  whatever  for  education,  the  sole  object  aimed  at 
was  a  proper  limitation  of  the  hours  of  employment  for  women  and  children. 
The  House  was  in  Committee  on  this  Bill  on  the  15th  of  March,  when  upon 
the  discussion  of  the  interpretation  clause  which  defined  the  word  "  Night," 
and  the  word  "  Meal-time,"  lord  Ashley  proposed  an  amendment,  "  that  the 
word  '  night '  shall  be  taken  to  mean  from  sis  o'clock  in  the  evening  to  six 
o'clock  in  the  following  morning;  and  that  the  word  'meal-time'  shall  be 
taken  to  mean  an  interval  of  cessation  from  work,  for  the  purpose  of  rest 
and  refreshment,  at  the  rate  of  two  hours  a  day  ;  with  a  view  to  efiect  a 
limitation  of  the  hours  of  labour  to  ten  in  the  day."  Sir  James  Graham 
opposed  this  amendment,  which  he  asserted  would  seriously  aff'ect  the  com- 
mercial prosperity  of  the  country,  reducing  the  returns  on  capital,  and 
involving  a  diminution  of  wages  to  the  amount  of  twenty-five  per  cent.  The 
government  Bill  proposed  to  retain  the  existing  term  of  twelve  hours  of 
factory  labour,  extending  protection  to  females  and  young  persons.  Sir 
Robert  Peel  maintained  that  the  opposite  suggestion  for  the  limitation  of 
labour  to  ten  hours  for  females  and  young  persons,  would  produce  a  limita- 
tion to  ten  hours  for  male  adults  also.  The  most  urgent  argument  that  sir 
Robert  Peel  used  was  founded  upon  statistical  facts.  The  exports  of  the 
cotton,  Linen,  silk,  and  woollen  manufactures  of  the  country  amounted  to 
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tliirtr-five  iiiillinns  sterling  out  of  forty-four  millions  of  all  British  manu- 
factures exported  ;  so  that  five-sixths  of  the  exported  manufactures  of  this 
country  would  be  subjected  to  a  new  law,  which  was  to  provide  tliat  it  would 
not  be  legal  to  labour  at  them  for  more  than  fifty-nine  hours  instead  of  sixty- 
nine  hours  a  week  ;  the  Saturday  being  proposed  by  lord  Asliley  to  remain 
without  alteration.  Tliere  would  thus  be  two  hundred  and  fifty  days  in  a 
year,  of  which  the  working  hours  being  reduced  from  twelve  to  ten,  there 
would  be  five  hundred  hours  less  labour  during  fifty-two  weeks,  which  would 
be  equivalent  to  a  loss  of  seven  weeks'  working  time.  Singular  were  some  of 
tlie  arguments  by  which  lord  Ashley's  proposal  was  supported.  Lord  John 
Kussell,  for  example,  would  vote  for  it  in  the  hope  that  a  limitation  in  the 
hours  of  labour  would  compel  us  to  resort  to  additional  supplies  of  foreign 
corn  to  counteract  the  effect  of  falling  wages.  The  government  were 
defeated,  lord  Ashley  carrying  his  amendment  by  one  hundred  and  seventy- 
nine  votes  against  one  hundred  and  seventy.  Sir  James  Q-raham  said  that 
the  proposed  alteration,  when  the  eighth  clause  came  to  be  discussed,  could 
be  considered  in  a  more  substantive  form.  The  next  night  lord  Ashle}'  stated 
that  be  should  so  word  his  clause,  that  for  two  years  the  limitation  should  be 
for  eleven  hours,  and  that  after  that  period  the  ten  hours'  restriction  should 
take  eflect.  On  the  22nd,  when  the  government  strongly  opposed  the 
amendment  of  their  Bill  in  this  modified  shape,  the  debate  was  terminated 
by  two  divisions,  one  of  which  was  contradictory  of  the  other.  Upon  the 
proposal  to  fill  up  the  blank  in  the  clause  with  the  word  "  twelve,"  one 
hundred  and  eighty-three  voted  in  favour  of  the  motion,  and  one  hundred 
and  eighty-six  against  it.  Tiie  House  again  dividing  on  the  motion  that  the 
blank  be  filled  up  with  the  word  "  ten,"  for  tiie  motion  there  were  one 
hundred  and  eighty-one  votes,  against  it  one  hundred  and  eighty-eight.  In 
various  and  complicated  sha[ies  this  question  continued  to  be  discussed  for 
two  months,  till  on  the  13th  of  May,  sir  Robert  Peel,  having  declared  that, 
estimating  that  a  ten  hours'  Bill  would  strike  off  thirty-six  thousand  pounds  a 
week  from  the  wages  of  those  employed,  and  believing  it  was  the  duty  of  the 
government  to  take  a  comprehensive  view  of  all  the  great  interests,  com- 
mercial, political,  social,  and  moral,  of  all  classes,  he  would  resist  the  wishes 
of  the  factory  operatives  in  order  to  promote  their  welfare.  "  I  protest,"  he 
said,  "  against  the  doctrine,  that  we  are  to  concede  because  it  is  the  popular 
will.  If  we  are  satisfied  that  it  is  not  for  the  popular  interests,  then  it  is 
our  painful  but  necessary  duty  to  resist.  If  this  House  be  of  a  difierent 
opinion — if  you  are  satisfied  that  you  must  make  this  great  experiment  on 
labour — or  if  you  think  concession  is  inevitable,  and  that  you  must  give  way 
to  the  wishes  and  feelings  of  the  people — be  it  so  !  But  if  you  take  that 
course,  and  if  you  resolve  (as  you  cannot  but  do  in  consistency)  to  pursue 
it,  you  must — I  say  it  with  all  respect — you  must  do  so  under  other  auspices, 
and  under  guides  who  can  trace  a  clearer  and  a  better  way  than  can  the 
present  administration."  This  very  plain  intimation,  which  the  biographer 
of  sir  Kobert  Peel  describes  as  "  using  his  right  with  a  somewhat  ungentle 
haughtiness,"  produced  its  natural  effect.  The  House  rejected  the  ten  hours' 
claiise  by  a  majority  of  one  hundred  and  thirty-eight,  and  the  government 
Bill  was  passed. 

The  question  of  the   Sugar  Duties,  which   was  formerly  debated  less  on 
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nnaueial  f,'rounds  than  on  moral  and  religious,  baa  uow  lost,  iu  the  equaliza- 
tion of  duties  between  colonial  and  foreign  sugar,  the  interest  which  ouce 
attached  to  the  strong  repugnance  of  a  great  party  to  admit  sjave-growa 
sugar.  Upon  commercial  grounds  there  were  also  two  parties,  whoso 
interests  and  principles  were  strongly  opposed.  The  West  India  interest 
resisted  that  enlargement  of  the  area  of  supply  which  would  result  from  tlie 
admission  of  any  other  than  colonial  sugar.  With  them  went  the  formid- 
able Anti-slavery  party.  The  Free-Traders,  constantly  protesting  against  the 
preference  of  colonial  over  foreign  sugar,  had  against  them  the  great  band  of 
enthusiasts  who  regarded  slave-grown  sugar  as  the  abomination  which  everj 
good  liousewife  ought  to  resist,  by  supporting  that  monopoly  of  the  West 
India  proprietors  vvliich  was  quite  insufficient  to  supply  the  demand  iu  this 
country,  and  therefore  kept  all  sugar  dear.  The  government  in  18i4  still 
held  to  the  principle  of  a  differential  duty;  but  the  Chancellor  of  the 
Exchequer,  on  the  3rd  of  June,  proposed  an  abatement  of  the  duty  on  foreign 
sugar  provided  it  was  the  produce  of  free  labour.  Upon  a  proposition  of 
Mr.  Miles,  a  conservative  member,  for  reducing  the  duty  upon  British 
plantation  sugar  to  20«.  per  cwt.  instead  of  24«.,  and  foreign  free-grown 
sugar  to  30s.,  the  government  were  defeated  by  a  majority  of  two  hundred 
and  forty-one  against  two  hundred  and  twenty-one.  This  division  was  a 
great  crisis  for  the  ministry.  The  division  took  place  on  a  Saturday  morniu"-. 
On  the  Sunday  a  Cabinet  Council  was  held,  and  on  the  Monday  sir  Robert 
Peel,  amidst  intense  ext-itement,  called  upon  the  House  to  reconsider  its 
decision,  of  which  important  consequences  might  be  the  result.  This  was  to 
declare,  in  words  that  could  not  be  mistaken,  that  if  he  were  to  continue  in 
office  he  must  have  the  full  and  untrammelled  support  of  the  party  he  repre- 
sented. The  House  did  reconsider,  reversing  its  decision  by  a  majority  of 
two  hundred  and  fifty-tive  against  two  hundred  and  thirty-three.  It  was  on 
the  occasion  of  this  debate  that  Mr.  Disraeli,  with  a  more  marked  hostility 
towards  sir  llobert  Peel  than  he  had  before  displayed,  adverted  to  the  former 
opinions  of  the  Prime  Minister,  when  he  said  that  he  had  never  entered  into 
the  Anti-slavery  cry,  and  would  never  enter  into  the  cry  of  "  Cheap  Sugar." 
"  Now  the  right  honourable  gentleman  had  adopted  certain  opinions  of  a  very 
decided  character  with  respect  to  slavery  ;  and  he  told  the  House  cheap  sugar 
was  of  such  importance  that  the  existence  of  his  ministry  depended  upon  it, 
and  that  the  character  of  his  supporters  must  be  sacrificed  to  secure  his 
ministry.  Twenty-four  months  had  only  elapsed,  and  the  right  honourable 
gentleman  came  forward  with  a  detestation  of  slavery  in  every  place — except 
in  the  benches  behind  him.  If  the  Anti-slavery  repugnance  were  only  a  httle 
more  prevalent — if  the  right  honourable  gentleman  did  not  expect  upon  every 
division,  and  at  every  crisis,  that  his  gang  should  appear,  and  the  whip  should 
Bound  with  that  alacrity  which  he  understood  was  now  prevalent — it  would 
be  a  liitle  more  consistent  with  the  tone  which  he  assumed  with  respect  to 
the  slave-trade,  and  with  that  which  was  now  the  principal  subject  of 
discussion." 

The  great  questions,  financial  and  social,  whose  decision  was  to  have  a  per- 
manent influence  upon  the  progress  of  improvement,  produced  little  excitement 
beyond  the  walls  of  parliameat  compared  with  one  ministerial  act,  which 
startled  the  nation  for  awhile  and  then  quickly  passed  into  oblivion.     Tl)e 
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British  people  are,  as  thev  ought  to  be,  excessively  jealous  of  any  secret  and 
apparently  despotic  exercise  of  power  by  the  executive  government.  The 
power  of  issuing  a  warrant  from  the  Secretary  of  State  for  the  opening  of 
letters  at  the  Post  Office  had  been  exercised,  under  the  sanction  of  the  law, 
from  the  very  first  formation  of  that  institution.  It  was  the  express  condi- 
tion in  the  preamble  to  the  early  Acts  of  Parliament  relating  to  the  Post 
that  the  government  should  have  this  power.  In  subsequent  statutes  the 
power  had  been  confirmed,  with  certain  modifications,  even  as  recently  as  at 
the  accession  of  Queen  Victoria.  There  could  be  no  question  about  the  law 
of  the  case,  and  the  power  had  been  exercised  by  Secretaries  of  State  of  all 
parties,  without  any  apprehension  that  in  a  discreet  use  of  this  right  they  had 
violated  the  great  principles  of  English  liberty  ;  from  Mr.  Pox  to  lord  John 
Russell  they  believed  that  such  a  power  was  necessary  to  the  safety  of  the 
State.  On  the  14th  of  June  Mr.  Thomas  Buncombe  presented  a  petition  to 
the  House  of  Commons  from  Serafino  Calderara,  Joseph  Mazzini,  W.  J. 
Linton,  and  Wro.  Lovett,  complaiuiug  that  their  letters  had  been  opened  at 
the  Post  Office.  Sir  James  Graham  stated  that,  under  the  power  of  the  act 
of  1837,  which  consolidated  previous  laws,  he  had  given  a  warrant,  no  longer 
in  existence,  to  open  the  letters  of  one  of  the  petitioners,  whom  he  did  not  wish 
to  name.  On  the  24th  of  June  Mr.  Diincombe  moved  for  a  Committee  of 
Inquiry,  which  was  refused  by  a  majority  of  forty-four.  For  some  weeks  the 
country  became  agitated  with  a  prevailing  belief  that  no  letters  were  safe  ; 
that  there  was  an  extensive  spy-system  conducted  within  an  inner  chamber 
of  the  Post  Office.  There  were  few  who  did  not  to  some  extent  adopt  the 
declaration  of  the  four  petitioners,  "  that  they  considered  such  a  practice, 
introducing  as  it  did  the  spy-system  of  foreign  states,  as  repugnant  to  every 
principle  of  the  British  constitution,  and  subversive  of  the  public  confidence 
which  was  so  essential  to  a  commercial  country."  This  was  indeed  a  fertile 
theme  for  journalists  and  caricaturists.  Continental  nations  looked  on  with 
astonishment  at  the  ebullition  of  popular  rage  at  an  act  which  appeared  to 
them  the  simplest  and  most  natural  course  of  a  government  to  pursue.  They 
were  accustomed  to  much  stronger  displays  of  bureaucratic  power.  Sir 
James  Graham,  it  soon  became  understood,  had  thus  endeavoured  to  trace  the 
intrigues  of  one  distinguished  foreign  enthusiast,  whose  designs  he  was 
powerless  to  repress  in  a  country  where  aliens  were  subjected  to  no  stringent 
supervision.  Wisely  did  the  ministers  resolve  at  last,  that  the  disclosures  of 
all  the  facts  in  a  full  inquiry  was  the  best  mode  of  setting  themselves  right  in 
public  opinion.  On  the  2nd  of  July  sir  James  Graham  expressed  his  anxiety 
for  inquiry  ;  and  when  Mr.  Buncombe  moved  again  for  a  Committee,  the  sus- 
pected Secretary  of  State,  whilst  proposing  that  the  Committee  should  be 
secret,  moved  that  it  should  consist  of  nine  persons,  none  of  whom  should 
be  connected  with  office,  and  five  of  whom  should  be  selected  from  the  Oppo- 
nition.  This  fairness  went  far  to  disarm  the  public  hostility.  In  August  the 
Committee  made  their  Report.  It  is  a  most  interesting  and  elaborate  review 
of  the  history  of  the  practice,  from  the  time  of  the  statute  of  Anne  in  1711, 
to  that  of  its  exercise  in  1844.  The  Committee  reported  that  the  general 
average  of  the  warrants  during  the  present  century  did  not  much  exceed 
eight  a  year.  A  similar  Committee  was  formed  in  the  House  of  Lords.  Their 
Eeport  showed   that  since  1822,  oue  hundred  and  eighty-two  warrants  had 
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been  issued,  averaging  about  eight  per  annum ;  two-tbirda  of  which  had  been 
for  the  purpose  of  tracing  persons  accused  of  offences,  or  of  tracing  property 
embezzled  by  suspected  offenders.  The  warrants  for  detention  of  letters,  at 
periods  when  the  circumstances  of  the  country  seemed  to  threaten  public 
tranquillity,  had  scarcely,  upon  an  average  of  twenty-one  jears,  exceeded  two 
warrants  annually  in  Great  Britain.  After  the  publication  of  these  Eeports 
the  people  were  effectually  tranquillized ;  the  advertisers  of  secure  envelopes 
and  anti-Graham  wafers  ceased  to  find  customers  ;  the  law  remained  unal- 
tered. There  was  a  generous  motive  for  the  indignation  expressed  at  the 
opening  of  the  letters  of  Sefior  Mazzini,  for  it  was  understood  that  he  was 
the  one  petitioner  to  whom  the  warrant  of  sir  James  Graham  applied.  It 
was  said  that  this  warrant  was  issued  at  the  instance  of  the  Sardinian  mi- 
nister. The  duke  of  Wellington,  in  the  House  of  Lords,  declared  that  he 
was  enabltd  to  state  that  there  was  no  foundation  whatever  for  such  a  rumour. 
The  Eeport  of  the  Committee  of  the  House  of  Commons  related  that  the 
warrant  to  open  and  detain  letters  addressed  to  Mazzini  was  issued  on  the 
1st  of  March  and  was  cancelled  on  the  3rd  of  June  ;  that  representations  had 
been  made  to  the  government  that  plots,  of  which  he  was  the  centre,  wera 
carrying  on  upon  British  territory  to  excite  an  insurrection  in  Italy ;  that 
the  information,  calculated  to  frustrate  this  attempt,  which  was  deduced  from 
the  letters  so  opened,  was  communicated  to  a  foreign  power ;  but  the  iuforma- 
tion  so  communicated  was  not  of  a  nature  to  compromise,  and  did  not  com- 
promise, the  safety  of  any  individual  within  the  reach  of  that  foreign  power, 
nor  was  it  made  known  to  that  power  by  what  means,  or  from  what  source, 
such  information  had  been  obtained. 

An  Act  of  this  Session  for  the  "  Eegulation  of  Suits  relating  to  Meeting- 
Houses  and  other  Property  held  forEeligious  Purposes  by  Persons  dissentin" 
from  the  United  Church  of  England  and  Ireland,"  was  a  measure  of  justice 
promoted  and  carried  through  by  the  Government.  In  the. time  of  Charles 
the  Second  there  was  a  bequest  of  certain  manors  in  York  in  trust  to  support 
"  godly  preachers  of  Christ's  holy  gospel."  The  lady  Hewlet,  who  made 
this  bequest,  was  a  dissenter,  and  the  terms  "  godly  preachers"  was  siLffi- 
cient  to  indicate  that  the  bequest  was  not  intended  for  the  benefit  of  the 
Church  of  England  ;  neither  could  the  sect  of  Unitarians  which  afterwards 
arose  have  been  held  as  "  godly  preachers  "  in  the  seventeenth  century.  But 
after  the  lapse  of  many  years  the  Trinitarian  sectaries  to  which  lady  Hewlet 
belonged,  gradually  became  Unitarians.  Other  dissenters,  however,  held  that 
those  in  possession  had  no  legal  right  to  the  benefit  of  the  bequest,  having 
forfeited  it  when  they  abandoned  the  doctrine  which  she  considered  that  of 
"  (/hrist's  holy  gospel."  After  a  suit  of  fourteen  years,  and  an  appeal  to 
the  House  of  Lords,  the  judgment  of  the  Court  of  Chancery  was  confirmed, 
that  the  Unitarians  were  excluded  from  the  bequest,  and  that  the  Trini- 
tarian Protestant  dissenters  ought  to  be  the  possessors  of  the  property. 
To  put  an  end  to  the  recurrence  of  similar  disputes,  lord  Lyndhurst 
brought  in  a  bill,  whicn,  however,  was  strenuously  opposed  in  and  out  of 
parliament.  The  principal  object  of  the  Bill  was  to  comfirm  in  the  full  pos- 
session of  their  establishments  any  society  of  Protestant  dissenters  which  had 
been  in  possession  of  them  for  twenty  years.  The  bishop  of  London  opposed 
the  Bill,  on  the  ground  that  it  legalized  the  use  of  chapels  for  purposes 
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entirely  contrary  to  that  for  which  they  were  founded.  But  there  was 
another  object  in  the  Bill  whicb  provoked  a  wider  opposition.  Previous 
to  a  statute  of  1S13,  the  exceptions  to  the  Act  of  Toleration  which  exclu- 
eively  affected  Unitarians  had  continued  in  force  ;  in  repealing  these  excep- 
tions the  Legislature  had  not  made  the  Act  retrospective.  It  was  the 
intention  of  the  present  Bill  to  give  Unitarians  as  firm  a  possession  of  their 
ancient  property  as  of  that  which  they  had  acquired  since  the  statute  of  1813. 
This  measure  generally  was  denounced  by  certain  portions  of  what  is  called 
the  Religious  World  as  being  solely  for  the  benefit  of  a  sect ;  which  other 
sects,  suspending  their  own  differences  to  unite  against  a  community,  rich 
and  intelligent  indeed,  but  a  mere  fraction  as  to  its  numbers, — denounced  as 
standing  outside  the  pale  of  Christianity.  Nevertheless  in  both  Houses  the 
Bill,  with  an  alteration  of  the  term  of  occupancy  from  twenty  to  twenty-five 
years,  was  passed  by  large  majorities. 

The  actual  prorogation  of  parliament  was  deferred  for  a  month  l;iter  than 
was  required  by  the  exigencies  of  public  business.  On  the  9th  of  August 
lord  John  Eussell  took  a  survey  of  the  general  condition  of  the  country, 
his  speech  being  remarkable  for  the  absence  of  party  spirit.  Sir  Robert 
Peel  recapitulated  the  measures  of  the  Session,  which  he  said  was  distin- 
guished for  important  and  efficient  legislation.  The  House  of  Commons  then 
adjourned  to  the  5th  of  September.  The  House  of  Lords  was  engaged  in 
one  of  the  most  important  fnnctions  of  that  body,  that  of  being  a  Court  of 
Law  in  the  last  resort.  Mr.  O'Connell  and  the  other  prisoners  had  appealed 
for  a  reversal  of  their  sentence  upon  a  Writ  of  Error.  The  judges  of  the 
English  courts  were  referred  to  by  the  Lords  for  their  opinions.  Six  of  the 
eleven  counts  were  decided  by  all  of  nine  judges  to  be  bad  or  informal ; 
sevenof  the  judges  held  that  the  judgment  must  stand,  as  the  Irish  judges  alone 
could  know  upon  how  much  of  the  verdict  they  had  grounded  their  sentence. 
The  peers  were  now  to  decide.  The  people  both  of  Ireland  and  England 
were  waiting  their  decision  with  intense  interest ;  the  Irish  Repealers  antici- 
pating that  the  servile  and  despotic  peers  of  England  would  eagerly  embrace 
the  opportunity  of  condemning  their  great  agitator  to  a  prolonged  incarcera^ 
tion,  and  the  people  of  England  for  the  piost  part  being  afraid  that,  through 
the  high  sense  of  honour  and  the  impartial  justice  of  these  peers,  he  would  be 
let  loose  for  further  mischief.  It  was  a  question  of  legal  construction  which 
could  only  be  properly  settled  by  the  Law  Lords.  On  the  5tb  of  September, 
when  the  judgment  was  to  be  delivered,  some  lay  peers  contended  that  they 
had  a  right  to  vote.  The  ministry,  speaking  with  a  voice  of  moderation  by 
lord  Wharncliffe,  one  of  their  supporters,  left  the  decision  of  the  question 
with  the  four  Law  Lords,  although  it  was  pretty  well  known  what  their 
decision  would  be.  It  was  voted  by  lord  Deninan,  lord  Cottenham,  and  lord 
Campbell,  that  the  judgment  of  the  Court  below  should  be  reversed;  lord 
Brougham  voted  that  it  should  be  maintained.  O'Connell  on  the  6th  of 
September  left  his  prison  in  a  triumphal  car,  wearing  the  green  and  gold 
repeal  cap  ;  and  escorted  by  thousands  of  people  paraded  the  streets  of 
Dublin  for  four  hours.  He  then  addressed  the  multitude  from  his  own 
house  in  Merrion-square.  He  told  them  that  on  the  next  Monday,  at 
Conciliation  Hall,  he  wnuld  put  forth  his  plans  for  the  future.  His  triumph 
was  celebrated  throughout  Ireland  by  the  most  enthusiastic  demonstrations. 
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But  his  power  was  gone.  His  «  plans  for  the  future  "  were  altogether  abor- 
tive.  He  again  had  his  Moaster  Meetings,  but  they  ceased  to  furnish  a 
sul.ject  of  apprehension  to  the  government.  From  his  balcony  on  the  Ctli  of 
September  he  bad  told  the  people,  "this  is  the  great  day  for  Ireland— a  day 
of  justice."     By  the  justice  he  was  extinguished. 

During  the  month  of  August  the  governments  of  Great  Britain  and  France 
had  been  nearly  on  the  point  of  a  serious  rupture.     In  September,  1843,  the 
queeu  of  Tahiti  (Otaheite),  named  Pomar^,  who  was  a  follower  of  the  Eu<^lish 
missionaries,  and   had   pmf.ssed   her  desire  that  her  subjects  should  be  ton- 
verted  to  Christianity,   was  induced— probably  under   the  threats  of  the  ad- 
miral of  a  French  squadron  off  her  shores— to  place  herself  under  the  protec- 
torate ot  France.     The  natives  were  angry  at  this,  and  showed  marked  hosti- 
lity to  the   French  among  them.     In   November   admiral  Dupetit  Thouars 
.  landed  troops  on  the  island;   set  up  the  French  flag,  removing  queen  Poinar^'s 
ensigu ;  and  issued  a  proclaraatinn  that  Tahiti  belonged  to  France.   The  French 
government  disavowed  this  act;  hut,  says  M.  Guizot,  "  The  French  flag  had 
just  been  planted  in  the  islands  of  Polynesia,  and   we  could  not  consent  that 
at  the  very  moment  of  its  appearance,  it  should   be  withdrawn."  *     French 
honour  would  be  wounded,  said  a  party  in  the  Chambers,  if  the  national  fla^ 
which  the  admiral  had  set  up  should  be  removed.     The  office  of  British  consul 
at  rahiti  was  filled  by  a  missionary  named  Pritchard.     When  que^en   Pomare 
was  deposed  he  hauled  down   his  flag,  declaring  his  functions  as  consul   were 
at  an  end,  as  he  was  not  accredited  by  the  English  government  to  a  French 
colony  in  that  capacity.     Four  months  afterwards  the  French  authorities 
believing  that  he  had  instigated  the  hostility  of  the  natives  to  their  rule,  seized 
him,  and  required  as  a  condition  of  his  release  from  imprisonment  that  he 
should  immediately  leave  the  Pacific.     Mr.  Pritchard  arrived  in  England  on 
the  26th  of  July,  and  there  was  immediately  an  outburst  of  national  indigna- 
tion which  the  government  did  not  attempt  to  repress.     On  the  contrary''  sir 
Eobert   Peel  said  in  parliament   on  the  31st  ot    July,  "  We  have  received 
accounts  from  Tahiti,  and  presuming  on  the  accuracy  of  these  accounts,  which 
I  have  no  reason  whatever  to  call  in  question,  I  do  not  hesitate  to  say,  that  a 
gross  outrage,  accompanied   with  gross  indignity,  has  been  committed  upon 
the  British  consul   in   that  island."     M.  Guizot,  in  his  account  of  this  afi-air, 
says  the  words  which  sir  Eobert  Peel  had  used  were  "  unseasonable  and  inac- 
curate;" but  he  adds,  that  sir  Eobert  Peel,  in   his  communication  with  the 
French  government,  stated  that  he  did  not  admit  the  correctness  of  the  news- 
paper versions  of  his  speech.    Nevertheless  the  parliamentary  language  of  lora 
Aberdeen  might  have  been  equally  termed  "unseasonable;"  for  on  the  1st 
of  August  he  said,  "the  late  outrage  of  the  French  at  Tahiti  was  of  so 
flagrant  a  character  as  to  be  almost  incredible."     M.  Guizot  says  in  his  Me- 
n.uirs  of  sir  E.  Peel,  that   he  could  not  with   propriety  relate  the  delicate 
negotiations  to  which  this  affair  gave  rise  between  lord  Aberdeen  and  himself 
which,  "ended  in  results,  just  in  themselves,  honourable  to  the  two  cabinets.' 
and  salutary  to  the  two  countries."  t     The  French  government,  whUst  -nam- 
taming  that  it   had  good  reason  for  sending   Mr.  Pritchard  away  from  the 
island,  acknowledged  that  useless  and  vexatious  proceedings  had  been  taken 
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respecting  liini,  of  wliicli   they   disapproved,  and  offered  to  award  him  com- 
pensation for  his  losses  and  sufferings. 

Upon  the  prorogation  of  parliament  it  was  stated  in  the  Queen's  Speech 
that  the  danger  of  an  interruption  to  the  good  understanding  and  friendly 
relations  between  this  country  and  France  had  been  happily  averted  by  the 
spirit  of  justice  and  moderation  which  had  animated  the  two  governments. 
The  entente  cordiale  was  to  be  confirmed  by  a  visit  of  the  King  of  the  French 
to  her  Majestv.  On  the  7th  of  October  he  arrived  at  Windsor  Castle,  where 
he  remained  for  a  week,  being  installed  a  Knight  of  the  Garter,  and  enter- 
tained with  sumptuous  banquets.  It  will  perhaps  be  for  the  historian  at  some 
future  day  to  relate  whether  Louis  Philippe,  during  this  friendly  visit,  foreboro 
altogether  to  approach  the  delicate  subject  of  matrimonial  alliances  of  his  own 
family  with  Spain.  His  far-reaching  projects  presented,  a  year  or  tw  o  later, 
a  question  of  far  greater  danger  to  the  good  understanding  and  friendly 
relations  between  the  two  countries,  than  the  arbitrary  acts  perpetrated  upon 
a  poor  missionary  at  Tahiti. 

It  was  in  this  year  that  the  Prince  de  Joinville  published  his  celebrated 
"  Note  on  the  State  of  the  Naval  Forces  of  France."  "With  the  general 
public  a  document  like  this  passes  into  oblivion,  after  the  lapse  of  eighteen 
or  twenty  years,  unless  it  be  revived  for  the  purpose  of  maintaining  some 
exclusive  opinions  either  of  a  war-party  or  a  peace-party.  We  have  alluded 
to  this  production  in  the  first  chapter  of  this  volume  ;  *  and  there  we  should 
have  left  the  subject,  had  not  a  politician  of  no  ordinary  mark  recently  called 
attention  to  it  as  a  point  of  history, — of  course  with  his  own  gloss.  "  The 
principal  contribution  to  the  first  panic,"  says  Mr.  Cobden,  "  previous  to  the 
publication  of  the  duke  of  Wellington's  letter,  was  the  pamphlet  of  Prince 
Joinville.  It  is  difficult  now,  after  a  calm  perusal  of  this  tract,  to  under- 
stand how  it  could  have  been  pressed  into  the  service  of  the  alarmists.  It  is 
filled  throughout  with  complaints  of  the  inferiority  of  the  French  navy,  and 
ofters  not  a  few  probably  unmerited  compliments  to  the  superior  management 
of  England."  Mr.  Cobden  then  quotes  the  concluding  passage  of  the 
pamphlet :  "  '  I  have  been  obliged  to  expose  the  secret  of  our  weakness  com- 
pared to  the  greatness  of  British  power ;  but  I  should  think  myself  happy 
if,  by  the  sincere  avowal  of  those  sorroviful  truths,  I  were  able  to  dissipate 
the  illusion,  in  which  are  so  many  clever  persons,  as  to  the  real  condition  of 
the  navy  of  France,  and  to  decide  them  to  ask  with  me  those  salutary  reforms 
which  alone  can  give  our  navy  a  new  era  of  power  and  glory.'  "  f 

The  Prince  de  Joinville  quotes  a  passage  from  a  speech  in  the  House  oi 
Commons  on  the  29ih  of  February,  1844,  in  which  it  was  said  that  ii  steam- 
vessels  had  been  employed  as  at  present,  Napoleon  might  easily  have  landed 
even  fifteen  or  twenty  thousand  men  on  our  shores  ;  and  that  although  such 
a  debarkation  would  not  have  had  much  success,  the  effect  would  have  been 
"  to  destroy  that  confidence  which  our  insular  situation  now  inspires."  The 
speaker,  says  the  royal  pamphleteer,  adjured  the  legislature  to  take  into 
consideration  the  great  use  that  might  be  made  of  steam  navigation  in 
the  event  of  a  new  war.J     This  is  the  text  wljich  the  Prince  takes  for  hia 

•  an/e— Note,  p.  14.  t  "The  Three  Panics,"  p.  7. 

t  The  speaker  was  Mr.  Spring  Kice,  on  the  subject  of  Haibours  of  Kefuge.  See  Hansard^ 
vol.  Ixxiii.  col.  400. 
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exhortation.  Let  us  build  steam  vessels  of  war  as  quickly  as  possible,  to 
maintain  some  approach  to  equality  with  the  hundred  and  twenty-five  steam 
vessels  of  war  of  Great  Britain,  of  which  number  seventy-seven  are  armed. 
No  suggestion  could  have  been  more  proper.  But  what  are  the  definite 
objects  he  proposes  for  a  large  addition  to  the  French  steam  navy,  beyond 
the  defence  of  the  ports  and  arsenals  of  France,  in  the  event  of  a  war  ? 
"  Our  successes  would  not  be  brilliant,  because  we  should  take  care  at  first 
to  avoid  compromising  all  our  resources  in  decisive  encounters.  But  we 
should  carry  on  war  with  certainty,  because  we  should  attack  two  things 
equally  vulnerable— the  confidence  of  the  English  people  in  the  insular 
position  of  their  country,  and  its  maritime  commerce.  "Who  can  doubt  that, 
with  a  steam  navy  strongly  organized,  we  should  have  the  means  of  inflicting 
upon  the  enemy's  coasts  losses  and  sufferings  unknown  to  a  nation  which  has 
never  felt  all  the  miseries  which  war  brings  in  its  train  ?  As  the  comple- 
ment of  these  sufferings  would  come  the  evil,  equally  new  for  that  nation,— 
that  of  confidence  lost.  The  wealth  accumulated  on  its  coasts  and  in  its 
ports  would  cease  to  remain  in  security." 

We  have  given  "a  calm  perusal  to  this  tract,"  and  we  do  7W<  find  it 
"  difficult  to  understand  how  it  could  have  been  pressed  into  the  service  of 
the  alarmists."  Mr.  Cobden  quotes  a  remonstrance  by  sir  William  Moles- 
worth  to  the  "Spectator"  in  January,  1848,  in  which  the  philosophical 
statesman  asks  "the  editor  of  that  staid  and  philosophical  print  "  whether  he 
considered  the  French  to  be  ruffians,  Pindarees,  freebooters,  so  that  "you 
believe  it  neces-^ary  to  keep  constant  watch  and  ward  against  them,  as  our 
Saxon  forefathers  did  against  the  Danes  and  the  Nordmen,  lest  they  should 
burn  our  towns,  plunder  our  coasts,  and  put  our  queen  to  ransom."  The 
year  1847 — when  Louis  Philippe  and  his  ministers  were  full  of  ambitious 
projects  not  very  different  from  those  which  Louis  the  Fourteenth  had 
cherished— was  not  so  far  removed  fr  ^m  1844,  that  the  people  of  England 
had  forgotten  that  a  son  of  the  king  at' the  French  had  published  a  pamphlet 
which,  to  use  Mr.  Cobden's  words  "  had  sounded  like  a  tocsin  in  our  ears  ;" 
that  a  prince  of  the  blood  royal  had  proposed  to  "  burn  our  towns  and 
plunder  our  coasts  ;"  had,  to  repeat  the  honest  language  of  our  great  soldier 
whicli  we  have  before  quoted,  issued  "  an  invitation  and  provocative  to  war 
to  be  carried  on  in  a  manner  such  as  had  been  disclaimed  by  the  civilized 
portions  of  mankind."  * 

*  The  pamplilet  of  the  Prince  cle  Joinville,  with  its  accompanying  iables,  is  given    in   full  in 
'   Annuaiie  Historiijue,"  1S44,  Appendice,  p.  372. 
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Parliament  opened — Improved  state  of  the  kingdom — Sir  Robert  Peel's  New  Tariff — Opposition  oi 
the  Country-Party — Mr.  Cobden's  motion  for  inquiring  into  Agricultural  Distress — Grant 
t^  Maynooth  College — Queen's  Colleges  in  Ireland — Jews  admitted  to  Municipal  Offices 
— Prorogation  — Apprehended  failure  of  the  Potato  Crop  in  Ireland — Proposal  of  sir  Robert 
Pee!  to  the  Cabinet — Lord  John  Russell's  Letter  to  the  Kleetora  of  London — Dissensions  iu 
the  Cabinet — Sir  R.  Peel'resigns — Failure  of  lord  John  Russell  to  form  a  Ministry —  Sir  R. 
Peel  resumes  power — Parliament  opened  by  the  Queen — Sir  R.  Peel  asserts  his  determina- 
tion to  be  unshackled  as  Minister — The  New  Tariff  and  the  Corn-Law  Bills  intioduced  hy 
sir  R.  Peel — Debate  of  Twelve  Nights  in  the  Commons — The  Bills  passed  in  both  Huusea 
— Bill  for  the  Protection  of  Life  in  Ireland,  rejected  by  a  majority  against  the  Govern- 
ment— Resignation  of  sir  R.  Peel — The  Russell  Administration — The  Oregon  Question 
settled — British  Columbia — India — War  with  the  Sikhs — Battle  of  Moodkee— Sir  Henrv 
Hardinge  and  Sir  Hugh  Gough — Battle  of  Kerozeshah — Battles  of  Alliwall  and  Sobraon— 
Treaty  of  Peace — List  of  the  Russell  Ministry. 

When  Parliament  was  opened  by  the  Queen  on  the  4th  of  February,  1845, 
"the  improved  condition  of  the  country"  was  a  fertile  subject  of  her 
Majesty's  congratulation.  "  Increased  activity  pervades  almost  every  branch 
of  manufacture ;  trade  and  commerce  have  been  extended  at  home  and 
abroad."  At  this  period  the  Income  Tax  was  about  to  expire.  Why  then, 
with  a  certainty  of  improved  I'eveuue  from  imports,  which  had  risen  from 
sixty-five  millions  iu  1842  to  eighty-five  millions  in  1845,  was  it  necessary 
for  her  Majesty  to  say,  with  reference  to  tlie  Income  Tax,  that  it  might  bo 
expedient  to  continue  its  operation  for  a  further  period  ?  The  reason 
alleged  for  this  recommendation  was,  "  thus  to  obtain  the  means  of  adequately 
providing  for  the  public  service,  and  at  the  same  time  making  a  reduction  in 
other  taxation."  Simple  as  were  these  words  they  were  full  of  significance. 
The  one  object  in  1842  of  imposing  an  Income  Tax  was  to  repair  tlie  financial 
disorder  of  the  country.  Tbat  object  had  been  accomplished.  On  the  5th  of 
January,  1845,  there  had  been  an  excess  of  income  over  expenditure  of  nearly 
tliree  millions  and  a  half.  The  Income  Tax  had  produced  something  above  five 
millions.  It  was  in  many  respects  au  objectionable  tax,  and  if  not  to  be  wholly 
abolished  there  was  ample  room  to  reduce  the  amount  of  the  impost  by  one- 
half.  But  the  minister  had  a  great  policy  to  carry  into  efl'ect.  His  partial 
experiment  on  Free  Trade  had  prepared  him  to  make  a  bolder  experiment,  upon 
the  doctrine  that  the  surest  way  to  improve  the  condition  of  the  great  body 
of  the  people  was  to  remove  those  taxes  upon  large  branches  of  industry  which 
not  only  interfered  with  their  extension,  but  placed  many  of  the  comforts  and 
conveniences  of  life  beyond  the  reach  of  the  humbler  classes.  M.  Guizot  has 
truly  as  well  as  eloquently  said — "  the  greatest  happiness  of  the  greatest 
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number  of  luiman  beings  as  the  supreme  object  of  society  and  of  government, 
was  the  superior  power  of  which  sir  Eobert  Peel  had  made  himself  the  minister, 
and  which  swayed  all  his  opponents;  some  of  them  governed  like  himself,  others 
intimidated  or  paralyzed  by  this  great  idea,  which  was  clearly  or  dimly  present 
to  their  minds,  either  as  an  incontestable  right,  or  as  an  irresistible  fact."  * 

The  financial  statement  of  sir  Robert   Peel  was  made  on  the   14th   of 
February.     Continuing  the   Income    Tax,    he  estimated  there   would  be   a 
eurpluti  of  3,-100,000Z.     He  said — laying  down  general  principles  which  ougiit 
ever  to  be  Icept  in  mind  by  a  British  liuaucial  minister — "  In  the  first  place 
you  have  to  consider  the  claims  which  may  be  urged  in  favour  of  a  reduction 
of  taxation  on   account  of  the   heaviness   with  which  certain  imposts   press 
on  articles  of  general   consumption.     Tou  are  bound  also  to  consider  what 
taxes  press  on  the  raw  materials  which   constitute   the  staple   of  the  manu- 
factures   of  the  country.      Tou   are    also    bound   to    consider    what    taxes 
cause  a  great  increase  in  the  establishments  necessary  for  their  collection 
and  what  are   those  taxes  the  remission  of  which  will  enable  us   to  diminish 
those  establishments,  so  as  to  reduce   the  expense  of  collection.     Tou  are 
bound  also    to  consider  what    are    those  taxes   the  removal  of  which  will 
give  more  scope  to  commercial  enterprise,  and   occasion  an  increased   de- 
mand for  labour."  t     Broadly   to  state  the    minister's  plans   for  obtaining 
such    results    as    these,    he    proposed  to   abolish   aU    duties    on    exports, 
including  the   duty  on  coal ;   he   would  abolish  the  import  duties  on  four 
hundred  and  thirty  raw  materials  used  in  manufactures,   which,  although 
yielding  to  the  Treat^ury  only  320,000/.,  would  still  be  a  real  and  efficient 
relief;  he  would  altogether  remove   the  duties  on  cotton-wool,  which  yielded 
680,0002. ;  the  reduction  to  be  efi'ected  on  the  sugar-duties  would  amount   to 
l,3OO,OO0Z.      More    important,    perhaps,    than    any    of   the   imposts    to    be 
abolished  or  reduced  was  the  repeal  of  the  duty  upon  glass.     That  duty, 
upon  the  value  of  the  mauulactured  article,  was  not  less  than  from  200  to 
300  per  cent. ;  there  was  no  duty  which  required  such  a  system  of  perpetual 
and  vexatious  interference  with  the  manufacturer.     In  France,  in  Belgium, 
and  in   Bohemia,  there  was  no  excise  duty  on  glass.     In  Bohemia,  in  par- 
ticular, the  manufacture  had  been  brought  to  a  state  of  admirable  perfection. 
We  had  peculiar  facilities  for  obtaining  the  same  results,  and  yet  we  could 
not  compete  with  foreigners  in  the  manufacture  of  glass.     "  If  you  permit," 
said  sir  Eobert,  "  this  article  to  be  iree  of  duty,  it  is  difficult  to  foresee,  in 
the  first  place,  to  what  perfection  this  beautiful  fabric  may  not  be  brought, 
aud   secondly,  it  is   impossible  to   say  to  what  new  purposes  glass,   manu- 
factured by  our  own  skill  and  capital,  may  not  be  applied."     Seven  years 
only  had  elapsed  after  the  sagacious  minister  had  made  this  confident  antici- 
pation, when  we  saw  a  wondrous   fabric  arise  constructed  almost  wholly  of 
glass,  in  which  the  British  manufacturer  was  not  ashamed  to  exhibit  his  glass 
wares  by  the  side  of  his  foreign  rivals,  not  perhaps  reaching  the  perfection  of 
some  glass  fabrics  but  very  nearly  approaching  their  beauty  of  form  and 
colour.     Eleven  more  years  elapsed,  and  then,  in  the  more  extended  competi- 
tion of  a  second  International  Exhibition,  the  British  manufacture  of  glass 

*  Guizot,  "  Memoirs  of  Sir  Robert  Peel,"  p.  232. 
f  Hansard,  to!.  Ixvii.  col.  473. 
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for  domestic  use  stood  at  the  liead  of  every  European  production.  But,  more 
tlian  all  this,  it  is  only  necessary  to  look  with  a  rapid  glance  at  the  architec- 
ture of  our  public  buildings,  of  our  shops,  of  our  mansions  and  villas,  and 
even  of  our  humblest  cottages,  to  see  how,  in  conjunction  with  the  subsequent 
repeal  of  the  window  tax,  the  removal  of  the  duty  on  glass  had  enabled  every 
building  to  be  erected  with  a  regard  to  convenience  and  comfort,  to  health 
and  cleanliness,  which  the  existence  of  those  imposts  to  a  great  extent  pre- 
rented.  It  was  the  merit  of  sir  Eobert  Peel  rarely  to  forget  the  effect  of 
taxation  upon  the  condition  of  the  poor.  He  had  in  view  the  quarry  of  the 
cottage  window,  rarely  mended  when  broken,  but  patched  with  paper  or 
stuffed  with  rag,  when  he  said — "  If  the  House  sanction  the  removal  of  the 
duty  upon  glass,  you  will  thereby  confer  on  the  poorer  classes  a  most 
extensive  benefit."  It  is  unnecessary  now  to  follow  the  discussion  upon  sir 
Eobert  Peel's  financial  measures,  beyond  noticing  a  few  points  in  which  the 
jealousy  of  free-trade  principles  occasionally  broke  out  in  objections  almost 
ludicrous.  One  member  complained  of  the  removal  of  the  duty  on  grease,  as 
he  judged  it  would  lead  to  a  great  importation  of  foreign  butter  ;  another 
moved  the  omission  of  lard  from  the  list  of  articles  to  be  admitted  free  of 
duty.  Mr.  Cobden,  upon  such  objections,  besought  the  landed  interest  not 
to  make  a  pitiable  exhibition  of  themselves ;  lord  John  Russell  advised  them 
either  to  surrender  the  principle  of  protection  to  native  industry  altogether, 
or  resolutely  to  stand  by  it  in  and  out  of  Parliament.  Bolder  than  the 
parliamentary  free-traders  was  Mr.  W.  J.  Fox.  who,  at  one  of  the  meetings  of 
the  League  in  Covent  Garden  Theatre,  said  of  those  who  were  horrified  at 
the  notion  of  repealing  the  duties  on  butter,  bacon,  and  cheese,  "  they  keep 
a  great  chandler's  shop,  and  they  look  to  every  minute  article  in  their  store, 
how  they  can  pervert  the  power  of  legislation  to  make  the  community  pay 
more  for  the  benefit  of  the  aristocracy.  There  was  a  time  when  trading  at  aU 
was  thought  inconsistent  with  the  possession  of  that  dignity.  Tour  feudal 
baron  did  not  mind  robbing  by  the  strong  hand,  but  he  turned  away  with 
contempt  from  robbing  by  the  short  weight  of  a  protective  duty."  The  time 
was  approaching  when  as  strong  things  would  be  said  in  and  out  of  Parlia- 
ment against  the  minister  who  had  sufiiciently  manifested  his  indisposition  to 
support  the  chamller's  shop.  The  course  which  sir  Eobert  Peel  was  pur- 
suing, of  asserting  the  principles  of  free-trade  cautiously  and  yet  successfully, 
by  enlisting  the  Opposition,  for  their  support  against  the  imperfectly  concealed 
hostility  or  indifference  of  his  own  supporters,  was  gradually  preparing  for 
him  an  amount  of  rebellion  and  insubordination  of  which  he  was  too 
experienced  a  party  leader  not  accurately  to  contemplate  the  final  result — 
his  own  deposition. 

Upon  the  opening  of  parliament  lord  John  Eussell  endeavoured  to  pro- 
duce some  ministerial  declaration  on  the  subject  of  the  Corn-Laws,  by  affirming 
that  Protection  was  the  bane  of  agriculture.  He  obtained  no  contradiction 
from  sir  Eobert  Peel ;  but  he  was  asked  by  Mr.  Miles,  one  of  the  most 
sturdy  of  the  Protectionists,  whether  he  had  found  it  convenient  to  make  a 
compact  alliance  with  the  Corn  Law  League  ?  Protectionists  and  Free 
traders  equally  sought  support  for  their  arguments  at  this  time  in  the  distress 
which  was  said  to  exist  amongst  the  agriculturists.  On  the  13th  of  March 
Mr.  Cobden  moved  for  a  Select  Committee  to  inquire  into  the  causes  and 
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extent  of  this  alleged  agricultural  distress,  and  into  "  the  effects  of  legislative 
protection  upon  the  interests  of  land-owners,  tenant-farmers,  and  farm 
labourers."  His  motion  was  rejected  by  a  majority  of  ninety-two.  But  his 
speech  produced  a  great  impression  upon  the  country  ;  and  it  has  been  said 
that  upon  the  prime  minister  himself  it  had  a  marked  influence.  On  this 
occasion  Mr.  Cobden  came  forth  with  a  spirit-stirring  and  impassioned 
eloquence  which  few  had  considered  within  the  range  of  his  oratorical 
powers.  To  the  Country  party  he  said — "  You  live  in  a  mercantile  age, 
when  the  whole  wealth  of  the  world  is  poured  into  your  lap.  Tou  cannot 
have  the  advantages  of  commercial  rents  and  feudal  privileges,  but  you  may 
be  what  you  always  have  been,  if  you  will  identify  yourselves  with  the  spirit 
of  the  age.  The  English  people  look  to  the  gentry  and  the  aristocracy  of 
this  country  as  their  leaders.  I,  who  am  not  one  of  you,  have  no  hesitation 
in  telling  you,  that  there  is  a  deep-rooted,  an  hereditary  prejudice,  if  I  may 
BO  call  it,  in  your  favour  in  this  country.  But  you  never  got  it,  and  you  will 
not  keep  it,  by  obstructing  the  spirit  of  the  age.  If  you  are  indiflerent  to 
enlightened  means  of  findcug  employment  for  your  owu  peasantry ;  if  you 
are  found  obstructing  that  advance  which  is  calculated  to  knit  nations  more 
together  in  the  bonds  of  peace,  by  means  of  commercial  intercourse ;  if  you 
are  found  fighting  against  the  discoveries  which  have  almost  given  breath 
and  life  to  material  nature,  and  setting  up  yourselves  as  obstructives  of  that 
which  destiny  has  decreed  shall  go  on — why,  then,  you  will  be  the  gentry  of 
England  no  longer,  and  others  will  be  found  to  take  your  place." 

The  speech  of  Mr.  Cobden  on  his  motion  for  a  Committee  was  replied  to 
by  Mr.  Sidney  Herbert ;  but  that  reply  was  more  damaging  to  the  cause  of 
agricultural  protection  than  the  arguments  of  Mr.  Cobden  and  Mr.  Bright, 
or  the  agitation  of  the  League.  It  was  the  incaution  uf  a  young  man  of 
remarkable  candour,  and  somewhat  inexperienced  in  parliamentary  tactics, 
when  he  said,  as  the  representative  of  an  agricultural  constituency,  that  it 
would  be  distasteful  to  the  agriculturists  to  come  whining  to  parliament 
at  every  period  of  temporary  distress.  Parliament  had  awarded  to  the 
agriculturists  a  certain  amount  of  protection ;  with  that  they  were  content ; 
and  in  adverse  circumstances,  such  as  failure  of  crop,  they  would  meet 
them  manfully  and  put  their  shoulders  to  the  wheel.*  Agriculturists 
were  indiguant  at  being  represented  as  content  with  the  protection 
they  enjoyed  ; — the  assumption  (which  was  meant  for  advice)  that  they 
would  put  their  shoulders  to  the  wheel,  instead  of  crying  out  for  help  to 
Hercules,  was  something  different  from  the  zealous  friendship  upon  which 
they  had  calculated  so  long  and  reposed  so  confidingly.  The  rejection 
of  Mr.  Cobden's  motion  did  not  calm  their  anger.  On  the  17th  of  Marcii, 
Mr.  W.  Miles  moved,  that  in  the  reduction  of  taxation  "  due  regard  should 
be  had  to  the  necessity  ot  affording  relief  to  the  agricultural  interest."  It 
was  then  that  Mr.  Disraeli  pronounced  unmistakeably  that  sentence  of  open 
war  against  sir  Eobert  Peel,  which,  whether  in  its  skirmislies  or  pitched 
battles,  for  a  year  or  two  was  admired  by  many  as  the  daring  of  a  noble 
courage  in  its  insults  to  the  first  statesman  of  liis  time.  Sir  Eobert  Peel 
sometimes  winced  at  these  attacks,  but  in  most  cases  he  shook  off  the  reck- 

*  Haniiard    vol.  Ixrviii.  col.  818. 
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less  words,  "  like  dew-drops  from  the  lion's  mane."  "  I  remember,"  said 
Mr.  Disraeli,  "  to  have  heard  the  right  honourable  baronet  at  the  head  of  the 
government  say,  he  would  sooner  be  the  leader  of  the  gentlemen  of  England 
than  possess  the  confidence  of  sovereigns.  .  .  .  ThfV  were  the  right 
honourable  baronet's  first  love,  and  though  he  may  not  kneel  to  them  now  as 
in  the  hour  of  passion,  still  they  cau  recall  the  past.  He  does  what  he  can 
to  keep  them  quiet ;  sometimes  he  takes  refuge  in  arrogant  silence,  and 
sometimes  he  treats  them  with  haughty  frigidity;  and  if  they  knew  anything 
of  human  nature,  they  would  take  the  hint  and  shut  their  mouths.  But  they 
won't.  And  what  then  happens  ?  The  right  honourable  baronet,  being 
compelled  to  interfere,  sends  down  his  valet,  who  says  in  the  genteelest 
manner.  We  can  have  no  whining  here."  Describing  sir  Robert  Peel  as 
cue  who,  by  skilful  parliamentary  manoeuvres,  had  tampered  with  the  generous 
confidence  of  a  great  people,  he  addressed  these  words  to  the  Treasury 
bench — "  Dissolve,  if  you  please,  the  parliament  you  have  betrayed,  and 
appeal  to  the  people  who  T  believe  mistrust  you ;  for  me  there  remains  this 
at  least — the  opportunity  of  expressing  thus  publicly  my  belief,  that  a  Con- 
servative government  is  an  Organized  Hypocrisy." 

In  this  speech  of  Jlr.  Disraeli  there  was  a  skilful  allusion  to  that  former 
desertion  of  the  principle  of  ultra-Toryism  which  many  yet  remembered  with 
the  bitterness  of  intolerance  :  "  Protection  appears  to  be  in  about  the  same 
condition  that  Protestantism  was  in  1828.  The  country  will  draw  its  moral." 
Protestantism  was  now  to  have  a  new  cause  of  offence.  On  the  3rd  of  April  sir 
Robert  Peel  brought  forward  the  plans  of  the  government  respecting  the 
improvement  of  the  College  of  Maynooth,  proposing  a  grant  of  30,000?.  a 
year,  to  be  secured  by  act  of  parliament.  On  the  11th,  when  the  Bill  was  to 
be  read  a  second  time,  the  table  of  the  House  was  covered  with  petitions. 
There  had  been  meetings  throughout  the  country,  in  which  Churchmen  and 
Dissenters  had  been  equally  conspicuous  in  denouncing  the  measure  as  a 
renunciation  of  the  Protestantism  under  whicii  the  empire  had  flourished. 
An  annual  vote  had  been  taken  for  many  years  for  the  Roman  Catholic 
College  of  Maynooth.  It  was  the  object  of  the  government,  to  use  the 
words  of  sir  Robert  Peel,  "  to  adopt  in  a  friendly  and  generous  spirit  the 
institution  provided  for  the  education  of  the  Roman  Catholic  priesthood — to 
extend  the  parliamentary  provision  for  that  purpose,  and  to  attempt,  not  by 
interference  with  the  doctrine  or  discipline  of  the  Roman  Catiiolic  Church, 
but  by  a  more  liberal  provision,  to  improve  the  system  of  education, 
and  to  elevate  the  tone  and  character  of  that  institution. "  During 
oix  nights  of  debate  in  the  Commons  there  was  not  a  shaft  in  the 
quiver  of  bigotry,  still  replenished  however  scantily,  which  was  not  then 
discharged  against  the  government,  and  especially  against  sir  Robert  Peel. 
Sir  Robert  Inglis,  the  most  moderate  and  rational  of  his  theological  oppo- 
nents, declared  that  although  shattered  and  torn  the  flag  of  Protestantism 
Btill  remained  at  the  mast-head,  and  he  would  fight  for  it  as  unflinchingly  as 
when  in  better  days  it  waved  untorn  and  unbent  over  our  empire.  Mr. 
Plumptre  would  not  say  that  the  religion  of  Rome  was  exclusively  that  of 
Antichrist,  but  he  believed  that  it  was  so,  completely  and  prominently  ;  and 
he  was  further  of  opinion  that  it  would  be  a  fearful  and  national  sin  to  endow 
such  a  religion.     Mr.  Ferrand  solemnly  believed   that  if  the  government 
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could  induce  her  Majesty  to  attach  her  signature  to  tais  bill  she  would  sign 
away  her  title  to  the  British  crown.  Colonel  Sibthorp  was  the  loudest  in 
the  chorus,  "  Eeally,  if  I  had  not  seen  the  First  Lord  of  the  Treasury  take 
the  oaths  at  the  table  of  this  House,  I  should  have  doubted  whether  he  were 
a  Protestant,  a  Eoman  Catholic,  or  a  Mahometan  ;  nor  should  I  be  sur- 
prised if  the  time  should  yet  come  when  we  shall  see  him  sitting  cross-legged 
as  a  Mahometan,  or  embracing  a  Pope.  I  must  say  that  I  have  lost  all 
confidence  in  that  man."  Leaving  the  question  of  Maynooth  untouched,  Mr. 
Disraeli  embraced  the  occasion  for  another  personal  assault  upon  the  Prime 
Minister :  "  Tliere  is  now  no  longer  any  constitutional  opposition,  because 
there  is  no  government  formed  on  definite  principles.  Something  has  risen 
up  in  this  country  as  fatal  in  the  political  world  as  it  has  been  in  the  landed 
world  in  Ireland  ;  we  have  a  great  parliamentary  middleman.  It  is  well 
known  what  a  middleman  is :  he  is  a  man  who  bamboozles  one  party  and 
plunders  the  other,  till,  having  obtained  a  position  to  which  he  is  not  entitled, 
he  cries  out, '  Let  us  have  no  party  questions,  but  fixity  of  tenure.'  "  In 
spite  of  the  unmitigated  opposition  in  both  Houses  the  Maynooth  Bill  was 
carried  by  considerable  majorities.  So  also  was  the  ministerial  measure 
introduced  by  sir  James  Graham  for  establishing  three  purely  secular  colleges 
in  Ireland,  wholly  independent  of  religious  tests  or  creeds,  for  the  education 
of  the  middle  classes.  On  the  first  debate  on  the  measure  sir  Robert  Inglis 
termed  it  a  great  scheme  "  of  godless  education."  The  measure  was  carried 
by  a  large  majority  in  the  Commons  upon  the  third  reading,  and  was  passed 
without  a  division  in  the  Lords.  But  the  faint  cry  of  "godless  education" 
raised  by  sir  Robert  Inglis  was  echoed  with  far  greater  vehemence  by  the 
Roman  Catholic  clergy,  whose  prelates  declared,  through  Mr.  O'ConneU,  in 
the  House  of  Commons,  that  this  was  a  bad  scheme  of  education,  and  the 
Bill  a  penal  and  revolting  measure.  The  "  godless  colleges"  of  Cork, 
Galway,  and  Belfast,  nevertheless  have  flourished,  unharmed  under  the  con- 
stant attempts  of  a  bigoted  priesthood  to  oppose  in  this  case,  as  well  as  in  the 
National  Schools  of  Ireland,  that  system  of  instruction  without  religious 
teaching  which  the  soundest  statesmen  have  constantly  regarded  as  one  of 
the  best  means  of  softening  the  religious  animosities  and  abating  the  inju- 
rious jealousies  between  Catholic  and  Protestant.  There  was  another  mea- 
sure carried  this  session  in  the  spirit  of  religious  liberality — that  of  the 
admission  of  Jews  to  municipal  ofilces. 

The  Session  of  Parliament  was  terminated  by  tiie  prorogation  by  the  Queen 
on  the  9th  of  August.  In  the  usual  Address  to  her  Majesty  the  Speaker,  in 
addition  to  his  notice  of  the  great  financial  measures  of  the  session ;  the 
endowment  of  Maynooth ;  and  the  provision  of  the  means  of  academical 
instruction  in  Ireland  ;  adverted  to  two  other  labours  in  which  the  Commons 
had  been  engaged.  The  Session  had  been  rendered  unusually  laborious  by 
the  rapid  development  of  private  enterprise  in  extending  the  railway  commu- 
nications of  the  kingdom  ;  anticipating  the  most  beneficial  results  from  the 
facilities  thus  afibrded  to  the  internal  trade  of  the  country,  they  had  devoted 
much  time  and  labour  to  the  legislation  requisite  for  the  construction  and 
regulation  of  those  important  works.  The  condition  of  the  destitute  poor  of 
Scotland  was  the  other  subject  of  general  legislation  which  the  Speaker  reca- 
pitulated :  "  Assisted  bv  the  information  which  your  Majesty  has  directed  tc 
VOL.  viii. — 258. 
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be  laid  before  u8,  we  have  made  such  amendments  ia  the  law  as  will  provide 
for  the  more  effectual  relief  of  the  poor,  and  for  a  better  system  of  parochial 
management,  iinder  the  control  of  a  general  Board  of  Supervision." 

Parliamentary  warfare  was  for  a  season  at  an  end.  The  Queen  and  Prince 
Albert,  on  the  day  of  prorogation,  embarked  at  "Woolwich  on  a  visit  to  Ger- 
many. The  prime  minister  gladly  sought  the  retreat  of  Drayton-Manor, 
where  the  murmurs  of  his  once  devoted  partizans  could  scarcely  reach  him. 
An  observer  of  London  fashionable  life  at  this  time  has  written — "  The 
language  of  the  Tory  party  is  more  bitter  and  violent  against  him  [sir  E. 
Peel]  than  ever  T  heard  in  society  of  the  olden  time  from  disappointed  Whigs 
against  Mr.  Pitt,  But  I  do  not  imagine  this  to  be  traced  to  a  no-popery  cry. 
If  sir  Eobert  had  left  the  Corn-Laws  untouched,  he  would  have  carried  the 
Maynooth  question  by  a  triumphant  majority  without  a  schism.  His  inat- 
tention to  what  the  landed  interest  call  their  agricultural  distress,  their 
apprehensions  that  he  will  ultimately  repeal  those  laws,  and  also  his  notorious 
neglect  of  those  wlio,  in  good  report  and  ill  report,  had  stuck  to  his  skirts  till 
they  had  brought  him  through  the  battle,  and  then  found  that  his  patronage 
was  lavished  on  their  opponents — all  these  things  have  so  embittered  their 
minds  that  they  have  seized  with  readiness  the  first  opportunity  to  stick  their 
teeth  in  his  flanks,  and  have  rallied  all  the  sectarian  interests  to  take  part  in 
the  curee."* 

On  the  31st  of  October,  the  Cabinet  having  been  called  together  by  sir 
Robert  Peel,  a  meeting  took  place  at  his  house,  and  on  the  following  day  the 
Cabinet  again  assembled.  The  "Memoirs  by  Sir  Eobert  Peel,"  which  were 
published  hj  his  executors  in  1857,  enable  us  now  to  trace  with  a  distinctness 
which  could  not  previously  be  derived  from  other  sources,  the  beginning  of 
that  train  of  eveuts  which  led  to  the  repeal  of  the  Corn-Laws.  The  docu- 
ments which  these  Memoirs  contain,  relate  to  the  information  received  by  sir 
Eobert  Peel  on  the  probable  failure  of  the  potato  crop,  and  exhibit  his  cor- 
respondence on  the  subject  with  other  members  of  the  government.  With 
something  like  an  apology  for  giving  these  documents  at  length,  he  describes 
them  as  "  the  materials  from  which  the  future  historian  will  extract  that  which 
is  worthy  of  permanent  record,  and  from  which,  with  the  aid  of  other  contera- 
Dorary  evidence,  he  will  pronounce  his  judgment  on  the  motives  and  conduct 
of  public  men."t 

There  were  three  members  of  the  government  who,  from  their  official 
station,  were  chiefly  responsible  at  this  time  for  instituting  inquiries  into  the 
probability  of  a  sudden  and  extensive  defalcation  in  the  ordinary  supply  of 
food,  with  a  view  to  the  adoption  of  measures  calculated  to  mitigate  the  evil 
consequences  of  such  a  defalcation.  These  ministers  were,  the  First  Lord  of 
the  Treasury,  the  Secretary  of  State  for  the  Home  Department,  and  the  Lord 
Lieutenant  of  Ireland.  The  correspondence  between  sir  Eobert  Peel  and  sir 
James  Graham  goes  on  from  the  12th  of  August  to  the  15th  of  October 
amidst  alternations  of  hope  and  alarm.  On  tlie  15th,  the  ofiBcial  reports 
having  assumed  a  very  serious  aspect,  sir  Eobert  writes — "  My  letter  on  the 
awful  state  of  the  potato  crop  in  Ireland  crossed  yours  to  me In- 
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terference  with  the  due  course  of  the  laws  respecting  the  supply  oi  food  is  so 
momentous  aud  so  lasting  iu  its  consequences,  that  we  must  not  act  without 
the  most  accurate  information.  I  fear  the  worst."  To  obtain  the  most  accurate 
information  the  prime  minister  dispatched  to  Ireland  two  men  eminent  in 
their  respective  departments  of  science — Professor  Lindley  and  Dr.  Lyon 
Playfair.  The  reports  of  the  Botanist  iind  the  Chemist  were  not  calculated  to 
mitigate  the  apprehensions  of  olEcial  and  other  observers  in  Ireland.  The 
secretary  of  the  Irish  Agricultural  Improvement  Society  had  obtained  proofs 
that  the  entire  potato  crop  was  more  or  less  affected  in  every  part  of  the 
country  ;  and  he  says  that  a  panic  had  seized  all  parties  to  a  greater  extent 
than  he  ever  remembered  since  the  cholera.  The  alarm  in  Scotland  was  also 
great  and  rapidly  increasing.  Sir  James  Graham  clearly  sees  what  is  at  hand. 
"  The  Anti-Corn- Law  pressure  is  about  to  commence,  and  it  will  be  the  most 
formidable  movement  in  modern  times." 

Such  was  the  information  which  sir  Robert  Peel  had  to  lay  before  the 
Cabinet  on  tlie  31st  of  October.  He  told  his  colleagues  in  a  Cabinet  memo- 
randum that  "inaction— the  letting  things  take  their  own  course — seems  to 
me  impossible Inaction  and  indifference  might  involve  the  coun- 
try in  serious  danger,  and  the  government  in  the  heaviest  responsibility." 
it  is  unnecessary  here  to  go  through  the  various  suggestions  of  the  memo- 
randum. The  prime  minister  found  few  inclined  to  deal  boldly  with  ths 
danger  :  "  It  became  evident  that  very  serious  differences  of  opinion  existed, 
as  to  the  necessity  of  adopting  any  extraordinary  measures,  and  as  to  the 
character  of  the  measures  which  it  might  be  advisable  to  adopt."*  The 
Cabinet  separated,  fixing  another  meeting  for  the  6th  of  November.  Tlie 
accounts  received  in  the  interim  were  not  of  a  nature  to  allay  the  apprehen- 
sions of  the  week  before.  At  that  Cabinet  sir  Eobert  Peel  proposed  to  issue 
immediately  an  Order  in  Council,  remitting  the  duty  on  grain  in  bond  to 
one  sliilling  ;  opening  the  ports  to  the  temporary  admission  of  all  grain  at  a 
smaller  rate  of  duty.  He  further  propo.sed  to  call  parliament  together  on  th« 
27th  to  ask  for  indemnity,  and  to  declare  an  intention  of  submitting  imme- 
diately after  the  recess  a  modification  of  the  existing  Corn-Laws.  Three  only 
of  his  colleagues  gave  their  support  to  the  First  Lord  of  the  Treasury — the 
earl  of  Aberdeen,  sir  James  Graham,  and  Mr.  Sidney  Herbert.  On  the  2nd 
of  November  lord  Stanley  wrote  to  sir  Robert  Peel  to  express  the  regret  with 
wliich  he  saw  how  widely  he  differed  in  opinion  with  sir  James  Graham  and 
himself,  as  to  the  necessity  of  proposing  to  parliament  a  repeal  of  the  Corn- 
Laws.  Sir  Robert  Peel  replied  that  he  had  not  proposed  to  the  Cabinet  that 
they  should  recummend  to  Parliament  a  repeal  of  the  Corn-Laws ;  still  less 
that  they  should  offer  tlieir  advice  to  the  Queen  that  the  Corn-Laws  oufht  to 
be  abandoned. 

On  the  22nd  of  November  lord  John  Russell  addressed  a  public  letter  to 
the  electors  of  the  city  of  London,  which  began  with  stating  precisely  the  same 
truth  which  sir  Robert  Peel  had  endeavoured  to  impress  upon  bis  Cabinet. 
"  The  present  state  of  the  country  in  regard  to  its  supply  of  food  cannot  be 
viewed  without  apprehension.  Forethought  and  bold  precautions  may  avert 
any  serious    evils — indecision   and   procrastination  may  produce  a  state  of 
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Buffering  which  it  is  frightful  to  contemplate."  He  complains  that  the 
queen's  ministers  had  met  and  separated  without  affording  any  promise  of 
seasonable  relief.  He  points  out  that  the  duties  on  the  importations  of  corn 
were  so  contrived,  that  "  the  com  barometer  points  to  fair  wliile  the  ship  is 
bending  under  a  storm."  Then  comes  a  declaration  from  the  leader  of  the 
Whig  party  which  forbids  all  further  advocacy  of  "  fixed  duty"  in  opposition 
to  "  sliding  scale."  "  I  confess  that  on  the  general  subject  my  views  have 
in  the  course  of  twenty  years  undergone  a  great  alteration.  I  used  to  be 
of  opinion  that  corn  was  an  exception  to  the  general  rules  of  political 
economy ;  but  observation  and  experience  have  convinced  me  that  we  ought 
to  abstain  from  all  interference  with  the  supply  of  food.  Neither  a  Govern- 
ment nor  a  Legislature  can  ever  regulate  the  corn  market  with  the  beneficial 
effects  which  the  entire  freedom  of  sale  and  purchase  are  sure  of  themselves 
to  produce."  It  was  no  longer  worth  while,  he  said,  to  contend  for  a  fixed 
duty  ;  the  imposition  at  present  of  any  duty,  without  a  provision  for  its 
speedy  extinction,  would  only  prolong  a  contest  already  sufficiently  fruitful 
of  animosity  and  discontent.  "  Let  us  then  unite  to  put  an  end  to  a  system 
which  has  been  proved  to  be  the  blight  of  commerce,  the  bane  of  agriculture, 
the  source  of  bitter  division  among  classes,  the  cause  of  penury,  fever,  morta- 
lity, and  crime  among  the  people."  Sir  Robert  Peel  prints  this  letter  in  his 
Memoirs  with  this  observation  : — "  It  was  asserted  by  many  who  were 
careless  about  the  foundation  of  their  assertions,  that  I  had  been  influenced 
in  the  advice  which  I  offered  to  the  Cabinet  by  the  appearance  of  this 
letter.  A  simple  reference  to  dates  will  prove  that  this  could  not  have  been 
the  case."  * 

On  the  25th  and  26th  of  November  the  Cabinet  was  occupied  in  the  dis- 
cussion of  instructions  to  be  given  to  the  Commission  which  had  been 
appointed,  for  the  consideration  and  adoption  of  such  measures  as  might 
tend  to  mitigate  the  evil  consequences  of  the  apprehended  scarcity.  These 
instructions  were  unanimously  approved  of  by  the  Cabinet.  Sir  Robert  Peel 
felt  that  the  danger  to  be  apprehended  was  so  fully  admitted  and  was  set 
forth  in  such  strong  terms  in  the  letter  of  the  Secretary  of  State  to  the  Lord 
Lieutenant,  that  it  was  "  difficult  to  reconcile  the  issue  of  this  letter  with 
passiveness  and  inaction  in  respect  to  tlie  means  of  increasing  the  supply  of 
food."  Before  the  instructions,  therefore,  contained  in  the  letter  were  finally 
assented  to  by  the  Cabinet,  he  read  to  them  a  memorandum,  of  which  the 
opening  sentence  was  quite  sufficient  to  indicate  the  final  tendency  of  his 
opinions :  "  I  cannot  consent  to  the  issue  of  these  instructions,  and  under- 
take at  the  same  time  to  maintain  the  existing  Corn-Laws."  On  the  29th 
of  November  he  put  in  circulation  amongst  his  colleagues  a  memorandum, 
addressed  in  the  first  instance  to  the  duke  of  Wellington,  in  which  "  are  con- 
tained the  reasons  which  induce  me  to  advise  the  suspension  of  the  existing 
Corn-Laws  for  a  limited  period."  The  answer  of  the  duke  of  Wellington  is 
very  characteristic.  He  was  of  opinion  that  the  government  should  avoid  to 
break  down  the  Corn-Laws  till  that  measure  should  appear  to  be  absolutely 
necessary.  "  But  of  this  I  do  not  entertain  a  doubt — if  it  is  necessary  to 
suspend  the  Corn-Laws  to  avoid  real  evils  resulting  from  scarcity  of  food,  we 
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ought  not  to  hesitate."  The  duke  then  comes  to  the  Party  View  of  the 
question  which  sir  Eobert  Peel  had  not  discussed  — could  he  carry  on  a 
government  for  the  Queen,  supposing  that  the  support  of  the  landed  interest 
were  withdrawn  from  him  ?  The  duke  was  afraid  that  sir  Eobert  Peel  must 
reckon  upon  its  being  withdrawn  from  him,  unless  he  should  be  able  to  show 
clearly  the  necessity  of  the  measure  in  question.  ''  In  respect  to  my  own 
course,  my  only  object  in  public  life  is  to  support  sir  Eobert  Peel's  adminis- 
tration of  the  government  for  the  Queen."  The  duke,  if  sir  Eobert  Peel 
thought  that  his  position  in  parliament  and  in  the  public  view  required  that 
the  course  should  be  taken  which  he  recommendfd,  had  no  hesitation  in 
saying,  "  I  earnestly  recommend  that  the  Cabinet  should  support  him,  and  1 
for  one  declare  that  I  will  do  so."  Others  of  the  Cabinet  took  a  very  dif- 
ferent view.  Mr.  Goulburn  writr  sto  sir  Eobert  Peel, — "  an  abandonment  of 
your  former  opinions  now  would,  I  think,  prejudice  your  and  our  characters 
as  public  men,  and  would  be  fraught  with  fatal  results  to  the  country's  best 
interests.  ...  In  my  opinion  the  Party  of  which  you  are  the  head  is 
the  only  barrier  which  remains  against  the  revolutionary  effects  of  the 
Eeform  Bill."  Lord  Wharncliffe  was  of  opinion  "  that  the  Queen's  speech, 
if  it  should  ultimately  be  decided  to  recommend  any  modification  or  a 
temporary  suspension  of  the  Corn-Law,  should  do  so  in  terms  which  would 
show  our  decided  intention  to  uphold  the  principle  of  protection  in  some 
way  or  other." 

The  discussions  in  the  Cabinet  continued  till  the  2nd  of  December,  when 
sir  Eobert  Peel  brought  before  his  colleagues  a  specific  measure  for  the  pro- 
posal of  a  new  law  which  would  be  "  founded  upon  the  principle  of  the  pre- 
sent law,  while  it  continues  in  operation,  but  will  in  the  course  of  that 
operation  ensure  the  ultimate  and  not  remote  extinction  of  protective  duties." 
He  believed  that  some  such  measure  as  he  had  suggested  might  receive  the 
assent  of  all  his  colleagues.  Lord  Stanley  and  the  duke  of  Buccleugh,  how- 
ever, each  signified  his  inability  to  support  a  measure  involving  the  ultimate 
repeal  of  the  Corn-Laws.  Sir  Eobert  Peel,  thinking  that  the  public  interest 
would  be  very  injuriously  aifected  by  the  failure  of  an  attempt  made  by  a 
government  to  adjust  the  question  of  Corn-Laws,  repaired  to  Osborne  on  the 
5th  of  December,  and  humbly  solicited  the  Queen  to  relieve  him  from  duties 
which  he  could  no  longer  discharge  with  advantage  to  her  Majesty's  service. 
The  Queen  then  informed  sir  Eobert  Peel  that  it  was  her  intention  to  pro- 
pose to  lord  John  Eussell  to  undertake  the  formation  of  a  government.  In 
a  letter  to  the  Queen,  written  after  the  audience,  sir  Eobert  Peel  stated 
that  if  the  opinions  of  his  colleagues  had  been  in  concurrence  with  his  own, 
he  had  beeu  fully  prepared  to  take  the  responsibility  of  suspending  the  Corn- 
Laws,  and  of  entering  upon  a  comprehensive  review  of  restrictions  on  the 
import  of  foreign  grain  and  other  articles  of  food,  with  a  view  to  their 
gradual  diminution  and  ultimate  removal.  With  reference  to  the  proposed 
new  administration  he  adds — "  Sir  Eobert  Peel  is  prepared  to  support,  in  a 
private  capacity,  measures  which  may  be  in  general  conformity  with  those 
which  he  advised  as  a  minister." 

Lord  John  Eussell  was  at  Edinburgh  when  a  summons  reached  him  to 
attend  the  Queen.  He  went  to  her  Majesty  with  the  conviction  that  ho 
could  not  accept  the  great  trust  now  offered  to  him.     He  felt  that  his  party 
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being  in  a  large  minority  in  the  Commons,  he  could  not  properly  undertake 
the  formation  of  a  government.  But  the  offer  of  sir  Robert  Peel,  to  give  hia 
assistance  in  a  private  capacity  tovrarda  the  settlement  of  the  Corn-Law 
question,  determined  lord  John  Russell  to  depart  from  this  resolution.  There 
was  a  week  of  negotiation  as  to  the  specific  nature  of  this  limited  oifer.  8ir 
Robert  Peel  was  "  convinced  that  previous  concert,  or  a  previous  pledge  on 
his  part,  to  support  a  particular  measure  of  adjustment  would  be  diftasteful 
to  the  House  of  Commons,  and  embarrassing  to  all  parties."  With  this  vieve 
lord  John  Russell  expressed  his  concurrence  ;  but  required  at  the  same  time 
that  sir  Robert  Peel  should  give  assurances,  that  would  have  amounted  sub- 
stantially to  a  pledge,  that  he  would  support  the  immediate  and  total  repeal 
of  the  Corn-Laws.  The  ex-minister  did  not  feel  it  to  be  consistent  with  his 
duty  to  enter  upon  the  consideration  of  this  important  question  in  Parlia- 
ment, being  fettered  by  a  previous  engagement  of  the  nature  of  that  required 
from  him.  Nevertheless  lord  John  Russell,  in  the  afternoon  of  the  18th  of 
December,  stated  to  her  Majesty  at  Windsor  Castle  that  he  was  ready  to 
undertake  the  formation  of  a  government.  In  consequence  sir  Robert  Peel 
was  invited  by  her  Majesty  to  a  parting  interview  on  his  relinquishment  of 
office.  On  entering  the  room  at  Windsor,  on  the  20th  of  December,  her 
Majesty  said  to  him  very  graciously,  "  So  far  from  taking  leave  of  you,  sir 
Robert,  I  must  require  you  to  withdraw  your  resignation,  and  to  remain  in 
my  service."  Lord  John  Russell  had  written  to  the  Queen  on  the  morning 
of  that  day  that  he  had  found  it  impossible  to  form  an  administration.  He 
had  informed  the  Queen  that  he  had  had  solely  in  view  the  settlement  of  the 
question  of  Corn-Laws  ;  he  admitted  that  sir  Robert  Peel  had  been  willing, 
I'rora  the  commencement  to  the  end,  to  diminish  the  difficulties  of  a  new 
government  in  attempting  that  settlement,  although  sir  Robert  Peel  could 
not  of  course  rely  upon  the  support  of  his  political  friends.  It  was  therefore 
necessary,  he  wrote,  that  all  those  who  were  prominent  in  the  political  party 
to  which  lord  John  Russell  was  attached,  should  give  their  zealous  aid,  and 
act  in  concert  in  the  new  administration.  "  Lord  Johu  Russell  had  in  one 
instance  been  unable  to  obtain  this  concert,  and  he  must  now  consider  that 
task  as  hopeless  which  has  been  from  the  beginning  hazardous."  The  one 
instance  was  that  of  lord  Grey  ;  he  had  objected  to  one  proposed  appoint- 
ment, and  lord  John  Russell  had  been  unwilling  to  admit  the  force  of  the 
objection.  We  can  easily  understand  how  t!;e  self-asserting  inheritor  of  a  great 
name  should  have  failed  in  substantiating  his  objection  to  a  statesman  with 
the  reputation  of  lord  Palmerston.  Lord  John  Russell  having  absolutely 
relinquished  the  formation  of  a  government,  sir  Robert  Peel  at  once  decided, 
if  such  were  her  Majesty's  pleasure,  on  the  resumption  of  his  office.  He 
wished,  he  said,  to  be  able  to  announce  to  his  late  colleagues  that  he  had  not 
hesitated  to  re-accept  the  appointment  of  First  Minister.  The  Cabinet  met  at 
Downiug-street  in  the  evening  of  the  20th,  and  he  told  them  that,  whether 
supported  or  not,  he  was  firmly  resolved  to  meet  parliament  as  her  Majesty's 
minister,  and  to  propose  such  measures  as  the  public  exigencies  required. 
Lord  Stanley  declared  that  he  must  persevere  in  resigning.  He  thought  the 
Corn-Laws  ought  to  be  adhered  to,  and  might  have  been  maintained.  The 
duke  of  Buccleugh  would  r.ot  at  once  decide  upon  resigning.  The  other 
members  of  the  Cabinet  declared  their  determination  to  support  sir  Robert 
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Peel  in  the  course  he  liad  announced  to  them.  The  duke  of  Wellington  was 
the  man  to  admire  courage  whethtr  civil  or  uiilitary.  He  told  the  House  of 
Lords,  on  the  ministerial  explanations,  "  I  applauded  the  conduct  of  my  right 
lionourable  friend  ;  I  was  delighted  with  it.  It  was  exactly  the  course  which 
I  should  have  followed  myself  under  similar  circumstances,  and  I  therefore 
determined  to  stand  by  him."  The  new  Cabinet  enlisted  an  able  coadjutor 
in  lord  Dalhousie ;  and  Mr.  Gladstone,  who  had  retired  from  office  some  time 
previous,  succeeded  lord  Stanley  as  Secretary  of  State  for  the  Colonial  Depart- 
ment. Lord  Whatnclift'e,  the  President  of  the  Council,  had  died,  during  this 
great  crisis,  on  the  19th  of  December. 

The  biographer  of  sir  Eobert  Peel  has  described  hia  hesitation,  in  the 
session  of  1845,  to  apply  the  strict  principles  of  commercial  freedom  to  the 
trade  in  corn,  as  the  "  touching  perplexity  of  a  sincere  and  conscientious  mind, 
carried  forward  in  the  direction  of  its  own  inclination  by  a  great  flood  ot 
public  opinion  and  passion,  and  struggling  painfully  against  its  adversaries, 
its  friends,  and  itself."  *  The  "  perplexity"  was  now  over.  The  struggle  of 
the  "  sincere  and  conscientious  mind  "  against  itself  was  passed.  Six  days 
after  sir  Robert  Peel  had  declared  to  the  Cabinet  that  he  was  again  her 
Majesty's  minister,  he  wrote  to  the  princess  Lieven  at  Paris  a  short  note,  in 
which  he  casts  off'  the  reserve  of  the  statesman  to  give  unrestrained  expres- 
sion to  his  natural  feelings  :  "  However  unexpected  is  the  turn  which  affairs 
have  taken,  it  is  for  the  best.  I  resume  power  with  greater  means  of  render- 
ing public  service  than  I  should  have  had  if  I  had  not  relinquished  it.  But 
it  is  a  strange  dream."  t 

It  was  the  22nd  of  January,  1846,  when  the  Queen  opened  the  Parliament 
in  person.  Tlie  Koyal  Speech  necessarily  alluded  to  the  failure  of  the 
potato  crops  in  Ireland,  and  to  the  means  that  had  been  adopted  for 
alleviating  the  sufferings  caused  by  this  calamity.  Her  Majesty  had  had 
great  satisfaction  in  giving  her  consent  to  the  measures  for  tlje  repeal 
of  prohibitory,  and  the  relaxation  of  protective,  duties.  The  prosperous 
state  of  the  revenue,  the  increased  demand  for  labour,  and  the  general 
improvement  wliich  had  taken  place  in  the  internal  condition  of  the  country, 
were  strong  testimonies  in  favour  of  the  course  that  had  been  pursued.  "  I  re- 
commend you,"  said  the  Queen,  "  to  take  into  your  early  consideration,  whether 
the  principles  on  which  you  have  acted  may  not  with  advantage  be  yet  more 
extensively  applied,  and  whether  it  may  not  be  in  your  power,  after  a  careful 
review  of  the  existing  duties  upon  many  articles,  the  produce  or  manufac- 
ture of  other  countries,  to  make  such  further  reductions  and  remissions  as 
may  tend  to  insure  the  continuance  of  the  great  benefits  to  which  1  have 
adverted."  There  might  have  been  some  doubt  as  to  the  interpretation  of  the 
words  "  further  reductions  and  remissions ;"  but  the  ministerial  explanations 
of  sir  Eobert  Peel  and  of  lord  John  Russell,  in  which  the  details  of  the 
negotiations  for  the  formation  of  a  government  were  fully  stated,  left  no 
doubt  whatever  that  a  Ire e  trade  in  corn,  how  ever  gradually  to  be  accomplished, 
was  now  the  great  ohjcct  of  sir  Eobert  Peel's  administration.  Alter  the 
mover  and  seconder  of  ilie  Addresses  in  the  House  of  Commons  had  delivered 


*   Guizot— "  llcmuirs  of  Sir  Rubeit  Peel,"  p.  250. 
t   "Memoirs  by  Sir  Robert  Peel,"  p.  S.")!. 
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their  speeches,  sir  Eobcrt  Peel  immediately  rose.  Having  gone  through  the 
explanatory  details  expected  from  the  head  of  the  government  after  a  minis- 
terial crisis,  he  did  not  wait  for  the  attacks  of  those  adversaries  who  were 
once  his  submissive  friends.  He  boldly  ])rocIaimed  his  determination  to 
stand  free  from  the  trammels  of  party.  "  Sir,  believe  me,  to  conduct  the 
governmerit  of  this  country  is  a  most  arduous  duty  ;  I  may  say  it  without 
irreverence,  that  these  ancient  institutions,  like  our  physical  frames,  arc 
'  fearfully  and  wonderfully  made.'  It  is  no  easy  task  to  ensure  the  united 
action  of  an  ancient  monarchy,  a  proud  aristocracy,  and  a  reformed  con- 
stituency. I  have  done  everything  I  could  do, — and  have  thought  it  consistent 
with  true  conservative  policy, — to  reconcile  these  three  branches  of  the  state. 
I  have  thought  it  consistent  with  true  conservative  policy  to  promote  so 
much  of  happiness  among  the  people  that  the  voice  of  disaflection  should 
be  no  longer  heard,  and  that  thoughts  of  the  dissolution  of  our  institutions 
should  be  forgotten  in  the  midst  of  physical  enjoyment.  These  were  my 
attempts,  and  I  thought  them  not  inconsistent  with  true  and  enlarged  con- 
servative policy.  These  were  my  objects  in  accepting  oflBce — it  is  a  burden 
too  great  for  my  physical,  and  far  beyond  my  intellectual,  structure  ;  and  to 
be  relieved  from  it  with  perfect  honour  would  be  the  greatest  favour  that  could 
be  conferred  on  me.  But  as  a  feeling  of  honour  and  a  stroug  sense  of  duty 
require  me  to  undertake  those  responsible  functions,  I  declare,  sir,  that  I  am 
ready  to  incur  these  risks,  to  bear  these  burdens,  and  to  front  all  these 
honourable  dangers.  But,  sir,  I  will  not  take  the  step  with  mutilated  power 
and  shackled  authority.  I  will  not  stand  at  the  helm  during  such  tem- 
pestuous nights  as  I  have  seen,  if  the  vessel  be  not  allowed  fairly  to  pursue 
the  course  which  I  think  she  ought  to  take.  I  will  not,  sir,  undertake  to 
direct  the  cour.=e  of  the  vessel  by  the  observations  taken  in  1842.  I  will 
reserve  to  myself  the  marking  out  of  that  course;  and  I  must,  for  the  [lublic 
interest,  claim  for  myself  the  unfettered  power  of  judging  of  those  measures 
whicli  I  conceive  will  be  better  for  the  country  to  propose.  Sir,  I  do  not 
wish  to  be  the  minister  of  England;  but  while  I  have  the  high  honour  of 
holding  that  office,  I  am  determiiied  to  hold  it  by  no  servile  tenure.  I  will 
only  hold  that  office  upon  the  condition  of  being  unshackled  by  any  other 
obligations  than  those  of  cous^ulting  the  public  interests,  and  of  providing  for 
the  public  safety."  * 

This  speech  was  of  course  accepted  as  a  declaration  of  war  by  all  those 
who  interpreted  Conservative  Policy  as  one  almost  exclusively  directed  to 
the  upholding  of  class  interests  and  class  prejudices.  Mr.  Disraeli,  in 
declaring  his  intention  of  adhering  to  the  principles  of  protection  which  had 
sent  him  into  that  House,  did  not  attempt  to  defend  those  principles,  but 
confined  himself,  as  he  did  for  the  greater  part  of  the  Session,  to  the  bitterest 
attacks  on  the  minister  who  was  about  to  give  them  their  final  and  irre- 
vocable blow.  Sir  Robert  Peel's  conduct,  he  said,  was  that  of  the  captain, 
who  liaving  received  the  command  of  a  fleet  from  the  sultan  to  attack 
Mehemet  Ali,  steered  that  fleet  at  once  into  the  enemy's  port.  Sir  Eobert 
Peel,  a  great  statesman,  who  was  always  marching  after  the  events  of  his 
age !     He  was  just  as  much  a  great  statesman  as  he  who  got  up  behind  n 

*  Haosard,  vol.  Ixxxiii.  col.  P4. 
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carriage  was  a  great  wliip.  There  could  be  no  mistake  as  to  the  intentions 
of  the  so-called  Conservative  Party,  wliether  they  spoke  in  the  "  wild  and 
liurling  words  "  of  the  brilliant  orator,  or  in  the  bucolic  accents  of  the  lords 
of  many  acres.  By  the  mouth  of  Mr.  Miles  they  gave  notice  that  the 
"strongest  constitutional  opposition  would  be  given  to  the  minister's  plan, 
and  that  every  impediment  would  be  made  use  of  to  prevent  its  passing  into 
law."  The  plan  was  not  yet  developed,  but  its  scope  and  objects  were  pretty 
correctly  anticipated. 

On  the  27th  of  January  the  avenues  of  the  House  of  Commons  were  filled 
with  eager  crowds  :  the  seats  below  the  bar  were  thronged  with  listeners, 
amongst  whom  were  prince  Albert  and  the  duke  of  Cambridge  ;  the  strangers' 
gallery  was  crammed  to  excess,  whilst  hundreds  who  had  obtained  tickets 
were  unable  to  get  admission.  His  whole  plan  of  financial  and  commercial 
policy  was  developed  by  sir  Bobert  Peel  in.  a  speech  of  four  hours.  He 
said,  in  the  onset,  that  he  was  not  about  to  apply  the  priuciple  of  relaxation 
of  protective  duties  to  any  one  particular  class  :  "  I  am  not  about  to  select 
tliat  great  interest  connected  with  the  agriculture  of  the  country,  and  call 
upon  the  landowners  to  relinquish  protection,  unprepared  at  the  same  time  to 
call  upon  other  protected  classes  to  relinquish  protection  also.  In  the  confi- 
dence that  the  principle  for  which  I  contend  is  a  just  and  a  wise  one,  I  ask 
all  protected  interests  to  make  the  sacrifice,  if  it  be  a  sacrifice,  which  the 
application  of  that  principle  will  render  necessary."*  The  duties  on  tallow 
and  timber  were  to  bft  extensively  reduced  ;  these  were  the  only  raw  materials 
still  subject  to  duty.  The  duties  on  foreign  manufactured  goods  were  to  be 
abolished  or  reduced.  As  the  silk  manufacture  had  increased  in  the  ratio  of 
the  renjoval  of  duties,  there  was  now  to  be  a  further  reduction.  On  cotton 
and  woollen  fabrics  duties  were  to  be  removed  or  lessened  by  one-half. 
Articles  of  food  were  relieved  from  taxation  either  wholly  or  partially.  The 
differential  duties  on  free-labour  sugar  were  abated  about  fifty  per  cent. 
Animal  food  and  vegetables  were  admitted  duty  free.  One-half  of  the  exist- 
ing duties  on  butter,  cbeese,  hops,  and  cured  fish  were  removed.  Live  animals 
were  no  longer  to  be  subject  to  any  import  duty.  Here  was  a  tariff  which  a 
few  years  before  would  have  shaken  the  isle  from  its  propriety;  but  what  a 
clamour  would  have  gone  through  the  land,  echoed  at  every  county  meeting 
and  everv  market  table,  if  a  minister  had  proposed,  as  sir  Robert  Peel  now 
proposed,  to  admit  buck-wheat  and  Indian  corn  duty  free ;  to  submit  colonial 
grain  to  a  merely  nominal  duty ;  and  altogether  to  remove  protection  from 
every  other  species  of  grain  at  the  end  of  three  years.  In  the  interval  the 
duties  on  grain  were  to  be  as  follows.  When  wheat  was  under  i8«  per 
quarter  the  duty  was  to  be  10s.  ;  at  every  rise  of  a  shilling  per  quarter  in  the 
market  price  the  duty  was  to  be  a  shilling  lower;  till  wheat  should  be  at  5l.i. 
and  the  duty  at  4«. ;  after  which  the  duty  should  not  further  change.  The 
existing  price  of  wheat  being  54«.  the  duty  would  be  at  once  reduced  from 
1()«.  to  4s.  Some  relief  of  the  burthens  upon  agriculture,  involved  iu  an 
alteration  of  the  law  of  settlement,  a  consolidation  of  highway  boards,  the 
removal  of  the  cost  of  prisoners  from  the  county  rates — these  and  other  minor 
concessions,  which  were  real  benefits,  were  received  only  with  ridicule,  iu  the 
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face  of  the  startling  fact  that  the  staff  of  protection,  which  had  so  long  been 
leant  upon,  would  be  utterly  broken  and  cast  away.  The  pliilosophical 
reasoners  knew  well  that  the  hale  man  would  then  be  able  to  walk  witii- 
out  his  crutch  ;  but  the  country  party  were  not  greatly  addicted  to  phi- 
losophical politics.  Sir  Eobert  Peel  concluded  the  speech,  in  which  he 
oflered,  on  the  part  of  the  government,  these  proposals  "  for  the  ultiiiiate 
adjustment  of  this  question  by  affirming  that  there  had  been  a  great  change 
in  the  opinion  of  the  great  mass  of  the  community  with  respect  to  the  Corn- 
Laws."  He  recommended  his  plan  as  a  whole  to  their  calm  and  dispassionate 
consideration,  with  no  other  feeling  or  interest  in  its  ultimate  issue  than  that 
it  might,  to  use  the  words  of  her  Majesty's  speech,  conduce  to  promote 
"  friendly  feelings  between  diil'erent  classes  of  my  subjects,  to  provide  addi- 
tional security  for  the  continuance  of  peace,  and  to  maintain  contentment 
and  happiness  at  home,  by  increasing  the  comfort  and  bettering  the  condi- 
tion of  the  great  body  of  my  people." 

On  the  9th  of  February  a  debate  was  begun,  which  continued  twelve 
nights,  on  the  motion  that  the  Speaker  should  leave  the  chair  to  go  into 
Committee  on  the  Customs  and  Corn  Importation  Act.  Mr.  Miles  had  pro- 
posed as  an  amendment,  "  that  this  House  will,  upon  this  day  six  months, 
rei^olve  itself  into  the  said  Committee."  On  the  iifth  niglit  of  tlie  discussion, 
the  16th  of  February,  sir  Eobert  Peel,  with  even  more  tlian  his  ordinary 
debating  ability,  reviewed  every  species  of  objection,  whether  from  agricultu- 
rists, or  shipowners,  or  manufacturers,  that  had  been  raised  to  the  various 
details  of  his  measure.  Towards  the  conclusion  of  his  speech  he  warmed  into 
an  eloquence  such  as  had  been  rarely  equalled  since  the  days  of  the  great 
orators  of  former  generations. 

"  'J'his  night  is  to  decide  between  the  policy  of  continued  relaxation  of 
restriction,  or  the  return  to  restraint  and  prohibition.  This  night  you  will 
select  the  motto  which  is  to  indicate  the  commercial  policy  of  England. 
Shall  it  be  'advance'  or  'recede  ?'  Which  is  the  fitter  motto  for  this  great 
empire  ?  Survey  our  position ;  consider  the  advantage  which  God  and 
nature  have  given  us,  and  the  destiny  for  which  we  are  iuteuded.  AVe  stand 
on  the  confines  of  Western  Europe,  the  chirf  conuecting  link  between  the 
old  world  and  the  new.  The  discoveries  of  science,  the  improvement  of  navi- 
gation, have  brought  us  within  ten  days  of  St.  Petersburg,  and  wiU  soon 
bring  us  within  ten  days  of  New  York.  We  have  an  extent  of  coast  greater 
iu  proportion  to  our  population  and  the  area  of  our  land  tiian  any  other  great 
nation,  securing  to  us  maritime  strength  and  superiority.  Iron  and  coal,  the 
sinews  of  manufacture,  give  us  advantages  over  every  rival  in  the  great  com- 
petition of  industry.  Our  cajiital  far  exceeds  that  which  they  can  commantl. 
In  ingenuity — iu  skill^n  energy — we  are  inferior  to  none.  Our  national 
character,  the  free  institutions  under  wliich  we  live,  the  liberty  of  thought 
and  action,  an  unshackled  press,  spreading  the  knowledge  of  every  discovery 
and  of  every  advance  in  science — combine  with  our  natural  and  physical 
advantages  to  place  us  at  the  head  of  those  nations  which  profit  by  the  free 
interchange  of  their  products.  And  is  this  the  country  to  shrink  from  cum- 
petitiou  ?  Is  this  the  country  to  adopt  a  retrograde  policy  ?  Is  this  the 
country  which  can  only  flourish  in  the  sickly  artificial  atmosphere  of  prohibi- 
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tion  ?     Is  this  the  country  to  staud  shivering  on  the  brink  of  exposure  to  the 
healthful  breezes  of  competition?"  * 

Turning  then  from  commercial  freedom  in  manufactures  to  commercial 
freedom  in  agriculture,  he  asked  if  in  some  future  season,  when  "  the  years 
of  plenteousness  shall  have  ended,"  and  "  the  years  of  dearth  may  have  come," 
would  it  be  no  satisfaction  to  you  to  reflect,  that  by  yuur  own  actyouhavt 
been  relieved  from  the  grievous  responsibility  of  regulating  the  supply  of  food? 
"  When  you  are  again  exhorting  a  suflering  people  to  fortitude  under  their 
privations  ;  when  you  are  telling  them,  '  these  are  the  chastenings  of  an  all- 
wise  and  merciful  Providence,  sent  for  some  inscrutable  but  just  and  benefi- 
cent purpose — it  may  be,  to  humble  our  pride,  or  to  punish  our  unfaithful- 
ness, or  to  impres-a  us  with  a  sense  of  our  uotiiiugness  and  dependence  on  His 
mercy  ;'  when  you  are  thus  addressing  your  suffering  fellow  subjects,  and 
encouraging  them  to  bear  without  repining  the  dispensations  of  Providence, 
may  God  grant  that  by  your  decision  of  this  night,  you  may  have  laid  in 
store  for  yourselves  the  consolation  of  reflecting  that  such  calamities  are,  in 
truth,  the  dispensations  of  Providence — that  they  huve  not  been  caused,  they 
have  not  been  aggravated,  by  the  laws  of  man,  restricting  in  the  hour  of 
scarcity  the  supply  offood!"t 

On  the  27th  of  February  the  debate  on  Mr.  Miles's  amendment  on  the 
motion  for  going  into  Committee  on  the  Customs  and  Corn  Importation  Act, 
was  brought  to  a  conclusion.  During  the  twelve  nights  of  debate,  forty-eight 
members  spoke  in  favour  of  Free  Trade  and  tifty-five  on  the  side  of  Protection. 
To  attempt  the  briefest  analysis  of  the  general  arguments  for  the  removal  of 
Protection,  and  of  the  anticipations  uf  commercial  and  agricultural  ruin  if 
Protection  were  abolished — arguments  now  so  perfectly  understood,  and  fears 
now  so  thoroughly  exploded — would  be  as  wearisome  as  useless.  Upon  a 
division  the  numbers  were,  for  Mr.  Miles's  amendment,  240 ;  against  it,  337, 
being  a  majority  for  the  government  of  97.  The  House  of  Commons  went 
into  Committee  on  the  2nd  of  March.  The  various  clauses  of  the  proposed 
Bill  were  debated  with  tiie  same  earnestness  for  four  nights  ;  when  the  second 
reading  was  carried  by  a  majority  of  88.  On  the  tliird  reading  there  was  a 
debate  of  three  nights.  On  the  15th  of  May,  at  four  in  the  morning,  327 
members  voted  for  the  third  reading  ;  and  for  an  amendment  of  the  marquis 
of  Granby,  that  the  Bill  be  read  that  day  six  months,  229  voted,  giving  a 
majority  for  the  third  reading  of  98.  In  the  House  of  Lords  the  Bill  was 
passed  with  less  difficulty  tlian  might  have  been  anticipated.  The  duke  of 
Wellington  on  the  18th  moved  the  first  reading  of  the  Corn  Importation  Bill, 
and  on  the  19th  the  duke  of  Buccleugh  moved  the  first  reading  of  the 
Customs  Duties  Bill.  It  is  as  unnecessary  to  follow  the  course  of  debate  in 
the  Lords  as  in  the  Commons.  The  second  reading  of  tlie  Corn  Bill  was 
carried  by  a  majority  of  47  ;  211  being  for  the  second  reading,  against  it  164. 
The  second  reading  of  the  Customs  Duties  Bill  was  carried  without  a  division. 
The  various  clauses  of  the  Corn  Bill  having  been  debated  in  Committee,  the 
Bill  on  the  19lh  of  June  was  reported  w  ithout  amendments.  On  the  25th  of 
Tune  both  Bills  were  read  a  third  time  and  passed  ;  to  which  on  the  26Lh  the 

*  Hansard,  vol.  Ixxxiii.  col.  1041. 
+  Hansard,  vol.  Ix.xxtil.  col.  1044. 
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royal  assent  was  given  by  commission.  By  the  Corn  Importation  Act,  that  scale 
of  duties,  as  proposed  by  the  Roverument  on  the  27th  January,  was  to  continue 
uutil  the  1st  of  February,  ISJ'O  ;  after  which  day  a  duty  upon  grain  of  one 
shilling  per  quarter,  and  of  fourpence-halfpeuny  per  cwt.  upon  flour  and  meal, 
was  to  be  levied,  for  purely  statistical  purposes.  A  revolution,  scarcely  second 
in  importance  to  the  Reform  Bill,  was  thus  accomplished.  England  entered 
on  a  new  course  of  commercial  policy  ;  of  whose  beneficial  results  the  expe- 
rience of  the  succeeding  sixteen  years  has  left  too  strong  an  evidence  to  allow 
any  but  a  lew  devotees  of  an  obsolete  creed  to  abide  in  "  their  temples  dim." 

During  the  progress  through  the  House  of  Commons  of  the  measures  of 
commercial  freedom,  a  Bill  entitled,  "  For  the  Protection  of  Life  in  Ireland," 
which  had  passed  in  the  House  of  Lords,  was  brought  under  discussion  in  the 
House  of  Commons.  It  was  opposed  with  the  utmost  vehemence  by  the 
Protectionists,  who  in  the  rejection  of  the  measure  hailed  the  prospect  of 
being  revenged  on  sir  Robert  Peel ;  and  by  the  majority  of  the  Whigs,  who, 
consistently  adhering  to  their  often  declared  principles  upon  coercion  bills 
in  Ireland,  nevertheless  saw  in  the  defeat  of  the  government  tiie  door 
opened  for  their  return  to  power  after  it  had  been  closed  against  them  for 
five  years.  On  the  21st  of  June  sir  Robert  Peel  accurately  calculated  upon 
the  double  event — the  passing  of  the  Corn-Law  Repeal  Bill  unmutilated  in 
the  House  of  Lords,  and  the  rejection  of  the  Bill  for  the  Protection  of  Life  in 
Ireland  by  the  House  of  Commons.  He  took  a  decision  at  once  dignified 
and  patriotic.  He  addressed  a  memorandum  on  the  position  of  the  govern- 
ment to  the  Cabinet,  in  which  be  suggested  to  tlie  deliberate  and  dispassionate 
consideration  of  his  colleagues,  "  to  determine  whether,  aftt-r  the  passing  of 
the  Corn  and  Customs  Bills,  it  would  be  for  the  interest  of  the  Crown,  of  the 
country,  and  for  the  honour  and  character  of  the  government,  that  they  should 
remain  in  office."  He  said,  with  an  honesty  worthy  of  all  imitation,  "  a 
government  ought  to  have  a  natural  support ;  a  conservative  government 
should  be  supported  by  a  conservative  party ;  support  from  the  compassion 
of  its  enemies,  or  even  from  the  personally  friendly  feelings  of  those  wlio 
ouffJit  on  public  principle  to  oppose  a  government,  is  a  hollow  and  not  a 
creditable  support.  Depend  upon  it  that  we  shall  not  pass  the  Irish  Bill 
into  a  law."  He  was  decidedly,  he  told  them,  of  opinion  "  that  we  should 
not  fall  into  the  errors  of  the  last  Whig  government — retain  oiEce  after  we 
have  lost  power,  or  advise  a  Dissolution  with  little  prospect  of  securing  a 
majority  of  members,  honestly  and  cordially  concurring  with  us  on  great 
political  principles."  ♦  The  memorandum  being  communicated  to  the  other 
members  of  the  government,  there  was  not  the  slightest  difference  of  opinion 
as  to  the  course  to  be  pursued. 

There  were  six  niglits  of  debate  upon  the  Irish  Bill.  On  the  25th  of 
June  lord  George  Bentinck,  who  had  for  some  time  filled  the  office  of  the 
aristocratic  leader  of  the  Protectionists,  expressed  himself  with  a  violence 
towards  the  Prime  Minister  that  more  than  rivalled  the  attacks  of  his  untitled 
coadjutor.  Mr.  Cobden  answered  lord  George  Bentinck  :  "  I  have  to  say,  in 
contradiction  to  the  noble  lord,  that  if  the  right  honourable  baronet  chooses 
to    retire  from  office  in    consequence  of  this  vote,  he  carries  with  him  the 

*  "  Memoirs  bj  Sir  Robert  Peel."  pp.  288,  297. 
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esteem  and  gratitude  of  a  larger  number  of  the  population  of  tliia  empire 
than  ever  followed  any  minister  that  was  ever  hurled  from  power." 
After  Mr.  Cobden  had  spoken  the  division  took  place ;  for  the  second 
reading,  219  ;  against  it,  292 ;  majority  against  the  government,  73. 
On  the  29th  of  June  the  resignation  of  ministers  was  announced  by  sir 
Eobert  Peel.  He  cast  a  retrospect  over  the  reasons  which  had  influenced 
his  conduct,  and  the  results  whicli  had  been  obtained.  "  The  name,"  he  said, 
"which  ought  to  be  associated  with  the  success  of  those  measures,  is  not  the 
name  of  the  noble  lord,  the  organ  of  the  party  of  which  he  is  the  leader,  nor 
is  it  mine.  The  name  which  ought  to  be,  and  will  be,  associated  with  the 
success  of  those  measures,  is  the  name  of  one  who,  acting,  as  I  believe,  from 
pure  and  disinterested  motives,  has,  with  untiring  energy,  made  appeals  to 
our  reason,  and  lias  enforced  those  appeals  with  an  eloquence  the  more  to  be 
admired  because  it  was  unaffected  and  unadorned :  it  is  the  name  of  Richard 
Cobden."  He  concluded  his  speech  with  those  emphatic  «ords  which  have 
been  inscribed  upon  the  pedestal  of  more  thau  one  monumental  tribute  of  a 
nation's  gratitude  : — "  It  may  be  that  1  shall  leave  a  name  sometimes  remem- 
bered with  expressions  of  good  will  in  the  abodes  of  those  whose  lot  it  is 
to  labour  and  to  earn  their  daily  bread  by  the  sweat  of  their  brow,  when 
tliey  shall  recruit  their  exhausted  strength  with  abundant  and  untaxed  food, 
the  sweeter  because  it  is  no  longer  leavened  with  a  sense  of  injustice." 

The  House  of  Commons  adjourned  to  the  3rd  of  July.  On  the  6th  lord 
John  Russell,  as  First  Lord  of  Treasury,  and  the  other  members  of  the 
Administration  were  sworn  into  office. 

From  the  IGth  of  July,  when,  after  the  change  of  government,  the  House 
of  Commons  met  again  for  the  dispatch  of  business,  to  the  28th  of  August,  when 
parliament  was  prorogued  by  commission,  the  measures  passed  were  various 
and  important.  The  impending  distress  in  Ireland  occupied  much  of  the  atten- 
tion of  the  Legislature.  Two  measures  of  permanent  social  interest  became  law. 
One  enactment  has  worked  a  most  material  and  salutary  change  in  the  power 
of  the  people  to  obtain  cheap  justice — the  establishment  of  County  Courts 
for  the  Recovery  of  Small  Debts.  The  other,  directed  to  important  sanitary 
objects,  which  received  the  royal  assent  on  the  26th  of  August,  declare.s 
that  "  it  is  desirable  for  the  health,  comfort,  and  welfare  of  the  inhabitants  of 
towns  and  populous  districts,  to  encourage  the  establishment  therein  of 
Public  Baths  and  Washhouses,  and  open  Bathing  Places."  To  town  councils 
and  parish  vestries  is  given  the  power  to  establish  such  public  conveniences, 
the  expenses  of  which,  beyond  the  receipts,  are  to  be  paid  as  part  of  the 
poor's- rate. 

On  the  4th  July  sir  Robert  Peel  wrote  to  lord  Hardinge,  "there  is 
nothing  I  would  not  have  done  to  insure  the  carrying  of  the  measures  I  had 
proposed  this  Session.  I  pique  myself  on  never  having  proposed  anything 
which  I  have  not  carried  ;  but  the  moment  their  success  was  insured,  and  I 
had  the  satisfaction  of  seeing  two  drowsy  Masters  in  Chancery  mumble  out 
at  the  table  of  the  House  of  Commons  that  the  Lords  had  passed  the  Corn 
and  Customs  Bills  I  was  satisfied.  Two  hours  after  this  intelligence  was 
brought  we  were  ejected  from  power ;  and,  by  another  coincidence  as  mar- 
vellous, on  the  day  on  which  I  had  to  announce  in  the  House  of  Commons 
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the  dissolution  of  the  Government,  the  news  arrived  that  we  had  settled  tlie 
Oregon  question,  and  that  our  proposals  had  been  accepted  by  the  United 
States  without  the  alteration  of  a  word."  * 

The  settlement  of  the  Oregon  question  was  announced  to  the  Houae  of 
Lords  on  the  29th  by  the  earl  of  Aberdeen.  He  made  a  brief  statement  of 
what  had  occurred  since  the  President  of  the  United  States,  Mr.  Polk, 
had  sent  his  message  to  the  Senate  with  a  direct  refusal  of  the  repeated 
proposals  of  the  British  G-overnment  to  submit  the  whole  question  to 
arbitration.  When  lord  Aberdeen  afterwards  saw  that  the  Senate  and 
House  of  Representatives  had  adopted  Resolutions  of  a  conciliatory  and 
friendly  description,  he  at  once  put  aside  all  idea  of  diplomatic  etiquette,  and 
sent  over  to  the  British  minister  the  draft  of  a  convention  to  be  proposed  for 
the  acceptance  of  the  United  States'  Government.  The  President  having 
submitted  this  draft  for  the  opinion  of  the  Senate,  that  body,  by  a  majority  of 
thirty-eight  votes  to  twelve,  adopted  a  Resolution  advising  the  Presiderjt  to 
accept  the  terms  proposed.  Mr.  Buchanan,  the  American  Secretary  of  State, 
accordingly  informed  our  minister  that  the  conditions  offered  were  accepted, 
"  without  the  addition  or  alteration  of  a  single  word."  t 

This  settlement  of  the  Oregon  question  relieved  the  British  nation  and 
tlie  government  from  a  long-continued  cause  of  anxiety.  In  1845  Mr.  Pulk, 
in  his  inaugural  address,  afSrmed  that  it  wns  his  duty  "  to  assert  and  maintain 
by  all  coustitutional  means,  the  right  of  the  United  States  to  that  portion 
of  our  territory  which  lies  beyond  the  Rocky  Mountains.  Our  title  to  tho 
country  of  the  Oregon  is  clear  and  unquestionable ;  and  already  are  our 
people  preparing  to  perfect  their  title  by  occupying  it  with  their  wives  and 
I'hildren."  J  The  value  of  the  Oregon  territory  was  so  little  understood 
when  the  treatv  of  peace  was  concluded  iu  1783,  that  no  provision  whatever 
was  made  for  its  occupation.  Forty  years  later  the  claims  of  the  British 
government  and  that  of  the  United  States  to  this  region  had  become  so 
opposed,  that  lord  Castlereagh  said  to  Mr.  Rush,  the  American  minister, 
that  by  holding  up  a  finger  a  war  regarding  Oregon  might  be  produced 
between  the  two  countries.  During  the  foreign  secretaryship  of  Mr. 
Canning  the  apprehension  of  hostilities  became  greater.  In  1818  a  conven- 
tion had  been  entered  into,  by  which  the  whole  territory  was  to  be  open  to 
the  settlers  of  both  countries  for  a  period  of  ten  years  ;  but  the  agreement 
was  not  to  be  construed  to  the  prejudice  of  any  claim  which  either  of  the 
contracting  parties  might  have  to  any  part  of  the  country.  In  1844  Mr. 
Calhoun,  Secretary  of  State  at  Washington,  explained  his  reasons  for  de- 
clining proposals  made  by  the  British  government,  in  a  state  paper,  in  which 
he  contended  tliat  time  so  far  from  impairing  the  American  claims  had  greatly 
strengthened  them,  by  the  rapid  advance  of  the  population  of  the  United 
States  towards  that  territory.  An  emigration,  estimated  at  not  less  than  a 
thousand  in  1843  and  fifteen  hundred  in  1844,  had  flowed  into  it,  and  that  the 
current  thus  commenced  would  continue  to  flow  with  increased  volume  here- 
after. "  There  can,  then,  be  no  doubt  now,  that  the  operation  of  the  same 
cause  which  impelled  our  population  westward  from  the  shores  of  the  Atlantic 

•   "  Memoirs  by  Sir  Robert  Peel,"  p.  309. 

t  Hansard,  vol.  Ixxxvii.  col.  1038. 
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across  tlie  Allcsliany  to  the  valley  of  the  Mississippi,  will  impel  them  onward 
with  accumulating  force  across  the  Rocky  ]\rount:iiiis  into  the  valley  of  the 
Columbia,  and  that  the  wliole  region  drained  by  it  is  destined  to  be  peopled 
by  us."  •  In  1845  the  President,  in  a  public  address  while  negotiations 
were  pending,  referred,  contrary  to  all  usage,  to  other  contingencies  than  a 
friendly  and  satisfactory  termination  of  the  differences  between  the  two 
governments.  Upon  this  declaration  sir  Robert  Peel  expressed  himself  with 
deep  regret  that  such  a  reference  should  be  made  in  a  tone  and  temper 
which  was  not  likely  to  lead  to  an  amicable  and  equitable  settlement  of  the 
differences.  We  have  rights,  he  said,  respecting  tliis  territory  of  Oregon 
clear  and  unquestionable.  "  We  trust  still  to  arrive  at  an  amicable  adjust- 
ment— we  desire  to  effect  an  amicable  adjustment  of  our  claim — but  having 
exhausted  every  effort  to  effect  that  settlement,  if  our  rights  should  be 
invaded  we  are  resolved — -and  we  are  prepared — to  maintain  them."t 

We  have  thus  briefly  traced  the  course  of  those  differences  which  were 
happily  concluded  before  the  administration  of  affairs  was  handed  over  by  the 
Peel  government  to  that  of  lord  John  Russell.  The  territory  in  dispute  has 
now  become  the  rising  colony  of  British  Columbia.  In  looking  to  the 
probable  extensive  emigration  in  a  few  years  to  this  vast  territory — in  many 
parts  fertile,  abundantly  watered  by  numerous  streams,  and  most  attractive 
in  adding  one  more  to  our  gold-productive  colonies, — we  are  struck  by  an 
eloquent  prediction  of  the  great  modern  orator  of  the  United  States,  which 
was  made  at  Boston  three  months  after  the  speech  of  sir  Robert  Peel  on  the 
Oregon  question.  The  anticipation  of  Mr.  Webster  carries  us  forward  to  the 
consideration  of  a  Future  of  far  greater  signiticance  than  the  disputes  of  the 
Past.  "  I  believe  that  it  is  in  the  course  of  Providence,  and  of  human 
destiny,  that  a  great  state  is  to  arise,  of  English  and  American  descent, 
whose  power  will  he  established  over  the  country  on  the  shores  of  the 
Pacific ;  and  that  all  those  rights  of  natural  and  political  liberty,  all  those 
great  principles  that  both  nations  have  inherited  from  their  fathers,  will  be 
transmitted  through  us  to  them,  so  that  there  will  exist  at  the  mouth  of 
the  Columbia,  or  more  probably  farther  south,  a  great  Pacific  republic,  a 
nation  where  our  children  may  go  for  a  residence,  separating  themselves  from 
this  government,  and  forming  an  integral  part  of  a  new  government,  half-way 
between  England  and  China ;  in  the  most  healthful,  fertile,  and  desirable 
portion  of  the  globe,  and  quite  too  far  remote  from  Europe  and  from  this 
side  of  the  American  continent  to  be  under  the  governmental  influence  of 
either  country.  This  state  of  things  is  by  no  means  so  far  oft'  as  we  may 
imagine— by  no  means  so  remote  from  the  present  time  as  may  be 
supposed ;  and,  looking  to  this  state  of  things,  this  question  becomes  one 
upon  which  intelligent  and  well-disposed  men  might  very  readily  come  to  an 
agreement."  J 

In  writing  to  lord  Hardinge  on  the  4th  of  July,  sir  Robert  Peel  mentions 
"  our  reception  in  England  of  your  closing  .exploits  on  the  Sutlej."  In  the 
royal  speech,  on  the  prorogation,  the  Queen  congratulated  her  parliament  on 
the  Tictorious  course  and  happy  conclusion  of  the  war  in  India,  and  announced 

*  "  Annual  Register  for  1845,"  p.  288. 

t  Hansard,  vol.  Ixxxi.  col.  199. 

t   "Annual  Register  for  1845,"  p.  301. 
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that  perfect  tranquillity  prevailed  througliout  the  whole  of  the  British  pos- 
sessions in  that  quarter  of  the  world.  It  was  in  Decemher,  1845,  when  the 
British  occupied  most  of  the  southern  bank  of  the  Sutlej,  that  the  Sikh  army 
began  to  cross  the  river  for  the  purpose  of  making  an  attack  on  the  British 
frontier.  Eunjeet  Sing,  the  ruler  of  the  Sikhs  and  the  Punjaub,  had,  up  to  the 
time  of  his  death  in  1839,  always  continued  on  terms  of  amity  with  the 
British  government.  His  son,  Kurruck  Sing,  who  died  in  1840,  was  the 
ruler  of  the  country,  his  elder  brother  being  imbecile.  An  illegitimate  son 
of  Eunjeet  Sing,  who  succeeded  to  the  government,  was  assassinated  in  1843. 
His  sou,  being  very  young,  the  mother  assumed  the  power,  giving  her  fa- 
vourite, LaU  Sing,  the  appointment  of  Vizier.  There  was  no  strong  hand,  as 
in  the  days  of  Eunjeet  Sing,  to  restrain  the  army,  and  thus,  having  crossed  to 
the  southern  bauk  of  the  Sutlej,  they  took  up  an  intrenched  position  at  the 
village  of  Ferozeshah.  In  this  camp  the  Sikhs  had  a  force  of  more  than 
50,000  men,  with  108  pieces  of  cannon.  The  British  force,  under  the  com- 
mander-in-chief, sir  Hugh  Gough,  was  advancing  from  Umballah  in  order  to 
relieve  Ferozepoor,  held  by  sir  J.  Littler,  which  had  been  partially  invested. 
On  the  18th  of  December  tlie  British  army  reached  Moodkee,  and  that  even- 
ing repulsed  an  attack  of  the  Sikhs.  In  this  battle  sir  Eobert  Sale  received 
a  wound,  of  which  he  died  two  months  afterwards.  The  British  army,  con- 
sisting of  16,700  men,  and  69  guns,  then  marched  towards  Ferozepoor.  Sir 
Henry  Hardinge  accompanied  the  army.  Up  to  the  time  of  the  Sikhs  cross- 
ing the  Sutlej  he  had  carefully  avoided  every  demonstration  which  could  be 
construed  into  an  act  of  hostility.  It  was  now  his  clear  duty  to  repel 
aggression,  and  he  put  into  the  performance  of  that  duty  all  that  energy 
of  a  chivalrous  nature  which  had  so  illustrated  his  career  in  the  Penin- 
sular war.  Waving  the  claims  of  his  rank  as  Governor-General,  he 
offered  to  sir  Hugh  Gough  to  serve  under  him  as  second  in  command. 
On  the  21st  and  22nd  of  December  was  fought  the  great  battle  of 
Ferozeshah.  The  British  attacked  the  intrenched  camp  on  the  evening  of 
the  21st.  The  resistance  of  the  Sikhs  was  most  obstinate.  Night  closed 
before  the  British  had  become  masters  of  a  part  of  the  intrenched  quadrangle. 
Their  situation  was  one  of  considerable  peril.  The  British  reserves  had  been 
engaged' to  the  last  man  ;  the  troops  had  fought  a  desperate  battle  after  a  long 
march  ;  they  were  wearied,  and  had  little  food.  A  writer,  who  had  access  to 
special  information,  has  given  an  animated  description  of  the  night  which  fol- 
lowed the  attack  on  the  intrenched  camp.  "  Side  by  side,  with  the  dying  and 
the  dead,  the  living  lay  down.  They  strove  to  sleep  ;  some  of  them  did  sleep 
in  spite  of  cold,  hunger,  thirst,  and,  worse  than  all,  the  cries  and  groans  of  their 
wounded  comrades.  And  all  around  them  and  above,  the  horizon  was  illumi- 
nated with  the  flames  of  burning  huts,  exploding  shells,  tumbrils,  ammunition 
carts,  and  occasionally  a  mine.  Moreover,  they  suffered,  even  then,  from  a 
constant  fire  of  artillery,  which  became  at  one  time  so  annoying — where  the 
Governor-General  was  in  person — that  he  was  forced  to  order  two  regiments, 
the  80th  and  Ist  Bengal  Europeans,  to  charge  with  the  bayonet.  But  sir 
Henry  Hardinge  and  sir  Hugh  Gough  knew  no  rest  at  all ;  they  went  about 
Irom  corps  to  corps,  animating  the  men,  and  cheerfully  demonstrating  to  tiie 
officers  that  there  was  no  alternative  but  victory  or  death."  * 

*   "  Quarterly  Review,"  ?ol.  Ixxviii   p.  203. 
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"  The  long  night  wore  away,"  wrote  sir  Hugh  Gough,  "  and  dawned  the 
morning  of  the  22ad."  The  line  waa  again  formed.  All  the  artillery  of  the 
British  was  brought  up  to  the  attack,  but  thia  arm  of  war  was  over-matched 
by  the  heavy  cannon  of  the  Sikh  batteries.  Relying  upon  the  unfailing 
British  weapon,  the  bayonet,  the  line  advanced.  The  t«o  commanders  rode 
in  front.  The  inner  works  were  carried;  the  troops  entered  the  village. 
But  the  day  was  not  yet  gained.  The  Sikh  army  of  reserve  had  marched 
from  the  camp  above  Ferozepoor  early  in  the  morning,  and  their  advanced 
guard  became  engaged  with  our  cavalry.  They  however  drew  off,  but  soon 
again  appeared  in  tremendous  force.  Very  touching  are  the  words  in  which 
the  veteran  commander-in-chief  described  his  feelings:  "  The  only  time  I  felt 
a  doubt  was  towards  the  evening  of  the  22nd,  when  the  fresh  enemy 
advanced  with  heavy  columns  of  infantry,  cavalry,  and  guns  ;  and  our  cavalry 
Worses  were  so  thoroughly  done  up  that  tiiey  would  not  command  even  a  trot 
For  a  moment  then  I  felt  regret  (and  I  deeply  deplore  my  want  of  confidence 
in  Him  who  never  failed  me  nor  forsook  me)  as  each  passing  shot  left  me  on 
horseback :  but  it  was  only  for  a  moment."  The  cavalry  movement,  with 
jaded  horses  and  exhausted  men,  decided  the  struggle.  A  panic  seized  the 
Sikhs,  who  believed  the  British  were  going  to  fall  on  their  flank  in  force. 
They  abandoned  their  guns,  and  retreated  across  the  Sutlej.  The  British  in 
that  terrible  struggle,  almost  unmatched  in  Indian  warfare,  lost  2415  men, 
with  many  distinguished  officers.  The  European  regiments  were  fearfully 
thinned.     Of  these  the  62nd  left  half  its  numbers  on  the  field. 

Having  crossed  the  Sutlej  tiie  Sikhs  again  took  up  a  fortified  position.  The 
British  army  were  so  destitute  of  ammunition  that  they  were  unable  to  pre- 
vent the  Sikhs  again  establishing  a  portion  of  their  army  on  the  left  bank 
of  the  river.  They  intrenched  themselves  near  the  village  of  Alliwall  to 
prevent  sir  Harry  Smith's  communication  with  the  main  army.  With 
12,000  men  and  thirty-two  guns  he  attacked  them,  carried  their  camp  by 
storm,  captured  the  whole  of  their  cannon  and  munitions  of  war,  and  drove 
the  entire  force  precipitately  across  the  Sutlej. 

On  the  10th  of  February  was  fought  the  great  battle  of  Sobraon.  Tiie 
Sikhs  had  here  intrenched  themselves  on  the  southern  bank,  having  con- 
structed a  bridge  of  boats  across  the  river.  The  victory  of  Alliwall  had 
enabled  sir  Harry  Smith  to  unite  with  the  main  army.  A  siege  traiu  had 
arrived  from  Delhi.  Sir  Hugh  Grough  was  strong  enough  to  attack  the 
Sikhs,  at  some  moment  when  the  accidents  of  climate  would  permit  him 
fairly  to  engage  the  enemy.  He  waited  for  a.  fall  of  rain  to  swell  the 
ford,  or  a  thaw  of  snow  upon  the  hills,  which  would  deprive  them  of  auy 
means  of  crossing  except  by  their  bridge  of  boats.  A  fall  of  rain  came  ;  the 
ford  was  impracticable.  The  Sikhs,  dislodged  from  their  iutrenchments, 
retreated  across  the  bridge,  which  broke  down  with  the  weight  of  tlio 
masses,  having  lost  13,000  men  and  sixty-seven  guns.  Tiie  British  loss  was 
about  2000  killed  and  wounded.  On  the  20th  of  February  Lahore,  the 
capital,  was  occupied ;  Dhuleep  Sing,  the  young  Maharajah,  was  rein- 
stated in  the  city  ;  and  a  treaty  was  signed  by  which  he  was  continued  in  the 
velation  of  a  friendly  sovereign  with  the  British  goveruinent. 
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The  great  Irish  Famine— The  PolatoRot  of  1845  and  1846— Modes  of  relief  adopted  bj  the 
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scriptions—Irish  Landlords  and  Cottier  Tenants— Navigation  Laws  suspended — Ten  Hours' 
Factory  Bill — Abundant  Harvest  in  England — Monetary  Pressure  and  Panic — Excitement 
on  the  subject  of  National  Defences — The  Duke  of  Wellington's  Letter — Proposed  increase 
of  the  Income  Tax— The  House  of  Commons  on  the  night  of  the  24th  of  February- 
News  of  the  Abdication  of  Lnuis  Philippe — Real  causes  of  the  overthrow  of  the  French 
Monarchy — The  Revolution  of  1848 — Provisional  Government  appointed — Chartism  in 
England  revived  by  the  Socialist  Revolution — The  tenth  of  April — Preparations  of  the 
Government — Physical-force  Chartism  at  an  end — The  attempt  at  Insurrection  in  Ireland — 
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Napoleon,  President  —  Convulsions  of  the  Continent — Progress  of  improvement  in 
England — The  Public  Health  Bill — The  impulse  to  social  amelioration  given  by  Prince 
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One  of  the  moat  intelligent  and  e.\perienced  of  the  official  men  attached 
to  the  Whig  Government  thus  wrote  in  the  beginning  of  1848:  "  The  tioie 
lias  not  yet  arrived  at  which  any  man  can  with  confidence  say  that  he  fully 
appreciates  the  nature  and  the  bearings  of  that  great  event  which  will  long 
be  inseparably  associated  wiih  the  year  just  departed."  That  event  was 
"  the  great  Irish  Famine."  This  thoughtful  writer  adds,  "  Unless  we  are 
much  deceived,  posterity  will  trace  up  to  that  famine  the  commencement  of 
a  salutary  revolution  in  the  habits  of  a  nation  long  singularly  unfortunate, 
and  will  acknowledge  that  on  this,  as  on  many  otlier  occasions,  Supreme 
^Visdom  has  educed  permanent  good  out  of  transient  evil."  • 

We  Lave  seen  how  the  first  appearances  of  the  Potato-Rot,  which  was  to 
deprive  the  population  of  Ireland  of  their  too-exclusive  article  of  subsistence, 
induced  that  alarm  in  1845  which  was  the  turning-point  in  the  memorable 
change  of  the  policy  of  sir  Eobert  Peel  as  to  the  supply  of  food  for  the  popu- 
lation of  all  this  kingdom.  The  disease  in  the  crop  of  1845  was  not  so  universal 
as  to  prevent  a  considerable  portion  being  saved  ;  but  the  quantity  that  was" 
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found  unfit  for  food  when  the  store-pits  were  opened  io  1846,  full/  testified 
to  the  wisdom  of  the  step  which  air  Robert  Peel  took  upon  his  own  respon- 
sibility before  he  quitted  ofiice,  of  giving  a  commission  to  a  great  mercantile 
house  to  purchase  a  hundred  thousand  pounds'  worth  of  Indian  corn  in  the 
American  markets.  That  supply  was  intrusted  to  Irish  commissariat  officers 
in  the  spring  of  1846,  to  sell  from  various  depots  at  a  moderate  price,  wherever 
the  ordinary  supplies  of  food  were  found  to  be  deficient.  The  necessity  for 
something  more  effectual  than  even  such  a  timely  but  partial  supply  was 
soon  apparent.  In  1846  the  fatal  potato  blight  took  place  earlier,  and  was 
much  more  destructive,  than  in  1845.  Father  Mathew,  the  great  temperance 
apostle  of  Ireland,  has  described  how,  on  the  27th  of  July,  he  saw  in  a 
journey  from  Cork  to  Dublin  the  doomed  plant  blooming  in  all  the  luxuri- 
ance of  an  abundant  harvest ;  but  how,  on  his  return  on  the  3rd  of  August, 
he  beheld  one  wide  waste  of  putrefying  vegetation :  "  In  many  places  the 
wretched  people  were  seated  on  the  fences  of  their  decaying  gardens,  wringing 
their  hands,  and  wailing  bitterly  the  destruction  that  had  left  tliera  foodless." 
The  experience  of  the  partial  failure  of  1845  had  not  taught  the  people  that 
it  was  dangerous  to  depend  upon  one  species  of  food  alone.  The  great  pro- 
portion of  the  early  culture  of  1846  was  that  of  potatoes.  Towards  the  end 
of  July  the  potatoes  began  to  show  symptoms  of  the  disease  of  the  previous 
year.  There  was  first  a  little  brown  spot  on  the  leaf;  the  spots  gradually 
increased  in  number  and  size,  until  the  foliage  withered,  and  the  stem  became 
brittle.  Then,  although  the  stalks  remained  green,  the  leaves-  suddenly  black- 
ened ;  the  growth  of  the  root  was  arrested ;  the  staple  food  of  a  nation  had 
perished.  No  potatoes  were  that  year  pitted.  Those  that  were  of  any 
value  when  dug  up  were  immediately  sold  or  consumed,  in  the  natural  appre- 
hension that  they  would  rot.  The  autumn  came,  and  it  was  now  found  that 
the  potato  crop  had,  with  very  few  local  exceptions,  universally  and  entirely 
failed. 

Before  the  distress  in  Ireland  had  reached  its  height — before  the  word 
"Famine"  was  the  only  term  which  could  express  the  real  state  of  human 
beings  who  would  die  for  want  of  food  if  help  were  not  bestowed  upon  them — 
the  government  of  lord  John  Sussell  had  devised  various  modes  for  the  relief 
of  suft'erings  and  privations  which  were,  even  in  their  early  stage,  far  more 
extensive  than  those  which  had  been  caused  by  the  failure  of  the  potato  crop 
in  various  years  during  the  previous  quarter  of  a  century. 

On  the  28th  of  August,  1846,  the  royal  assent  was  given  to  three  Acts 
especially  directed  to  meet  the  inevitable  failure  of  the  great  Irish  esculent. 
They  were  Acts  for  the  employment  of  the  poor  in  the  distressed  districts  for 
a  limited  period ;  for  providing  additional  funds  for  provisional  loans  and 
grants  for  public  works  ;  and  for  authorizing  a  further  issue  of  money  in  aid 
of  public  works.  The  application  of  these  measures  was  a  tentative  process. 
The  Labour  Rate  Act  at  the  beginning  of  September  was  directed  to  be 
applied  to  twenty-four  districts,  proclaimed  to  be  in  a  state  of  distress.  At 
the  beginning  of  October  this  measure  was  found  ineifectual,  and  the  Lord- 
Lieutenant  issued  a  circular  authorizing  the  undertaking  of  works  of  per- 
manent utility.  In  the  House  of  Commons,  on  the  20th  of  January,  1847, 
lotd  John  Eusaell  described  how  the  Labour  Rate  Act  and  other  Acta  of  the 
last  session  had  worked.     Au  immense  staff  of  servants,  upwards  of  eleven 
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thousand,  had  been  employed  to  furnish  labour  to  half  a  million  of  adults, 
representing  two  millions  of  souls,  at  an  expense  estimated  for  January  of 
8OO,000Z.  It  was  difficult  to  find  trustworthy  servants,  and  to  prevent  the 
improper  employment  upon  the  works  of  persons  by  no  means  destitute. 
It  was  desirable  tor  the  government  to  adopt  new  measures;  to  form  Belief 
Committees  empowered  to  receive  subscriptions  and  levy  rates,  and  to  be 
intrusted  with  donations  from  the  State.  Out  of  the  sums  thus  raised  they 
were  to  purchase  food,  and  deliver  rations  to  the  famishing  inhabitants.  The 
system  of  affording  relief  through  public  works  had  utterly  broken  down ; 
the  payment  of  money  was  evidently  liable  to  gross  abuse  ;  and  undrest  food, 
sue!)  as  meal,  might  be  exchanged  for  less  needful  articles  by  the  impro- 
vident. Rations  of  cooked  food  offered  the  most  effectual  mode  of  relieving 
the  helpless  and  prostrate  people.  Then  began  that  beneficial  system  which 
was  limited  by  the  Act  to  the  Ist  of  October,  and  which  reached  its  highest 
point  in  July,  1847,  when  upwards  of  three  millions  of  persons  received  separate 
rations.  The  Famine  was  stayed.  The  harvest  was  approaching  in  which  the 
staple  food  was  not  affected  by  the  disease.  Impressively  has  it  been  said 
by  sir  Charles  Trevelyan — "  This  enterprise  was  in  truth  the  grandest 
attempt  ever  made  to  grapple  with  famine  over  a  whole  country.  Organ- 
ized armies,  amounting  altogether  to  some  hundreds  of  thousands,  had  been 
rationed  before;  but  neither  ancient  nor  modern  liistory  can  furnish  a 
parallel  to  the  fact,  that  upwards  of  three  millions  of  persons  were  fed  every 
day  in  the  neiglibourhood  of  their  own  homes,  by  administrative  arrange- 
ments emanating  from  and  controlled  by  one  central  office."  * 

The  last  time  that  the  voice  of  Daniel  O'Connell  was  heard  in  Parliament 
was  on  the  8th  of  February,  1847.  He  called  upon  the  House  of  Commons  to 
do  something  speedy  and  efficacious— some  great  act  of  national  generosity, 
calculated  upon  a  broad  and  liberal  scale.  "  Ireland  is  in  your  hands— in  your 
power.  If  you  do  not  save  her,  she  cannot  save  herself."  The  great  dema- 
gogue was  dying.  The  wretched  parodists  of  his  system  of  agitation,  which 
was  as  powerful  for  good  as  for  evil— the  ranting  and  swaggering  young 
Irelanders,  who,  as  Charles  Lamb  suid  of  the  early  dramatists,  used  blood  as 
they  would  "the  paint  of  the  property-man  in  the  theatre" — had  separated 
from  him  when  he  declared  ajj;ain8t  the  employment  of  physical  force  to  obtain 
the  Eepeal  of  the  Union.  lu  the  famine  he  perhaps  clearly  saw  how  social 
evils  had  been  neglected  for  the  advocacy  of  purely  political  objects,  very 
uncertain  in  their  possible  benefits  for  the  future,  and  deeply  injurious  in 
their  present  tendency  to  put  aside  all  real  improvement.  He  died  at  Genoa 
on  the  15th  of  May.  Had  he  lived  he  would  have  seen  and  acknowledged 
how  England  had  answered,  not  merely  his  call  upon  her  generosity,  but  had 
yielded  at  once  and  wholly  to  the  cry  that  had  gone  up  to  Heaven  from 
the  afflicted  land,  and  had  stretched  forth  her  hand  to  succour  and  to  save. 
Distressing  as  it  must  be,  even  at  this  distance  of  time,  to  look  back  upon  the 
amount  of  human  misery  produced  by  this  national  calamity,  there  were  cir- 
cumstances connected  with  its  relief  that  we  can  regard  with  pride  and  admi- 
ration. The  noble  exertions  of  public  officers  and  private  individuals,  the 
unstinting  employment  of  the  pecuniary  resources  of  the  government,  the 

*  "  Kdinburgh  Review,"  vol.  Ixxxvii.  p.  269. 
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niunificeiice  of  the  subscriptions  sent  to  Ireland  from  the  sister  kingdotn,  the 
tender  sympathy  with  the  sufferers  of  every  true  English  heart — these 
might  be  considered  by  a  captious  few  as  the  mere  payment  of  a  debt  from 
the  happier  island  ;  but  if  so  the  payment  was  large  and  liberal,  and  such  as 
could  scarcely  have  been  anticipated,  even  by  those  who  best  understood  the 
English  character.  Captain  Mann,  an  officer  of  the  Coast  Guard,  who  had  seen 
the  whole  course  of  this  great  affliction,  and  who,  when  the  worst  was  over,  said, 
"  I  frequently  look  back  upon  it  as  a  fearful  and  horrid  dream,"  was  of  opinion 
tiiat  "  such  sufferings,  and  such  help,  cannot  be  easily  forgotten."  The 
Government  in  1846  and  1847  advanced  more  than  seven  millions  of  money. 
The  British  Association  for  the  Belief  of  the  Distress  in  Ireland  and  Scot- 
laud  applied  to  Ireland  half  a  million  sterling  of  the  subscriptions  raised. 
The  Society  of  Friends  collected  in  addition  168,000Z. ;  and  many  persons  in 
England  contributed  largely,  independently  of  any  association.  Sir  Robert 
Peel,  in  his  Cabinet  Memorandum  of  November  1, 1845,  thought  there  would 
be  no  hope  of  contributions  here  for  Irish  relief.  He  apprehended  that  the 
charitable  would  have  Monster  meetings  and  Repeal  rent  too  present  to  their 
minds  to  make  any  great  exertions.*  All  such  feelings  quickly  passed  away. 
England  did  her  duty.  "  In  the  hour  of  her  utmost  need,  Ireland  became 
sensible  of  an  union  of  feeling  and  interest  with  the  rest  of  the  empire, 
which  would  have  moved  hearts  less  susceptible  of  every  generous  and  grateful 
emotion  than  those  of  her  sons  and  daughters."  t  It  was  during  the  eventful 
years  from  1846  to  1850  that  the  vast  amount  of  Emigration  took  place  which 
has  been  called  the  Irish  Exodus.  Before  the  gold  discoveries  in  Australia, 
the  emigrants  from  England  and  Scotland  were  comparatively  few.  "  It  is  to 
Ireland  that  we  must  chiefly  ascribe  the  departure  during  those  five  years,  of 
a  million  and  a  quarter  of  emigrants  from  the  ports  of  the  United  Kingdom, 
three-fourths  of  whom  went  to  the  United  States."  J 

Sir  James  Graham  wrote  to  sir  Robert  Peel  at  the  commencement  of  the 
alarm  with  respect  to  the  potato  crop,  "  A  great  national  risk  is  always 
incurred  when  a  population  so  dense  as  that  of  Ireland  subsists  on  the 
potato  ;  for  it  is  the  cheapest  and  the  lowest  food,  and  if  it  fail  no  substitute 
can  be  found  for  starving  multitudes."  §  Why  was  the  population  of  Ire- 
land driven  to  subsist  on  the  cheapest  and  the  lowest  food  ?  Why  was  the 
agriculture  of  the  South  and  West  in  a  neglected  state,  little  wheat  being 
grown,  with  oats  inferior  for  milling  purposes,  and  green  crops  almost 
unknown  ?  Why  was  the  sole  foundation  for  a  sufficiency  of  food  the  rent- 
ing of  a  bit  of  land  on  which  a  family  could  be  located  in  a  miserable  cabin ; 
the  population  rapidly  increasing,  inasmuch  as  land  used  for  raising  potatoes 
will  support  three  times  the  number  as  the  same  land  laid  down  to  corn  will 
8U])port  P  These  small  tenures  paid  the  landlord  a  higher  rent  than  could 
have  been  obtained  by  letting  to  cultivators  on  a  large  scale.  The  rent  of 
the  cottier  tenantry  was  always  forthcoming,  either  in  money  or  in  kind. 
This  certain  payment,  however  delayed,  was  the  absolute  condition  of  their 
precarious  existence  upon  the  cheapest  and  the  lowest  food.  Too  often,  even  in 

*  "  Memoirs  by  Sir  Kobert  Peel,"  p.  143. 

T  Sir  Charles  Trevelyan— "  Edinburgh  Review,"  vol.  Ixxxvii.  p.  316. 
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the  best  times,  they  were  standing  on  the  margin  of  absolute  want,  especially 
when  they  were  waiting  for  the  ingathering  of  their  crop.  It  was  as  truly 
na  boldly  said,  by  a  great  political  economist,  soon  after  the  Irish  crisis — 
"  With  individual  exceptions  (some  of  them  very  honourable  ones),  the 
owners  of  Irish  estates  do  nothing  for  the  land  but  drain  it  of  its  produce." 
He  had  previously  said — "  In  no  sound  theory  of  private  property  was  it 
ever  contemplated  that  the  proprietor  of  land  should  be  merely  a  sinecurist 
quartered  on  it."  *  Mr.  O'Connell,  in  tlie  speech  we  have  quoted,  replied 
to  some  such  inference  : — "  It  is  asserted  that  the  Irish  landlords  do  not  do 
their  duty.  Several  of  them  have  done  their  duty  ;  others  have  not.  .  .  . 
But  recollect  how  incumbered  is  the  property  of  Ireland,  how  many  of  her 
estates  are  in  Chancery,  how  many  in  the  hands  of  trustees."  The  legisia- 
lature  did  recollect  this ;  and  in  1849  passed  the  Act  by  which  a  Commission 
for  the  sale  of  Incumbered  Estates  was  established.  From  the  beneficial 
operations  of  this  Commission,  and  through  a  better  spirit  infused  into  the 
proprietors  of  unincumbered  estates,  much  of  the  land  has  come  into  the 
hands  of  skilful  cultivators  ;  and  that  race  of  cottier  tenantry,  of  whose 
family  one  or  more  of  its  members  was  supported  by  beggary,  has  in  great 
part  vanished.  Religiously  and  wisely  did  the  Society  of  Friends  in  Ireland 
regard  the  mysterious  dispensation  with  which  their  country  had  been 
visited  in  the  blight  of  ihe  potato,  "as  a  means  permitted  by  an  AU- 
wise  Providence  to  exhibit  more  strikingly  the  unsound  state  of  its  social 
condition." 

The  question  of  a  probable  scarcity  of  food,  not  only  in  Ireland  and  in 
the  Highlands  and  Isles  of  Scotland  but  in  the  kingdom  generally,  was  very 
early  in  the  session  brought  before  parliament ;  upon  a  proposal  of  the 
government  for  the  total  suspension  of  all  import  duties  upon  corn,  and  of 
the  Navigation  Laws  through  which  importation  was  restricted.  There 
was  very  little  opposition  to  this  measure.  The  Protectionists  were  paralyzed 
by  the  fearful  presence  of  the  Irish  famine,  which  forbad  the  consideration 
of  class  interests  whilst  three  millions  of  people  were  crying  out  for  food. 
Sir  Eobert  Peel  has  justly  said,  that  if  subsequent  events  could  fairly  be 
taken  into  account,  the  various  measures  taken  by  parliament  to  mitigate 
the  sufiTerings  of  1846  and  1847,  and  "  the  hurried  suspension  of  the  Navi- 
gation Laws  and  of  the  remaining  duties  ca  articles  of  subsistence,  would 
exercise  no  unfavourable  influence  on  the  opinion  which  might  be  formed  on 
the  precautionary  measures  of  1846."  Unanimously  as  these  measures  were 
passed,  as  an  absolute  and  uncontrollable  necessity,  there  was  scarcely  a 
debate  during  the  session  in  which  the  Eepeal  of  the  Corn-Laws,  and  the 
abolition  or  reduction  of  Protective  Duties,  were  not  denounced  as  causes  of 
present  injury  and  of  future  mischief.  When  the  Budget  was  brought  for- 
ward, lord  George  Bentinck  denied  that  free-trade  had  caused  any  increased 
consumption,  as  affirmed  by  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer,  except  in 
slave-f;rown  sugar  and  in  foreign  silks  ;  and  he  read  an  address  from  the 
Spitaltields  weavers  to  himself,  which  thus  concluded : — "  We  entertain 
the  idea  that  had  your  lordship  possessed  the  reins  of  government,  the 
people  of  Ireland    would    not    have   perished    to   the    extent    they  have. 

*  John  Stuart  Mill — "  Frinciples  of  Political  Economy,"  book  ii  chap.  ii.  wet,  6, 
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because  we  conceive  that  your  lordship  would  not  have  regarded  the 
fashionable  principles  of  political  economy,  whereby  the  people  might  havy 
been  saved."  His  lordship  with  great  complacency  affirmed  that  he  agreed 
with  them. 

It  was  during  this  session  that  the  Ten  Hours'  Factory  Bill  was  carried 
upon  the  motion  of  Mr.  Fielden ;  the  members  of  the  government  being 
divided  in  opinion,  not  only  upon  the  general  question  of  this  interference 
with  labour,  but  as  to  the  probable  benefit,  or  rather  injury,  of  limiting 
factory  labour  to  ten  hours  or  to  eleven  hours.  Sir  Robert  Peel  was  strongly 
opposed  to  restrictions  of  labour  which  might  lessen  the  power  of  the  opera- 
tives to  command  the  material  necessaries  and  comforts  of  life.  It  had  been 
said  that  a  diminution  of  the  hours  of  labour  would  tend  to  the  moral  and 
intellectual  improvement  of  the  great  labouring  class.  "  I  firmly  believe," 
said  sir  Robert  Peel,  "  that  the  source  of  the  future  peace,  happiness,  and 
prosperity  of  this  country,  lies  in  the  improvement,  religious  as  well  as 
moral,  of  the  different  classes  of  society  ;  but  it  is  in  thus  advocating  the 
elevation  of  tlie  people  that  I  oppose  these  restrictions.  I  do  not  deny  the 
advantage  of  leisure ;  but  of  this  I  am  perfectly  convinced,  that  the  real 
way  to  improve  the  condition  of  the  labourer,  and  to  elevate  the  character 
of  the  working  classes  of  this  country,  is  to  give  them  a  command  over  the 
necessaries  of  life."  When  the  Bill  went  to  the  House  of  Lords,  lord 
Brougham  laughed  at  the  idea  of  passing  the  Bill  for  the  sake  of  mental 
improvement.  After  ten  hours'  work  a  man  was  too  tired  for  the  task  of 
self-cultivation.  He  had  been  trying  to  educate  the  peasantry  for  these 
twenty-five  years,  and  his  constant  competitor  and  antagonist,  by  which  he 
had  always  been  defeated,  was — Sleep. 

On  the  23rd  of  July  Parliament  was  prorogued  by  the  Queen.  Her 
Majesty,  after  announcing  her  intention  immediately  to  dissolve  the  present 
parliament,  said — "  I  rely  with  confidence  on  the  loyalty  to  the  throne,  and 
attachment  to  the  free  institutions  of  this  country,  which  animate  the  great 
body  of  my  people.  I  join  with  them  in  supplications  to  Almighty  God  that 
the  dearth  by  which  we  have  been  afflicted  may,  by  the  Divine  blessing,  be 
converted  into  cheapness  and  plenty." 

The  prayer  was  heard.  On  the  17th  of  October  thanksgivings  were  ofiered 
up  in  all  the  churches  of  England  for  the  abundant  harvest.  But  in  a 
country  of  such  large  and  complicated  commercial  relations  as  Great  Britain, 
the  transition  from  dearth  to  plenty  cannot  produce  that  universal  gladness 
which  is  felt  in  simpler  communities,  when  the  garners  are  newly  filled,  and 
the  privations  of  the  summer  and  the  dread  of  the  winter  are  removed  in  a 
bounteous  autumn.  In  September  and  October  there  had  been  such  a  pres- 
sure upon  the  merchants  and  traders  as  had  not  been  experienced  since  the 
great  panic  of  1825.  Mercantile  houses  in  London  of  the  highest  eminence 
suspended  their  payments.  Corresponding  disasters  occurred  at  Manchester, 
Liverpool,  and  Glasgow.  All  the  usual  accommodation  in  the  Money  Market 
was  at  an  end.  In  October  the  alarm  swelled  into  a  general  panic ;  the  crash 
of  eminent  houses  went  on  in  London  ;  in  the  country,  not  only  mercantile 
firms  but  banks  were  failing  ;  the  iuuds  fell  rapidly  ;  exchequer  bills  were  at 
u  high  rate  of  discount.  On  the  19th  of  October  a  deputation  from  tlie 
bankers,  merchants,  and  shipowners  of  Liverpool  addressed  the  First  Ijjrc 
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of  the  Treasury  on  the  necessity  for  some  remedial  measures.  On  the  23rJ 
a  deputation  of  London  bankers  urged  upon  the  Govt'rnnient  to  grant  relief 
by  a  suspension  of  the  Bank  Charter  Act  of  1844.  On  the  25th  of  October 
a  letter  was  addressed,  signed  by  lord  John  Russell  aud  the  Chancellor  of  the 
Exchequer,  to  the  Governor  and  Deputy-Governor  of  the  Bank  of  England, 
ill  which  it  was  announced  that  "  her  Majesty's  Government  have  come  tc 
the  conclusion  that  a  time  has  arrived  when  they  ought  to  attempt,  by  some 
extraordinary  and  temporary  measure,  to  restore  confidence  to  the  mercantile 
and  manufactuiiug  community."  They  recommended,  therefore,  the  Direc- 
tors of  the  Bank  of  England  to  enlarge  the  amount  of  their  discounts  aud 
advances  upon  approved  security,  charging  a  high  rate  of  interi'st.  The 
letter  added,  "  if  this  course  should  lead  to  any  infringement  of  the  existing 
law,  her  Majesty's  Government  will  be  prepared  to  propose  to  Parliament  on 
its  meetiug  a  Bill  of  Indemnity."  The  recommendation  was  immediately 
acceded  to  by  the  Bank  of  England.  There  was  a  partial  restoration  of  con- 
fidence ;  but  the  ruin  had  been  too  widely  spread  not  to  make  its  effects  long 
felt  by  the  mercantile  and  manufacturing  classes,  and  thus,  by  abridgiug  the 
capital  engaged  in  the  employment  of  labour,  extending  the  suffering  to  the 
class  least  able  to  endure  it. 

The  New  Parliament  was  opened  on  the  18th  of  November.  Mr.  Charles 
Shaw  Lefevre  was  re-elected  Speaker.  Ou  the  23rd  the  royal  speech  was 
delivered  by  Commission.  It  announced  that  although  the  course  recom- 
mended by  Ministers  to  the  Bank  of  England  might  have  led  to  an  infringe- 
ment of  the  law,  the  law  had  not  been  infringed.  It  went  on  to  say  that  the 
alarm  had  subsided ;  that  the  pressure  on  the  banking  and  commercial 
interests  bad  been  mitigated  ;  and  that  the  abundant  harvest  with  which  the 
country  had  been  blessed  had  alleviated  the  evils  which  always  accompany 
a  want  of  employment  in  the  manufacturing  districts.  On  the  30th  of 
November  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer,  in  a  speech  in  which  he  defended 
the  government  interference  with  the  Bank  Act  of  1844,  ascribed  the  recent 
pressure  to  the  continued  drain  of  available  capital  for  the  purchase  of  foreign 
corn  and  for  the  construction  of  railways.  He  moved  the  appointment  of  a 
Select  Committee  "  to  inquire  into  the  causes  of  the  recent  commercial  dis- 
tress, and  how  far  it  has  been  affected  by  the  laws  for  regulating  the  issue  of 
Bank-notes  payable  on  demand."  After  three  nights  of  debate  the  motion 
was  agreed  to.  It  is  unnecessary  to  follow  the  course  of  that  debate.  A 
law  was  passed  for  the  Prevention  of  Crime  and  Outrage  in  Ireland  ;  and  a 
Bill  to  remove  the  Civil  Disabilities  of  the  Jews  was  read  a  fijst  time,  the 
second  reading  being  deferred  to  the  7th  of  February.  The  measure  proposed 
by  lord  John  Kussell  was  occasioned  by  the  return  at  the  general  election  of 
the  baron  fiothschild  as  one  of  the  members  lor  the  City  of  London.  It  was 
first  presented  in  the  shape  of  a  Resolution,  affirmiug  the  eligibility  of  Jews 
to  all  functions  and  offices  to  w  hich  Roman  Catholics  were  admissible  by  law. 
The  Prime  Minister,  who  was  the  colleague  of  baron  Rothschild,  vindicated 
his  measure  in  a  speech  of  great  eloquence  and  historical  research.  He  was 
opposed  by  sir  Robert  Inglia  and  lord  Ashley ;  he  was  supported  by  Mr. 
Gladstone  and  Mr.  Disraeli. 

On  the  20th  of  December  it  was  moved  and  carried  in  both  Houses  that 
Parliament  should  be  adjourned  to  the  3rd  of  February. 
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When  Parliament  met  after  the  Eecess,  there  was  existing  in  the  country 
an  linusual  ixciteiiieut  on  the  subject  of  our  national  defences.  Many  ma)' 
remember  how  the  enjoyment  of  the  great  domestic  festival  of  Christmas  was 
somewhat  marreJ  that  season,  by  a  letter  of  the  earl  of  EUeamere  whicb 
appeared  in  the  "  Times  "  of  the  25th  of  December,  1847.  From  the  10th  of 
October,  1846,  when  the  King  of  the  French  and  M.  Guizot,  his  minister,  by 
a  stroke  of  policy  intended  to  circumvent  the  supposed  designs  of  the  British 
goveniiiient,  secretly  prepared  and  hastily  accomplished  the  double  marriage 
of  the  Queen  of  Spain  with  the  Infante  of  Spain,  the  duke  of  Cadiz,  and 
of  the  Infanta  with  the  duke  de  Montpensier,  the  son  of  Louis  Philippe,  it 
was  evident  that  between  the  two  Courts  of  France  and  England  there  would 
no  longer  be  friendship.  There  had  been  too  much  bad  faith  on  the  part  of 
the  King  to  permit  the  old  relations  to  continue,  which  had  existed  during 
the  days  of  the  entente  cordiale  at  Windsor  Castle  and  at  the  Chateau  d'Eu. 
M.  Guizot  exaggerated  the  importance  to  France  of  the  Spanish  alliance.  He 
has  said,  that  he  iiad  openly  laid  down  the  principle  that  the  throne  of  Spain 
should  not  pass  from  the  House  of  Bourbon,  and  that  he  secured  its  triumph 
when  it  was  on  the  point  of  defeat.*  The  British  government  perhaps  took  an 
equally  exaggerated  view  of  a  new  Family  Compact,  in  being,  as  M.  Guizot 
infers,  more  influenced  by  memory  and  imagination  than  enlightened  by 
observation ;  the  Past  casting  its  mighty  shadows  over  their  minds,  and 
leading  tiiem  to  wa^te  their  strength  in  the  pursuit  or  avoidance  of  phantoms.f 
Whether  the  apprehension  of  the  mischief  that  was  especially  provided 
against  by  the  Allied  Powers  in  1814  were  well-founded  or  unreasonable,  the 
correspondence  between  the  two  governments  became  altered  in  its  character; 
and  the  English  people,  with  a  natural  hatred  of  trickery,  and  with  peculiar 
feelings  of  disgust  at  some  circumstances  connected  with  the  marriage  of 
Queen  Isabella  to  the  Infante,  from  that  time  forth  ceased  to  regard  Louis 
Philippe  with  the  sentiments  of  respect  and  confidence  which  once  prevailed. 
When  lord  John  Russell,  therefore,  in  making  his  financial  statement  for  the 
year  exhibited  a  probable  excess  of  expenditure  beyond  revenue,  occasioned 
by  the  Irish  famine  and  by  the  commercial  panic,  he  said  it  was  obvious  that 
the  deficiency  must  be  met  by  taxation,  or  by  great  reductions  in  the  army  and 
navy.  He  adverted  to  a  Letter  of  the  duke  of  Wellington  on  our  National 
Defences,  which  had  been  described  by  a  foreign  writer,J  animated  by  the  most 
friendly  feelings  towards  England,  as  a  pamphleteering  reply  to  the  Prince  do 
iToinville.  Nothing,  he  continued,could  be  more  foreign  to  the  intentions  of  the 
duke  of  Wellington,  or  could  have  given  him  greater  pain,  than  the  publica- 
tion of  sentiments  which  he  had  confidentially  expressed  to  a  brother  ofiicer. 
The  duke  had  communicated  to  the  government  what  he  considered  to  be  a 
deficiency  in  our  defences  ;  but  it  was  far  from  his  wish  to  make  any  public 
appeal,  or  to  exasperate  relations  between  England  and  other  countries.  It 
was  clear  Irom  the  statements  of  lord  John  Eussell  that  France  was  the 
country  from  which  danger  was  apprehended.  "  Under  a  king,"  he  said, 
"  who  was  a  sincere  lover  of  peace,   since  1833  the  active  preparations  and 


*  Guizot,  "  Memoirs  of  Sir  R.  Peel,"  p.  336. 
t  Ibid.,  p.  330. 
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increase  of  tlie  naval  force  of  France  had  been  very  extensive."  The  propo- 
sition of  the  governmeut  was  to  increase  the  Military,  Naval,  and  Ordnance 
estimates  by  358,0O0Z. ;  to  lay  the  foundation  of  a  .Militia  by  a  grant  of 
ISO.OOOi. ;  and  to  meet  the  probable  deficiency  of  revenue  by  increasing  the 
Income  Tax  to  5  per  cent.  The  proposed  armament  was  moderate,  compared 
with  the  public  alarm  on  the  subject  of  invasion ;  but  it  was  evident  that  a 
reduction  of  expenditure  would  be  strenuously  demanded  by  the  union  of 
two  very  opposite  parties — the  Free-traders  and  the  country  gentlemen.  The 
House  of  Commons  was  debating  these  subjects,  when  the  question  whether 
we  could  look  to  the  professed  friendship  of  Louis  Philippe  as  our  security  for 
peace,  or  prepare  for  a  rupture  arising  out  of  his  bitter  remembrance  of  our 
dissatisfaction  with  his  schemes  for  the  aggrandizement  of  his  house,  sud- 
denly received  a  solution  most  unexpected — pregnant  with  far  higher  conse- 
quences than  the  success  or  the  failure  of  an  obsolete  policy,  totally  out  of 
character  with  the  altered  condition  of  society  in  which  a  king  could  no 
longer  say — "I  am  the  State." 

Mr.  Cobden,  in  his  "  Historical  Episode,"— which,  however  decided  may 
be  the  bias  of  his  opinions,  exhibits  many  of  the  qualifications  of  the  histo- 
rian,— has  preserved  the  recollection  of  a  scene  of  singular  interest.  "  On  the 
evening  of  the  24th  of  February,  1848,  whilst  the  House  of  Commons  was  in 
session,  a  murmur  of  conversation  suddenly  arose  at  the  door,  and  spread 
throughout  the  House,  when  was  witnessed — what  never  occurred  before  or 
since,  in  the  writer's  experience — a  suspension  for  a  few  minutes  of  all  atten- 
tion to  the  business  of  the  House,  whilst  every  member  was  engaged  inclo.se 
and  earnest  conversation  with  his  neighbour.  The  intelligence  had  arrived  of 
the  abdication  and  flight  of  Louis  Philippe,  and  of  the  proclamation  of  the 
Republic."  Mr.  Cobden  relates  a  curious  anecdote  of  the  impression  which 
this  startling  intelligence  produced  upon  sir  Eobert  Peel.  Mr.  Cobden  and 
Mr.  Hume  were  sitting  together  when  the  news  reached  their  bench.  Mr, 
Hume  stepped  across  the  floor  to  tell  it  to  the  ex-minister ;  and  on  returninc 
to  his  place,  repeated  the  following  remarkable  words  as  sir  Eobert's 
commentary :  "  This  comes  of  trying  to  carry  on  a  government  by  means 
of  a  mere  majority  of  a  Chamber,  without  regard  to  the  opinion  out  of 
doora."  * 

Before  we  proceed  to  narrate,  with  necessary  brevity,  the  portentous 
event  which  shook  Europe  to  its  centre,  "  with  fear  of  change  perplexin'^ 
monarchs,"  we  feel  it  due  to  M.  Q-uizot,  who  has  been  accused  of  precipita- 
ting the  fall  of  his  sovereign  by  his  conduct  in  the  Spanish  marriages,  to 
exhibit  his  opinion  upon  this  debateable  matter  :  "  It  has  sometimes  been 
said  that  the  Spanish  marriages,  and  the  ill-humour  which  the  English  govern- 
ment had  felt  on  their  account,  were  not  without  their  influence  iu  this 
catastrophe.  This  is  a  frivolous  mistake  with  regard  to  its  nature  and  causes  ; 
they  were  altogether  internal.  It  was  a  social  and  moral  crisis— an  earth- 
quake, French  at  first,  and  afterwards  European,  but  with  which  the  external 
lelations  of  States  and  their  Governments  had  nothing  to  do."  f 

The  real   causes  of  the  "  social  and  moral  crisis,"  by  which  the  covern- 

*  "  The  Three  Panics,"  p.  12. 
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ment  of  France  was  overtlirown,  were  too  deeply  imbedded  in  the  feelings 
iiud  opinious  of  that  lari;e  portion  of  the  French  people  who  were  sliut  out 
from  an  active  participation  in  public  affairs,  to  be  at  first  seen  and  under- 
stood by  political  ob^<ervers  in  England.  The  proximate  causes  were  on  the 
surface.  A  very  short  time  sufficed  to  reveal,  what  might  have  been  conjectured 
from  the  tendency  of  much  of  the  current  literature  of  the  time,  that  the  em- 
ployers of  labour  and  the  receivers  of  wages  had  no  bond  of  union  or  sympathy  ; 
were  8u^'picious  of  each  other ;  were  regarding  each  other  as  natural  enemies, — 
the  one  accustomed  to  view  their  almost  exclusive  possession  of  political  power 
as  their  exclusive  and  inalienable  right ;  the  other,  debarred  from  civU 
privileges,  hating  the  government  much,  but  hating  the  middle  class  more, 
upon  whose  aflections  the  government  was  founded.  The  Opposition  in  the 
Chambers  were  ready  to  excite  this  uneasiness  in  the  masses.  They  wielded 
the  double  weapons  of  the  Tribune  and  the  Press;  dangerous  as  orators  they 
were  more  dangerous  as  journalists.  Seeking  for  the  attainment  of  power 
whilst  they  strove  to  accomplish  an  electoral  reform,  they  did  not  hesitate  to 
ally  themselves  with  men  of  more  extreme  opinions,  whose  democratic 
principles  were  directed  rather  towards  the  maintenance  of  the  doctrine  of 
"  Equality  "  under  a  new  form,  than  to  the  assertion  of "  Liberty,"  as  understood 
by  the  founders  of  the  Revolution  which  had  overthrown  the  ancient  monarchy; 
which  was  the  cry  of  tlie  indignant  citizens  v\ho  destroyed  the  monarchy  of 
the  Restoration,  to  place  upon  the  throne  one  wIjo  was  proud  to  call  himself 
a  Citizen  King.  The  constitutional  opposers  of  the  government  of  Louis 
Philippe  in  1848  were  ready  enough  to  propitiate  the  assertors  of  Equality, 
without  perceiving  that  it  had  taken  a  practical  shape  in  which  was  involved 
the  modification  or  destruction  of  all  the  conditions  of  society  which  rested 
on  the  basis  of  individual  property  exchanging  Capital  for  Labour,  and  which, 
carrying  out  the  principle  of  Competition,  regarded  the  Consumer  more  than 
the  Producer.  A  profound  thinker  has  said,  "  the  passion  for  Equality  has 
never  ceased  to  occupy  that  deep-seated  place  in  the  hearts  of  the  Freucii 
people  which  it  was  the  first  to  seize:  it  clings  to  the  feelings  they  cherish 
aiost  fondly."  *  In  1848  the  principle  of  Co-operation  was  regarded  by  the 
(vorkmen  of  Prance  less  as  a  means  of  benefiting  their  condition,  than  as 
placing  all  men  upon  a  level.  Vain  attempt  to  war  against  Nature,  who,  in 
making  men  unequal  in  bodily  and  mental  vigour,  has  decreed  tiiat  the  most 
skilful,  the  wisest,  and  the  strongest  shall  be  foremost  in  the  race. 

It  is  not  compatible  with  the  limits  of  our  work  to  enter  into  any  minute 
detail  of  the  Revolution  of  February.  The  legislative  session  had  opened  on 
the  28th  of  December,  1847.  The  king's  Speech  contained  an  allusion  to 
the  agitation  for  "electoral  and  parliamentary  reform," — which  words  hud 
become  a  toast  at  several  provincial  banquets.  Petitions  for  reform  had  been 
presented  to  the  Chamber  of  Deputies.  On  tlie  opening  of  the  session  there 
had  been  discussions  in  the  Chamber  on  the  legaUty  of  peaceful  and  unarmed 
political  meetings.  On  the  22nd  of  February  tliere  was  to  have  been  a 
reform  banquet  in  the  twelfth  arrondissement  of  Paris — a  quarter  where  the 
materials  for  disorder  were  abundant.  The  Minister  of  the  Interior  forbad 
the  meeting,  as  the  committee  for  the  banquet  had  proposed  a  procession  of 

*  De  Tocoueville,   "  Frauce  before  the  Revolution  of  1TS9,"  Mr.  Reeve's  translation,  p.  383 
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National  Guards  in  uniform,  and  of  students.  The  uniform  of  the  National 
Guards  had  almost  disappeared  from  public  view.  They  were  no  longer 
favoured  and  flattered  by  the  government.  The  principal  leaders  of  the  par- 
liamentary Opposition  now  announced  that  the  banquet  was  aiijourned,  in 
consequence  of  the  declaration  of  the  Minister  of  the  Interior  This  postpone- 
ment was  loudly  murmured  at  by  the  democratic  journalists.  On  the  morning 
nf  the  22nd  the  streets  were  crowded  at  an  early  hour.  About  noon  a  crowd 
surrounded  the  Chamber  of  Deputies  ;  and  a  cry  was  raised  of  "  Down  with 
Guizot ;"  but  in  the  evening  the  city  was  quiet.  Not  so  during  the  night. 
The  government  was  collecting  troops,  and  the  people  were  raising  barri- 
cades. The  rappel  was  again  heard  calling  out  the  National  Guard  at  seven 
in  the  morning  of  the  23rd.  Some  firing  soon  took  place  between  the 
populace  and  the  Municipal  Guards.  But  the  National  Guards  had  come  to 
an  agreement  amongst  themselves  to  act  the  part  of  conciliators  rather  than 
that  of  the  opposers  of  the  people;  and  their  presence  in  consequence  prevented 
any  attempt  of  the  regular  troops  to  disperse  the  multitudes  assembled  in 
various  quarters.  Soon  the  cry  of  Vive  laBeforme  was  heard  amongst  groups 
of  the  citizen  soldiers.  The  royal  occupants  of  the  Tuileries  began  to  be 
seriously  alarmed.  A  council  was  hastily  summoned,  when  M.  Guizot,  finding 
that  the  Cabinet  could  not  rely  upon  the  firmness  of  the  king,  expressed  his 
determinati(jn  to  retire.  He  himself  announced  his  resignation  to  the 
Chamber  of  Deputies.  There  was  joy  that  night  in  Paris,  for  it  was  thought 
that  the  cause  of  Eeform  had  gained  a  victory.  Houses  were  illuminated 
as  if  the  crisis  were  passed.  But  a  band  of  republicans  bearing  a  red  flag  had 
come  forth,  and  gathering  together  before  the  Hotel  of  Foreign  Afiairs 
occupied  by  M.  Guizot,  where  a  battalion  of  infantry  was  stationed,  a  shot 
fired  from  the  mob  was  answered  by  a  volley  from  tiie  soldiery,  and  fifty  fell, 
killed  or  wounded.  A  procession  was  immediately  formed.  The  bodies  of 
the  dead  were  carried  by  torchlight  through  the  streets,  amidst  the  frantic 
cries  of  excited  crowds  demanding  vengeance.  The  opportunity  of  restoring 
tranquillity  by  the  exercise  of  force  had  passed  away.  During  the  night 
the  king  had  reluctantly  decided  for  concession.  He  had  sent  for  M.  Thiers 
and  offered  him  the  formation  of  a  ministry.  As  the  condition  of  his 
acceptance  M.  Thiers  stipulated  that  M.  Odillon  Barrot  should  be  a  member 
of  the  Cabinet.  This  was  entirely  to  yield  upon  tlie  question  of  Reform, 
and  wholly  to  change  the  policy  of  the  government.  But  there  was  no 
alternative  for  the  perplexed  king.  The  change  of  administration  was 
announced  by  placards  in  the  morning.  The  command  of  the  troops  had 
been  given  to  Marshal  Bugeaud  during  the  night ;  and  it  is  probable  that  he 
would  have  adopted  no  half  measures  to  support  the  Crown.  His  command 
was  superseded  by  the  new  ministers,  who  judged  that  the  danger  of  insur- 
rection was  passed.  They  were  deceived.  About  noon  the  populace 
attacked  the  Palais  Royal,  and  sacked  the  apartments.  The  Tuileries  was 
next  to  be  assailed.  The  king  left  the  palace  with  his  queen.  The  mob 
broke  in.  The  throne  was  carried  along  the  Boulevards,  and  was  burnt  at 
the  foot  of  the  column  of  July. 

The  Chamber  of  Deputies  met  at  half-past  twelve,  when  M.  Dupin 
announced  the  abdication  of  Louis  Philippe.  M.  Dupin  also  announced 
that  the  king  had  abdicated  in  favour  of  his  grandson,  the  comte  do  Paris, 
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nppointiiif;  the  duchess  of  Orleans  regent.  The  duchess,  leading  her  two 
iions  by  the  hand,  entered  the  Chamber,  accompanied  by  the  duke  de  Nemours. 
She  said,  "I  have  come  here  with  all  I  have  dear  in  the  world."  Soiiie 
repugnance  was  manifested  at  the  presence  of  the  royal  strangers,  Dut  tie 
duchess  appearing  unwilling  to  retire,  a  .stormy  discussion  began.  By  a  l:iw 
of  1842  it  was  declared  that  during  the  minority  of  the  comte  de  Paris,  in  the 
event  of  the  demise  of  the  king,  the  duke  de  Nemours  should  be  regent.  The 
debate  turned  upon  this  difficulty.  It  was  soon  interrupted  by  the  rush  of  a 
crowd  that  filled  all  the  passages  of  the  Chambers  and  swarmed  into  the  Hall. 
The  mother  and  her  children  were  surrounded  by  armed  men ;  but  still  she 
resolved  to  remain.  She  heard  the  demand  for  a  Provisional  Government ; 
she  heard  the  assertion  that  a  Regency  could  not  be  created.  Amidst  clamours 
and  threats  she  was  forced  by  her  attendants  out  of  the  Hall.  The  Deputies 
were  scarcely  free  agents,  as,  with  the  applauses  or  the  hisses  of  the  fierce 
Republicans  who  were  now  in  command  of  the  situatinn,  the  members  of  a 
Provisional  Government  were  nominated.  Seven  Deputies  were  finally 
appointed  to  this  responsibility.  In  the  meantime  another  Provisional  Go- 
vernment had  been  formed  at  the  Hotel  de  Ville.  The  members  chosen  by 
the  Chamber  were  Lamartine,  Marie,  Ledru-Eollin,  Cremieux,  Dupont  do 
I'Eure,  Arago,aiid  Garnier  Pages.  The  Provisional  Government  of  tlie  Hotel 
de  Ville  consisted  of  Marrast,  Flocon,  Louis  Blanc,  and  Albert.  The  Seven 
proceeded  to  the  Hotel  de  Ville,  and  there,  after  violent  altercation,  came  to 
a  compromise  with  the  Four.  Liberty  and  Equality  shook  hands.  There  was 
to  be  a  Republic  ;  but  a  Republic  in  which  the  princi])les  of  Socialism  should 
be  the  paramount  element.  At  the  top  of  the  stairs  of  the  Hotel  de  Ville, 
Lamartine  proclaimed  the  Republic  to  the  populace  below.  The  Provisional 
Government  of  Eleven  declared  that  the  Chamber  of  Deputies  was  dissolved  ; 
that  a  National  Assembly  should  be  convoked,  the  members  of  the  "  ex- 
Chamber  of  Peers"  being  forbidden  to  assemble.  On  the  25th  "aProclama- 
I  ion,"  signed  by  Garnitr  Pages  and  Louis  Blanc,  declared  that  the  Provi- 
sional Government  undertook  to  secure  the  existence  of  the  workman  by 
labour ;  to  guarantee  labour  to  all  citizens.  On  the  26th  the  members  pre- 
sented themselves  to  the  people  assembled  before  the  Hotel  de  Ville  ;  and 
there  Lamartine  proclaimed  the  abolition  of  Royalty  and  the  establishment  of 
the  Republic,  with  the  exercise  of  their  political  rights  by  the  people.  The 
prospect  of  universal  suflrage  was  made  still  more  agreeable  by  the  announce- 
ment of  the  opening  of  National  Workshops  for  the  unemployed  workmen. 

Chartism  had  slumbered  in  England  since  the  monster  petition  of  1839.* 
The  principles  of  Socialism,  which  had  been  diligently  propagated  in  France 
during  the  ten  years  which  preceded  the  Revolution  of  1848,  gradually 
triade  their  way  to  a  small  extent  in  this  country.  Enthusiasts  multiplied, 
who  believed  that  the  evils  of  Competition  were  to  be  swept  away  by  one 
broad  recognition  of  the  blessings  of  Co-operation.  Whilst  Robert  Owen, 
the  most  benevolent  of  fanatics,  still  continued  to  predict  that  grass  would 
soon  grow  in  the  streets  of  London  at  the  time  when  happy  comraunilies  should 
produce  every  necessary  and  every  luxury  of  life  for  themselves  in  capacious 
parallelograms,  there  were  less  harmless  regenerators  of  society  who  asserted 

•  An(e,  D.  417. 
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that  universal  felicity  could  not  exist  without  the  complete  establishment  of 
democratic  principles  which  should  know  no  distinctions  of  rank  and  wealtli. 
"  Liberty  and  Property,"  wrote  Voltaire,  "  is  the  cry  of  England.  It  is  of 
far  higher  worth  than  St.  George  and  my  right — than  Saint  Denis  and  Mount 
Joy.  It  is  the  cry  of  Nature."  The  social  regenerators  of  England  in  1848, 
when  they  had  taken  the  government  of  the  country  into  their  own  hands, 
"  would  divide  the  land  into  small  farms,  and  give  every  man  an  opportunity 
of  getting  his  living  by  the  sweat  of  his  brow."  Such  was  one  of  the  doctrines 
propounded  at  "the  Convention"  held  in  the  week  which  preceded  the  great 
demonstration  of  the  10th  of  April.  The  organ  of  Chartism  was  the 
"  Northern  Star,"  of  Mr.  Feargus  O'Connor,  one  of  the  members  for  Notting- 
ham ;  a  brawling  ignorant  demagogue,  who,  not  without  an  eye  to  his  own 
profit,  had  contrived  to  induce  many  hard-working  people  to  subscribe  their 
money  to  his  schemes  for  establishing  "  The  National  Land  Company."  This 
association  was,  in  truth,  founded  upon  those  rights  of  property  which  his  dis- 
ciples, with  some  inconsistency,  were  inclined  to  abolish  tor  all  landowners 
except  themselves.  In  the  meantime,  whilst  the  higher  mysteries  of  Chartism 
only  now  and  then  peeped  out,  the  great  business  of  the  Chartists  was  to  get 
up  a  Petition  to  Parliament  for  their  five  points,  which  being  completed,  and 
alleged  to  have  received  5,706,000  signatures,  was  to  be  presented  to  the 
House  of  Commons  by  Mr.  Feargus  O'Connor  on  the  10th  of  April. 

The  preparations  for  this  day  would  have  been  calculated  to  alarm  any 
other  than  an  energetic  government.  A  great  convulsion  might  have  shaken 
all  our  institutions  into  temporary  disorder,  had  not  the  avowed  designs 
of  the  physical-force  Chartists  been  promptly  met  by  such  an  organi- 
zation as  would  have  crushed  mob-violence  into  annihilation  at  the  moment 
of  its  display.  The  ministry  took  the  advice  of  the  duke  of  Wellington. 
He  so  judiciously  arranged  a  plan  for  the  presence  of  the  military  power  at 
every  point  where  a  contest  might  by  possibility  occur,  that,  without  the 
display  of  a  single  soldier,  effectual  resistance  was  impossible.  "  Tou  have 
left  one  point  unprotected — one  way  in  which  they  could  escape,"  said  a 
member  of  the  Cabinet  to  the  great  captain.  "  That  was  preci.^ely  what  I 
intended  to  do,"  replied  the  duke.*  But,  more  than  all  the  combinations  of 
military  science  was  a  display  of  strength  which  proclaimed  to  the  Chartists, — 
some  of  whom  were  young  enthusiasts  who  had  brooded  over  the  evils  of  society 
hopelessly  and  passionately  ;  many,  desperate  men,  such  as  the  proletaires  of 
France  ;  all,  without  any  definite  plan,  at  the  command  of  ignorant  and  pre- 
sumptuous leaders, — that  they  alone  were  not  the  People.  On  that  morning, 
a  hundred  and  seventy  thousand  special  constables  stood  shoulder  to  shoulder 
in  the  streets  of  London,  each  armed  only  with  a  staff  which  represented  the 
strength  of  the  law — a  baud  where  a  real  equality  of  rights  and  duties  placed 
the  peer  side  by  side  with  the  shopkeeper;  where  the  merchant  stood 
amidst  his  clerks  and  the  manufacturer  with  hia  workmen ;  where  the 
humblest  and  the  highest  exchanged  the  resolves  of  good  subjects,  that,  come 
what  might,  the  generation  which  had  seen  so  many  ameliorations  of  the  state 
of  society  peacefully  accomplished,  should  not  be  disgraced  by  an  attempt  to 
redress  grievances  by  physical  force,  under  the  direction  of  empty-headed 

*  We  state  tbie  from  private  informatiAs. 
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demagogues.  The  display  of  the  national  will, — the  unostentatious  prepara- 
tions of  the  governineDt,  and  their  bold  resolve  not  to  prevent  the  proposed 
meeting  of  the  Chartists  on  Keonington  Common,  but  steadily  to  oppose  tlieir 
return  over  either  of  the  bridges  in  procession, — was  enough  for  present  safely 
and  future  peace.  This  resistance  to  their  return  in  multitudes  at  night-fall 
was  accomplished,  not  by  the  soldiery,  who  continued  unseen  to  the  last,  but 
by  the  police  alone.  The  great  Petition  was  ignobly  carried  to  the  House  of 
Commons  in  a  cart,  to  be  presented  by  Mr.  Feargus  O'Connor  without  his 
legions.  Physical-force  Chartism  was  really  at  an  end,  although  its  revival 
was  several  times  attempted,  to  be  put  down  by  the  same  firmness. 

Contemporaneous  with  the  abortive  proceedings  of  disaffection  in  London, 
in  Glasgow,  and  in  a  few  provincial  towns,  was  what  at  first  appeared  to 
be  a  serious  renewal  of  insurrection  in  Ireland.  An  association  was  in 
1847  formed  in  Dublin,  called  "  The  Irish  Confederation."  Of  this  Con- 
federation Mr.  Smith  O'Brien,  with  several  others  who  attained  to  dis- 
tinction as  the  utterers  of  the  boldest  sedition,  and  the  announcers  of  the 
bloodiest  resolves,  were  leading  authorities.  Tho  French  Revolution  gave  a 
new  impulse  to  their  exertions.  "  Up  with  the  barricades  and  involse  the 
God  of  battles,"  cried  Mr.  Meagher,  at  a  meeting  held  to  congratulate  the 
Provisional  Government  of  France.  The  uttering  of  seditious  speeches  was, 
up  to  April,  an  offence  which  the  law  regarded  as  a  misdemeanor;  but  an 
Act  was  then  passed  which  rendered  it  felony  to  compass  or  imagine  the 
deposition  of  tlie  Queen,  or  to  give  expression  to  any  such  intention.  Under 
this  Act,  Mr.  Mitchell  was  tried  and  convicted ;  and  Mr.  Duffy  was  about  to 
be  prosecuted.  It  was  determined  by  Mr.  O'Brien  and  his  bold  associates 
in  an  act  of  treason,  to  rise  in  August  to  rescue  Mr.  Mitchell,  and  to  prevent 
the  trial  of  Mr.  Duflfy.  A  War  Directory  was  appointed  by  the  Confedera 
tion,  and  a  mighty  warrior,  Mr.  O'Brien,  was  to  take  the  field  in  person  and 
lead  his  forces  to  the  overthrow  of  the  despotic  government.  On  the  28th  of 
July  the  great  rebel  was  in  arms.  He  engaged  the  Police  in  a  pitched  battle 
near  Ballingarry,  where  he  had  seven  of  his  army  killed  and  several  wounded. 
On  the  5th  of  August  he  was  arrested  at  Thurles.  The  adventure  of  "the  cab- 
bage-garden" will  be  long  remembered,  inconnection  with  the  wise  mercy  of  the 
government,  which,  after  a  few  years,  permitted  his  return  to  Ireland,  to  warn 
political  fanaticism  of  the  probable  danger  of  that  public  contempt  which  awaits 
the  anarchist  who  is  too  silly  to  be  mischievous.  The  insurrection  had  soon 
come  to  an  end.  There  were  trials  for  high  treason,  of  which  the  ridicule 
attached  to  the  traitors  could  not  prevent  the  people  acknowledging  that  their 
capital  sentence  was  deserved  ;  rejoicing  equally  when,  in  the  next  year,  after 
the  demand  of  a  writ  of  error,  the  sentence  was  commuted  to  transportation. 
Ireland  was  now  free  to  apply  herself  to  the  amelioration  of  her  social  evils, 
instead  of  continuing  a  vain  struggle  for  a  separation  from  a  country  which 
had  saved  her  in  the  direst  hour  of  her  calamity,  and  which  was  now  ready 
to  devote  her  capital  and  her  skill,  in  a  hearty  endeavour  to  improve  the 
material  resources  of  the  neglected  land. 

The  essential  differences  between  the  institutions  of  England  and  of  France, 
and  the  no  less  remarkable  diversity  in  the  political  aspirations  of  the  people 
of  each,  may  in  some  degree  account  for  the  contrast  between  the  two  coun- 
tries which    1848   presented.     The  insurrectionary   movements  in  the  one 
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were  suppressed  without  bloodslied.  In  the  other,  withia  four  months  after 
the  proclamation  of  the  Eepublic,  sixteen  thousand  persona  were  killed  or 
wounded  in  the  streets  of  Paris.  The  short  career  of  the  Provisional  Go- 
vernment of  France  had  been  upheld  by  military  force,  amidst  the  increasing 
animosities  of  the  Socialists.  When  the  National  Assembly  was  opened  and 
had  appointed  an  Executive  Commission  of  five  members,  there  was  an 
attempt  to  form  another  Provisional  Government  of  those  who  had  now  come 
to  be  designated  as  Eed  Eepublicans.  This  attempt  was  put  down.  The 
election  of  prince  Louis  Napoleon  to  a  seat  in  the  National  Assembly  was 
met  by  the  proposition  of  a  decree  for  his  banishment.  He  was  admitted  to  take 
his  seat  by  the  vote  of  a  great  majority.  Close  upon  this  event  came  the  terrible 
crisis  which,  after  four  days'  fighting,  ended  in  the  total  rout  of  the  insurgents  ; 
the  appointment  of  general  Cavaignac  aa  Dictator  ;  and  the  declaration  tbat 
Paris  was  in  a  state  of  siege,  that  is,  under  martial  law.  This  state  endured 
from  the  24th  of  June  till  the  20th  of  October.  On  the  21st  of  December 
prince  Louis  Napoleon  Bonaparte  took  the  oath  aa  President  of  the  French 
Eepublic,  to  continue  in  office  till  May,  1852. 

The  year  1848  will  be  memorable,  not  only  for  the  Eevolution  of  France, 
and  its  great  example  of  extreme  democratic  opinions  terminating,  after  a 
sanguinary  struggle,  iu  military  despotism,  but  for  the  universal  up-heaving 
of  the  continental  kingdoms  in  an  earthquake  of  which  the  tremblings  have 
not  yet  subsided.  To  trace  these  events  beyond  this  general  reference  to 
them  would  be  beyond  the  scope  of  our  history.  We  could  not  attempt  to 
narrate  the  convulsions  of  Italy  ;  the  war  between  Austria  and  Sardinia ; 
the  insurrection  of  Hungary  and  the  Hungarian  war  ;  the  violated  promises 
of  sovereigns  to  their  peoples ;  the  dead  calm,  which  was  not  peace,  that 
ensued  when  Absolutism  had  triumphed  ;  without  going  into  a  view  of  cause 
and  effect,  of  the  merit  of  contending  principles,  of  the  balance  of  good  and 
evil,  in  the  absence  of  which  a  meagre  narrative  of  occurrences  would  be 
wholly  unsatisfactory.* 

Amidst  the  general  disquiet  of  Europe,  the  Session  of  Parliament  came 
to  a  close  on  the  5th  of  September.  It  was  in  no  boastful  spirit  that  the 
Queen  said,  that,  surrounded  by  convulsions  and  wars  between  neighbouring 
States,  she  had  had  the  satisfaction  of  being  able  to  preserve  peace  for  her  own 
dominions,  and  to  maintain  our  domestic  tranquillity.  "  The  strength  of  our 
institutions  has  been  tried,  and  has  not  been  found  wanting."  Iu  these 
troublous  times  the  social  improvement  of  the  country  steadily  went 
forward.  The  great  measure  of  establishing  a  General  Board  of  Health,  and 
to  create  Local  Boards,  was  the  timely  work  of  this  Session.  It  is 
unnecessary  to  point  out  how  the  condition  of  the  cities  and  towns  of  this 
kingdom  has  been  essentially  changed — how  the  amount  of  human  sufifering 
has  beon  lessened,  and  the  moral  improvement  and  contentment  of  the 
inhabitants  in  dense  and  populous  districts  promoted,  by  the  Public  Health 
Act.  The  awakening  had  succeeded  to  a  lethargic  sleep.  No  one  was  more 
strenuous  in  proclaiming   how   individual    energy    was  to  make  legislative 

*  In  the  Appendix,  we  do  not  profess  to  present  the  occurrences  there  briefly  noticed  iu  tlitir 
ihronological  succession  with  any  attempt  to  digest  them  historically.     We  offer  those  imperfect 
Annale  of  nineteen  years  as  some  aid  to  the  reader,  if  he  should  desire  to  trace  the  course  of 
very  marked  events  from  the  close  of  this  history. 
VOL.  wu. — 260. 
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provisions  effectual  than  Prince  Albert.  At  a  meeting  of  the  "  Society  for 
Improving  the  Condition  of  the  Labouring  Classes,"  he  uttered  words 
which  sank  deep  into  the  national  mind :  "  Depend  upon  it,  the  interests  of 
classes  too  often  contrasted  are  identical,  and  it  is  only  ignorance  which 
prevents  their  uniting  for  each  other's  advantage.  To  dispel  that  ignorance, 
to  show  how  man  can  help  man  notwithstanding  the  complicated  state  of 
civilized  society,  ought  to  be  the  aim  of  every  philanthropic  person ; 
but  it  is  more  peculiarly  the  duty  of  those  who,  under  the  blessing  of 
Divine  Providence,  enjoy  station,  wealth,  and  education." 

On  the  3l8t  of  January,  1849,  there  was  a  public  banquet  in  the  Pree- 
trade  Hall  at  Manchester,  to  celebrate  the  triumph  of  that  principle  which 
had  so  often  been  advocated  in  that  vast  room.  Two  thousand  persons  were 
assembled.  The  renowned  leaders  of  the  League  were  the  chief  speakers. 
Their  special  vocation  was  now  at  an  end,  but  they  were  ready  again  to  do 
battle  for  political  truth  if  a  defeated  party  should  attain  power,  and  attempt 
to  undo  the  great  work  of  seven  years.  The  hand  of  the  clock  was  approach- 
ing the  hour  which  was  to  begin  another  day,  when  the  band  struck  up  the 
inspiriting  air  of  "  A  good  time  coming,  boys."  A  chorus,  very  solemn  in  its 
joyfulness,  burst  from  those  two  thousand  voices.  As  the  clock  struck  twelve, 
the  chairman  called  for  silence.  "  The  eooD  time  has  come,"  he  shouteil. 
Then  that  multitude  stood  up,  and  with  the  British  huzza  which  has  struck 
terror  into  many  an  enemy  proclaimed  that  one  foe  to  the  well-being  of  the 
people  was  at  last  laid  low.  The  first  of  February,  so  hopefully  expected, 
i^o  patiently  waited  for,  had  arrived.  The  millions  who  earned  their  daily 
bread  by  the  sweat  of  their  brow  might  at  last  eat  "  untaxed  food." 

Wiien  the  Session  of  Parliament  was  opened  by  the  Queen  on  the  1st  of 
February,  the  same  newspaper  contained  the  Speech  of  her  Majesty,  and 
the  Eeport  of  the  great  banquet  at  Manchester.  The  royal  speech  con- 
trasted the  tranquillity  and  loyalty  of  England  with  the  condition  of  the 
continent,  convulsed  by  anarchy  or  trodden  down  by  absolutism.  "Who, 
with  any  pretence  to  political  philosophy,  can  now  fail  to  trace  this  peace 
and  contentment,  in  a  very  material  degree,  to  the  extinction  of  that  in- 
justice which  had  been  so  long  perpetrated  by  delusive  legislation,  for  the 
supposed  interests  of  an  exclusive  class  ?  The  great  statesman  who  accom- 
plished this  work  points,  with  an  honest  exultation,  to  those  who  had  been 
loudest  in  condemnation  of  the  measures  of  1846,  who,  on  the  10th  of  April, 
184S,  openly  rejoiced  that  provision  had  been  made  for  the  total  repeal  of 
the  Corn-Laws.  Tet,  he  says,  these  admissions  were  retracted,  on  the 
removal  of  all  danger  from  popular  disaffection.  "  They  were  retracted 
w  ithout  due  reflection  on  the  causes  which  had  interfered  in  the  hour  of 
danger  to  promote  loyalty  to  the  throne,  and  confidence  in  the  justice  of 
parliament."  * 

All  these  inconsistencies  of  party  feeling  have  long  since  passed  away. 
We  have  no  pleasure  in  recalling  the  wearisome  period  of  controversy  that 
preceded  the  common  agreement  of  all,  except  a  few  who  still  pored  over 
their  obsolete  statistics,  to  enter  upon  a  new  era  of  manly  exertion,  uiiim- 
l>eded  by  class  prejudicea  and  unembittered  by  class  animosities.     We  were 

*  "  Memoirs  by  Sir  Robert  Peel,"  p.  319. 
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becoming  an  united  people,  even  in  that  dawning  of  a  brigliter  day  vvlien  the 
Queen  met  her  Parliament  on  the  1st  of  February,  1S49,  and  said—"  ] 
observe  with  satisfaction  that  this  portion  of  the  United  Kingdom  has 
remained  tranquil  amidst  the  convulsions  which  have  disturbed  so  many 
parts  of  Europe.  .  .  .  It  is  with  pride  and  thankfulness  that  I  advert 
to  the  loyal  spirit  of  my  people,  and  that  attachment  to  our  institutions 
which  has  animated  them  during  a  period  of  commercial  difficulty,  deficient 
production  of  food,  and  political  revolution.  I  look  to  the  protection  of 
Almighty  God  for  favour  in  our  continued  progress  ;  and  I  trust  you  will 
ftssist  me  in  upholding  the  fabric  of  the  Constitution,  founded  as  it  is  upon 
the  principles  of  freedom  and  of  justice." 


POSTS  C  RUT. 


i  HATE  thus  completed  a  labour  of  seven  years,  in  writiog  the  History 
of  my  country  from  the  Roman  period  to  a  remarkable  epoch  of  the  reigu  of 
Queen  T'ictoria.  With  a  reverent  heart  I  thank  the  Supreme  Controller  of 
all  human  designs  that  He  has  permitted  me,  in  reaching  a  prolonged  term  of 
the  life  ofiman,  to  carry  forward  my  purpose  to  its  close. 

In  referring  from  time  to  time  to  the  irrevocable  results  of  this  long- 
continued  occupation — irrevocable,  because  this  History  of  four  thousand 
pages  has  been  produced  at  periodical  intervals,  thus  precluding  the  power 
of  revising  it  as  a  whole — I  am  conscious  of  errors  that  might  have  been 
corrected  under  other  circumstances.  But  1  am  not  conscious  of  any 
material  want  of  harmony  between  tlie  earlier  and  the  later  portions — 
certainly  of  no  essential  discordance  of  principles  and  feelings.  Whatever 
may  be  the  defects  of  this  narration, — stretching  over  nineteen  hundred 
years  of  recorded  time,  and  comprehending  a  vast  body  of  facts,  of  whose 
quantity  and  varied  character  the  Indexes,  full  as  they  are,  will  give  an 
inadequate  conception — I  am  warranted  in  saying  that  it  is  the  only  complete 
History  of  England — a  Library  History  and  not  a  School  History — which  is 
the  production  of  one  writer.  With  the  exception  of  three  Chapters,  the 
"  Popular  History "  has  been  wholly  written  by  myself.*  Tins  unity  of 
thoui^ht,  whatever  may  be  the  knowledge  and  ability  of  a  historian,  must 
have  a  certain  value  beyond  what  may  be  attained  by  a  division  of  labour. 
Being  tlie  production  of  one  mind,  the  due  proportions  of  the  narrative, 
from  the  first  Chapter  to  the  last,  have,  I  trust,  been  maintained. 

Having  undertaken,  perhaps  somewhat  rashly,  to  write  a  History  of 
England  that,  regarding  only  its  chronological  extent,  involved  a  large  range 

*  Those  three  chapters  are  Cliap.  xxix.  of  Vol.  v.  ;  Cliap.  iv.  of  Vol.  vii.  ;  auJ  Chap.  viii.  of 
Vol.  viii.  Beiug  confined  to  the  subject  of  the  Fine  Arts,  I  felt  that  they  required  technical 
knowle^l{J^^  and  a  peculiar  judgment  to  which  I  could  not  pretend.  I  therefore  confided  them 
to  Jlr.  Jiuuea  Tliornc,  who  has  for  some  years  contributed  many  articles  on  Art  to  worke  in 
.vLich  I  haA>e  been  enjiaged. 
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of  research, — more  especially  so  aa  it  was  intended  from  the  first  to  embrace 
the  Social  as  well  aa  the  Political  History  of  many  ages, — it  ia  scarcely 
necessary  for  me  to  apologize  for  not  having  plunged  into  tho  great  ocean  of 
unpublished  State  Papera,  which  have,  in  very  recent  days,  afforded  most 
valuable  materials  for  the  authors  of  special  Histories  of  particular  eras. 
Such  an  employment  would  have  rendered  it  impossible  for  me  to  have  com- 
pleted my  undertaking  in  double  or  treble  the  years  during  which  it  has 
been  my  continued  occupation.  At  the  same  time  I  may  conscientiously  state 
that  I  have  not  taken  upon  trust  the  facts  or  opinions  of  any  previous 
writers  of  the  general  history  of  our  country  or  of  the  history  of  any 
detached  regnal  periods.  I  have  consulted  no  inconsiderable  number  of 
books  that  are  the  essential  foundations  of  the  English  Historical  Library ; 
and  for  modern  timea  I  have  not  neglected  that  vast  field  of  Memoirs  and 
Letters,  English  and  Foreign,  in  which  there  are  always  fruits  to  be  gathered 
by  the  writer  who  will  diligently  seek  for  them. 

Of  the  spirit  which  has  animated  me  during  the  progress  of  this  work, 
and  haa  sustained  me  through  the  difficulties  of  my  task,  I  will  venture  to 
say  a  few  words.  I  had  a  fixed  purpose  in  view  when  I  commenced  it.  I 
addressed  myself,  not  exclusively,  but  with  a  steady  regard,  to  those  of 
either  sex  who  were  entering  upon  the  serious  duties  of  life.  Passing  from 
the  elementary  works  that  had  been  used  in  the  course  of  ordinary  education, 
there  were  hundreds  to  whom  a  fuller  History, — not  dry,  not  didactic,  not 
written  with  the  prejudices  of  party  or  sect — would  be  an  acquisition. 
Feeling  my  responsibilities  to  be  increased  by  the  fact  that  my  duty  was  to 
impart  knowledge  and  not  to  battle  for  opinions,  my  desire  has  been  to 
cherish  that  love  of  Liberty  which  is  best  founded  upon  a  sufficient  acquaint- 
ance with  its  gradual  development  and  final  establishment  amongst  us ;  to 
look  with  a  tolerant  judgment  even  upon  those  who  have  sought  to  govern 
securely  by  governing  absolutely  ;  to  trace  with  calmness  the  efforts  of  those 
who  have  imperilled  our  national  independence  by  foreign  assault  or  domestic 
treason,  but  never  to  forget  that  a  just  love  of  country  is  consistent  with 
historical  truth  ;  to  carry  forward,  as  far  as  within  the  power  of  one  who 
has  watched  joyfully  and  hopefully  the  great  changes  of  a  generation,  that 
spirit  of  improvement  which  has  been  more  extensively  and  permanently 
called  forth  in  the  times  of  which  this  concluding  Volume  treats,  than  in  the 
whole  previous  period  from  tlie  Eevolution  of  1688.  I  doubtless  have  failed 
in  many  cases  in  the  accomplishment  of  my  leading  purposes  ;  but  the  wish 
to  effect  these  objects  has  been  always  present. 
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POSTSCRIPT. 


In  the  Introduction  to  my  First  Volume  I  have  stated  the  circumstances 
which  led  me  to  entertain  the  idea  of  writing  a  book  that  might  be  recom- 
mended for  purposes  of  instruction,  "  when  a  Young  Man  of  Eighteen  asks 
for  a  History  of  England."  "With  a  pardonable  pride,  I  may  presume  to 
mention  that  my  desire  to  produce  such  a  book  has  been  welcomed  in  a 
manner  far  beyond  my  hope — I  fear  beyond  my  desert.  Whilst  the  Prince  of 
Wales  was  pursuing  his  studies  at  the  University  of  Cambridge,  my  History 
was  used  as  a  text-book,  and  was  quoted  and  recommended  by  the  Reverend 
Charles  Kingsley,  the  Professor  of  Modern  History,  in  the  course  of 
Lectures  wiiich  His  Eoyal  Highness  attended.  The  exalted  rank  of  the 
Student — the  literary  eminence  of  the  Professor — combine  to  render  this 
compliment  most  grateful  to  me.  It  affords  me  the  consolation  of  believing 
that,  whatever  may  be  the  errors  and  deficiencies  of  my  undertaking,  it  has 
been  recognized  by  one  whose  opinion  is  of  no  ordinary  value,  as  a  well-meant 
endeavour  to  write  the  History  of  the  Kingdom  and  of  the  People  with  a 
due  sense  of  my  responsibility  to  be  just  and  truthful,  and  with  a  catholicity 
of  mind  that  may  be  preserved  without  the  suppression  of  honestly-formed 
opinions. 

I  am  writing  the  concluding  sentences  of  this  Postscript  in  my  birth 
place — in  Windsor.  In  solitary  walks  of  my  boyhood — by  the  windings  of 
the  Thames,  or  looking  from  the  gentle  hills  of  the  Forest, — the  "  proud 
keep"  seldom  rose  to  my  view  but  I  connected  it  with  some  historical 
memory.  To  me  those  majestic  towers  were  interpreters  of  Heaven's  o'er-past 
decrees.  They  formed  my  mind  to  look  upon  the  History  of  my  country 
as  the  most  interesting  of  studies ;  to  endeavour  to  draw  from  that  study 
a  just  guide  to  the  public  duties  of  a  youth  who  had  the  happiness  to  be 
bom  a  Briton.  If  what  I  have  written  in  these  Volumes  should  inspire 
similar  feeUngs ;  if  this  History  should  be  found  more  calculated  for  truthful 
instruction  than  the  Histories  which  were  accessible  to  me  in  my  early 
days,  I  have  not  written  in  vain. 

In  the  "  Faery  Queen," — passages  of  which  present  themselves  to  my 
memory  as  I  ramble  amongst  the  scenes  where  I  first  read  that  noble  poem, 
a  man  "  of  ripe  and  perfect  age "  unrols  the  ancient  book  of  "  Briton 
Monitnents"  to  two  youthful  champions,  who  bum  with  fervent  fire  to 
attain  a  knowledge  of  "their  country's  ancestry."  As  the  old  man  of 
Spenser  unfolded  the  "  records  from  ancient  times  derived,"  to  induce  that 
feeling  of  patriotism  which  would  make  his  chivalrous  visitors  brave  and 
courteous  ni:iinlainers  of  England's  honour,  I  would  point  to  the  earliest  and 


POSTSCRIPT.  **' 

to  the  latest  of  our  Annab,  to  exl.ort  the  rising  generation  to  a  grateful  sense 
of  the  blessings  of  which  they  are  the  heirs.  To  the  young  man  who  ,s 
passing  into  active  life  at  a  season  in  which  his  country  has  attained  a  position 
of  greatness  unprecedented,  and  of  security  not  easily  to  be  shaken,  whUst 
I  look  back  to  early  days  of  national  danger  and  difficulty,  but  never- 
theless days  ii  which  the  true  Englishman  rarely  lost  heart  or  hope,-to 
him  especially  I  would  say,  in  the  words  of  the  poet  who  now  wears  tk; 
Laurel  which  Spcf)»er  wore, 

Love  thou  thy  land,  with  love  far-hrought 

From  out  the  storied  Past,  and  used    • 

Within  the  Present,  but  transfused 
Thro'  future  time  bj  power  of  thought." 

CHAELES  KNIGHT. 
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1820  George  IV. 
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CONTEMPORARY  SOVEREIGNS  AND  RDLERS,  1815-1865. 
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POPULATION   OF   THE   T]NITED   KINGDOM. 


COHNTIES  OF 
KNGLANt. 


ISol. 


Bedford 

Berks 

Buckingham  

Cambridge 

Cljester  

Cornwall    

Cumberland  

Derby 

Devon     

Dorset    

Durham 

Essex 

Gloucester 

Hampshire 

Hereford    

Hertford     

Huntingdon   

Kent  

Lancaster  

Leicester    

Lincoln    

Middlesex  

Monmouth 

Norfolk  

Northampton 

Northumberland    , 

Nottingham    

Oxford    

Rutland 

Salop 

Somerset    

Stafford  

Suffolk   

Surrey    

Sussex    ... 

Warwick    

Westmoreland    ... 

Wilts 

Worcester 

^   (  East  Riding 
g  <  North  Riding 
^  (  West  Riding 

Total 


PROVINCES  OF 
IRELAND. 


Leinster ... 
Munster... 
Ulster  ,.. 
Connaught 

Total 


124,478 
170,06.') 
163,723 
185,405 
455,725 
3,'>5,558 
195,492 
296,0S4 
667,093 
184,207 
390,997 
369,318 
458,805 
405,370 
115,489 
167,298 
64,183 
615,766 

2,031,236 
230,308 
407,222 

1,886,576 
157,418 
442,714 
212,380 
303,568 
270,427 
170,439 
22,983 
229,341 
443,916 
608,716 
337,215 
683,082 
336,844 
475,013 
58,2S7 
254,221 
276,926 
257,286 
215,214 

1,325,495 


16,921,883 


1851. 


1,672,591 
1,857,412 
2,011,756 
1,010,211 


6,551,970 


1861. 


135,287 
176,256 
167,993 
176,016 
50.0,428 
369,390 
205,276 
339,327 
584,373 
188,789 
508,666 
404,851 
485,770 
481,815 
123,712 
173,280 
64,250 
733,887 

2,429,440 
237,412 
412,246 

2,206,485 
174,633 
434,798 
227,704 
343,025 
293,867 
170,944 
21,861 
240,959 
444,873 
746,943 
337,070 
831,093 
363,735 
561,855 
68,817 
249,311 
307,397 
280,660 
245,154 

1,507,796 


18,954,444 


1861. 


1,4.57,635 

1,513,558 

1,914,236 

913,135 


5,798,564 


CUUNTJKS  OF 
WALES. 


Anglesey     .. 

Brecon    

Cardigan  . . 
Carmarthen 
Carnarron  .. 

Denbigh 

Flint  

Glamorgan., 
Merioneth  .. 
Montgomery 
Pembroke  .. 
Radnor  

Total.. 


SHIRES  OF 
SCOTLAND. 


Aberdeen   

Argyll     

Ayr    

Banff 

Berwick 

Bute   

Caithness  

Clackmannan 

Dumbarton     

Dumfries    

Edinburgh 

Elgin 

Fife    

Forfar     

Haddington    

Inverness   

Kincardine 

Kinross  

Kirkcudbright  

Lanark    

Linlithgow 

Nairn  

Orkney  &  Shetland 

Peebles  

Perth 

Renfrew 

Ross  and  Cromarty 

Roxburgh  

Selkirk  

Stirling 

Sutherland 

Wigton  

Total 


1851. 


57,327 
61,474 
70,796 

110,632 
87,S70 
92,583 
68,156 

231,849 
38,843 
67,335 
94,140 
24,716 


1,005,721 


1851. 


212,0.32 
89,298 

189, 858 
54,171 
36,297 
16,608 
38,709 
22,951 
45,103 
78,123 

259,435 
38,959 

153,546 

191,264 
36,386 
96,500 
34,598 
8,924 
43,121 

5-30,169 

30,135 

9,956 

62,533 

10,738 

138,660 

161,091 
82,707 
51,642 
9,809 
86,237 
24,793 
43,389 


2,888,742 


1801 


;n 


54,609  I 
61,627 
72,24  5 

111,796 
95,694 

100,778 
69,737 

317,7i 
38,963 
66,919 
96,278 
25,3t.2 


1,111,780 


1861. 


221,569 
79,724 

198,971 
59,215 
36,613 
16,331 
41,111 
21,450 
57,034 
7.i,S78 

273,997. 
42,695 

154,770 

204,425 
37,634 
88,8S8 
34.466 
7,977 
42,495 

631,566 
38,645 
10,065 
64,065 
11,408 

133,500 

177,561 
81,406 
54,119 
10,449 
91,296 
25,246 
42,095 


3,062,294 


1851. 


Males. 


Females. 


Total. 


1861. 


Males. 


Females. 


Total. 


England    . . 

Wales    

Scotland    . 
Ireland 

Total 


8,281,734 

499,491 

1,375,479 

3,190,507 


8,640,154 

£06,230 

1,513,263 

3,361,463 


16,921,888 
1,005,721 
2,888,742 
6,551,970 


9,224,244 

552,015 

1,449,848 

2,836,977 


9,730,200 

559,765 

1,612,446 

2,961,587 


18,954,444 
1,111,780 
3,1162,294 
5,798,564 


13,347,211   14,021,110 


27,368,321 


14,063,084 


14,86-3,998 


28,927,082 


6' 

1 

OCCUPATIONS    IN 

GREAT   BRITAIN, 

ind  number  of  Persons  engaged 

in  them  (arranged  in  the  order  of  the  Numhers)  in  1851, 

[This  filasaification  was  not  called  for  in  the  Census  for  1861.] 

Occupations. 

Persons. 

Occupations. 

Persons. 

igricuHural  Labourer      .         .  ) 

1,460,896 

Iron-miner .         .          .          .         , 

28,088 

f'iinu  Servant,  Shepherd           .  \ 

Printer           .... 

26,024 

l)ouiestic  Servant 

1,038,791 

Nurse  (not  Domestic  Servant) 

25,518 

Oiitton,  Calico,  manufacture,  print 

Shipwright,  Shipbuilder  .         .     . 

25,201 

ing  and  dyeing    .         .          .     . 

501,465 

Stone  Quarrier    . 

23,489 

Labourer  (brancli  undefined) 

376,551 

Lodging-house  Keeper 

23,089 

Farmer,  Uiazier     .         .         .     . 

306,767 

Lead-miner          .         .         • 

22,630 

Boot  and  Shoe  in  alter   . 

274,451 

Copper-miner 

22,380 

Milliner,  Dressmaker       .         .     . 

267,791 

Straw  Hat  and  Bonnet  maker 

21,902 

Coal-miner 

219,015 

Cooper  .         .         .         .         .     . 

20,245 

Carpenter,  .Joiner   .         .         .     , 

182,696 

Watch  and  Clock  maker 

19,159 

Army  and  Navy  . 

178,773 

Brewer 

18,620 

Tailor 

152,672 

Dock  Labourer,  Dock  and  Harboui 

: 

Washerwomen,  Mangier,  Laundry 

Service        .... 

18,462 

keeper    .... 

146,091 

Clergyman  of  Established  Church 

18,587 

Woollen  Cloth  manufacture 

137,814 

Protestant    Dissenting  Minister 

9,644 

Silk  manufacture 

114,570 

Police          .... 

18,348 

Blacksmith    .... 

112,776 

Plasterer         .... 

17,980 

Worsted  manufacture  . 

104,061 

Warehouse, — Man,  Woman  . 

17,861 

Mason,  Pavior 

101,442 

Saddler,  Harness-maker  . 

17,6S3 

Messenger,  Porter,  and  Errand  Boj 

r        101,425 

Hatter,  Hat  manufacture 

16,975 

Linen,  Flax  manufacture 

98,K60 

Coachman  (not  Domestic  Servant), 

Seamen  (Merchant  Service)  on  shor 

Guard,  Postboy   . 

16,836 

or  in  British  Porta    . 

89,206 

Law  Clerk 

16,626 

Grocer 

85,913 

Coachmaker   .... 

16,590 

Gardener    .... 

80,946 

Cowkeeper,  Milkseller 

16,526 

Ironmauufacture,  moulder,  founde 

r         80,032 

Ropemaker    .... 

15,966 

Innkeeper,    Licensed     Victualler 

Druggist     .... 

15,643 

Beer-shop  keeper 

75,721 

Surgeon,  Apothecary 

15,163 

Seamstress,  Shirtmaker 

73,068 

Tin-miner  .... 

15,050 

Bricklayer      .... 

(i7,989 

Paper  manufacture 

14,501 

Butcher,  Meat  Salesman 

67,691 

Coalheaver,  Coal  Labourer     . 

14,426 

Hose  (Stocking)  manufacture  . 

65,499 

Greengrocer,  Fruiterer     . 

14,320 

School, — master,  mistress     . 

65,376 

Muslin  manufacture     . 

14,098 

Lace  manufacture  . 

63,660 

Confectioner    .... 

13,865 

Plumber,  Painter,  Glazier    . 

62,808 

Tinman,  Tinker,   Tinplate  worke 

r         13,770 

Baker          .... 

62,472 

Staymaker 

13,699 

Carman,  Carrier,  Carter,  Drayma 

a          56,981 

Solicitor,  Attorney,  Writer  to  th 

Charwoman     .... 

55,423 

Signet     .... 

13,256 

Draper  (Linen  and  Woollen) . 

49,184 

Dyer,  Scourer,  Calenderer 

12,964 

Engine  and  Machine  maker 

48,082 

Currier        .... 

12,920 

Commercial  Clerk 

43,760 

Builder            .... 

12,818 

Cabinet  maker,  Upholsterer     . 

40,897 

Farm  Bailiff 

12,805 

Teacher  (various),  Govemes.T 

40,575 

Hair-dresser,  Wig-maker 

12,173 

Fisherman,  Woman 

38,294 

Coal-merchant,  dealer  . 

12,092 

Boat,  Barge,  Man,  Woman 

37,6^3 

Glass  manufacture  . 

12,005 

Miller         .... 

37,268 

Carpet  and  Rug  manufacture 

11  457 

Earthenware  manufacture 

36,512 

Goldsmith,  Silversmith    . 

11,242 

Sawyer       .... 

35,443 

Brass  founder,  moulder,   manufac 

Railway  Labourer  . 

34,306 

tare         .... 

ii,2ao 

Straw-plait  manufacture 

32,062 

Maltster          .... 

11,150 

Brick-maker,  dealer 

31,168 

Railway    Officer,    Clerk,    Sti.tiou 

Government  Civil  Service 

30,963 

Master    .... 

10,948 

Hawker,  Pedlar 

30,553 

Bookbinder     .... 

10,953 

Wheelwright 

30,244 

Road  Labourer 

10,9l'3 

Glover  ..... 

29,882 

Wine  and  Spirit  Merchant 

10,41.7 

Shopkeeper  (branch  undefined) 

29,800 

Fishmonger 

10,43t 

Horsekeeper,  Groom  (not  Domestic 

Merchant         .... 

10,256 

Jockey    .... 

29,408 

Ribbon  manufacture     . 

10,074 

Nail  manufacture     . 

28,533 

•  This  is  the  Army  and  Navy  of 

he  United  Kit 

gdom,  exclusive  of  the  Indian  Arm 

y  and  Na\T 

RELIGIOUS  WORSHIP. 

From  the  Census,   Marcji  SUru,   ia51. 
[This  classification  was  not  repeated  in  1861.] 


ENGLAND  AND  WALES. 


r 

I 

( 
I 

Total  Number 

of  Places  of 

Worship. 

Open  in  the 
Morning. 

Sittings 
(Morning). 

Attendance 
(Moming). 

Church  of  England    . 

14,077 

11,794 

4,852,645 

2,541,244 

Methodists 

11,974 

.^see 

1,.')38,612 

808,752 

Independents    .... 

3,244 

2,261 

901,352 

524,612 

Baptists 

2,789 

2,055 

636,864 

360,806 

Quakers  ..... 

371 

362 

94,805 

14,364 

Unitarians  .         .         ... 

229 

183 

60,044 

28,483 

Presbyterians    .... 

161 

149 

86,535 

47,582 

Plymouth  Brethren        .         .     . 

132 

101 

14,613 

5,699 

New  Church  (Swedenborgians)    . 

50 

44 

11,465 

4,846 

Sandemanians       .         .         .     . 

6 

6 

956 

439 

Moravians         .... 

32 

28 

8,543 

4,993 

Isolated  Congregations  .         .     . 

539 

338 

74,876 

36,969 

33,574 

22,887 

8,281,310 

4,378,789 

Foreign  Pbotestabts. 

Lutherans         .... 

6 

6 

2,172 

1,15J 

French  Protestants        .          .      . 

3 

2 

630 

225     , 

Reformed  Church,  Netherlands  . 

1 

1 

350 

70 

'  German  Protestant  Reformers    . 

1 

1 

200 

120 

11 

10 

3,252 

1,567 

Other  Christian  Chcbchbs. 

Roman  Catholics 

570 

642 

175,309 

252,783 

Greek  Church       .          .         .     . 

3 

3 

291 

240 

German  Catholics 

1 

1 

300 

500 

Italian  Reformers          .          .     . 

1 

0 

0 

0 

Catholic  and  Apostolic  (Irvingites) 

32 

29 

6,545 

3,176 

Latter  Day  Saints 

222 

147 

23,413 

7,517 

829 

722 

205,858 

264,216 

Jews 

Total           .         . 

53 

50 

8,100 

2,910 

.34,467 

23,669 

8,498,520 

4, 647.,  482 

SCOTLAND. 


1 

Total  Number 

Open  in  the 

Sittings, 

Attendance 

1 

Wor.'ihip. 

Morning. 

(Morning). 

(Morning). 

Established  Church  of  Scotland  . 

1183 

1022 

713,567 

351,454 

Other  Presbyterians 

1431 

1249 

743,773 

467,020 

Episcopal  Chuich 

134 

116 

35,769 

26,966 

Independents    .... 

192 

169 

70,851 

26,392 

Baptists 

IW 

98 

24,330 

9,208 

Quakers             .... 

7 

7 

•-',153 

196 

Unitarians   .          .          .          .      . 

5 

5 

2,438 

863 

Methodists         .... 

82 

65 

21,768 

8,937 

Evangelical  Union 

28 

26 

10,589 

3,895 

Other  Protestants      . 

13 

12 

1,800 

667 

1  Isolated  Congregations  .          .     . 

60 

41 

9,321 

2,871 

Roman  Catholics 

117 

101 

48,771 

43,878 

Irvingites 

3 

3 

675 

272 

Latter  Day  Saints 

20 

18 

3,177 

1,304 

Jews 

1 

1 

67 

28 

Total   .... 

3395 

2933 

1,689,049 

943,951 

573 


SCHOOLS.  ENGLAND  AND  WALES. 

CENSUS  OF  EDUCATION,  1851. 

Scliools.  Scuolars. 

Military,  Naval,  Corporation,  Workhouse,  Hnd  Prison  Schools  .         .         .          610  ^8,826 

Endowed  Schools  •  —                                                                                                  ..g  35  ei' 

Collegiate  and  Gramn,.ar  Schools •  ^^^      Z 

Other  endowed  Schools '  ^__|^_ 

3,125  206,279 

Supported  by  Religious  Bodies  :-  g29,47.1 

Church  of  England ]         '453  50,18.; 

Independents 3R1  41  144 

Wesleyan  Methodists „„^  4]'3S2 

Roman  Catholics    ....•••••*           _   '.  8*>'507 

Undenominational     ..•••••••'             „-  44003 

Others '_ 

12,708  1,18.S,78C 

Ragged,  Orphan,  Blind,  Deaf  and  Dumb,  Factory,  Colliery,  and  Mechanics'  mo  o,  i 

Institution  Schools,  Agricultural  Schools,  and  other  Public  Schools     .       1,081  1UJ,-14 

Total  of  Public  Day  Schools,  as  above l^'JH  ^'"^'11° 

Total  of  Private  Day  Schools      .         .                   ...-..•      ^y,*-^  °"'^' 

Total  Day  Schools 44,836  2,108,592 

Evening  Schools,  from  which  returns  were  obtained  in  1851,  1,545  :  Scholars,  39,783,  of  whom 
70  per  cent,  were  males.  ,.,.,„„,.         i  nm  i     i» 

Literary,  Scientific,  and  Mechanics'  Institutions:— Returns  obtained  in  1851  from  1,0..7  Institu- 
tions, with  163,395  Members. 

SCOTLAND.                                    D.-iy  „  ,  , 

Schools.  Scholars. 

Supported  by  General  or  Local  T.axation 1.''39  ^8,900 

„   Endowments •  n/yoa 

„         „   Religious  Bodies 1.3,  »  114  7^9 

Other  PubUc  Schools          . *^*  ^''■"*'^ 

3,349  280,045 


Private 


Day  Schools ^'^^^ 


88,472 


5,212        369,517 
Sabbath  Schor.Is,  3,803  ;  Schol.ars,  292,649  ;  Teachers,  25,411. 
Eveniiif;  Schools  for  Adults,  438  ;  Scholars,  15,071. 
Literary  and  Mechanics'  Institutions,  221  ;  Members,  29,655. 


The  Census  of  1S61  did  not  require  the  returns  of  Education  in  the  above  form,  but  the 
B..ard  of  Education  Rrturns,  from  the  Reports  of  Inspectors,  give  the  number  of  children  atte_nd- 
inr  the  inspection  of  Primary  Schools  in  England  and  Wales  in  1861  as  879  884,  and  in  18b,  as 
1,210,301.  In  Scotl.nnd  in  1861  (exclusive  of  Roman  Oatbolio  Schools)  the  number  inspected 
was  14b,S06,  and  in  1867  it  was  180,799. 


PUBLIC  INCOME  AND  EXPENDITUEE, 
FROM  1815  TO  1850. 


Peace 


NITIONAL   DEBT  {cominwd  from  p.  384). 


1^ 


1  & 

2 

24; 

3 

3& 

4 

4& 

5 

5  &; 

6 

6  & 

7 

7* 

8 

8  & 

9 

9  &  10 

10  &  11 

11  &  12 

12&  13 

13*24 

1838 
1839 
1S40 
1S4I 
1842 
1843 
1844 
1845 
1846 
1847 
1848 
1849 
ISiO 


Principal. 


Interest. 


£ 

786,840,165 
7S7,236.060 
7SS,644,401 
792,209,685 
791,757,816 
792,664,743 
787,987,194 
785,115,222 
782,977,684 
790,376,351 
791,817,3.38 
790,9^7,016 
787.029,162 


£ 
29,432,903 

29,385,451 
29,415,924 
29,462,030 
29,300,112 
29,047,473 
28,272,652 
28,125,113 
28,025,253 
28,442,683 
28,307,343 
28,091,579 
28,025,523 


B75 


EXPORTS, 


REAL  OR  DECLARED  VALUE  OP  BRITISH  AND  IRISH  PRODUCE  AND 
MANUFACTURES  EXPORTED,   1815  TO  1850. 


1 

£ 

£ 

£ 

1815 

51,603,028 

1S27 

37,181,335 

1839 

53,233,580 

1    1816 

41,657,873 

1828 

36,812,756 

1840 

51,406,430 

1817 

41.:G1,132 

1829 

35,812,623 

1841 

51,634,623 

1818 

46,603,249 

1830 

38,271,597 

1842 

47,381,023 

1819 

35,208,321 

1831 

37,164,372 

1843 

52.278,449 

1820 

36,424,652 

1832 

36,4.'-.0,594 

1844 

58,584,292 

1821 

'  36,659,630 

1833 

39,667,347 

1S45 

60,111,081 

1822 

36,968,964 

1834 

41,649,191 

1846 

57,786,875 

1    1823 

35,458,048 

1835 

47,372,270 

1847 

58,842,377 

1    1824 

33,396,300 

1836 

53,368,571 

1848 

52,849,445 

1825 

38,877,38S 

1837 

42,069,245 

1849 

63,596,025 

1826 

81,636,723 

1838 

50,060,970 

1850 

70,367,885 

IMPORTATION   OF   FOREIGN   GRAIN. 

TnE  framers  of  the  law  of  1829  intended  it  to  prevent  fluctuations  in  the  price  of  English 
grain,  liut  in  seven  years,  notwithstanding  the  provision,  the  price  varied  from  75s.  Sd.  in  1829  to 
36.1.  Sil.  in  1835,  descending  regularly  every  year;  while  in  the  thr^e  years,  1829,  l.'-SO,  and 
1831,  there  were  imported  4.557,736  quarters.  The  total  quantity  imported  during  the  next 
ten  yeare  kept  increasing,  with  occasional  exceptions  ;  but  in  1845,  waiting  the  repeal  of  the 
duty,  the  importation  was  only  1,142,700  quarters,  of  which  only  315,615  were  taken  for  home 
consumption.  In  1846,  after  the  repeal,  there  were  imported  1,437,944  quarters,  and  1,995,852 
were  taken  for  home  consumption.  In  1847  there  were  imported  2,650,058  quarters  ;  besides 
6,329,646  cwts.  of  whoat-m^al,  3,614,637  quarters  of  Indian  corn,  and  1,451,020  cwts.  of 
Indian  corn-meal.  In  1848  there  were  imported  2,594,013  quarters  of  wheat,  1,765,475  cwts. 
of  flour,  and  1,586,781  quarters  of  Indian  corn.  In  1849  the  imports  were  3,872,134  quarters 
of  wheat,  3,371,301  cwts.  of  flour,  2,247,424  quarters  of  ludian  corn,  and  102,173  cwts.  of 
Indian  corn-meal.  In  1850  were  imported  3,754,593  quarters  of  wheat,  3,855,050  cwts.  of 
flour,  1,286,264  quarters  of  Indian  corn,  and  11,401  cwts.  of  meal 

From  1851  the  computation  has  been  made  in  cwts.,  and  the  wheat  and  flour  placed  under 
the  head  of  wheat,  1  cwt.  of  flour  being  reckoned  equal  to  1|  cwt.  of  grain.  In  1851  there  waa 
imported  a  total  of  23,161,718  cwts.  of  wheat,  and  7,747,011  cwts.  of  Indian  corn.  In  1852, 
wheat  18,092,627  cwts,,  Indian  com  6,305,472  cwts.  In  1853,  wheat  27,077,079  cwts, 
Indian  corn  6,619,213  cwts.  In  1854,  whe.at  19,4^6,781  cwts.,  Indian  corn  5,784,420  cwts. 
In  1855,  wheat  13,940,322  cwts.,  Indian  corn  5,208,570  cwts.  In  1S56,  wheat  22,611,568  cwts., 
Indian  coru  7,619,199  cwts.  In  1857,  wheat  17,620,499  cwts.,  Indian  corn  4,931,927  cwts. 
In  1858,  wheat  22,300,941  cwts.,  Indian  corn  7,503,536  cwts.  In  1859,  wheat  21,497,734 
cwts.,  Indian  corn  .'5,632,727  cwts.  In  1S60,  wheat  31,841,926  cwts.,  Indian  corn  7,936,123 
cwts.  In  1861,  wheat  37,646,705  cwts.,  Indian  corn  13,244,366  cwts.  In  1862,  wheat 
30,042,394  cwts.,  Indian  corn  11,694,818  cwts.  In  1863,  wheat  30,887,892  cwts.,  Indian 
corn  12,736,594  cwts.  In  1864,  wheat  28,837,203  cwts.,  Indian  corn  6,285,938  cwts.  In 
186.5,  wheat  25,843,552  cwts.,  Indian  corn  7,096,033  cwts.  In  1866,  wheat  29,371,679  cwts., 
ludian  corn  14,322,863  cwts.     In  1867,  wheat  39,136,780  cwts.,  Indian  corn  8,540,429  cwU. 


AVEEAQE  GAZETTE  PRICES  OF  BRITISH  WHEAT,  BARLEY,  AND  OATS, 
PER  IMPERIAL  QUARTER. 


18J7. 

1848. 

1849. 

1850. 

1860. 

1867. 

Wheat  .  .  . 
Barley   .  .  . 
Oats  .... 

s.     d. 
69   9 
44   2 

28   8 

>.       d. 

60   6 
31   6 
20   6 

s.  d. 
44   3 
27   9 
17   6 

s.  d. 
40   3 
23   5 
16   6 

s.  d 
53   3 
36   7 
24   6 

«.  d. 

64   5 
40   0  • 
26   0 
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QUANTITIES  OF  BRITISH  WHEAT,  BARLEY,  AND  OATS  SOLD  IN  THK 
PRINCIPAL  MARKET  TOWNS  OF  ENGLAND  AND  WALES. 

riie  Returns  were  from  290  towns  previous  to  1865,  since  tliat  date  they  have  been  from  oulj 

150  towns. 


1    [In  Quarters.] 

1847. 

1848. 

1849.            1850. 

1860. 

1867. 

Wheat      .     .     . 

Harley .... 

1  Oats    .... 

4,637,617 

2,041,130 

960,334 

5,399,834     4,453,983 
2,401,130     2,099,821 
1,022,875        851,080 

4,688,247  ':  4,623,457 

2,235,271   ;  1,787,056 

866,082  i     495,830 

2,724,678 

1,575,733 

284,776 

/ 


> 


I 

J 


h 


Santa  Barbara 
Goleta,  California 
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